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CHAPTER  I. 


A  ihige  ekmd  on  a  wuaaj  daj 
Wlm  aU  the  ran  of  hmwm  li  olMr« 
A  fkowB  upon  jlhe  atmotpharoi 
That  hath  no  hinlnew  to  appear, 

Whan  ■Uei  are  Mae  and  earth  li  guj. 


**  riOME,  dear  grandpa ! — ^the  old  mare  and  Um  wagon  ara 

yj  at  the  gate— all  ready." 

**  Well,  dear !" —  responded  a  oheerfhl  hearty  T<»oe,  **  diej 
must  wait  a  bit ;  I  haven't  got  my  hat  yet" 

«0  111  get  that." 

And  the  little  speaker,  a  girl  of  some  ten  or  eleven  years 
old,  dashed  past  the  old  gentleman  and  running  along  the 
narrow  passage  whioh  led  to  his  room  so<m  retunTed  with 
the  hat  in  her  hand. 

**  Yes,  dear, — ^but  that  ain't  all.  I  must  pi^  <m  my  great- 
coat— and  I  must  look  and  see  if  I  ean  find  any  money — ^" 

"O  yes — for  the  post-offioe.  It's  a  b^tifiil  day, 
grendiMk  Cynthy !— iwon't  you  come  and  help  grandpa  on 
with  his  great-coat? — ^And  Fll  go  out  and  keep  yn£ch,  of 
the  old  mare  till  you're  ready." 

A  needless  caution.  For  the  old  mare,  though  spirited 
oiough  for  her  years,  had  seen  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  of 
them  and  was  in  no  sort  of  danger  of  running  away.  She 
stood  in  what  was  called  the  Mick  meadow,  just  without 
the  little  paling  fence  that  enclosed  a  small  courtyard  round 
the  house.  Around  this  cour^rd  rich  pasture-fields  lay 
I* 
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rni  every  side,  the  high  road  oatting  through  them  not 
more  than  a  hundred  or  two  feet  from  the  house. 

The  little  girl  planted  hersdf  on  the  outside  of  the  paling 
and  setting  her  oaok  to  it  eyed  the  old  mare  with  great 
ocmtentment;  for.  besides  other  grounds  for  security  as  to 
her  quiet  behavio&r,  o«e  of  the  men  employed  about  the 
farm,  who  had  harnessed  the  equipage,  was  at  the  momttit 
busied  in  putting  some  clean  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vehicle. 

^  Watkins,"  said  the  child  presently  to  this  person,  ^  here 
is  a  strap  that  is  just  ready  to  come  unbuckled." 

*^  What  do  you  know  about  straps  and  buckles?"  said 
the  man  rather  grumly. '  But  he  came  round  however  to 
see  what  she  meant,  and  while  he  drew  the  one  and  fast- 
ened the  other  took  apeoial  good  care  not  to  let  Fleda 
know  that  her  watehfhl  eyes  ha<d  probacy  saved  the  whole 
riding  party  from  ruin ;  as  the  loosing  of  the  strap  would 
of  necessity  have  brought  on  a  trial  of  the  old  mare's 
nerves  which  not  all  her  philosophy  could  have  been  ex- 
pected to  meet  Fleda  was  satiated  to  see  the  buckle 
made  ibst,  and  that  Watkins,  roused  by  her  hint  or  by  the 
cause  of  it,  afterwards  took  a  somewhat  cu^ul  look  over 
the  whole  establishment.  In  high  fflee  then  she  climbed  to 
her  seat  in  the  little  wagon,  and  her  grandfather  coming 
out  coated  and  hatted  with  some  difficulty  mounted  to  his 
place  beside  her. 

*^  I  tl4|(ik  Watkins  might  have  taken  the  trouble  to  wash 
the  wagon,  without  hvrting  himaelf;"  said  Fleda;  ""it  is  all 
speckl^  with  mud  since  last  time." 

**  Ha'n't  he  washed  itl"  said  the  old  gentleman  in  a  tone 
of  displeasure.    **  Watkins !"— - 

•*^eU."— 

''Why  didn't  yon  wash  the  wagoft  as  I  t<M  youl" 

"I  did." 

"It's  all  over  slosh." 

*^  niat's  Mr.  DidenhoTer's  work-^e  had  it  out  day  'fore 
yesterday ;  and  if  you  want  it  cleaned,  Mr.  Binggan,  you 
must  speak  to  him  about  it.  Mr.  Didenhorer  may  file  his 
own  doings;  it's  more  than  Fm  &  going  to." 

T^e  old  gentleman  made  no  answer,  exo^  to  aoquaini 
the  duure  with  ^  flMt  of  his  being  m  readiness  to  net  out 


u 

AAuim  of  Muioyaiioe  and  diq>leMare  lor  a  mot  Moi  ww 
lEpoahit&ee;  bo*  the  gate  ofMBiog  from  tlie meadow  vpoii 
the  ki^  road  had  hardly  swung  baok  upon  iti  htngis  mer 
latting  them  out  wiieii  hQ  reooTored  the  eahn  sweetneed  of 
demeauour  that  was  habitual  with  him,  and  seemed  as  well 
as  his  little  granddaughter  to  have  gireii  care  the  go-bj 
for  the  time.  Fleda  had  before  this  found  out  anoliMr 
&ii2t  in  the  harness,  or  rather  in  Mr.  Dideahover,  which 
like  a  wise  little  child  she  kept  to  herself.  A  broken  plaee 
whidi  her  grand&ther  had  ordered  to  be  properly  mended 
was  still  ti^  up  with  the  piece  of  rope  which  had  oflRmded 
her  eyes  the  last  time  they  had  driven  out.  But  she  said 
Dot  a  word  of  it,  because  "  it  would  only  worry  grandpa  ibr 
Dodung ;''  and  forgetting  it  almost  immediately  she  moved 
on  with  him  in  a  state  of  joyous  happiness  that  no  mud- 
atained  wagon  nor  untidy  rope-bound  harness  could  stir 
Ibr  an  instant.  Her  wifmt  was  like  a  dear  still-runQli^ 
stream  which  quietly  and  surely  d^>ositB  every  defilmg 
and  obscuring  admixture  it  may  reeeive  from  its  contact 
with  the  grower  elements  around ;  the  stream  might  for  a 
moment  be  douded ;  but  a  little  while,  and  it  would  rum 
as  dear  as  ever.  Neither  fleda  nor  her  grandftther  cwed 
A  jot  fi>r  the  want  of  degancies  whidi  one  despised,  and  the 
o^ier  if  she  had  ever  known  had  wdl  nigh  foi^tten^ 
What  mattered  it  to  her  that  the  little  old  green  wagom 
was  rusty  and  worn,  or  that  years  and  service  had  robbed 
the  old  mare  of  all  the  jauntiness  she  had  ever  possessed, 
ao  long  as  the  sun  shone  and  the  birds  sang  1  And  Mr. 
Ringgan,  in  any  imaginary  comparison,  might  be  pardoned 
Ibr  thinking  that  h$  was  the  proud  man,  and  that  his  poor 
IHtle  equipage  carried  such  a  treasure  as  many  a  ooadi  and 
four  went  without. 

^  Where  are  we  gofaig  first,  grandpa?  to  the  post  office  1^ 

"Just  there!" 

"  How  pleasant  it  is  to  go  t^ere  always,  isn't  it»  grand* 
pa?  Yon  have  the  piq>er  to  get,  and  I— I  don't  v^  often 
get  &  letter,  but  I  have  alwavs  the  AofM  of  getting  one;  and 
that's  something.    Maybe  1 11  have  one  to^y,  grandpa  f^ 

^  We'll  see.  It's  time  those  cousins  of  yours  wrote  to 
you." 

"Oi%d<m'twri1«tome^-it'sonlyAmitLuo7;  laevet 
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bad  a  letter  from  a  nngle  one  of  them,  exo^t  onoe  from 
little  Hugh,— don't  jou  remember,  grandpa?  I  ihoiild 
think  he  must  be  a  very  nice  littie  boy,  shouldn't  yoa  ?" 

^  Little  boy  1  why  I  gueee  he  is  about  as  big  as  you  are^ 
Fleda— he  is  eleven  years  old,  ain't  hel" 

'*  Yes,  but  I  am  past  eleven,  you  knov,  grandpa,  and  I 
am  a  little  girL" 

This  reasoning  being  unanswerable  Mr.  Binggan  only 
bade  the  old  mare  trot  on. 

It  was  a  pleasant  day  in  autumn.  Fleda  thought  it  par- 
ticularly pleasant  for  riding,  for  the  sun  was  veiled  with 
thin  hazy  douds.  The  air  was  mild  and  still,  and  the 
wooda,  like  brave  men,  putting  tiie  best  &ce  upon  fidling 
fortunes.  Some  tarees  were  already  dropping  their  leaves ; 
the  greater  part  standing  in  all  the  varied  splendour  which 
the  late  frosts  had  given  them.  The  road,  an  excellent 
one,  sloped  gently  up  and  down  across  a  wide  arable  ooun* 
try,  in  a  state  of  hig^  cultivation  and  now  shewing  all  the 
rich  variety  of  autumn.  The  reddish  buckwheat  patches, 
and  fine  wood-tints  of  the  fields  where  other  crain  had 
been ;  the  bright  green  of  young  rye  or  winter  wheat,  then 
soberer-coloured  pasture  or  meadow  lands,  and  ever  and 
anon  a  tufb  of  gay  woods  crowning  a  risuig  ground,  or  a 
knot  of  the  everlasting  pines  looking  sedately  and  stead- 
&stly  upon  the  fleeting  glories  of  the  world  around  them  \ 
these  were  mingled  and  interchanged  and  succeeded  each 
other  in  ever-varying  fresh  combinations.  With  its  hig^ 
picturesque  beauty  the  whole  scene  had  a  look  of  thrift  and 
plenty  and  promise  which  made  it  eminently  cheerful.  So 
Mr.  Kinggan  and  his  little  granddaughter  both  felt  it  to  be. 
For  some  "distance  the  grounds  on  either  hand  the  road 
were  part  of  the  old  gentleman's  &rm ;  and  many  a  remariL 
was  exchanged  between  him  and  Fleda  as  to  the  e»)ellence 
or  hopefulness  of  this  or  that  crop  or  piece  of  soil ;  Fleda 
entering  into  all  his  enthusiasm,  and  reasoninff  of  dover 
leys  and  cockle  and  the  proper  harvesting  of  Indian  com 
and  other  like  matters,  with  no  lack  of  interest  or  intdli* 
genoe. 

^  O  grandpa,"  she  exdaimed  suddenly,  ^  w<Hi't  you  stop 
a  minute  and  let  me  set  out  I  want  to  get  some  of  that 
beautiful  bittersweet.'^ 
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"What  do  you  want  that  forT  said  he.  "Yon  oan'1 
get  out  very  welL" 

^'  O  yes  I  can — please,  grandpa !  I  want  some  of  it  verjf 
rauchr-just  one  minute !" 

He  stopped,  and  Fleda  got  out  and  went  to  the  roadside,* 
where  a  bittersweet  vine  had  dimbed  into  a  young  pine 
tree  and  hung  it  as  it  were  with  red  coraL  but  her  one 
minute  was  at  least  four  before  she  had  succeeded  in  break- 
ing off  as  much  as  she  could  carry  of  the  splendid  creeper; 
for  not  until  then  could  Fleda  persuade  herself  to  leave  it. 
She  came  back  and  worked  her  way  up  into  the  wagon 
witJi  one  hand  full  as  it  could  hold  of  her  brilliant  trophies. 

"  Now  what  good'll  that  do  you  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Ring- 
gan  good-humouredly,  as  he  lent  Fleda  what  help  he  could 
to  her  seat. 

"  Why  grandpa,  I  want  it  to  put  with  cedar  and  pine  in 
a  jar  at  home — it  will  keep  for  ever  so  long,  and  look 
beautiful.  Isn't  that  handsome  ?— only  it  was  a  pity  to 
break  it." 

"  Why  yes,  it's  handsome  enough,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan, 
"  but  you've  got  something  just  by  the  front  door  there  at 
home  that  would  do  just  as  well — ^what  do  you  call  it  1 — 
tiiat  flaming  thing  there  ?" 

"  What,  my  burning  bush  ?  O  grandpa !  I  wouldn't  cut 
that  for  any  thing  in  the  world !  It's  the  only  pretty  thing 
about  the  house ;  and  besides,"  said  Fleda,  looking  up  with 
a  softened  mien,  **  you  said  that  it  was  planted  by  my  mo- 
ther.    O  grandpa !  I  wouldn't  cut  that  for  any  thing." 

Mr.  Ringgan  laughed  a  pleased  laugh.  *'  Well,  dear !" 
said  he,  *Mt  shall  grow  till  it's  as  big  as  the  house,  if  it 
will." 

** It  won't  do  that,"  said  Fleda.  "But  I  am  very  glad  I 
have  got  this  bittersweet — this  is  just  what  I  wanted. 
Now  if  I  can  only  find  some  holly — ^'' 

"  Well  come  across  some,  I  guess,  by  and  by,"  said  Mr. 
Ringgan;  and  Fleda  settled  herself  again  to  enjoy  the 
trees,  the  fields,  the  roads,  and  all  the  small  handiwork  of 
natiure,  for  which  her  eyes  had  a  curious  intelligence.  But 
yds  was  not  &tted  to  be  a  ride  of  unbroker  pleasure. 

"  Why  what  are  those  bars  down  for  1"  sn.^  said  as  thev 
came  up' with  a  field  of  winter  grain.     "Someb^Kly's  bean 
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in  here  lYith  a  wagon.  O  grandpa!  Mr.  Didenhorer  has 
let  the  Shakers  have  my  butternuts ! — ^the  butternuts  that 
you  told  him  they  mustn't  have.*' 

The  old  gentleman  drew  up  hb  horse.  ^  So  he  has  P 
said  he. 

Their  eyes  were  upon  the  far  end  of  the  deep  lot,  where 
at  the  edge  of  one  of  the  pieces  of  woodland  spoken  of,  a 
picturesqi^  group  of  men  and  boys  in  fW)cks  and  broad- 
brimmed  white  hats  were  busied  in  filling  their  wagon  under 
a  clump  of  the  now  thin  and  yellow  leaved  butternut  trees. 

^The  scoundrel !"  said  Mr.  Ringgan  under  his  breath. 

"  Would  it  be  any  use,  grandpa,  for  me  to  jump  down 
and  run  and  tell  them  you  don't  want  them  to  take  the 
butternuts  % — I  shall  have  so  few." 

"No,  dear,  no,"  said  her  grandfather,  "they  have  got 
'em  about  all  by  this  time ;  the  mischief's  done.  Diden 
hover  meant  to  let  'em  have  'em  unknown  to  me,  and 
pocket  the  pay  himself.     Get  up !" 

Fleda  drew  a  long  breath,  and  gave  a  hard  look  at  the 
distant  wagon  where  her  butternuts  were  going  in  by  hand« 
fuls.     She  said  no  more. 

It  was  but  a  few  fields  further  on  that  the  old  gentleman 
came  to  a  sudden  stop  again. 

"  Ain't  there  some  of  my  sheep  over  yonder  there,  Fleda, 
— along  with  Squire  Thornton's  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  grandpa,"  said  Fleda, — "I  can't  see- 
yes,  I  do  see — ^yes,  they  are,  grandpa ;  I  see  the  mark." 

"I  thought  so!"  said  Mr.  Ringgan  bitterly;  "I  told 
Didenhover,  only  three  davs  ago,  that  if  he  didn't  make  up 
that  fence  the  sheep  would  be  out,  or  Squire  Thornton  s 
would  be  in  ;^-only  three  days  ago ! — ^Ah  well !"  said  he, 
shaking  the  reins  to  make  the  mare  move  on  again, — "  it'i* 
all  of  a  piece. — ^Every  thing  goes— I  can't  help  it." 

"  Why  do  you  keep  him,  grandpa,  if  he  don't  behave 
right?"  Fleda  ventured  to  ask  gently. 

"'Cause  I  can't  get  rid  of  him,  dear,"  Mr.  Ringgan 
answered  rather  shortly. 

And  till  they  got  to  the  post-office  he  seemed  in  a  dis- 
agreeable kind  of  muse,  which  Fleda  did  not  choose  to 
break  in  upor..  So  the  mile  and  a  half  was  driven  in  sober 
silence. 
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"  Shall  I  get  out  and  go  in,  graodpaf  udd  Fleda  when 
ke  drew  up  before  the  house. 

^No,  deary,"  said  he  in  his  usual  kind  tone;  "you  sit 
atill.  Holloa  there ! — Good-day,  Mr.  Sampion — have  you 
got  any  thing  for  me  ?" 

Hie  man  disappeared  and  came  out  a^dn. 

^  Hiere's  your  paper,  grandpa,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Ay,  and  something  else,"  said  Mr.  Rin£^;an :  "'  I  declare ! 
— '  Miss  Fleda  Ringgan— care  of  R  Ringgan,  Esq.' — ^Therei 
dear,  there  it  is." 

"  Paris !"  exclaimed  Fleda,  as  she  clasped  the  letter  and 
both  her  hands  together.  The  butternuts  and  Mr.  Diden- 
hover  were  forgotten  at  last.  The  letter  could  not  be  read 
in  the  jolting  of  the  wagon,  but,  as  Fleda  said,  it  was  all 
the  pleasanter,  for  she  had  the  expectation  of  it  the  whole 
way  home. 

"  Where  are  we  going  now,  grandpa?" 

"ToQueechy  Run." 

"•  That  will  give  us  a  nice  long  ride.  I  am  very  glad. 
Iliis  has  been  a  good  day.  With  my  letter  and  my  bitter- 
sweet I  have  got  enough,  hav^n^t  I,  grandpa  ?" 

Queechy  Run  was  a  little  village,  a  very  little  village, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Mr.  Ringgan's  house.  It  boasted 
however  a  decent  brick  church  of  some  size,  a  school-house, 
a  lawyer's  office,  a  grocery  store,  a  dozen  or  two  of  dwell- 
ing-houses, and  a  post-office ;  though  for  some  reason  or 
other  Mr.  Ringgan  always  chose  to  have  his  letters  come 
through  the  Sattlersville  post-office,  a  mile  and  a  half  fur* 
ther  offi  At  the  door  of  the  lawyer's  office  Mr.  Ringgan 
again  stopped,  and  asain  shouted  '*  Holloa !" — 

«  Good-day,  sir.     Is  Mr.  Jolly  within  ]" 

'*Hei8,sir." 

^^  Will  you  ask  him  to  be  so  good  as  to  step  here  a  mo* 
ment?     I  cannot  very  well  get  out." 

Mr.  Jolly  was  a  comfortable-looking  little  man,  smooth 
and  sleek,  pleasant  and  plausible,  reasonable  honest  too, 
as  the  world  goes;  a  nice  man  to  have  to  do  with,  the 
world  went  so  easy  with  his  afiairs  that  you  were  sure 
ne  would  make  no  unnecessary  rubs  in  your  own.  He 
eame  now  fresh  and  brbk  to  the  side  of  the  wagon,  with 
that  uncommon  hilarity  which  people  sonietimeB  assum 
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when  they  have  a  disagreeable  matter  on  hand  that  must 
oe  spoken  of. 

"  Good-momlng,  sir !     Fine  day,  Mr.  Jolly." 

**  Beautiful  day,  sii  \  Splendid  season !  How  do  yoit 
do,  Mr.  Ringgani" 

"  Why,  sir,  I  never  was  better  in  my  life,  barring  this 
lameness,  that  disables  me  very  much.  I  can't  go  about 
and  see  to  things  any  more  as  I  used  to.  However — ^we 
must  expect  evils  at  nry  time  of  life.  I  don't  complain.  1 
have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for." 

"  Yes,  sir, — we  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for,"  said 
Mr.  Jolly  rather  abstractedly,  and  patting  the  old  mare 
with  kind  attention. 

"  Have  you  seen  that  fellow  McGowan  ?"  said  Mr.  Ring- 
gan  abruptly,  and  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  I  have  seen  him,"  said  Mr.  Jolly,  commg  back  from 
the  old  mare  to  business. 

"  He's  a  hard  customer  I  guess,  aint  he  1" 

"  He's  as  ugly  a  cur  as  ever  was  whelped !" 

"What  does  he  say?" 

"  Says  he  must  have  it." 

"  Did  you  tell  him  what  I  told  you  ?" 

"  I  told  him,  sir,  that  you  had  not  got  the  returns  from 
your  farm  that  you  expected  this  year,  owing  to  one  thing 
and  'nother ;  and  that  you  couldn't  make  up  the  cash  for 
him  all  at  once ;  and  that  he  would  have  to  wait  a  spell, 
but  that  he'd  be  sure  to  get  it  in  the  long  run.  Nobody 
ever  suffered  by  Mr.  Ringgan  yet,  as  I  told  him." 

"Well?" 

"  Well,  sir, — ^he  was  altogether  refractible — ^he's  as  pig- 
lieaded  a  fellow  as  I  ever  see." 

"What  did  he  say  r 

^  He  gave  me  names,  and  swore  he  wouldn^t  wait  a  day 
lunger — said  he'd  waited  already  six  months." 

"  He  has  so.  I  couldn't  meet  the  last  payment.  There's 
a  year's  rent  due  now.  I  can't  help  it.  There  needn't 
have  been  an  hour, — ^if  I  could  go  about  and  attend  to 
things  rftyself. — ^I  have  been  altogether  disappointed  in 
Jiat  Didenhover." 

**  I  expect  you  have," 
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**  Whal  do  you  suppose  he'll  do,  Mr.  Joliy  1 — ^MoGowaHi 
I  mean.'* 

^I  expect  hell  do  what  the  lawll  let  him,  Mr.  Riiiggan; 
I  don't  know  what'll  hinder  him.'* 

^  It's  a  worse  turn  than  1  thought  my  infirmities  would 
ever  play  me,"  said  the  old  gentleman  afler  a  short  pause, 
— -^  first  to  lose  the  property  altogether,  and  then  not  to  be 
permitted  to  wear  out  what  is  left  of  life  in  the  old  place-^ 
there  won't  be  much." 

^  So  I  told  him,  Mr.  Kinggan.  I  put  it  to  him.  Says 
I,  ^Mr.  McGowan,  it's  a  cruel  hard  business;  there  ain't  a 
man  in  town  that  wouldn't  leave  Mr.  Ringgan  the  shelter 
of  his  own  roof  as  long  as  he  wants  any,  and  think  it  a 
pleasure, — ^if  the  rent  was  anyhow.' " 

"  Well — ^well !"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  mixture 
of  dignity  and  bitterness, — "  it  doesn't  much  matter.  My 
head  will  find  a  shelter  somehow,  above  ground  or  under 
it*  The  Lord  will  provide. — Whey !  stand  still,  can't  ye ! 
what  ails  the  fool  ?  The  creature's  seen  years  enough  to  be 
steady,"  he  added  with  a  miserable  attempt  at  his  usual 
cheerful  laugh. 

Fleda  lud  turned  away  her  head  and  tried  not  to  hear 
when  the  lowered  tones  ot  the  speakers  seemed  to  sav  that 
she  was  one  too  many  in  the  company.  But  she  could  not 
help  catching  a  few  bits  of  the  conversation,  and  a  few  bits 
were  generally  enough  for  Fleda's  wit  to  work  upon ;  she 
had  a  singular  knack  at  putting  loose  ends  of  talk  together. 
If  more  had  been  wanting,  the  tones  of  her  grandmther's 
voice  would  have  filled  up  every  gap  in  the  meaning  of  the 
scattered  words  that  came  to  her  ear.  Her  heart  sank  fiist 
as  the  dialogue  went  on,  and  she  needed  no  commentary  or 
explanation  to  interpret  the  bitter  little  laugh  with  whrch 
it  closed.  It  was  a  chill  upon  all  the  rosy  joys  and  hopes 
of  a  most  joyful  and  hopeful  little  nature. 

The  old  mare  was  in  motion  again,  but  Fleda  no  longer 
cared  or  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  where  they  were  goipg. 
Hie  bittersweet  lay  listlessly  in  her  lap ;  her  letter,  clasped 
to  her  breast,  was  not  thought  of;  and  tears  were  quietly 
running  one  afler  the  other  down  her  cheeks  and  &lling  on 
her  sleeve ;  she  dared  not  lift  her  handkerchief  nor  turn  het 
fiKse  towards  her  grandfiither  lest  they  should  catch  his  eye. 
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Her  grandfather? — could  it  be  possible  that  he  must  b« 
turned  out  of  his  old  home  in  his  old  age  ?  oould  it  be 
possible  ?  Mr.  Jolly  seemed  to  think  it  might  be,  and  her 
grandfather  seemed  to  think  it  must.  Lieave  the  old  house ! 
But  where  would  he  go  ? — Son  or  daughter  he  had  none 
lad ; .  resources  he  oould  have  none,  or  this  need  not  happen. 
Work  he  oould  not ;  be  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  any 
kin  or  friend  she  knew  he  would  never ;  she  remembered 
hearing  him  once  say  he  could  better  bear  to  go  to  the 
almshouse  than  do  any  such  thing.  And  then,  if  they 
went,  he  would  have  his  pleasant  room  no  more  where  the 
sun  shone  in  so  cheerfully,  and  they  must  leave  the  dear 
old  kitchen  where  they  had  been  so  happy,  and  the  mead- 
ows and  hills  would  belong  to  somebody  else,  and  she 
would  gather  her  stores  of  butternuts  and  chestnuts  under 
the  loved  old  trees  never  acain.  But  these  things  were 
nothing,  though  the  image  of  them  made  the  tears  come 
hot  and  fast,  these  were  nothing  in  her  mind  to  the  knowl- 
edge or  the  dread  of  the  effect  the  change  would  have  upon 
Mr.  Hinggan.  Fleda  knew  him  and  knew  it  would  not 
be  slight.  Whiter  his  head  could  not  be,  more  bowed  it 
well  might,  and  her  own  bowed  in  anticipation  as  her  child- 
ish fears  and  imaginings  ran  on  into  the  possible  future. 
Of  McGowan^s  tender  mercies  she  had  no  hope.  She  had  seen 
him  once,  and  being  unconsciously  even  more  of  a  physiog- 
nomist than  most  children  are,  that  one  sight  of  him  was 
enough  to  verify  all  Mr.  Jolly  had  said.  The  remembrance 
of  his  hard  sinister  face  sealed  her  fears.  Nothing  but  evil 
could  come  of  having  to  do  with  such  a  man.  It  was 
however  still  not  so  much  any  foreboding  of  the  future 
that  moved  Fleda's  tears  as  the  sense  of  her  grandfather's 
presenrpain, — th«*  quick  answer  of  her  gentle  nature  to 
every  sorrow  that  touched  him.  His  griefs  were  doubly 
hers.  Both  from  his  openness  of  character  and  her  pene- 
tration, they  could  rarely  be  felt  unshared ;  and  she  shared 
them  always  in  more  than  due  measure. 

In  beautiful  harmony,  while  the  child  had  forgotten  heiw 
self  in  keen  sympathy  with  her  grandfather's  sorrows,  he  on 
the  other  hand  had  half  lost  sight  of  them  in  caring  for 
ter.  Again,  and  this  time  not  before  any  house  but  in  t 
wild  piece  of  woodland,  the  little  wagon  came  to  a  stop. 
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**  Ain't  there  some  holly  berries  that  1  see  yonder!''  said 
Mr.  Ringgan, — "there,  through  those  wnite  birch  steins  I 
Tliat's  what  you  were  wanting,  Fleda,  ain't  it?  Give  your 
bittersweet  to  me  whUe  you  go  get  some,— and  here, 
take  this  knife  dear,  you  can't  break  it.  Don't  eut  your* 
self." 

neda's  eyes  were  too  dim  to  see  white  birch  or  holly, 
and  she  had  no  longer  the  least  desire  to  have  the  latter ; 
but  with  that  infallible  tact  which  assuredly  is  the  gift  of 
nature  and  no  other,  she  answered,  in  a  voice  that  she  forced 
to  be  dear,  *'  O  yes !  thank  you,  grandpa ;" — and  stealthily 
dashing  away  the  tears  clambered  down  from  the  rickety 
little  wagon  and  plunged  with  a  cheerful  step  at  least 
through  trees  and  underbrush  to  the  clump  of  holly.  But 
if  any  body  had  seen  Fleda's  face ! — ^while  she  seemed  to  be 
busied  in  cutting  as  large  a  quantity  as  possible  of  the  rich 
shining  leaves  and  bright  berries.  Her  grandfather's  kind- 
ness and  her  effort  to  meet  it  had  wrung  her  heart ;  she 
hardly  knew  what  she  was  doing,  as  she  cut  off  sprig  after 
sprig  and  threw  them  down  at  her  feet ;  she  was  crying 
sadly,  with  even  audible  sobs.  She  made  a  long  job  of 
her  bunch  of  holly.  But  when  at  last  it  must  come  to  an 
end  she  choked  back  her  tears,  smoothed  her  face,  and  came 
back  to  Mr.  Ringgan  smiling  and  springing  over  the  stones 
%nd  shrubs  in  her  way,  and  exclaiming  at  the  beautv  of 
her  vegetable  stores.  lif  her  cheeks  were  red  he  thought  it 
was  the  flush  of  pleasure  and  exercise,  and  she  did  not  let 
him  get  a  good  look  at  her  eyes. 

"Why  you've  got  enough  to  dress  up  the  front  room 
chimney,"  said  he.  "That^  be  the  best  ihing  you  can  do 
with  'em,  won't  it  P' 

**  The  front  room  chimney !  No,  indeed  I  won't,  grandpa. 
I  don't  want  'em  where  nobody  can  see  them,  and  you  know 
we  are  never  in  there  now  it  is  cold  weather." 

"  Well,  dear !  anyhow  you  like  to  have  it.  But  you 
ba'n't  a  jar  in  the  house  big  enough  for  them,  have  you  1" 

"  01*11  manage — ^I've  got  an  old  broken  pitcher  without 
a  handle,  grandpa,  that'll  do  very  well." 

"  A  broken  pitdier !  that  isn't  a  very  elegant  vase, '  said 
ba. 

•*  O  you  wouldn't  know  it  is  a  pitcher  wlien  I  have  fixed 
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it.    ni  ooyer  up  all  the  broken  part  with  green,  70a  know 
Are  we  go^g  home  now,  grandpa  ?" 

^  No,  1  want  to  stop  a  minute  at  unde  Joshua^s." 

Unde  Joshua  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Binggan,  « 
substantial  former  and  verj  well  to  do  in  the  worloT  Ht 
was  found  not  in  the  house  but  abroad  in  the  field  with  his 
men,  loading  an  enormous  basket- wagon  with  corn-stalks. 
At  Mr.  Ringgan's  shout  hu  got  over  the  fence  and  came  to 
the  wagon-side.  His  fece  diewed  sense  and  shrewdness, 
but  nodiing  of  the  open  nobility  of  mien  which  nature  had 
stamped  upon  that  of  his  brother. 

"  Fine  mommg,  di  1"  swd  he.  "  Fm  getting  in  my  com 
stalks." 

^  So  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan.  "  How  do  you  find  the 
new  way  of  curing  them  answer  1" 

^  Fine  as  ever  you  see.  Sweet  as  a  nut.  The  cattle  are 
mad  after  them.  How  are  you  going  to  be  off  for  fodder 
this  winter  ?" 

*'lt's  more  than  I  con  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan. 
*' There  ought  to  be  more  than  plenty;  but  Didenhover 
contrives  to  bring  every  thing  out  at  the  wrong  end.  1 
wish  I  was  rid  of  him." 

''  Hell  never  get  a  berth  with  hm,  I  can  tell  you,"  said 
unde  Joshua  laughing. 

*'  Brother,"  said  Mr.  Rinnan,  lowering  his  tone  again, 
*'  have  you  any  loose  cash  you  could  let  me  have  for  six 
months  or  so  1" 

Unde  Joshua  took  a  meditative  look  down  the  road, 
turned  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  cheek,  and  finally  brought 
his  eves  again  to  Mr.  Ringgan  and  answered. 

•*  Well,  I  don't  see  as  I  can,"  said  he.  "  You  see,  Josh 
is  just  a  gcnng  to  set  up  for  himsdf  at  Kenton,  and  hell 
want  some  hdp  of  me ;  and  I  expect  that'll  be  about  as 
much  as  I  can  manage  to  lay  my  hands  on." 

^  Do  you  know  who  has  any  that  he  would  be  likely  tc 
lend?"  sud  Mr.  Ringgan. 

**  No,  I  don't.  Money  i3  rather  scarce.  For  your  rent, 
ehr 

^*  Yes,  for  my  rent !  The  farm  brings  me  in  nothing  but 
my  living.  That  Didenhover  is  ruining  me,  brother  Joshua.'^ 

"  He's  feathering  hb  own  nest,  I  reckon." 


**  You  may  swear  to  that  Ibere  wa^ii't  as  many  bush- 
els of  grain,  bj  one  fourth,  when  they  were  threshed  out 
last  year,  as  I  had  calculated  there  would  be  in  the  field. 
1  don't  know  what  on  earth  he  could  have  done  with  it.  I 
I  suppoee  it'll  be  the  same  thing  over  this  year." 

'*  Maybe  he  has  served  you  as  Deacon  Travis  was  served 
b}  one  of  his  help  last  season — the  rascal  bored  holes  in 
l£e  granary  floor  and  let  out  the  com  so,  and  Travis  couldn't 
contrive  how  his  grain  went  till  the  floor  was  emp^  next 
spring,  and  then  he  see  how  it  was." 

"  Ila !— did  he  catch  the  fellow?" 

"'  Not  he — he  had  made  tracks  before  that.  A  word  in 
your  ear — 1  wouldn't  let  Didenhover  see  much  of  his  salary 
till  you  know  how  he  will  come  out  at  the  end." 

**  He  has  got  it  already !"  said  Mr.  Rmgoan,  with  a  ner- 
vous twitch  at  the  old  mare's  head ;  ^  he  wheedled  me  out 
of  several  little  sums  on  one  pretence  and  another, — he  had 
a  brother  in  New  York  that  he  wanted  to  send  some  to, 
snd  goods  that  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  pawn,  and  so  on, — 
and  1  let  him  have  it !  and  then  there  was  one  of  those 
fatting  steers  that  he  proposed  to  me  to  let  him  have  on 
account,  and  I  thought  it  was  as  good  a  way  of  paying  him 
as  any ;  and  that  nuule  up  pretty  near  the  half  of  what  was 
due  to  him." 

^  I  warrant  you  his'n  was  the  &ttest  of  the  whole  lot. 
Well,  keep  a  tight  hold  of  the  other  hal^  brother  Elzevir, 
that's  my  advice  to  you," 

^'  The  other  half  he  was  to  make  upon  shares." 

"  Whew ! — well — ^l  wish  you  well  rid  of  him ;  and  don't 
make  such  another  bargain  again.     Good-day  to  ye !" 

It  was  with  a  keen  pang  that  little  Fleda  saw  die  down- 
hearted look  of  her  gran&ther  as  again  he  gave  the  old 
mare  notice  to  move  on.  A  few  minutes  pi»sed  in  deep 
thought  on  both  sides. 

"Grandpa,"  said  Fleda,  "wouldn't  Mr,  Jolly  perhaps 
enow  of  somebody  that  miffht  have  some  money  to  lend?" 

"I  declare!"  said  the  old  gentleman  after  a  moment, 
that's  not  a  bad  thought.  wonder  I  didn't  have  it 
myseft" 

They  turned  about,  and  without  any  more  words  measured 
back  Uieir  way  to  Queechy  Run.     Mr.  Jolly  came  out 
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again,  brisk  and  alert  as  ever ;  but  after  seeming  jU>  ract 
his  brains  in  search  of  any  actual  or  possible  monej-lendet 
was  obliged  to  confess  Uiat  it  was  in  vain ;  he  could  not 
think  of  one. 

*'But  ril  tell  70U  what,  Mr.  Rinnan,''  he  concluded^ 
*'  ni  turn  it  over  in  my  mind  to-niffht  and  see  if  I  can  think 
of  any  thing  that'll  do,  and  if  I  can  rll  let  you  know.  If  we 
hadn't  such  a  nether  millstone  to  deal  with,  it  would  be 
easy  Enough  to  woric  it  somehow." 

So  they  set  forth  homewards  again. 

"  Qieer  up,  dear !"  said  the  old  gentleman  heartily,  lay- 
ing one  hand  on  his  little  granddaughter's  lap, — "  it  will  be 
arranged  somehow.  Don't  you  worry  your  little  head 
with  business.     God  will  take  care  of  us.'' 

^  Yes,  grandpa !"  said  the  little  girl,  looking  up  with  an 
hfistant  sense  of  relief  at  these  words ;  and  then  looking 
down  again  immediately  to  burst  into  tears. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Bmw  joa  teen  but  a  bright  UIj  grow, 

Before  nute  hendi  hare  tooehM  Itt 
He?  jtn  markM  bat  the  fUl  o>  the  HKnr, 

Before  the  eoU  hath  emitehM  Ut 

Baa  Joaeoa. 

TTTHERE  a  ray  of  light  can  enter  the  future,  «  child  « 
YV  hope  can  find  a  way — a  way  that  nothing  less  airy  and 
spiritual  can  travel.  By  the  time  they  reached  their  own 
door  Fleda's  spirits  were  at  par  again. 

^  I  am  very  glad  we  have  got  home,  aren't  yon,  graiid* 
pal"  she  said  as  she  jumped  down ;  *'  I'm  so  hungry.  I 
guess  we  are  both  of  us  ready  for  s^peF)  don't  you  think  so  f* 

She  hurried  up  stairs  to  take  on  her  wrappings  and  then 
came  down  to  the  kitchen,  where  standing  on  the  broad 
hearth  and  warmins  herself  at  the  blaze,  with  all  the  old 
associations  of  comfort  settling  upon  her  heart,  it  occurred 
to  her  that  foundations  so  established  couid  not  be  shaken. 
The  blazing  fire  seemed  to  welcome  her  home  and  bid  her 
dismiss  fear;  the  kettle  singins  on  its  accustomed  hook 
looked  as  if  quietly  ridiculing  the  idea  that  they  could  be 
parted  company;  her  grand&ther  was  in  his  cushioned 
chair  at  the  comer  of  the  hearth,  reading  the  newspaper,  as 
she  had  seen  him  a  thousand  times ;  just  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, with  that  collected  air  of  grave  enjoyment,  one  1^ 
cromed  over  the  other,  settled  back  in  his  diair  but  up- 
ri^t,  and  scanning  the  columns  with  an  intent  but  most 
un-careful  &ce.  A  face  it  was  that  always  had  a  rare  union 
of  fineness  .and  placidness.  The  table  stood  spread  in  the 
usual  place,  warmth  and  comfort  filled  every  comer  of  the 
room,  and  Fleda  began  to  feel  as  if  she  had  been  in  an  un- 
comfortable dream,  which  was  very  absurd,  but  from  which 
•he  was  very  glad  she  had  awoke. 
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*^  What  have  you  g^  in  this  pitcher,  Cynthy  ?"  said  she. 
*' Muffins! — O  let  n)<'.  bake  tliem,  will  you?  I'll  bake 
them." 

"  Now  Flidda,'*  said  Cynthy,  "just  you  be  ^uiet.  There 
ain't  no  place  where  you  can  bake  'em,  I'm  just  going  to 
clap  'em  in  the  reflector — ^tliat's  the  shortest  way  I  can  take 
to  do  'em.     You  keep  yourself  out  o'  muss." 

"  They  won't  be  mrffins  if  you  bake  'em  in  the  reflector, 
Cynthy ;  they  aren't  half  so  good.    Ah,  do  let  me !  I  won't 
make  a  bit  of  muss." 
.  "Where'llyoudo*emr' 

"  In  grandpa's  room  —if  y  oull  just  clean  off  the  top  of  the 
stove  for  me — ^now  do,  Cynthy !  Ill  do  'em  beautifully, 
and  you  won't  have  a  oit  of  trouble. — Come !" 

"It'll  make  an  awful  smoke,  Flidda;  you'll  fill  your 
grandpa's  room  with  the  smoke,  and  he  won't  like  that,  I 
guess." 

"  O  he  won't  mind  it,"  said  Fleda.  "  Will  you,  grandpa  ?" 

"What,  dear?" — sf >.d  Mr.  Ringgan,  lookiug  up  at  her 
from  his  paper  with  a  relaxing  face  which  indeed  promised 
to  take  nothing  amiss  Uiat  sl.e  might  do. 

"  Will  you  mind  if  I  fill  your  room  with  smoke  ?" 

"  No,  dear !"  said  he,  the  strong  heartiness  of  his  acquies- 
cence almost  reacWng  a  laugh, — "No,  dear! — fill  it  with 
anything  you  like !" 

There  was  nothing  -nore  to  be  said ;  and  while  Fleda  in 
triumph  put  on  an  apron  and  made  her  preparations,  Cyn- 
thy  on  her  part,  and  yith  a  very  good  grace,  went  to  get 
ready  the  stove ;  which  being  a  wood  stove,  made  of  sheet 
iron,  with  a  smooth  ev^en  top,  afforded  in  Fleda's  opinion 
the  very  best  possible  field  for  muffins  to  come  to  their 
perfection.  Now  Fleoa  cared  little  in  comparison  for  the 
eating  part  of  the  business ;  her  delight  was  by  the  help  of 
her  own  skill  and  the  stove-top  to  bring  the  muflins  to  this 
state  of  perfection ;  ly  r  greatest  pleasure  in  them  was  over 
when  they  were  baked. 

A  little  while  had  passed,  Mr.  Ringgan  was  still  busy 
with  his  newspaper,  Miss  Cynthia  Gall  going  in  and  out  on  ^ 
various  errands,  Fleda  shut  up  in  the  distant  room  with  the 
muffins  and  the  smoke ;  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the 
3v»or,  and  M:.  Ringgan  s  "  Come  in !" — was  followed  by  the 


cQtnnoe  (^  two  straog^rs,  yoong,  weU-dressed,  aad  oomeij. 
They  wore  the  usual  badges  of  seekers  after  game,  M 
their  guoa  were  left  outside. 

The  old  gentleman^s  look  of  grave  expectancy  told  his 
want  of  enlightening. 

^  I  fear  you  do  not  remember  me,  Mr.  Ringgan,'^  said 
the  foremost  of  the  two  coming  up  to  him,— ^  my  name  is 
liossitur — Qiarlton  Rossitur — a  cousin  of  your  little  grand- 
daughtec     I  have  only" — 

^O  I  know  you  now!"  said  Mr.  Ringgan,  rising  and 
crasping  his  hand  heartily, — "  you  are  very  welcome,  sir. 
Row  do  you  do  M  recollect  you  perfectly,  but  you  took 
me  by  surprise. — ^How  do  you  do,  sir?  Sit  down — sit 
down." 

And  the  old  gentleman  had  extended  his  frank  welcome 
to  the  second  of  his  visitors  almost  before  the  first  had 
time  to  utter, 

"  My  friend  Mr,  Carleton." 

^I  couldn^t  imagine  what  was  coming  upon  me,"  said 
Mr.  RiDggan  cheei?ully,  "for  you  weren't  anywhere  very 
near  my  thoughts ;  and  I  don^t  oflen  see  much  of  the  gay 
world  that  is  passing  by  me.  You  have  grown  since  I  saw 
vou  last,  Mr.  Rossitur.  You  are  studying  a^  West  Point, 
I  believe." 

"  No  sir ;  I  was  studying  there,  but  I  had  the  pleasura 
of  bringing  that  to  an  end  last  June." 

"  Ah ! — Well,  what  are  you  now  %  not  a  cadet  any  lon- 
ger, I  suppose." 

"  No  sir — we  hatch  out  of  that  shell  lieutenants." 

"  Hum. — ^And  do  you  intend  to  remain  in  the  army  1" 

"  Certainly  sir,  thia  is  my  purpose  and  hope." 

"  Your  mother  would  not  like  that,  I  should  judge.  I  do 
not  understand  how  she  ever  made  up  her  mind  to  let  you 
become  that  thing  wliich  hatches  out  into  a  lieutenant. 
Grentle  creatures  £e  and  her  sister  both  were. — How  was  it 
Mr.  Rossitur  1  were  you  a  wild  young  gentleman  that 
wanted  training  1" 

"  I  have  had  it  sir,  whether  I  wanted  it  or  no." 

"  Hum ! — How  is  he,  Mr.  Carleton  T — sober  enough  to 
oommand  meni'* 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  tried,  sir,"  said  this  gentleman  smi 
2  « 


Dng ;  **  but  from  the  inconmstency  of  the  orders  he  iflsnes  t9 
ms  dogs  I  doubt  it  exceedingly." 

'*  Why  Carleton  would  have  no  orders  issued  to  them  at 
all,  I  believe,"  said  young  Rossitur ;  "  he  has  been  saying 
*  hush'  to  me  all  day." 

The  old  gentleman  laughed  in  a  way  that  indicated  intel- 
ligence with  one  of  the  speakers, — ^which,  appeared  not 

"So  you've  been  following  the  d(^  to-day,"  said  he. 
"  Been  successful  ]"  » 

•*  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Rossitur.  "  WheUier  we  gqt  on 
che  wrong  grounds,  or  didn't  get  on  the  right  ones,  or  the 
dogs  didn't  mind  their  business,  or  there  was  nothing  to 
fire  at,  I  don't  know ;  but  we  lost  our  patience  and  got  noth- 
ing in  exchange." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,"  said  the  other.  "  I  assure  you  I  was 
sensible  of  no  ground  of  impatience  while  going  over  such  a 
superb  country  as  this." 

"  It  M  a  fine  country,"  said  Mr.  Kinggan, — "  all  this  tract ; 
and  I  ought  to  know  it,  for  I  have  hunted  every  mile  of  it 
for  many  a  mile  around.  There  used  to  be  more  game  than 
partridges  in  these  hills  when  I  was  a  young  man  ;•— bean 
and  wolves,  and  deer,  and  now  and  then  a  panther,  to  say 
nothing  of  rattlesnakes." 

"That  last-mentioned  is  an  irregular  sort  of  game,  is  it 
not  ?"  said  Mr.  Carleton  smiling. 

"  Well,  game  is  what  you  choose  to  make  it,"  said  the  old 
gentleman.  "  1  have  seen  worse  days'  sport  than  I  saw  once 
when  we  were  out  afler  rattlesnakes  and  nothing  else. 
There  was  a  cave  sir,  down  under  a  mountain  a  few  miles 
to  the  south  of  this,  right  at  the  foot  of  a  bluff  some  four  oi 
♦U-e  hundred  feet  sheer  down, — it  was  known  to  be  a  resori 
rf  those  creatures ;  and  a  party  of  us  went  out, — it's  many 
years  ago  now, — to  see  if  we  cou]dn't  destroy  the  nest — 
exterminate  the  whole  horde.  We  had  one  dog  with  us,— 
a  little  dog,  a  kind  of  spaniel;  a  little  white  and  yellow  fel 
low, — and  he  did  the  work  I  Well,  sir, — ^how  many  of  those 
vermin  do  you  guess  that  little  creature  made  a  finish  of  thai 
day  ?— of  large  and  small,  sir,  there  were  two  hundred  anOl 
twelve." 

"  He  must  have  been  a  gallant  little  fellow." 

"  You  never  saw  a  creature,  sir,  take  to  a  sport  better  | 
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he  just  dashed  in  among  them,  from  one  to  another, — ha 
would  catch  a  snake  bj  the  neck  and  give  it  a  shake,  and 
throw  it  down  and  rush  at  another; — ^poor  fellow,  it  was  his 
last  day's  sport, — he  died  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  o\  er ;  he 
must  have  received  a  great  many  bites.  The  place  is  known 
as  the  attlesnakes'  den  to  this  day,  though  there  are  none 
there  now,  I  believe." 

**  My  little  cousin  is  well,  1  hope,"  said  Mr.  Rossitur. 

"  She  ]  yes,  bless  her !  she  is  always  well.  Where  is  she  1 
Fairy,  where  are  you  1 — Cynthy,  just  call  Elfleda  here." 

**  SWs  just  in  Uie  thick  of  the  muffins,  Mr.  Rin£^;an." 

"  Let  the  muffins  burn !     Call  her." 

Miss  Cynthia  accordingly  opened  a  little  way  the  door 
of  the  passage,  from  which  a  blue  stiffing  smoke  immedi- 
ately made  its  way  into  the  room,  and  called  out  to  Fleda, 
wh(^  little  voice  was  heard  £iintly  responding  from  the 
distance. 

*  It's  a  wonder  she  can  hear  through.all  that  smoke,"  re- 
marked Cynthia. 

"  She,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan  laughing, — "  she's  playing  cook 
or  housekeeper  in  yonder,  getting  something  ready  for  tea. 
She's  a  busy  little  spirit,  if  ever  there  Vas  one.  Ah !  chera 
she  is.  Come  here,  Fleda — ^here's  your  cousin  Rossitur 
from  West  Point — and  Mr.  Carleton." 

Fleda  made  her  appearance  flushed  with  the  heat  of  the 
stove  and  the  excitement  of  turning  the  muffins,  and  the 
little  iron  spatula  she  used  for  that  purpose  still  in  her  hand  ; 
and  a  fresh  and  larger  puff  of  the  unsavoury  blue  smoke  ao- 
companied  her  entrance.  She  came  forward  however  grave* 
ly  and  without  the  slightest  embarrassment  to  receive  her 
oousin's  somewhat  unceremonious  "  How  do,  Fleda?" — and 
keeping  the  spatula  still  in  one  hand  shook  hands  with  him 
with  the  other.  But  at  the  very  different  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Carleton  rose  and  greeted  her,  the  flush  on  Fleda's  cheek 
deepened,  and  she  cast  down  her  eyes  and  stepped  back  to 
her  grandfather's  side  with  the  demureness  of  a  young  ladj 
just  undergoing  the  ceremony  of  presentation. 

•*  You  come  upon  us  out  of  a  c!  ud,  Fleda,"  said  her 
cousin.  ^  Is  that  the  way  you  have  acquired  a  right  to  the 
name  of  Fairy  f 

**!  am  sure,  no,"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 
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Fieda  did  not  lift  up  her  eyes,  but  her  mouutiDg  colour 
^ewed  that  she  understood  both  speeches. 

*'  Because  if  you  are  in  general  such  a  misty  personage,*' 
Mr.  Rossitur  went  on  half  laughing,  '4  would  humbly 
reeommend  a  choice  of  incense." 

'  '*  O  i  forgot  to  open  the  windows !"  exclaimed  Fleda  in- 
genuously, "  Cynthy,  won't  you  please  go  and  do  it?  And 
take  this  with  you,''  said  she,  holding  out  the  spatula. 
'  ^  She  is  as  good  a  fairy  as  /  want  to  see,"  said  her  grand- 
&ther,  passing  his  arm  fondly  round  her.  ^*  She  carries  a 
ray  of  sunshine  in  her  right  hand ;  and  that's  as  magic- work- 
ing a  wand  as  any  feiry  ever  wielded, — hey,  Mr.  Carleton  1" 

Mr.  Carleton  bowed  But  whether  the  sunshine  of  afieo- 
tion  in  Fleda's  glance  and  smile  at  her  grandfather  made 
him  feel  that  she  was  above  a  compliment,  or  whether  it  put 
the  words  out  of  his  head,  certain  it  is  that  he  uttered  none. 

"So  you've  had  bad  success  to-day,"  continued  Mr.  Ring- 
gan.  "Where  have  you  been?  and  what  after?  par- 
ti-idges?" 

'  "No sir,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  " my  friend  Rossitur  promis- 
ed me  a  rare  bag  of  woodcock,  which  I  understand  to  be  the 
best  of  American  feathered  game ;  and  in  pursuance  q/(  his 

C^miseled  me  over  a  large  extent  of  meadow  and  swamp 
d  this  morning,  with  which  in  the  course  of  several  hours  I 
became  extremely  &miliar,  without  flushing  a  single,  bird." 

"Meadow  and  swamp  land?"  said  the  old  gentleman. 
."Whereabouts?" 

"  A  mile  or  more  beyond  the  little  Tillage  over  here  where 
we  left  our  horses,"  said  Rossitur.  "  We  beat  the  ground 
well,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  them  even." 

"  We  had  not  the  right  kind  of  dog,"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  We  had  the  kind  that  is  always  used  here,"  said  Rossi 
•tur ;  "  nobody  knows  anything  about  a  Cocker  in  America.** 

"  Ah,  it  was  too  wet,'  said  Mr.  Ringgan.  "I  could  have 
told  you  that.  There  has  been  too  much  rain.  You  wouldn't 
find  a  woodcock  in  that  swamp  afUr  such  a  day  as  we  had 
a  few  days  ago.  But  speaking  of  game,  Mr.  Rossitur,  I  don't 
know  anything  in  America  equal  to  the  grouse.  It  is  &r  be- 
fore woodcock.  I  emember,  numy  years  back,  going  a 
grouse  shooting,  I  ana  a  ^end,  down  in  Pennsylvania, — ^we 
went  two  dr  three  days  running,  and  the  birds  we  got  were 


worth  a  whole  season  of  woodcock. — ^But  gentlemen,  it  you 
are  not  discouraged  with  your  day's  experience  and  want  ta 
try  again,  PU  put  you  in  a  way  to  get  as  many  woodcock 
as  will  satisfy  you — if  you'll  come  here  to-morrow  morning 
I'll  go  out  with  you  far  enough  to  shew  you  the  way  to  the 
best  ground  /know  for  shooting  that  game  in  all  this  cour 
.try;  you'll  have  a  good  chance  for  partridges  too  in  the 
course  of  the  day ;  and  that  ain't  bad  eating,  when  you  can't 
get  better — is  it,  Fairy  1"  he  said,  with  a  sudden  smiling 
appeal  to  the  little  girl  at  his  side.  Her  answer  again  was 
only  an  intelligent  glance. 

The  young  sportsmen  both  thanked  him  and  promised  to 
take  advantage  of  his  kind  oflfer.  Fleda  seized  the  oppor 
tunity  to  steal  another  look  at  the  strangers ;  but  meeting 
Mr.  Carleton's  eyes  fixed  on  her  with  a  remarkably  soft  and 
gentle  expression  she  withdrew  her  own  again  as  &8t  as  pos 
sible,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Uie  only  safe  plaoa 
for  them  was  the  floor. 

''  I  wish  1  was  a  little  younger  and  I'd  take  my  gun  and 
go  along  with  you  myself,"  said  the  old  gentleman  pleas- 
antly ;  "but,"  he  added  sighing,  "there  is  a  time  for  every 
thing,  and  my  time  for  sporting  is  past." 

"  You  have  no  right  to  complain,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Carlet<Hiy 
with  a  meaning  glance  and  smile  which  the  old  gentleman 
took  in  excellent  good  part. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  looUng  half  proudly,  half  tenderly,  upon 
the  little  demure  figure  at  his  side,  "  I  don't  say  that  I  have. 
I  hope  I  thank  God  for  hi^  mercies,  and  am  happy.  But  in 
this  world,  Mr.  Carleton,  there  is  hardly  a  blessing  but  what 
draws  a  care  afl»r  it  Well — ^well — ^these  thfaigs  will  all  be 
arranged  for  us !" 

It  was  plain,  however,  even  to  a  stranger,  that  there  was 
tome  subject  of  care  not  vague  nor  unde^ed  pressing  upon 
Mr.  Kinggan's  mind  as  he  said  this. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  my  mother  lately,  Redal"  said 
her  cousin. 

"  Why  yes,"  said  Mr.  Rinnan,—"  she  had  a  letter  from 
her  only  to-day.   You  ha'n't  read  it  yet,  have  you,  Fl.MJal** 

'  No  grandpa,"  said  the  little  girl ;  "  you  faww  Fve  beao 

y." 

"Ay,"  said  the  old  gentleman;  "why  couldn't  you  let 
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Cynthia  bike  the  cakes,  and  not  rdast  yourself  over  tht 
stove  till  ^  ou're  as  red  as  a  turkey-oock  Ir 

^  This  morning  ]  was  like  a  chicken/'  said  Fleda  laugh 
ing,  "  and  now  like  a  turkey-cock.'* 

"Shall  I  tell  mamma,  Fleda,"  said  young  Rossitur, " that 
you  put  off  reading  her  letter  to  bake  muffins  f 

Fleda  answered  without  looking  up,  "  Yes,  if  he  pleased.'' . 

**  What  do  you  suppose  she  will  tiiink  1" 

"I  don't  know." 

"She  will  think  that  you  love  muffins  better  than  her." 

"No,"  said  Fleda,  quietly  but  firmly, — "she.  will  not 
think  that,  because  it  isn't  true." 

The  gentlemen  laughed,  but  Mr.  Garleton  declared  that 
Fleda's  reasoning  was  unanswerable. 

"  Well,  I  will  see  you  to-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Kossitur, 
"  afler  you  have  read  the  letter,  for  I  suppose  you  will  read 
it  some  time.  You  should  have  had  it  before, — it  came  en- 
closed  to  me, — ^but  I  forgot  unaccountably  to  mail  it  to  you 
till  a  few  days  ago." 

"  It  will  be  just  as  good  now,  sir,"  said  Mr.  ^inggan. 

"  There  is  a  matter  in  it  though,"  said  Rossitur,  "  about 
which  my  mcJther  has  given  me  a  charge.  We  will  see  you 
to-morrow.  It  was  for  that  partly  we  turned  out  of  our  way 
this  evening." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  did,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan.  "  I  hope 
your  way  will  bring  you  here  oflen.  Won't  you  stay  and 
try  some  of  these  same  muffins  before  you  go  ?" 

But  this  was  declined,  and  the  gentlemen  departed ;  Fleda, 
it  must  be  confessed,  seeing  nothing  in  the  whole  leave-ta- 
kiMg  but  Mr.  Carleton's  look  and  smile.  The  muffins  were 
a  very  tame  affeir  afler  it 

When  supper  was  over  she  sat  down  fairly  to  her  letter, 
and  read  it  twice  through  before  she  folded  it  up.  By  this 
time  the  room  was  clear  both  of  the  tea  equipage  and  of 
Cynthia's  presence,  and  Fleda  and  her  grand&ther  were  alone 
in  the  darkening  twilight  with  the  blazing  wood  fire ;  he  in 
his  us'ial  place  at  the  side,  and  she  on  the  hearth  directly 
before,  it ;  both  silent,  both  thinking,  for  some  time.  At 
length  Mr.  Ringgan  spoke,  breaking  as  it  were  the  silence 
and  his  seriousness  with  the  same  effort. 

"  Well  dear !"  said  he  cheerfully,—"  what  does  she  my  V 
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**  O  abe-^ays  a  great  many  things,  gran<^;  shall  I  cead 
you  the  letter  ?" 

'*  No  dear,  I  don't  care  to  hear  it :  only  tell  me  what  she 
says," 

*'  She  says  they  are  going  to  stay  in  Paris  yet  a  good 
while  longer," 

"Hum!"— said  Mr,  Rinnan.  "Well— that  ait't  the 
wisest  thing  I  should  like  to  hear  of  her  doing." 

"  Oh  but  it's  because  uncle  Rossitur  likes  to  stay  there, 
I  suppose,  isn't  it,  grandpa?" 

"I  don't  know,  dear.  Maybe  your  aunt's  caught  the 
French  fever.  She  used  to  be  a  good  sensible  woman ;  bul 
when  people  will  go  into  a  whirligig,  I  think  some  of  their 
wits  get  blown  away  before  they  come  out.  Well — what 
else?'^ 

"  I  am  sure  she  is  very  kind,"  said  Fleda.  "  She  wants 
to  have  me  go  out  there  and  live  with  her  very  much.  She 
says  I  sliall  have  everything  I  like  and  do  just  as  I  please, 
and  she  will  make  a  pet  of  me  and  give  me  all  sorts  of 
pleasant  thiiigs.  She  says  she  will  take  as  good  care  of 
me  as  ever  1  took  of  the  kittens.  And  there's  a  long  piece 
to  you  about  it,  that  I'll  give  you  to  read  as  soon  as  we 
have  a  light.  It  is  very  good  of  her,  isn't  it,  gcandpa?  I 
love  aunt  Lucy  very  much." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan  after  a  pause,  "  how  does  she 
propose  to  get  you  therel^^ 

"  Why,"  said  Fleda, — "  isn't  it  curious  ? — she  says  there 
is  a  Mrs.  Carleton  here  who  is  a  friend  of  here,  and  she  is 
going  to  Paris  in  a  little  while,  and  aunt  Lucy  asked  her  if 
she  wouldn't  bring  me,  if  you  would  let  me  so,  and  she 
said  she  would  with  great  pleasure,  and  aunt  Lucy  wants 
me  to  come  out  with  her." 

"Carleton! — Hum — "  said  Mr.  Ringgan;  "that  must 
be  this  young  man's  mother  ?" 

"  Yes,  aunt  Lucy  says  she  is  here  with  her  son, — at  least 
she  says  they  were  coming." 

"A  very  gentlemanly  young  num,  indeed,"  said  ^[r. 
Ringgan. 

T^ere  was  a  grave  silence.  The  old  gentleman  sat  look* 
uig  on  the  floi^r ;  Fleda  sat  looking  into  the  lire,  with  all 
her  might 
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««AVell,^'  said  Mr.  Binggan  after  a  Httie,  '^liow  woqM 
youlikeit,  Fledal" 

"What,  grandpa r 

"  To  go  out  to  Paris  to  jour  aunt,  with  this  Mrs.  Carl» 
tonr 

"  I  shouldnH  like  it  at  all,"  said  Fleda  smiling,  and  letting 
her  eyes  go  back  to  the  fire.  But  looking  after  the  pause 
of  a  minute  or  two  again  tO  her  grand&ther's  face,  she  was 
struck  with  its  expression  of  stem  anxiety.  She  rose  in- 
stantly, and  coming  to  him  and  laying  one  hand  gently  oa 
his  knee,  said  in  tones  that  fell  as  light  on  the  ear  as  the 
touch  of  a  mo(Hibeam  on  the  water,  ^^You  do  not  want  me 
to  go,  do  you,  grandpa  f 

"No  dear!"  said  the  old  gentleman,  letting  his  hand 
fall  upon  hers, — "  no  dear ! — ^that  is  the  last  thing  I  want !" 

But  Fleda's  keen  ear  discerned  not  only  the  deep  aflec* 
tion  but  something  of  regret  in  the  voice,  which  troubled 
her.  She  stood,  anxious  and  fearing,  while  her  grandfather 
lifting  his  hand  again  and  again  let  it  faU  gently  upon  hers ; 
and  amid  all  the  fondness  of  the  action  Fleda  somehow 
seemed  to  ^eel  in  it  the  same  regret. 

'  You'll  not  let  aunt  Lucy,  nor  ai^ybody  else,  take  me 
away  from  you,  will  you,  grandpa  f  said  she  after  a  little, 
leaning  both  arms  affectionately  on  his  knee  and  looking 
up  into  his  &ce. 

"No  indeed,  dear!"  said  he,  with  an  attempt  at  his 
vsual  heartiness, — "  not  as  long  as  I  have  a  place  to  keep 
you.  While  I  have  a  roof  to  put  my  head  under,  it  shall 
oover  yours." 

To  Fleda's  hope  that  would  have  said  enough ;  but  her 
grandfather's  &ce  was  so  moved  from  its  wonted  expres- 
sion of  calm  dignity  t^t  it  was  plain  his  hope  was  tasting 
bitter  things.  Fleda  watched  in  silent  grief*  and  amaze- 
ment the  watering  eye  and  unnerved  lip ;  till  her  grand* 
father  indignantly  dashing  away  a  tear  or  two  drew  her 
close  to  his  breast  and  kissed  her.  But  she  well  guessed 
that  the  reason  why  he  did  not  for  a  minute  or  two  say 
anything,  was  because  he  could  not.  Neither  could  she. 
She  was  fighting  with  her  woman's  nature  to  keep  it  down, 
—learning  the  lesson  early ! 

"  Ah  well," — said  Mr.  Kinggan  at  length,  in  a  kind  of 
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lone  that  might  indicate  the  giving  up  a  struggle  which  ho 
oad  no  means  of  carrying  on,  or  the  endeavour  to  ccmoeal 
it  from  the  too  keen-wrought  feelings  of  his  little  grands 
daughter, — ^  there  will  be  a  way  opened  for  us  somehow 
We  must  let  our  Heavenl  v  Father  take  care  of  us." 

^  And  he  will,  grandpa,    whispered  Fleda. 

"Yes  dear! — We  are  selfish  creatures.  Your  &ther'i 
and  your  mother's  diild  will  not  be  forgotten." 

"  Nor  you  either,  dear  grandpa,"  said  the  little  girl,  laying 
her  soft  dieek  alongside  of  his,  and  speaking  by  dint  of  a 
great  eflbrt. 

'*No,"  said  he,  clasping  her  more  tenderly, — "no— it 
would  be  wicked  in  me  to  doubt  it.  He  has  blessed  me  all 
my  life  long  with  a  great  many  more  blessings  than  I  de^ 
served ;  and  if  he  chooses  to  take  away  the  sunshine  of  my 
last  days  I  will  bow  my  head  to  his  will,  and  believe  that 
he  does  all  things  well,  though  I  cannot  see  it." 

^  Don't,  dear  grandpa,"  said  Fleda,  stealing  her  othei 
arm  round  his  neck  and  hiding  her  &ce  there, — "please 
don't!—" 

He  very  much  regretted  that  he  had  said  too  much. 
He  did  not  however  know  exactly  how  to  mend  it  He 
kissed  her  and  stroked  her  soft  hair,  but  that  and  the  man* 
B«r  of  it  only  made  it  more  difficult  lor  Fleda  to  recover 
herself  which  die  was  struggling  to  do ;  and  when  he  tried 
to  speak  in  tuSceats  of  dieering  his  voice  trembled.  Fleda's 
heart  was  breaking,  but  she  felt  that  she  was  making 
matters  worse,  and  she  had  already  concluded  on  a  mature 
review  of  circumstances  that  it  was  her  duty  to  be  dieerfuL 
Bo  after  a  few  verv  heartfelt  tears  which  she  could  not 
help,  she  raised  her  head  and  smiled,  even  while  she  wiped 
the  traces  of  them  away. 

"  After  all,  grandpa,  said  she,  "  perhaps  Mr.  Jollv  will 
come  here  in  the  morning  with  some  good  news,  and  then 
we  should  be  troubling  ourselves  just  u>r  nothing." 

"  Perhaps  he  will,''^  said  Mr.  Binggan,  in  a  way  that 
lovnded  much  more  like  "  Perhaps  he  won't !"  But  Fleda 
was  determined  now  not  to  seem  discouraged  again.  She 
thought  the  best  way  was  to  change  the  conversation. 

"  it  is  very  kind  in  aunt  Lucy,  isn't  it,  grandpa,  what  she 
has  written  tome  1" 
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"  Why  no,''  said  Mr.  Ringgan,  decidedly,  "  I  can't  saf 
I  think  it  is  any  very  extraordinary  manifestation  of  kind 
ness  in  anybody  to  want  you." 

Fleda  smiled  her  thanks  for  this  compliment. 

•*  It  might  be  a  kindness  in  me  to  give  you  to  hei\" 

"  It  wouldn't  be  a  kindness  to  me,  grandpa." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  he  gravely.  They  wer« 
getting  back  to  the  old  subject.  Fleda  made  another  great 
effort  at  a  diversion. 

'*  Grandpa,  was  my  father  like  my  uncle  Rossitur  in  any 
thing  1" 

The  diversion  was  effected. 

"  Not  he,  dear !"  said  Mr.  Ringgan.  "  Your  father  had 
ten  times  tiie  man  in  him  that  ever  your  uncle  was." 

"  Why  what  kind  of  a  man  is  uncle  Rossitur,  grandpa  ?" 

"  Ho  dear !  I  can't  tell.  I  haVt  seen  much  of  himi. 
I  wouldn't  judge  a  man  without  knowing  more  of  him  than 
I  do  of  Mr.  Rossitur.  He  seemed  an  amiable  kind  of  man. 
But  no  one  would  ever  have  thought  of  looking  at  him,  no 
more  than  at  a  shadow,  when  your  father  was  by." 

The  diversion  took  effect  on  Fleda  herself  now.  She 
looked  up  pleased. 

"  You  remember  your  father,  Fleda  1" 

"  Yes  grandpa,  but  not  very  well  always ; — I  remember 
a  great  many  things  about  him,  but  I  can't  remember 
exactly  how  he  looked, — except  once  or  twice." 

"  Ay,  and  he  wa'n't  well  the  last  time  you  remember  him. 
But  he  was  a  noble-looking  man — in  form  and  face  too— 
and  his  looks  were  the  worst  part  of  him.  He  seemed 
made  of  different  stuff  from  all  the  people  around,"  said 
Mr.  Ringgan  sighing,  ^*and  they  felt  it  too  I  used  to 
notice,  without  knowing  it.  When  his  cousins  were  *  Sam ' 
and  ^Johnny'  and  'Bill,'  he  was  always,  that  is,  afler  he 
grew  up,  *  ifr.  Walter.^  I  believe  they  were  a  little  afeard 
of  him.  And  with  all  his  bravery  and  fire  he  could  be  as 
gentle  as  a  woman." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Fleda,  whose  eyes  were  dropping 
soft  tears  and  glittering  at  the  same  time  with  gratified 
feeling.     "  What  made  him  be  a  soldier,  grandpa?" 

"  Oh  I  don't  know,  dear ! — ^he  was  too  good  to  make  a 
&rmer  of — or  his  high  spirit  wanted  to  rise  in  the  world-  • 
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^  he  couldn^t  rest  without  trying  to  be  something  more  than 
other  folks.  I  don't  know  whether  people  are  any  happier 
for  it" 

"  Did  Ae  go  to  West  Point,  grandpa?" 

^  No  dear ! — he  started  without  having  so  much  of  a  push 
as  that ;  but  he  was  one  of  those  that  don't  need  any  push- 
ing ;  he  would  have  worked  his  way  up,  put  him  anywhere 
you  wouRl,  and  he  did,— over  the  heads  of  West  Pointers  and 
ill,  and  would  have  gone  to  the  top,  I  verily  believe,  if  he 
had  lived  long  enough.  He  was  as  fine  a  fellow  as  there 
was  in  all  the  army.  /  don't  believe  there's  the  like  of 
him  left  in  it." 

"  He  had  been  a  major  a  good  while,  hadn't  he,  grandpa  ?" 

"  Yes.  It  was  just  after  he  was  made  captain  that  he 
went  to  Albany,  and  there  he  saw  your  mother.  She  and 
her  sister,  your  aunt  Lucy,  were  wards  of  the  patroon.  I 
was  in  Albany,*  in  the  legislature,  that  winter,  and  I  knew 
them  both  very  well ;  but  your  aunt  Lucy  had  been  mar- 
ried  some  years  before.  She  was  staying  there  that  winter 
without  her  husband — he  was  abroad  somewhere." 

Fleda  was  no  stranger  to  these  details  and  had  learned 
long  ago  what  was  meant  by  *  wards'  and  '  the  patroon.' 

"  Your  father  was  made  a  major  some  years  afterwards," 
Mr.  Ringgan  went  on,  '^  for  his  fine  behaviour  out  here  at 
the  West — what's  the  name  of  the  place  % — I  forget  it  just 
now — fighting  the  Indians.  There  never  was  anything  finer 
done." 

*'  He  was  brave,  wasn't  he,  grandpa  1" 

"  Brave ! — he  had  a  heart  of  iron  sometimes,  for  as  soft  as 
ft  was  at  others.  And  he  had  an  eye,  when  he  was  roused, 
that  I  never  saw  anything  that  would  stand  against  But 
your  father  had  a  better  sort  of  courage  than  the  common 
sort — ^he  had  enough  of  that — but  this  is  a  rarer  thing — ^he 
never  was  afraid  to  do  what  in  his  conscience  he  thought 
was  right.  Moral  courage  I  call  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
very  noblest  qualities  a  man  can  have." 

"  That's  a  kind  of  courage  a  woman  may  have,"  said  Fleda. 

"Yes — you  may  have  that;  and  I  guess  it's  the  ouly 
kind  of  courage  you'll  ever  be  troubled  with,"  said  her 
grandfather  looking  laughingly  at  her.  "  However,  any  man 
may  walk  up  to  the  cannon  s  mouth,  but  it  is  only  one  here 
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vtA  there  that  will  walk  out  agamst  men's  opinions  becaiiM 
he  thinks  it  is  right  That  was  one  of  the  things  I  admired 
most  in  your  father." 

" Didn't  my  mother  have  it  too?"  said  Fleda. 

'^  I  don't  know — she  had  ahoot  everythii^  tl»t  waa 
good.     A  sweet,  pretty  creature  .she  was,  as  ever  I  saw." 

"  Was  she  like  aunt  Lucy?" 

^  No,  not  much.  She  was  a  deal  handsomer  tlian  your, 
aunt  is  or  ever  could  have  been.  She  was  the  handsomest 
woman,  I  think,  that  ever  I  set  eyes  upon ;  and  a  sweet, 
gentle,  lovely  creature.  F<m11  never  match  her,"  siud  Mr. 
Kinggan,  with  a  curious  twist  of  his  head  and  sly  laughing 
twist  of  his  eyes  at  Fleda ; — "  you  may  be  as  good  as  sh<* 
was,  but  you'll  never  be  as  good-looking." 

Fleda  laughed,  nowise  displeased. 

**  You've  got  her  hazel  eyes  though,*'  remarked  Mr.  King« 
gan,  after  a  minute  or  two,  viewing  his  little  granddaughter 
with  a  sufficiently  satisfied  expression  of  countenance. 

'*€htmdpa,"  said  ^e,  *^  don  t  you  think  Mr.  Carieton  has 
handsome  eyes?" 

"  Mr.  Carieton  ? — hmn — ^I  doa't  know ;  I  didn't  look  at 
his  eyes.  A  very  well-looking  young  man  though — ^very 
gentlemanly  too." 

Fleda  had  heard  all  this  and  much  more  about  her  pa- 
rents some  dozens  of  times  before ;  but  she  and  her  grand- 
fitther  were  never  tired  of  going  it  over.  If  the  conversa- 
tion that  recalled  his  lost  treasures  had  of  necessity  a  char* 
acter  of  sadness  and  tenderness,  it  yet  bespoke  not  more 
regret  that  he  had  lost  them  than  exulting  pride  and  de- 
light in  what  they  had  been, — ^perhaps  not  so  much.  And 
Fleda  delighted  to  go  back  and  feed  her  imagination  with 
stories  of  the  mother  whom  she  could  not  remember,  and 
of  the  father  whose  fair  bright  image  stood  in  her  memory 
as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  high  and  noble  and  pure. 
A  kind  of  guardian  angel  that  image  was  to  little  fleda. 
These  ideal  likenesses  of  her  father  and  mother,  the  one 
djrawn  from  history  and  recollection,  the  other  from  hist'jry 
only,  had  been  her  preservative  from  all  the  untoward  in« 
fluences  and  unfortunate  examples  which  had  surrounded 
her  since  her  father's  death  some  three  or  four  years  before 
had  left  her  almost  alone  in  her  grandfiither's  ho'ise.    They 
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in  diaracter,  which  nothing  she  saw  around  her,  after  of 
course  her  grandfather,  and  one  other  exception,  seemed  at 
all  to  meet ;  and  pallJy  from  her  own  innate  fineness  of  na. 
ture,  and  jMUtly  from  this  pure  ideal  always  present  with 
her,  she  had  shrunk  almost  instinctively  from  the  few  va* 
rieties  of  human  nature  the  country-side  presented  to  her, 
ard  was  in  fact  a  very  isolated  little  being,  living  in  a  world 
of  her  own,  and  clinging  with  all  her  strong  out-goings  of  afiec- 
tion  to  her  grand^ther  only;  granting  to  but  one  other 
person  any  considerable  share  in  her  r^ard  or  esteem.  Lit- 
tle Fleda  was  not  in  the  least  misanthropical ;  she  gave 
her  kindly  sympathies  to  all  who  came  in  her  way  on  whom 
they  could  possibly  be  bestowed ;  but  these  people  were 
nothing  to  her;  her  spirit  fell  off  from  them,  even  in  their 
pesence ;  there  was  no  affinity.  She  was  in  truth  what 
her  grand&ther  had  affirmed  of  her  father,  made  of  different 
Muff  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  was  no  tincture  of 
pride  in  all  this ;  there  was  no  conscious  feeling  of  superi- 
ority ;  she  could  merely  have  told  you  that  she  did  not  care 
to  hear  these  people  talk,  that  she  did  not  love  to  be  with  them ; 
though  she  would  have  said  so  to  no  eartlily  creature  but 
her  grandfather,  if  even  to  him. 

^  It  must  be  pleasant,"  said  Fleda,  after  looking  for  some 
minutes  thoughtfully  into  the  fire, — ^  it  must  be  a  pleasant 
thing  to  have  a  fiither  and  mother." 

"Yes  dear!"  said  her  grandfather,  sighing, — ^'*you  have 
lost  a  great  deal !  Bat  there  is  vour  aunt  Lucy — ^you  are 
not  dependent  altogether  on  me. 

"Oh  grandpa !"  said  the  little  girl  laying  one  hand  again 
pleadiL*fi;ly  on  his  knee; — "I  didn't  mean — ^I  mean — I  was 
apeak  infi  in  general — I  wasn't  thinking  of  myself  in  par- 
ticular.'^ 

"1  know,  dear!"  said  he,  as  before  taking  the  little  hand 
in  his  own  and  moving  it  soflly  up  and  down  on  his  knee. 
But  the  action  was  sad,  and  there  was  the  same  look  of  sor- 
rowful stem  anxiety.  Fleda  got  up  and  put  her  arm  ovei 
his  shoulder,  speaking  from  a  heart  filled  too  full. 

"  1  don't  want  aunt  Lucy — I  don't  care  about  aunt  Lucy; 
I  don't  want  anything  but  you,  grandpa.  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
talk  no.' 
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"  Ah  well,  dear,"  said  he,  without  looking  at  her, — hi 
couldn't  bear  to  look  at  her, — "  it's  well  it  is  so.  I  sha'n'l 
last  a  great  while — it  isn't  likely — and  I  am  glad  to  know 
there  is  some  one  you  can  fall  back  upon  when  I  am 
gone." 

Fleda's  next  words  were  scarce  audible,  but  they  contain- 
ed a  reproach  to  him  for  speaking  so. 

"  We  may  as  well  look  at  it,  dear,"  said  he  gravely ; 
"  it  must  come  to  that — ^sooner  or  later — ^but  you  mustn't 
distress  yourself  about  it  beforehand.  Don't  cry— don't, 
dear !"  said  he,  tenderly  kissing  her^  *^  I  didn't  mean  to 
trouble  yau  so.  There — there — look  up,  dear — let's  take 
the  good  we  have  and  be  thankful  for  it.  God  will  ar- 
range the  rest,  in  his  own  good  way.  Fleda  I — I  wouldn't 
have  said  a  word  if  I  had  thought  it  would  have  worried 
you  so." 

He  would  not  indeed.  But  he  had  spoken  as  men  so  oft- 
en speak,  out  of  the  depths  of  their  own  passion  or  bitterness, 
forgetting  that  they  are  wringing  the  cords  of  a  delicate  harp, 
and  not  knowing  what  mischief  they  have  done  till  they 
find  the  instrument  all  out  of  tune, — ^more  often  not  know- 
ing it  ever.  It  is  pity, — for  how  frequently  a  discord  is  left 
that  jars  all  life  long;-  and  how  much  more  frequently  still 
the  harp,  though  retaining  its  sweetness  and  truth  of  tone 
to  the  end,  is  gradually  unstrung. 

Poor  Fleda  could  hardly  hold  up  her  head  for  a  long 
time,  and  recalling  bitterly  her  unlucky  innocent  remark 
which  had  led  to  all  this  trouble  she  almost  made  up  her 
mind  with  a  certain  heroine  of  Miss  Edgeworth's,  that  "  it 
is  best  never  to  mention  things."  Mr.  Ringgan,  now  tho- 
roughly alive  to  the  wounds  he  had  been  inflicting,  held  his 
little  pet  in  his  arms,  pillowed  her  head  on  his  breast,  and 
by  every  tender  and  soothing  action  and  word  endeavoured 
to  undo  what  he  had  done.  And  after  a  while  the  agony 
was  over,  the  wet  eyelashes  were  lifted  up,  and  the  meek  sor- 
rowful little  face  lay  quietly  upon  Mr.  Ringgan's  breast, 
ffazing  out  into  the  fire  as  gravely  as  if  the  Panorama  of 
Bfe  were  there.  She  little  heeded  at  first  her  grandfather's 
cheering  talk,  she  knew  it  was  for  a  purpose. 

"Ain't  it  most  time  for  you  to  go  to  bedl"  whispered 
Mr.  Ringgan  when  he  thought  the  purpose  was  efieoted. 
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*  Shall  I  tell  Cjnthj  to  get  you  jour  milk,  grandpa  I** 
•aid  the  little  girl  rousing  herself. 

**  Yes  dear. — Stop, — what  if  you  and  me  waa  to  have 
•ome  roast  apples  ?— wouldn't  you  like  it  ?" 

"  Well — ^yes,  1  should,  grand  pa,''  said  Fleda,  understand 
ing  perfectly  why  he  wished  it,  and  wishing  it  herself  for 
that  same  reason  and  no  other. 

"  Cynthy,  let's  have  some  of  those  roast  apples,"  said 
Mr.  Ringgan,  **  and  a  couple  of  bowls  of  milk  here." 

**  No,  ril  get  the  apples  myself,  Cynthy,"  said  Fleda. 

"  And  youTieedn't  take  any  of  the  cream  off,  Cynthy," 
added  Mr.  Ringgan. 

One  comer  of  the  kitchen  table  was  hauled  up  to  the 
fire,  to  be  comfortable,  Fleda  said,  and  she  and  her  grand- 
&ther  sat  down  on  the  opposite  sides  of  it  to  do  honour  to 
the  apples  and  milk ;  each  with  the  simple  intent  of  keep- 
ing up  appearances  and  cheating  the  other  into  cheerfulness. 
There  is  however,  deny  it  who  can,  an  exhilarating  effect  in 
good  wholesome  food  taken  when  one  is  in  some  need  of 
it ;  and  Fleda  at  least  found  the  supper  relish  exceeding 
well-  Every  one  furthermore  knows  the  relief  of  a  hearty 
flow  of  tears  when  a  secret  weight  has  been  pressing  on  the 
mind.  She  was  just  ready  for  anything  reviving.  After 
the  third  mouthful  she  began  to  talk,  and  before  the-  bot- 
tom of  the  bowls  was  reached  she  had  smiled  more  than 
once.  So  her  grand&ther  thought  no  harm  was  done,  and 
went  to  bed  quite  comforted ;  and  Fleda  climbed  the  steep 
stairs  that  led  from  his  door  to  her  little  chamber  just  over 
his  head.  It  was  small  and  mean,  immediately  under  the 
roof,  with  only  one  window.  There  were  plenty  of  better 
rooms  in  the  house,  but  Fleda  liked  this  because  it  kept 
her  near  her  grandfather;  and  indeed  ahe  had  always  had 
it  ever  sflice  her  Other's  death,  and  never  thought  of  taking 
any  other. 

She  had  a  fashion,  this  child,  in  whom  the  simplicity  of 
practical  life  and  the  poetry  of  imaginative  life  were  cu- 
riously blended, — she  had  a  fashion  of  going  to  her  window 
every  night  when  the  moon  or  stars  were  shining  to  look 
9Ut  for  a  minute  or  two  before  she  went  to  bed ;  and  some- 
^mes  the  minutes  were  more  than  any  good  grandmother 
PI  aunt  would  have  considered  wholesome  for  little  Fleda 
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in  the  fresh  night  air.  But  there  waa  no  one  to  watch  or 
reprimand ;  and  whatever  it  was  that  Fleda  read  in  earth 
or  sky,  the  charm  which  held  her  one  bright  night  was  sure 
to  bring  her  to  her  window  the  next.  Tiiis  evening  a  faim 
young  moon  lighted  up  but 'dimly  the  meadow  and  what 
was  called  the  "  east-hill,"  over-against  which  the  window 
in  question  looked.  The  air  was  calm  and  mild ;  there 
was  no  frost  to-night;  the  stillness  was  entire,  and  the 
stars  shone  in  a  cloudless  sky.  Fleda  set  open  the  win^ 
dow  and  looked  out  with  a  face  that  again  bore  tokens  of 
the  experiences  of  that  day.  She  wanteijT  the  soothing 
speech  of  nature's  voice ;  and  child  as  she  was  she  could 
hear  it.  She  did  not  know,  in  her  simplicity,  what  it  was 
that  comforted  and  soothed  her,  but  she  stood  at  her  win^ 
dow  enjoying. 

It  was  so  perfectly  still,  her  fancy  presently  went  to  all 
those  people  who  had  hushed  their  various  work  and  were 
now  resting,  or  soon  would  be,  in  the  unconsciousness  and 
the  helplessness  of  sleep.  The  helplessness^ — ^and  then  that 
Eye  that  never  sleeps ;  that  Hand  that  keeps  them  all,  that 
is  never  idle,  that  is  the  safety  and  the  strength  alike  of  all 
the  earth  and  of  them  that  wake  or  sleep  upon  it, — 

"  And  if  he  takes  care  of  them  all,  will  he  not  take  care 
of  poor  little  me?"  thought  Fleda.  "  Oh  how  clad  I  am 
1  know  there  is  a  God ! — ^How  glad  I  am  I  know  he  is  such 
a  God  I  and  that  I  can  trust  in  him ;  and  he  will  make 
everything  go  right.  How  I  forget  this  sometimes !  But 
Jesus  does  not  forget  his  children.  Oh  I  am  a  happy  little 
girl ! — Grandpa's  saying  what  he  did  don't  make  it  so— 
perhaps  I  shall  die  the  first — but  I  hope  not,  for  what  would 
become  of  him  I — But  this  and  everything  will  all  be 
arranged  right,  and  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  but  to 
obey  Grod  and  please  him,  and  he  will  take  care  o#  the  rest. 
He  has  forbidden  ii«  to  be  careful  about  it  too." 

With  grateful  tears  of  relief  Fleda  shut  the  window  and 
began  to  imdress  herself,  her  heart  so  lightened  of  its  buiv> 
den  that  her  thoughts  presently  took  leave  to  go  out  again 
upon  pleasure  excursions  in  various  directions ;  and  one  of 
the  last  things  in  Fleda's  mind  before  sleep  surprised  her 
was,  what  a  nice  thing  it  was  for  any  one  to  bow  and  smilt 
to  as  Mr.  Carleton  did  I 
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CHAPTEE  III. 


I  know  each  Um,  and  evwy  alley  greaa, 
Dingle  or  busby  dell  of  tbli  wild  wood. 
And  erery  boaky  boara  ttom  aide  to  aida; 
My  dally  walka  and  aneleiit  neighbourhood. 

MlLTOII. 


FLEDA  and  her  grandfather  had  bnt  just  riseti  from  a 
tolerably  earlj  breakfast  the  next  morning,  when  th« 
two  young  sportsmen  entered  the  room. 

"  Ha !"  said  Mr.  Ringgan, — "  I  declare  !  you're  stirring 
betimes.  Come  fire  or  six  miles  this  morning  aVeady. 
Well — that's  the  stuff  to  make  sportsmen  of.  OS  for  the 
woodcock,  hey  % — And  I  was  to  go  with  you  and  shew  yoH 
the  groimd. — ^I  declare  I  don't  know  how  in  the  world  1  can 
do  it  this  morning,  I'am  so  very  stiff — ten  times  as  bad  as 
I  was  yesterday.  I  had  a  window  open  in  my  room  last 
night,  I  expect  that  must  have  been  the  cause.  I  don't  see 
how  I  could  have  overlooked  it,  but  I  never  gave  it  a 
hought,  till  this  mominff  I  found  myself  so  lame  I  could 
Hardly  get  out  of  bed. — -1  am  very  sorry,  upon  my  word !" 

"  I  am  very  sorry  we  must  lose  your  company,  sir,"  said 
die  young  Englishman,  ^'  and  for  such -a  cause ;  but  as  to  the 
rest! — I  daresay  your  directions  will  guide  us  sufficiently." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  II 
is  pretty  hard  to  steer  by  a  chart  that  is  only  laid  down  in 
the  imagination.  I  set  out  once  to  ao  in  New  York  from 
one  side  of  the  city  over  into  the  other,  and  the  first  thing 
1  knew  1  found  myself  travelling  along  half  a  mile  out  of 
•own.  1  had  to  get  in  a  stage  and  ride  back  and  fnke  a 
fresh  start.  Out  at  the  West  they  say  when  you  are  in  the 
woods  you  can  tell  which  is  north  by  the  moss  growing 
on  that  side  of  the  trees ;  but  if  you're  lost  you'll  be  pretty 
api  to  find  the  moss  grows  on  all  sides  of  the  trees.    1 
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couldn't  make  out  any  way  marks  at  all,  in  such  a  labyiintb 
of  brick  comers.  Well,  let  us  see — \^  I  tell  jrou  now  it  is 
so  easy  to  mistake  one  hill  for  another — Fleda,  child, 
you  put  on  your  sun-bonnet  and  take  these  gentlemen  back 
to  the  twenty-acre  lot,  and  from  there  you  can  tell  'em  how 
to  go  so  1  guess  they  won't  mistake  it" 

^^'^"^  no  means!"  said  Mr.  Carleton;  "we  cannot  give 
her  so  much  trouble ;  it  would  be  buying  our  pleasure  at 
much  too  dear  a  rate." 

**  Tut,  tut,"  said  the  old  gentleman  ;  "  she  thinks  nothing 
of  trouble,  and  the  walk'll  do  her  good.  She'd  like  to  be 
out  all  day,  I  believe,  if  she  had  any  one  to  go  along  with, 
but  I'm  rather  a  stupid  companion  for  such  a  spry  little 
pair  of  feet.  Fleda,  look  here, — when  they  get  to  the  lot 
they  can  find  their  own  way  after  that  You  know  where 
the  place  is — where  your  cousin  Seth  shot  so  many  wood- 
cock last  year,  over  in  Mr.  Hurlbut's  land, — when  you  get 
to  the  big  lot  you  must  tell  these  gentlemen  to  go  straight 
over  the  hill,  not  Squire  Thornton  s  hill,  but  mine,  at  the 
back  of  the  lot, — they  must  go  straight  over  it  till  they  come 
to  cleared  land  on  the  other  side ;  then  they  must  keep 
along  by  the  edge  of  the  wood,  to  the  right,  till  they  come 
to  the  brook ;  they-  must  cto9%  the  brook,  and  follow  up  the 
opposite  bank,  and  they'll  know  the  ground  when  they 
come  to  it,  or  they  don't  deserve  to.  Do  you  understand  1 
— now  run  and  get  your  hat  for  they  ought  to  be  off." 

Fleda  went,  but  neither  her  step  nor  her  look  shewed 
any  great  willingness  to  the  business. 

"  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Ringgan,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  "  your 
little  granddaughter  has  some  reasen  for  not  wisiiing  to 
take  such  a  long  walk  this  morning.  Pray  allow  us  to  go 
without  her." 

"  Pho,  pho,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  she  wants  to  go." 

"  I  guess  she's  skeered  o'  the  guns,"  said  Cynthy,  happy 
to  get  a  chance  to  edge  in  a  word  before  such  company  ;— 
**  it's  that  ails  her." 

"  V/  ell,  well, — she  must  get  used  to  it,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan. 
« Here  she  is!" 

Fleda  had  it  in  her  mind  to  whisper  to  him  a  word  of 
hope  about  Mr.  Jolly ;  but  she  recollected  that  it  was  at 
best  an  und^rtain  hope,  and  that  if  her  grand&ther's  thoughtii 
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were  off  the  subject  it  was  better  to  leave  them  so.  She 
only  kissed  him  for  good-by,  and  went  out  with  the  two 
gentlemen. 

As  they  took  up  their  guns  Mr.  Carleton  caught  the 
timid  shunning  glance  her  eye  gave  at  them. 

**  Do  you  dislike  the  company  of  these  noisy  friends  of 
ours,  Miss  Fleda?"  said  he. 

fleda  hesitated,  and  finally  said  '*  she  didn't  much  lik« 
to  be  v&rj  near  them  when  they  were  fired." 

"  Put  tiiat  fear  away  then,"  said  he,  "  for  they  shall  keep 
a  respectful  silence  so  long  as  they  have  the  honour  to  be 
in  your  company.  If  the  woodcock  come  about  us  as  tame 
as  quails  our  guns  shall  not  be  provoked  to  say  anything 
tillyour  departure  gives  them  leave." 

Fleda  smiled  her  thanks  and  set  forward,  privately  much 
confirmed  in  her  opinion  that  Mr.  Carleton  had  handsome 
eyes. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  house  Fleda  left  the  meadow 
for  an  old  apple-orchard  at  the  left,  lying  on  a  steep  side 
hill.  Up  this  hill-side  they  toiled ;  and  then  found  them- 
selves on  a  ridge  of  table-land,  stretching  back  £br  some 
distance  along  the  edge  of  a  little  valley  or  bottom  of  per- 
fectly flat  smooth  pasture-ground.  The  valley  was  very 
narrow,  only  divided  into  fields  by  fences  running  from 
side  to  side.  The  table-land  might  be  a  hundred  feet  or 
more  above  the  level  of  the  bottom,  with  a  steep  face  to- 
wards it.  A  little  way  back  from  the  edge  the  woods  began ; 
between  them  and  the  brow  of  the  hill  the  ground  was 
smooth  and  green,  planted  as  if  by  art  with  flourishing 
young  silver  pines  and  once  in  a  while  a  hemlock,  some 
standing  in  all  their  luxuriance  alone,  and  some  in  groups. 
With  now  and  then  a  smooth  grey  rock,  or  large  boulder- 
stone  which  had  somehow  inexplicably  stopped  on  the  brow  * 
of  the  hill  instead  of  rolling  down  into  what  at  some  for- 
mer time  no  doubt  was  a  bed  of  water, — all  this  open  strip 
of  the  table-land  might  have  stood  with  very  little  coaxing 
for  a  piece  of  a  gentleman's  pleasure-ground.  On  the  op. 
posite  side  of  the  little  valley  was  a  low  rocky  height, 
covered  with  wood,  now  in  the  splendour  of  varied  red  and 
grr^n  and  purple  and  brown  and  gold ;  between,  at  iheif 
fe  s  lay  the  soft  quiet  green  meadow ;  and  ofTno  the  lefu 
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beyond  the  far  end  of  the  valley,  was  the  glor/  of  th« 
autumn  woods  again,  softened  in  the  distance.  A  true 
October  sky  seemed  to  pervade  all,  mildly  blue,  transpa- 
rently pure,  with  that  clearness  of  atmosphere  that  no  other 
month  gives  us ;  a  sky  that  would  have  conferred  a  patent 
of  nobility  on  any  landscape.  The  scene  was  certunly  con* 
tracted  and  nowise  remarkable  in  any  of  its  fe^ttures,  but 
Nature  had  shal^en  out  all  her  colours  over  the  land,  and 
drawn  a  veil  from  the  sky,  and  breathed  through  the  woods 
and  over  the  hill-side  the  very  breath  of  health,  enjoyment, 
and  vigour. 

"^  When  they  were  about  over-against  the  middle  of  the 
valley,  Mr.  (^leton  suddenly  iflade  a  pause  and  stood  for 
some  minutes  silently  looking.  His  two  companions  came 
to  a  halt  on  either  side  of  him,  one  not  a  little  pleased,  the 
other  a  little  impatient. 

"  Beautiful !"  Mr.  Carleton  said  at  length. 

"  Yes,"  said  Fleda  gravely,  '*  I  think  it's  a  pretty  pkoe. 
I  like  it  up  here." 

"  We  sha'n^t  catch  many  woodcock  among  these  pines,** 
said  young  Rossitur. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  presently,  "  how  any  one 
should  have 'called  these  'melancholy  days,'  " 

"Who  has?"  said  Rossitur. 

"A  countryman  of  yours,"  said  his  friend  glandng  at 
him.  "  If  he  had  been  a  countryman  of  mine  there  would 
have  been  less  marvel.  But  here  is  none  of  the  sadness  of 
decay — none  of  the  withering — if  the  tokens  of  old  age  are 
seen  at  all  it  is  in  the  majestic  honours  that  crown  a  glo< 
rious  life — the  graces  of  a  matured  and  ripened  character. 
This  has  nothing  in  common,  Rossitur,  with  those  dull 
moralists  who  are  always  dinning  decay  and  death  into 
^  one's  ears ; — ^this  speaks  of  Life.  Instead  of  freezing  all 
one's  hopes  and  enei^es,  it  quickens  the  pulse  with  the 
desire  to  do, — *Th^  saddest  of  the  year' — Bryant  was 
wrong." 

"  Bryant  1— oh !" — said  young  Rossitur ;  "  I  didn't  know 
who  you  were  speaking  of." 

-  "  I  believe,  now  I  think  of  it,  he  was  writing  of  a  some* 
what  later  time  of  the  year, — ^I  don't  know  how  all  this 
will  look  \h  November." 
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^  I  think  it  ii  very  pleasant  in  Norei^ber/'  said  Uttla 
Ileda  eedatd  J. 

**  Dod't  you  know  Bryant^s  '  Death  of  the  Flowers,'  Roa^ 
sitnr?"  said  his  friend  smiling.  ^What  have  you  been 
doing  all  your  life  1" 

^  Not  studying  the  fine  arts  at  West  Point,  Mr.  Carl» 
loo.'*  ^ 

**Then  sit  down  here,  and  let  me  mend  that  place  in 
your  education.  Sit  down  t  and  I'll  give  you  something 
Hetter  than  woodcock.  You  keep  a  game-bag  for  thoughts, 
don't  you  1" 

Mr.  Rossitur  wished  Mr.  Carleton  didn't  But  he  sat 
down  however,  and  listened  with  an  unedified  &ce ;  while 
his  friend,  more  to  please  himself  it  must  be  confessed 
than  for  any  other  reason,  and  perhaps  with  half  a  notion 
to  try  Fleda,  repeated  the  beautiful  words.  He  presently 
saw  l^ey  were  not  lost  upon  one  of  his  hearers ;  she  lis- 
tened intently. 

**lt  is  very  pretty,"  said  Rossitur  when  he  had  done. 
**  I  believe  I  have  seen  it  before  somewhere." 

"There  is  no  *  smoky  light'  to^iay,"  said  Fleda. 

""No,"  sud  Mr.  Carleton,  smiling  to  himself  "Noth> 
ing  but  that  could  improve  the  beauty  of  all  this,  Miss 
Fleda." 

""/  like  it  better  as  it  is,"  said  Fleda. 

*'I  am  surprised  at  that,"  said  young  Rossitur.  "I 
toought  you  lived  on  smoke." 

There  was  nothing  in  the  words,  but  the  tone  was  not 
exactly  polite.     Fleda  granted  him  neither  smile  nor  look. 

'^  I  am  glad  you  like  it  up  here,"  she  went  on,  gravely 
doing  the  honours  of  the  place.  ^^I  came  this  way  because 
*we  shouldn't  have  so  many  fences  to  climb." 

^  You  are  the  best  little  guide  possible,  and  I  have  no 
^ubt  would  always  lead  one  the  right  way,"  said  Mr, 
Carleton. 

Again  the  same  gentle,  kind,  appreciating  look.  Fleda 
unconsciously  drew  a  step  nearer.  There  was  a  certain 
jndefined  confidence  established  between  them. 

"  There's  a  little  brook  down  there  in  spring,"  said  she 
pointing  to  a  small  grass^own  water-course  in  the  mea- 
dow, hardly  discernible  from  the  height, — "  but  there's  no 
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snow  breaks  up ;  but  it  dries  away  by  June  or  July." 

**What  are  those  trees  so  beautifully  tinged  with  red 
and  orange  1— down  there  by  the  fence  in  the  meadow." 

'^I  am  not  woodsman  enough  to  inform  you,"  replied 
Rossi  tur. 

"Those  are  maples,"  said  Fleda,  "sugar  maples.  Tha 
one  all  orange  is  a  hickory." 

"How  do  you  knowl"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  turning  tc 
her.     "  By  your  wit  as  a  fairy  ?" 

"  I  know  by  the  colour,"  said  Fleda  modestly, — "  and  by 
the  shape  too." 

"  Fairy,"  said  Mr.  Rossi tur,  "  if  you  have  any  of  the 
stuff  about  you,  I  wish  you  would  knock  this  gentleman 
over  the  head  with  your  wand  and  put  the  spirit  of  movini 
into  him.     He  is  going  to  sit  dreaming  here  all  day." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  his  friend  springing  up, — "  I  am  ready 
for  you — but  I  want  other  game  than  woodcock  just  now  1 
confess." 

They  walked  along  in  silence,  and  had  near  reached  the 
extremity  of  the  table-land,  which  towards  the  end  of  the 
valley  descended  into  ground  of  a  lower  level  covered  with 
woods;  when  Mr.  Carleton  who  was  a  little  ahead  was 
startled  by  Fleda's  voice  exclaiming  in  a  tone  of  distress, 
"  Oh  not  the  robins !" — and  turning  about  perceived  Mr. 
Rossitur  standing  still  with  levelled  gun  and  just  in  the  act 
to  shoot.  Fleda  had  stopped  her  ears.  In  the  same 
kistant  Mr.  Carleton  had  thrown  up  the  gun,  demanding  of 
Rossitur  with  a  singular  change  of  expression — ^'  what  he 
meant !" 

"  Mean?"  said  l^e  young  gentleman,  meeting  with  an  as- 
tonished face  the  indignant  fire  of  his  companion's  eyes,— 
^  why  I  mean  not  to  meddle  with  other  people's  guns,  Mi; 
Carleton.    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Nothing  but  to  protect  myself" 

"  Protect  yourself!"  said  Rossitur,  heatuig  as  the  other 
cooled, — "  from  what,  in  the  name  of  wonder  1" 

"  Only  from  having  my  word  blown  away  by  your  fire," 
laid  Carleton,  smiling.  "  Come  Rossitur,  recollect  yoiyeelf 
—remember  our  compact." 

^Compact!  one  isn't  bound  to  keep  compacts  with  un 


«uth]y  personages,"  said  Rossitnr,  half  sulkilj  an4  halft 
angrily  ;  "  and  besides  I  made  none." 

Mr.  Carleton  turned  from  him  very  coolly  and  walked 
on. 

Hiey  left  the  table-land  and  the  wood,  entered  the  valley 
again,  and  passed  through  a  large  orchard,  the  last  of  mb 
succession  of  fields  which  stretched  along  it.  Beyond  this 
orchard  the  ground  rose  suddenly,  and  on  the  steep  hill-side 
Uiere  had  been  a  lai^e  plantation  of  Indian  com.  The  corn 
was  harvested,  but  the  ground  was  still  covered  with  num- 
berless little  stacks  of  the  cornstalks.  Half  way  up  the 
hil)  stood  three  ancient  chestnut  trees ;  veritable  patria/chs 
of  the  nut  tribe  they  were,  and  respected  and  esteemed  as 
patriarchs  should  be. 

**  There  are  no  *  dropping  nuts'  to-day,  either,"  said  Fleda, 
to  whom  the  sight  of  her  forest  friends  in  the  distance  proba- 
bly suggested  the  thought,  for  she  had  not  spoken  for  some 
time.     ^  I  suppose  there  hasn't  been  frost  enough  yet." 

"  Why  you  nave  a  good  memory.  Fairy,"  said  Mr.  Carle- 
ton.     "  Do  you  give  the  nuts  leave  to  fall  of  themselves  1'* 

^  O  sometimes  grandpa  and  1  go  a  nutting,"  said  the  lit- 
tle girl  getting  lightly  over  the  fence, — "  but  we  haven't 
been  this  year." 

**  Then  it  is  a  pleasure  to  come  yet  ]" 

"  No,"  said  Fleda  quietly,  "  the  trees  near  the  house  have 
been  stripped  ;  and  the  only  other  nice  place  there  is  for  us 
to  go  to,  Mr.  Didenhover  let  the  Shakers  have  the  nuts.  I 
sha'n't  get  any  this  year." 

"  Live  in  the  woods  and  not  get  any  nuts !  that  won't  do, 
Fairy.  Here  are  some  fine  chestnuts  we  are  coming  to— 
wk.v   should   hinder  our  reaping  a  good  harvest  from 

\  4i't  think  there  will  be  any  on  them,"  said  Fleda  ; 
'Mr  /didenhover  has  been  here  lately  with  the  men  get- 
«in|,'  .11  whe  com, — I  guess  they  have  cleared  the  trees." 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Didenhover  ?" 

"  He  is  grandpa's  man." 

"  Why  didn't  you  bid  Mr.  Didenhover  let  the  nuts 
mlonel" 

"  O  he  wouldn't  mind  if  he  was  told,"  said  Fleda.  "  Ha 
ioes  everything  just  as  he  has  a  mind  to,  and  nobody  oan 
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Under  hinu  Yea — thejVe  cleared  the  trees— I  thouf^ 
«o." 

^  Don't  you  know  of  anj  other  trees  that  are  out  of  this 
Mr.  Didenhover's  way  1" 

"  Yes,"  said  Fleda, — "  1  know  a  place  where  there  used 
to  be  beautiful  hickory  trees,  and  some  chestnuts  too,  I 
^hink ;  but  it  is  too  far  off  for  grandpa,  and  1  couldn't  go 
^ore  alone.  This  is  the  twenty-acre  lot,"  said  she,  looking 
•though  she  did  not  say  it,  "  Here  1  leave  you." 

**  1  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  her  cousin.  ^'  Now  give  us 
our  directions,  Fleda,  and  thank  you  for  your  services." 

♦'Stop  a  minute,"  said  Mr.  Carleton.  "What  if  you 
and  I  ^ould  try  to  find  those  same  hickory  trees,  Miss 
Fleda?  Will  you  take  me  with  you ?-— or  is  it  too  long  a 
walk?" 

"  For  me?>-oh  no !"  said  Fleda  wil^  a  face  of  awaken- 
ing hope ;  "  but,"  she  added  timidly,  "  you  were  going  a 
shooting,  sir?" 

"What  on  earth  are  you  thinking  of^  Carleton?"  said 
young  Rossitur.     "  Let  the  nuts  and  Fleda  alone,  do !" 

"  By  your .  leave,  Mr.  Rossitur,"  said  Carleton.  "  My 
murderous  intents  have  all  left  me.  Miss  Fleda, — I  su{^>o8e 
your  wand  has  been  playing  about  me — and  I  should  like 
nothing  better  than  to  go  with  you  over  the  hills  this  morn- 
ing, [have  been  a  nutting  many  a  time  in  mv  own  woods 
at  home,  and  I  want  to  try  it  for  once  in  the  New  World. 
Wai  you  take  me?" 

"Oh  thank  you,  sir !"  said  Fleda, — ^*'  but  we  have  passed 
the  turning  a  long  way — we  must  go  back  ever  so  far  the 
same  way  we  came  to  get  to  the  place  where  we  turn  off  to 
go  up  the  mountain." 

"  1  don't  wish  for  a  prettier  way, — ^if  it  isn't  so  &r  as  to 
tire  you,  Fairy?" 

"  Oh  it  won't  tire  me !"  said  Fleda  oveijoyed. 

"  Carleton !"  exclaimed  young  Rossitur.  "  Can  you  be 
■o  absurd !  Lose  this  splendid  day  for  the  wtKxlcock,  when 
we  may  not  have  another  while  we  are  here !" 

"  You  are  not  a  true  sportsman,  Mr.  Rossitur,"  said  the 
other  coolly,  "or  you  would  know  what  it  b  to  have  some 
eym[>athy  with  the  sports  of  others.  But  you  will  have  the 
day  for  the  woodcock,  and  bring  us  home  'a  great  man^  1 
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hope.    MiflB  Fleda,  sappose  we  give  this  impttien*  yoang 
gentleman  his  orders  and  despatdi  him." 

*^  1  thought  70U  were  more  of  a  sportsv^ian,"  naid  the 
vexed  West  Pointer, — "  or  your  sympathy  would  be  with 
me." 

^  I  tell  you  the  sporting  mania  was  never  stronger  on 
ere,"  said  the  other  carelessly.  ^^  Something  Jess  than  a 
Kfle  however  will  do  to  bring  down  the  game  1  !un  afler. 
We  will  rendezvous  at  the  little  village  over  yonder,  unless 
I  go  home  before  you,  which  1  think  is  more  probable.  Au 
revoir !" 

With  careless  gracefulness  he  saluted  his  disconcerted 
companion,  who  moved  off  with  ungraceful  displ^sasure. 
Fleda  and  Mr.  Carleton  then  began  to  follow  b»ck  the  road 
they  had  come,  in  the  highest  good  humour  both.  Her 
sparkling  &oe  told  him  with  even  greater  empkisis  than  her 
words, 

**  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you,  sir." 

"  How  you  go  over  fences  l"  said  he, — "  like  a  cfprite,  at 
you  are." 

^01  have  climbed  a  great  many,"  siud  j^leda,  accepting 
however,  again  with  that  infallible  instinct,  tlie  help  which 
she  did  not  need. — *'  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  get  sorrie  nuts,  for 
1  thought  ^  wasn't  going  to  have  any  thb  yeiu  ;  and  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  have  them  to  crack  in  the  long  wintc  evenings." 

^You  must  find  them  long  evenings  indeed,  I  should 
think." 

"O  no  we  don't,"  said  Fleda.  "I  dii'ii't  mean  they 
were  long  in  that  way.  Grandpa  cracks  the  nuts,  and  I 
pkk  them  out,  and  he  tells  me  stories ;  and  chen  you  know 
he  likes  to  go  to  bed  early.  The  evenings  never  seem 
long." 

^  But  you  are  not  always  cracking  nuts." 

^  O  no,  to  be  sure  not ;  but  diere  are  plenty  of  other 
pleasant  things  to  do.  1  dare  say  grandp!^  would  have 
Dou^t  some  nuts,  but  I  had  a  great  deal  rather  Lave  those 
we  get  ourselves,  and  then  the  nm  of  getting  them^  besides, 
Is  the  best  part" 

Fleda  was  tramping  over  the  ground  at  a  furious  rate. 

^  How  many  do  you  eount  upon  securii'g  to-day  1"  said 
Ur.  Carleton  gravely. 

8  ■• 
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**!  don't  krow,"  said  Fleda  with  a  business  fece, — "  thei^ 
are  a  good  roany  trees,  and  fine  lai^e  ones,  and  I  don^l 
believe  anybody  has  found  them  out— they  are  so  far  <nit 
of  the  way ;  there  ought  to  be  a  good  parcel  of  nuts." 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  with  perfect  gravity,  "  if  we 
should  be  lucky  enough  to  find  a  supply  for  your  wintjer's 
store,  it  would  be  too  much  for  you  and  me  to  bring  home, 
Miss  Fleda,  unless  you  have  a  broomstick  in  the  service  of 
fiiirydom." 

"  A  broomstick  !"  siud  Fleda. 

"Yes,— did  you  never  hear  of  the  man  who  had  a 
broomstick  that  would  fetch  pails  of  water  at  his  bid- 
ding?" 

"No,"  said  Fleda  laughing.  "What  a  convenient 
broomstick !  I  wish  we  had  one.  But  I  know  what  I  can 
do,  Mr.  Carleton, — if  there  should  be  too  many  nuts  for  us 
to  bring  home  I  can  take  Cynthy  afterwards  and  gel  tHe 
rest  of  them.  Cynthy  and  I  could  go— grandpa  couldn't, 
even  if  he  was  as  well  as  usual,  for  the  trees  are  in  a  hol- 
low away  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  It's  a 
beautiful  place." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  smiling  curiously  to  himself, 
"  in  that  case  I  shall  be  even  of  more  use  than  I  had  hoped. 
But  shaVt  we  want  a  basket,  Miss  Fleda  ?" 

"Yes  indeed,"  said  Fleda, — "a  good  large  one — I  am 
going  to  run  down  to  the  house  for  it  as  soon  as  we  get  to 
the  turning-ofi*  place,  if  you'll  be  so  good  as  to  sit  down  and 
wait  for  me,  sir, — I  won't  be  long  after  it." 

"No,"  said  he ;  "I  will  walk  with  you  and  leave  my  gun 
in  safe  quarters.  You  had  better  not  travel  so  fast,  or  I 
am  afraid  you  will  never  reach  the  hickory  trees." 

Fleda  smiled  and  said  there  was  no  danger,  but  she 
slackened  her  pace,  and  they  proceeded  at  a  more  reason- 
able rate  till  they  reached  the  house. 

Mr.  Carleton  would  not  go  in,  placing  his  gun  in  an  outer 
shelter.  Fleda  dashed  into  the  kitchen,  and  after  a  few 
minutes'  delay  came  out  again  with  a  huge  basket,  which 
Mr.  Carleton  took  from  her  without  suffering  hb  inward 
amusement  to  reach  his  fiice,  and  a  little  tin  pail  which  she 
kept  under  her  own  guardianship.  In  vain  Mr.  Carleton 
o^red  to  take  it  with  the  basket  or  even  to  put  it  in  the 
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basket,  where  he  shewed  her  it  would  go  very  well;  it 
must  go  nowhere  but  in  Fleda's  own  hand. 

Fleda  was  in  restless  haste  till  they  had  passed  over  the 
already  twice-trodden  ground  and  entered  upon  the  moun- 
tain road.  It  was  hardly  a  road ;  in  some  places  a  beaten 
track  was  visible,  in  others  Mr.  Garleton  wondered  how 
his  little  companion  found  her  way,  where  nothing  but 
iresh-&llen  leaves  and  scattered  rocks  and  stones  could  be 
seen,  covering  the  whole  surface.  But  her  foot  nevei 
faltered,  her  eye  read  way-marks  where  his  saw  none,  she 
went  on,  he  did  not  doubt  unerringly,  over  the  leaf^rewn 
and  rock-strewn  way,  over  ridge  and  holiow,  with  a  steady 
light  swiflness  that  he  could  not  help  admiring.  Once 
they  came  to  a  little  brawling  stream  of  spring  water, 
hanily  three  inches  deep  anywhere  but  making  quite  a 
wide  bed  for  itself  in  its  bright  way  to  the  lowlands.  Mr. 
Garleton  was  considering  how  he  should  contrive  to  get  his 
little  guide  over  it  in  safety,  when  quick,-— over  the  little 
round  stones  which  lifted  their  heads  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  on  the  tips  of  her  toes,  Fleda  tripped  acrosf 
before  he  had  done  thinking  about  it.  He  told  her  he  had 
no  doubt  now  that  she  was  a  fairy  and  had  powers  of  walk* 
ing  that  did  not  belong  to  other  people.  Fleda  laughed, 
and  on  her  little  demure  figure  went  picking  out  the  way 
always  with  that  little  tin  pail  hanging  at  her  side,  like — 
Mr.  Garleton  busied  himself  in  finding  out  similes  for  her 
It  wasn't  very  easy. 

For  a  long  distance  their  way  was  through  a  thick  wood- 
land, clear  of  underbrush  and  very  pleasant  walking,  but 
permitting  no  look  at  the  distant  country.  They  wound 
about,  now  up  hill  and  now  down,  till  at  last  they  b^an 
to  ascend  in  good  earnest ;  the  road  became  better  marked, 
and  Mr.  Garleton  came  up  with  his  guide  again,  Both 
were  obliged  to  walk  more  slowly.  He  had  overcome  a 
good  deal  of  Fleda's  reserve  and  she  talked  to  him  now 
quite  freely,  without  however  losing  the  grace  of  a  most 
exquisite  modesty  in  everything  she  said  or  did. 

^'What  do  you  suppose  I  have  been  amusing  myself 
with  all  this  while.  Miss  Fleda?"  said  he,  after  walking  for 
tom^r  time  alongside  of  her  in  silence.     *^  I  have  been  try 
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tog  to  fimcj  what  you  looked  like  as  you  travelled  oo 
before  me  with  that  mysterious  tin  pail." 

*'  Well  what  did  I  look  like?"  said  Fleda  laughing. 

^^  Little  Red  Riding-Hood,  the  first  thing,  carrying  her 
grandmother  the  pot  of  butter." 

^  Ah  but  I  haven't  got  any  butter  in  this  as  it  happens," 
said  Fleda,  '^and  I  hope  you  are  not  anything  like  the 
wolf,  Mr.  Carleton  1" 

"1  hope  not,"  said  he  laughing.  "Well,  then  I  thought 
you  might  be  one  of  those  young  ladies  the  fairy-stories  tell 
o^  who  set  out  over  the  world  to  seek  their  fortune.  That 
might  hold,  you  know,  a  little  provision  to  last  for  a  day 
or  two  till  you  found  it." 

"  No,"  said  Fleda, — "  I  should  never  go  to  seek  my  for 
tune." 

"Why  not,  pray?" 

"I  don't  think  I  should  find  it  any  the  sooner." 

Mr.  Carleton  looked  at  her  and  oould  not  make  up  his 
mind  whether  or  not  she  spoke  wittingly. 

"  Well,  but  after  all  are  we  not  seeking  our  fortune  1" 
said  he.  "  We  are  doing  something  very  like  it.  Now  up 
here  on  the  mountain  top  perhaps  we  shall  find  only  empty 
trees — ^perhaps  trees  with  a  harvest  of  nuts  on  them." 

"  Yes,  but  that  wouldn't  be  like  finding  a  fortune,"  said 
Fleda ; — "  if  we  were  to  come  to  a  great  heap  of  nuts  all 
picked  out  ready  for  us  to  carry  away,  that  would  be  a  for- 
tune ;  but  now  if  we  find  the  trees  fiiU  we  have  got  to 
knock  them  down  and  gather  them  up  and  shuck  them." 

"  Make  our  own  fortunes,  eh  ?"  said  Mr.  Carleton  smi- 
ling. "  Well  people  do  say  those  are  the  sweetest  nuts. 
1  don't  know  how  it  may  be.  Ha !  that  is  fine.  What  an 
atmosphere  I" 

They  had  reached  a  height  of  the  mountain  that  deared 
them  a  view,  and  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  they  looked 
abroad  to  a  very  wide  extent  of  country  undulating  with 
hill  and  vale, — hill  and  valley  alike  far  below  at  their  feet. 
FiJr  and  rich, — the  gently  swelling  hills,  one  beyond  anoth- 
ei,  in  the  patchwork  dress  of  their  many-coloured  fields,-— 
the  gay  hues  of  the  woodland  softened  and  melted  into  a 
rich  autumn  glow, — and  fitr  away,  beyond  even  where  this 
glow  was  sobered  and  lost  in  the  distance,  the  faint  hVs% 


line  of  tlie  Catskill ;  faint,  \y\it  clear  and  distinct  through 
the  transparent  air.  Such  a  sky !— of  such  etherialized 
purity  as  if  made  for  spirits  to  travel  in  and  tempting 
them  to  rise  and  free  themselves  from  the  soil ;  and  the 
stillness, — ^like  nature's  hand  laid  upon  the  soul,  bidding  it 
think.  In  view  of  all  that  vasUiess  and  grandeur,  man's 
littleness  does  bespeak  itself.  And  yet,  for  every  one,  the 
voice  of  the  scene  is  not  more  humbling  to  pride  than  rous- 
ing to  all  that  is  really  noble  and  strong  in  character.  Not 
only  "  What  thou  art,"— but  "  What  thou  may  est  be !" 
What  place  thou  oughtest  to  fill — what  work  thou  hast  to 
do, — ^in  this  magnificent  world.  A  very  extended  land- 
scape however  genial  is  also  sober  in  its  effect  on  the  mind. 
One  seems  to  emerge  from  the  narrowness  of  individual 
existence,  and  take  a  larger  view  of  Life  as  well  as  of  Creii^ 
tion. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Carleton  felt  it  so,  for  after  his  first  expres- 
sion of  pleasure  he  stood  silently  and  gravely  looking  for  a 
long  time.  Little  Fleda's  eye  loved  it  too,  but  she  looked 
her  fill  and  then  sat  down  on  a  stone  to  await  her  com- 
panion's pleasure,  glancing  now  and  then  up  at  his  &ce 
which  gave  her  no  encouragement  to  interrupt  him.  It 
was  gravely  and  even  gloomily  thoughtful.  He  stood  so 
long  without  stirring  that  poor  Fleda  began  to  have  sad 
thoughts  of  the  possibility  of  gathering  all  the  nuts  from 
the  hickory  trees,  and  she  heaved  a  very  gentle  sigh  once 
or  twice;  but  the  dark  blue  eye  which  she  with  reason 
admired  remained  fixed  on  the  broad  scene  below,  as  if  it 
were  reading  or  trying  to  read  there  a  difficult  lesson.  And 
when  at  last  he  tum^  and  began  to  go  up  the  path  again 
he  kept  the  same  face,  and  went  moodily  swinging  his  arm 
up  and  down,  as  if  in  disturbed  thought.  Fleda  was  too 
happy  to  be  moving  to  care  for  her  compani<Mi's  silence ; 
she  would  have  compounded  for  no  more  conversation  so 
they  might  but  reach  the  nut  trees.  But  before  they  had 
got  quite  so  fiir  Mr.  Carleton  broke  the  silence,  speakins  in 
precisely  the  same  tone  and  manner  he  had  used  the  last 
time. 

"  Look  here.  Fairy,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  small  heap  of 
chestnut  burs  piled*  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, — "  here's  a  little 
fortune  for  you  already." 
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"That's  a  sqiirrel!"  said  Fleda,  looking  at  the  placa 
very  attentively.  "  There  has  been  nobody  else  here.  He 
has  put  them  together,  ready  to  be  carried  ofT  to  his  nest." 

"We'll  save  him  that  troable,"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 
"  Little  rascal !  he's  a  Didenhover  in  miniature." 

"  Oh  no !"  said  Fleda ;  "  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  the 
nuts  I  am  sure  as  we  have,  poor  fellow. — Mr.  Carleton — ^" 
'  Mr.  Carleton  was  throwing  the  nuts  into  the  basket.  At 
the  anxious  and  undecided  tone  in  which  his  name  was  pro- 
nounced he  stopped  and  looked  up,  at  a  yerj  wistful  face. 

"  Mightn't  we  leave  these  nuts  till  we  come  back  1  If 
we  find  the  trees  over  here  full  we  sha'n't  want  them ;  and 
if  we  don't,  these  would  be  only  a  handful — " 

"And  the  squirrel  would  be  disappointed?"  said  Mr. 
Oarleton  smiling.  "You  would  rather  we  should  leave 
them  to  him  ?" 

Fleda  said  yes,  with  a  relieved  face,  and  Mr.  Carleton 
still  smiling  emptied  his  basket  of  the  few  nuts  he  had  put 
in,  and  they  walkcr^  on. 

In  a  hollow,  rather  a  deep  hollow,  behind  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  as  Fleda  had  said,  they  came  at  last  to  a  noble  group 
of  large  hickory  trees,  with  one  or  two  chestnuts  standing 
in  attendance  on  the  outskirts.  And  also  as  Fleda  had 
said,  or  hoped,  the  place  was  so  far  from  convenient  access 
that  nobody  had  visited  them ;  they  were  thick  hung  with 
fruit.  If  the  spirit  of  the  game  had  been  wanting  or  failing 
in  Mr.  Carleton,  it  must  have  roused  again  into  fiill  life  at 
the  joyous  heartiness  of  Fleda's  exclamations.  At  any  rate 
no  boy  could  have  taken  to  the  business  better.  He  cut, 
with  her  permission,  a  stout  long  pole  in  the  woods ;  and 
swinging  himself  lightly  into  one  of  the  trees  shewed  that 
he  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  whipping  them.  Fleda  was 
delighted  but  not  surprised  ;  for  from  the  first  moment  of 
Mr.  Carleton's  proposing  to  go  with  her  she  had  been  pri- 
vately  sure  that  he  would  not  prove  an  inactive  or  ineffi- 
cient ally.  By  whatever  slight  tokens  she  might  read  this, 
in  whatsoever  fine  characters  of  the  eye,  or  speecli,  or  man^ 
ner,  she  knew  it ;  and  knew  it  just  as  well  befcne  thcj 
reached  the  hickory  trees  as  she  did  afterwards. 

When  one  of  the  trees  was  well  stripped  the  yoting  gen 
tleman  mounted  into  another,  while  Fleda  set  herself  to  huU 
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md  gather  up  the  nuts  under  the  one  first  be&ten.  She  could 
make  but  little  headway  however  compared  with  her  com- 
panion; the  nuts  fell  a  great  deal  ^ter  than  she  could 
put  them  in  her  basket.  The  trees  were  heavy  laden  and 
Af r.  Carleton  seemed  determined  to  have  the  whole  crop ; 
from  the  second  tree  he  went  to  the  third.  Fleda  was  be- 
wildered with  her  happiness ;  this  was  doing  business  in 
style.  She  tried  to  calculate  what  the  whole  quantity  would 
be,  but  it  went  beyond  her ;  one  basketful  would  not  take 
it,  nor  two,  nor  three, — it  wouldn't  be^in  to^  Fleda  said  to 
herself.  She  went  on  hulling  and  gathering  vrith  all  possi 
ble  industry. 

After  the  third  tree  was  finished  Mr.  Carleton  threw 
down  his  pole,  and  resting  himself  upon  the  ground  at  the 
foot  told  r  leda  he  would  wait  a  few  moments  before  ha 
began  again.  Fleda  thereupon  left  off  her  work  too,  and 
going  for  her  little  tin  pail  presently  ofieced  it  to  him  tempt- 
ingly stocked  with  pieces  of  ^pple-pie.  When  he  had  smi* 
ingly  taken  one,  she  next  broqght  him  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
with  slices  of  younff  cheese. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  hej 

"  Cheese  is  very  good  with  i^ple-pie,"  said  Fleda  com- 
petently. 

"  Is  it  r*  said  he  laughing.  "  Well— upon  that— I  think 
you  would  teach  me  a  good  many  things,  Miss  Fleda,  if  I 
were  to  stay  here  4ong  iBBOUgh.^' 

"  I  wish  you  would  stay  and  try,  sir,"  said  Fleda,  who 
did  not  know  exactly  what  to  make  of  the  shade  of  seri- 
ousness which  crossed  his  &ce.  It  was  gone  almost  in 
atantly. 

'^  I  think  anything  is  better  eaten  out  in  the  woods  than 
it  is  at  home,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Well  I  don't  know,"  said  her  friend.  "I  have  no  doubt 
that  is  the  case  with  cheese  and  apple-pie,  and  especially 
under  hickory  trees  which  one  has  been  contending  with 
pretty  sharply.  If  a  touch  of  your  wand.  Fairy,  could 
transform  one  of  these  shells  into  a  goblet  of  Lafitte  or 
Amontillado  we  should  have  nothing  to  wish  for." 

*  Amontillado*  was  Hebrew  to  Fleda,  but  *  goblet'  wat 
intelligible. 

"  I  am  sorry  !"  she  said, — "  I  don't  know  where  there  is 
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any  spring  up  here, — ^but  we  shall  come  to  one  gdng  dowi 
the  mountain." 

"  Do  you  know  where  all  the  springs  are  f ' 

^  No,  not  all,  I  suppose,"  said  r  leda,  '^  but  I  know  a  good 
many.  I  have  gone  about  through  the  woods  so  much,  and 
1  always  look  for  the  springs." 

"  And  who  roams  about  through  the  woods  with  you  f  * 

**  Oh  nobody  but  grandjra,"  said  Fleda.   **  He  used  to  be 
out  with  me  a  great  deal,  but  he  can't  go  much  now, — this 
year  or  two." 
-  "  Don't  you  go  to  school  ?  " 

"  O  no !"  said  Fleda  smiling. 

"  Then  your  grandfather  teadies  you  at  home  ?" 

"  No," — said  Fleda, — "  fiither  used  to  teach  me ; — grandpa 
doesn't  teach  me  much." 

"  What  do  you  do  with  yourself  all  day  longi" 

"  O  plenty  of  things,"  said  Fleda,  smiling  again.  "  I  read, 
and  talk  to  grandpa,  and  go  riding,  and  do  a  great  many 
things." 

**  Has  your  home  always  been  here,  Fairy  1"  said  Mr. 
Carleton  after  a  few  minutes'  pause. 

Fleda  said  "  No  sir,"  and  there  stopped ;  and  then  seem- 
ing to  think  that  politeness  called  upon  her  to  say  more,  she 
added, 

•*  I  have  lived  with  grandpa  ever  since  father  left  me  here 
when  he  was  going  away  among  the  Indians, — I  used  to  be 
always  with  lum  before." 

"  And  how  long  ago  is  that  ?" 

"  It  is — ^four  years,  sir ; — ^more,  I  believe.  He  was  sick 
when  he  came  back,  and  we  never  went  away  from  Quee- 
diy  again." 

Mr.  Carleton  looked  again  silently  at  the  child,  who  had 
given  him  these  pieces  of  information  with  a  singular  grave 
propriety  of  manner,  atld  even  as  it  were  reluctantly. 

^  And  what  do  you  read.  Fairy  V  he  said  after  a  minute; 
— "  stories  of  fairy-land  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Fleda,  "  I  haven't  any.  We  haven't  a  great 
many  books — ^there  are  only  a  few  up  in  the  cupboard,  and 
the  Encyclopssdia ;  father  had  some  books,  but  they  are 
locked  up  in  a  chest.  But  there  ?s  a  great  deal  in  the 
EnoyclopaedFfc." 
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^The  Eaojclop«ddla  r  said  Mr.  Caileton; — ^what  d« 
you  read  in  that  ?  what  can  you  find  to  like  there  1" 

"  I  like  all  about  the  insects,  and  birds  and  animals ;  an^ 
about  flowers, — and  lives  of  people,  and  curious  things. 
There  are  a  great  many  in  it." 

"  And  what  are  the  other  books  in  the  cupboard,  which 
you  read  ?" 

"There's  Quentin  Durward,"  said  Fleda,— "and  Rob 
Roy,  and  Guy  Mannering  in  two  little  bits  of  volumes ; 
and  the  Knickerbocker,  and  the  Christian's  Magazine,  and  an 
odd  volume  of  Redgauntlet,  and  the  Beauties  of  Scotland." 

"  And  have  you  read  all  these,  Miss  Fleda  ?"  said  her 
companion,  commanding  his  countenance  with  difficulty. 

"  I  haven't  read  quite  all  of  the  Christian's  Magazine,  nor 
all  of  the  Beauties  of  Scotland." 

"All  the  rest?" 

"  O  yes,"  said  Fleda, — "  and  two  or  three  times  over. 
And  there  are  three  great  red  volumes  besides,  Robertson's 
history  of  something,  1  believe.   1  haven't  read  that  either." 

"  And  which  of  them  all  do  you  like  the  best  ]" 

"  1  don't  know,"  said  Fleda, — "  1  don't  know  but  I  like 
to  read  the  EncyclopaBdia  as  well  as  any  of  them.  And 
then  1  have  the  newspapers  to  read  too." 

"  1  think.  Miss  Fleda,  said  Mr.  Carleton  a  minute  after, 
"  you  had  better  let  me  take  you  with  my  mother  over  the 
sea,  when  we  go  back  again, — to  Paris." 

"Why,  sir]" 

"  You  know,"  said  he  half  smiling,  "  your  aunt  wants 
yon,  and  has  engaged  my  mother  to  bring  you  with  her  if 
she  can." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Fleda.     "  But  I  am  not  going." 

It  was  spoken  not  rudely  but  in  a  tone  of  quiet  deter* 
mination. 

"  Aron't  you  too  tired,  sir?"  said  she  gently,  when  she 
saw  Mr.  Carleton  preparing  to  launch  into  the  remaining 
hickory  trees. 

"Not  1!"  said  he.  "I  am  not  tired  till  I  have  done, 
Fairy.  And  besides,  cheese  is  working  man's  fare,  yott 
Know,  isn't  it?" 

"  No,"  said  Fleda  gravely,—"  1  don't  think  it  is." 

**  What  then  ?"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  stopping  as  he  was 
8* 
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about  to  spring  into  the  tree,  and  looking  at  her  with  a  &06 
of  comical  amusement. 

"  It  isn't  what  our  men  live  on,"  said  Fleda,  demurely 
eying  the  &llen  nuts,  with  a  head  f\ill  of  business. 

They  set  both  to  work  again  with  renewed  energy,  and 
rested  not  till  the  treasures  of  the  trees  had  been  all  brought 
to  the  ground,  and  as  large  a  portion  of  them  as  could  be 
coaxed  and  shaken  into  Fleda's  basket  had  been  cleared 
from  the  hulls  and  bestowed  there.  But  there  remained  a 
vast  quantity.  These  with  a  good  deal  of  labour  Mr. 
Carleton  and  Fleda  gathered  into  a  large  heap  in  rather  a 
sheltered  place  by  the  side  of  a  rock,  and  took  what  meas- 
ures they  might  to  conceal  them.  This  was  entirely  at 
Fleda's  instance. 

^^  You  and  your  maid  Cynthia  will  have  to  make  a  good 
many  journeys.  Miss  Fleda,  to  get  all  these  home,  unless 
you  can  muster  a  larger  basket." 

«  O  ihais  nothing,'^  said  Fleda,  "  It  will  be  all  fun.  I 
don't  care  how  many  times  we  have  to  come.  You  are 
vtfry  good,  Mr.  Carleton." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  he.  "  I  wish  I  did.  I  wish 
you  would  make  your  wand  rest  on  me,  Fairy." 

"  My  wand  ?"  said  Fleda. 

"  Yes — ^you  know  your  grand&ther  says  you  are  a  fairy 
and  carry  a  wand.  What  does  he  say  that  for,  Miss 
Fleda?" 

Fleda  said  she  supposed  it  was  because  he  loved  her  so 
much ;  but  the  rosy  smile  with  which  she  said  it  would 
have  let  her  hearer,  if  he  had  needed  enlightening,  far  more 
into  the  secret  than  she  was  herself.  And  if  the  simplicity 
in  her  &ee  had  not  been  equal  to  the  wit,  Mr.  Carleton 
would  never  have  ventured  the  look  of  admiration  he  be- 
stowed on  her.  He  knew  it  was  safe.  Approbation  she 
saw,  and  it  made  her  smile  the  rosier ;  but  the  admira- 
tion was  a  step  beyond  her;  Fleda  could  make  nothing 
of  it. 

They  deeoended  the  mountahi  now  with  a  hasty  step,  for 
the  day  was  wearing  well  on.  At  the  spot  where  he  had 
stood  so  li^ng  when  they  went  up,  Mr.  Carleton  paused 
again  for  a  minute.  In  mountain  scenery  every  hour  makes 
a  change.    The  sun  was  lower  now,  the  lights  and  shadows 
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more  strongly  contrasted,  the  sky  of  a  yet  calmer  blue, 
cool  and  clear  towards  the  horizon.  The  scene  said  still  the 
same  that  it  had  said  a  few  hours  before,  with  a  touch  more 
of  sadness ;  it  seemed  to  whis^r,  ^'  All  things  have  an  end 
— thy  time  may  not  be  for  ever— do  what  thou  wouldent 
do—*  while  ye  have  light  believe  in  the  light  that  ye  may 
be  children  of  the  light.' " 

Whether  Mr.  Carleton  read  it  so  or  not,  he  stood  for  a 
minute  motionless  and  went  do^  the  mountain  looking  so 
grave  that  Fleda  did  not  venture  to  speak  to  him,  till  they 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spring. 

"  What  are  you  searching  for,  Miss  Fleda  ?'*  said  her 
friend. 

She  was  making  a  busy  quest  here  and  there  by  the  side 
of  the  little  stream. 

^  I  was  looking  to  see  if  I  could  find  a  mullein  lea^*^  said 
Fleda. 

"A  mullein  leaf?  what  do  you  want  it  fori" 

"  I  want  it — to  make  a  drinking-cup  o^"  said  Fleda,  her 
intent  bright  eyes  peering  keenly  about  in  everv  direction. 

"A  mullein  leaf!  that  is  too  rough;  one  of  these  golden 
leaves — what  are  they  1 — ^will  do  better,  won't  it  ]" 

"  That  is  hickory,'^  said  Fleda.  *'  No ;  the  mullein  leaf 
is  the  best  because  it  holds  the  water  so  nicely. — Here  it 
U !— " 

And  folding  up  one  of  the  largest  leaves  into  a  most 
artist-like  cup,  she  presented  it  to  Mr.  Carleton. 

" For  me,  was  all  that  trouble]"  said  he.  " I  don't  de- 
serve it." 

"  You  wanted  somethmg,  sir,"  s^d  Fleda.  "  The  water 
18  very  cold  and  nice." 

He  stooped  to  the  bright  little  stream  and  filled  his  rural 
goblet  several  times. 

"  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  fairy  for  my  cup- 
bearer before,"  said  he.  *'  That  was  better  than  anything 
Bordeaux  or  Xeres  ever  sent  forth." 

He  seemed  to  have  swallowed  his  seriousness,  or  thrown 
it  away  with  the  mullein  leaf.     It  was  quite  gone. 

"  This  is  the  best  spring  in  all  grandpa's  ground,"  aaid 
Fleda.     "  The  water  is  as  good  as  can  be." 

'*•  How  come  you  to  be  such  a  wood  and  water  spirit  1 
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you  1    I  sometimes  think  they  do  to  me." 

"  I  don't  know— I  think  /talk  to  <Aem,"  said  Fleda. 

"It's  the  same  thing,"  said  her  companion  smilingi 
**Such  beautiful  -voods !" 

"  Were  you  never  in  the  coimtry  before  in  the  fall,  sir  1" 

"  Not  here — in  my  own  country  often  enough — but  the 
woods  in  England  do  not  put  on  such  a  gay  face,  Misa 
Fleda,  when  they  are  goij%  to  be  stripped  of  their  summer 
dress — they  look  sober  upon  it — the  leaves  wither  and 
srow  brown  and  the  woods  have  a  dull  russet  colour. 
Your  trees  are  true  Yankees — they  '  never  say  die  !' " 

'*  Why,  are  the  Americans  more  obstinate  than  the  En- 
glish ?"  said  Fleda. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  compare  unknown  quantities,"  said  Mr. 
Carleton  laughing  and  shaking  his  head.  "  I  see  you  have 
good  ears  for  the  key-note  of  patriotism." 

Fleda  looked  a  little  hard  at  him,  but  he  did  not  explam ; 
and  indeed  they  were  hurrying  along  too  much  for  talking ; 
leaping  from  stone  to  stone,  and  running  down  the  smooth 
orchard  slope.  When  they  reached  the  last  fence,  but  a 
little  way  from  the  house,  Fleda  made  a  resolute  pause. 

"  Mr.  Carleton — ^"  said  she. 

Mr.  Carleton  put  down  his  basket,  and  looked  in  some 
surprise  at  the  hesitating  anxious  little  face  that  looked  up 
at  hira. 

"  Won't  you  please  not  say  anything  to  grandpa  about 
my  going  away  f" 

u  \yjjy  uQt,  Fairy  1"  said  he  kindly. 

**  Because  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  go." 

"  But  may  it  not  be  possible,"  said  he,  "  that  your  grand- 
father  can  judge  better  in  the  matter  than  you  can  do  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Fleda,  "I  don't  think  he  can.  He  would  do 
anything  he  thought  would  be  most  for  my  happiness; 
but  it  wouldn't  be  for  my  happiness,"  she  said  with  an  un- 
steady  lip, — "  I  don't  know  what  he  would  do  if  I  went !" 

"  You  think  he  would  have  no  sunshine  if  your  wand 
didn't  touch  him  1"  said  Mr.  Carleton  smiling. 

"No  sir,"  said  Fleda  gravely,— "I  don't  think  that,— 
but  won't  you  please,  Mr.  Carleton,  not  to  speak  about  it  1" 

"  But  are  you  sure,"  he  said,  sitting  down  on  a  stone 
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hard  bj  and  taking  one  of  her  hands,  ''are  you  rare  tha^ 
you  would  not  like  to  go  with  us?  I  wish  you  would 
change  your  mind  about  it.  My  mother  will  love  you  very 
much,  and  I  will  take  the  especial  charge  of  you  till  we 
give  you  to  your  aunt  in  Paris  ; — if  the  wind  blows  a  little 
too  rough  I  will  always  put  myself  between  it  and  you,'* 
he  added  smiling. 

Fleda  smiled  faintly,  but  immediately  begged  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  "^  not  to  say  anything  to  pul  it  into  her  grand&ther's 
head." 

^'  It  must  be  there  already,  I  think.  Miss  Fleda ;  but  at 
any  rate  you  know  my  mother  must  perform  her  promise 
to  your  aunt  Mrs.  Rossitur ;  and  she  would  not  do  that 
without  letting  your  grandfather  know  how  glad  she  would 
be  to  take  you. 

Fleda  stood  silent  a  moment,  and  then  with  a  touching 
look  of  waiting  patience  in  her  sweet  face  sufiered  Mr. 
Carleton  to  help  her  over  the  fence ;  and  they  went  home. 

To  Fleda's  unspeakable  surprise  it  was  found  to  be  past 
four  o'clock,  and  Cynthy  had  supper  ready.  Mr.  Ringgan 
with  great  cordiality  invited  Mr.  Carleton  to  stay  with  them, 
but  he  could  not ;  his  mother  would  expect  him  to  dinner 

"  Where  is  your  mother  ?" 

''At  Montepoole,  sir;  we  have  been  to  Niagara,  and 
came  this  way  on  our  return ;  partly  that  my  mother  might 
fulfil  the  promise  she  made  Mrs.  Kossitur — to  let  you 
know,  sir,  with  how  much  pleasure  she  will  take  charge  of 
your  little  granddaughter  and  convey  her  to  her  friends  in 
raris,  if  you  can  think  it  best  to  let  her  go." 

"  Hum ! — she  is  very  kind,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan,  with  a 
look  of  grave  and  not  unmoved  consideration  which  Fleda 
did  ifot  in  Uie  least  like ; — "  How  long  will  you  stay  at 
Montepoole,  sirl" 

It  might  be  several  days,  Mr.  Carleton  said. 

"Hum — You  have  given  up  this  day  to  Fleda,  Mr. 
Carleton, — suppose  you  take  to-morrow  for  the  game,  and 
come  here  and  try  cur  country  fare  when  you  have  got 
through  shooting  ?— you  and  youug  Mr.  Rossitur  1 — and 
rU  think  over  this  question  and  let  you  know  about  it." 

Fleda  was  delighted  to  see  that  her  friend  accepted  this 
invitation  with  apparent  pleasure. 
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"  You  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  my  respects  to  youi 
mother,"  Mr.  Rin^^an  went  on,  "  and  thanks  for  her  kind 
offer.  I  may  perhaps — ^I  don't  know — ^avail  myself  of  it. 
if  anything  should  bring  Mrs.  Carleton  this  way  we  should 
like  to  see  her.  I  am  glad  to  see  my  friends,"  he  said, 
shaking  the  young  gentleman's  hand, — *^  as  long  as  I  have 
a  house  to  ask  'em  to !" 

"  That  will  be  for  many  years,  I  trust,"  said  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  respectfully,  struck  with  something  in  the  old  gentle- 
man's manner. 

^  I  don't  know  sir  I"  said  Mr.  Ringgan,  with  again  the 
dignified  look  of  trouble ; — "  it  may  not  be ! — I  wish  you 
gcK)d  day,  sir." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


A  miiid  that  In  a  calm  angelic  mood 

or  happy  wlsdmn,  meditating  good. 

Beholds,  of  all  from  her  high  powers  reqa  red. 

Much  done*  and  much  deaigned,  and  more  deslrei.««> 

WoEDiWOBTa. 


*  T  VE  had  such  a  delicious  day,  dear  grandpa,^' — said  little 

X  Fleda  as  they  sat  at  supper ; — "  you  can't  think  how 
kind  Mr.  Carleton  has  been." 

"  Has  he  ? — ^Well  dear — Pm  glad  on*t, — he  seems  a  very 
nice  young  man." 

"He*s  a  smart-lookin'  feller,"  said  Cynthy,  who  was 
pouring  out  the  tea. 

"  And  we  have  got  the  greatest  quantity  of  nuts !"  Fleda 
went  on, — "  enough  for  all  winter.  Cynthy  and  I  will  have 
to  make  ever  so  many  journeys  to  fetch  'em  all ;  and  they 
are  splendid  big  ones.  Don't  you  say  anything  to  Mr. 
Didenhover,  Cynthy." 

"  I  don't  desire  to  meddle  with  Mr.  Didenhover  unless 
Pve  got  to,"  said  Cynthy  with  an  expression  of  consider- 
able disgust.     *^  You  needn't  give  no  charges  to  me." 

"  But  youll  go  with  me,  Cynthy  ?" 

"  I  s'pose  Fll  have  to,"  said  Miss  Gall  dryly,  after  a  short 
interval  of  sipping  tea  and  helping  herself  to  sweetmeats. 

This  lady  had  a  pervading  acidity  of  face  and  temper,  but 
it  was  no  more.  To  take  her  name  as  standing  for  a  fair 
setting  forth  of  her  character  would  be  highly  injurious  to  a 
reall)  respectable  composition,  which  the  world's  neglect 
(there  was  no  other  imaginable  cause)  had  soured  a  little. 

Almost  Fleda's  first  thought  on  coming  home  had  been 
about  Mr.  Jolly.  But  she  knew  very  well,  without  asking, 
that  he  had  not  been  there ;  she  would  not  touch  the  aubi 
ject\ 
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•*  I  haven't  had  such  a  fine  day  of  nutting  in  a  great 
while,  grandpa,^  she  said  again ;  *'  and  you  never  saw  such 
a  good  hand  as  Mr.  Carleton  is  at  whipping  the  trees." 

"  How  came  he  to  go  with  you  T 

"  I  don't  know, — ^I  suppose  it  was  to  please  me,  in  the 
first  place;  but  I  am  sure  he  enjoyed  it  himself;  and  he 
liked  the  pie  and  cheese,  too,  Cynthy." 

"  Where  did  your  cousin  go  ?" 

"  O  he  went  off  after  the  woodcock.  I  hope  he  didn't 
find  any." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  those  two  young  men,  Fairy  ?'• 

"  In  what  way,  grandpa  ?" 

'*  I  mean,  which  of  them  do  you  like  the  best  T 

*'  Mr.  Carleton." 

"  But  t'other  one's  your  cousin,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan,  bend- 
ing forward  and  examining  his  little  granddaughter's  faoa 
with  a  curious  pleased  look,  as  he  often  did  when  expecting 
an  answer  from  her. 

**  Yes,"  said  Fleda,  "  but  he  isn't  so  much  of  a  gentle 
man." 

**  How  do  yoii  know  that  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  he  is,"  said  Fleda  quietly. 

"  But  why.  Fairy  1" 

"  He  doesn't  know  how  to  keep  his  word  as  well,  grand- 
pa. 

**  Ay,  ay  ?  let's  hear  about  that,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan. 

A  little  reluctantly,  for  Cynthia  was  present,  Fleda  told 
the  story  of  the  robins,  and  how  Mr.  Carleton  would  DOt 
let  the  gun  be  fired. 

"  Wa'n't  your  cousin  a  little  put  out  by  that?" 

"They  were  both  put  out,"  said  Fleda;  "Mr.  Carleton 
was  very  angry  for  a  minute,  and  then  Mr.  Rossitur  wae 
angry,  but  I  think  he  could  have  been  angrier  if  he  had 
chosen." 

Mr.  Ringgan  laughed,  and  then  seemed  in  a  sort  cf 
ainiiHf^*!  triMiiiph  abiMit  something. 

**  Wl41  dejir !''  lie  remarked  after  a  while, — "you'll  never 
buy  wooilen  nutrncgi^  I  expect." 

FMii  laughed  nnd  hoped  not,  and  asked  him  why  he 
mid  no.     But  he  didn't  tell  her. 

•*Mr.  Rm^nn  "  sikid  Cynthy,  "hadn't  I  better  rur   up 
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the  hil]  after  supper,  and  ask  Mis'  Plunifield  to  come  down 
and  help  to-morrow  ?  I  s'pose  you'll  want  considerable  of 
a  set-out ;,  and  if  both  them  young  men  comes  you'll  want 
some  more  help  to  entertain  'em  than  I  can  give  you,  it'i 
likely.'' 

"Do  so— do  so,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "Tell  hei 
who  I  expect,  and  ask  her  if  she  can  come  and  help  you, 
and  me  too." 

«0  and  I'll  go  with  you,  CVnthy,"  said  Fleda.  "I'U 
get  aunt  Miriam  to  come,  I  know." 

"  I  should  think  you'd  be  run  off  your  legs  already, 
Flidda,"  said  Miss  Cynthia ;  "  what  ails  you  to  want  to  be 
going  again  ?" 

But  this  remonstrance  availed  nothing.  Supper  was  hur- 
ried through,  and  leaving  the  table  standing  Cynthia  and 
Fleda  set  off  to  "run  up  the  hill." 

They  were  hardly  a  few  steps  from  the  gate  when  they 
heard  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  behind  them,  and  the  two 
young  gentlemen  came  riding  hurriedly  past,  having  joined 
company  and  taken  their  horses  at  Queechy  Run.  Rossi*- 
tur  did  not  seem  to  see  his  little  cousin  and  her  compan- 
ion ;  but  the  doffed  cap  and  low  inclination  of  the  other 
rider  as  they  flew  by  called  up  a  smile  and  blush  of  pleas- 
ure to  Fleda's  face ;  and  the  sound  of  their  horses'  hoofs 
had  died  away  in  the  distance  before  the  light  had  faded 
from  her  cheeks  or  she  was  quite  at  home  to  Cynthia's 
observations.  She  was  possessed  with  the  feeling,  what  a 
delightful  thing  it  was  to  have  people  do  things  in  such  a 
manner. 

"  That  was  your  cousin,  wa'n't  it  f '  said  Cynthy,  when 
the  spell  was  off. 

"  No,"  said  Fleda,  "  the  other  one  was  my  cousin." 

"  Well — I  mean  one  of  them  fellers  that  went  by.  He't 
a  soldier,  ain't  he  f 

"  An  officer,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Well,  it  does  give  a  man  an  el^ant  look  to  be  in  the 
militie,  don't  it?  I  should  admire  to  have  a  cousin  like 
that.  It's  dreadful  becoming  to  have  that — what  is  it 
ihey  call  it  ? — to  let  the  beard  grow  over  the  mouth.  1 
s'pose  they  can't  do  that  without  they  be  in  the  army,  can 
theyf 
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''  I  don't  kno^,**  said  Fleda.    "^  I  hope  not.    I  thiok  it  ii 
very  ugly." 

*^  Do  you  ?    Oh  ! — I  admire  it.  It  makes  a  man  look  so 
sprv!" 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  Mr.  Ringgan's  gate  the  road 
began  to  wind  up  a  very  long  heavy  hill.  Just  at  the  hill's 
foot  it  crossed  by  a  rude  bridge  the  bed  of  a  noisy  brook 
that  came  roaring  down  from  the  higher  grounds,  turning 
sundry  mill  and  factory  wheels  in  its  way.  '  About  half 
way  up  the  hill  one  of  these  was  placed,  belonging  to  a  mill 
for  sawing  boards.  The  little  building  stood  alone,  no  other 
in  sight,  with  a  dark  background  of  wood  rising  behind  it  on. 
the  other  side  of  the  brook ;  the  stream  itself  running 
smoothly  for  a  small  space  above  the  mill,  and  leaping  down 
madly  below,  as  if  it  disdained  its.  bed  and  would  dear  at 
a  bound  every  impediment  in  its  way  to  the  sea.  When 
the  mill  was  not  going  the  quantity  of  water  that  found  its 
way  down  the  hill  was  indeed  very  small,  enough  only  to 
keep  up  a  pleasant  chattering  with  the  stones ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  stream  was  allowed  to  gather  all  its  force  and  run  free 
its  loquacity  was  such  that  it  would  prevent  a  traveller  from 
suspecting  his  approach  to  the  mill,  until,  very  near,  the 
monotonous  hum  of  its  saw  could  be  heara.  This  was  a 
place  Fleda  dearly  loved.  The  wild  sound  of  the  waters, 
and  the  lonely  keeping  of  the  scene,  with  the  delicious  smell 
of  the  new-sawn  boards,  and  the  fascination  of  seeing  the 
great  logs  of  wood  walk  up  to  the  relentless  tireless  up-and- 
down-going  steel ;  as  the  generations  of  men  in  turn  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  course  of  those  sharp  events  which 
are  the  teeth  of  Time's  saw ;  until  all  of  a  sudden  the  mas- 
ter  spirit,  the  man-regulator  of  this  machinery,  would  per- 
form some  conjuration  on  lever  and  wheel, — and  at  once,  as 
at  the  touch  of  an  enchanter,  the  log  would  be  still  and  the 
saw  stay  its  work ; — ^the  business  of  life  came  to  a  stand, 
and  the  romance  of  the  little  brook  sprang  up  again.  Fleda 
n«:ver  tired  of  it — never.  She  would  watch  the  saw  play 
niid  stop,  and  go  on  again ;  she  would  have  her  ears  dinned 
with  the  hoarse  clang  of  the  machirery,  and  then  listen  to 
the  laugh  of  the  mill-stream ;  she  would  see  with  untiring 
patience  one  board  after  another  cut  and  cast  aside,  and  log 
sucooed  to   log ;  and  never  turned  weary  away  froor..  that 
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mysterious  image  of  Time's  doings.  FlecUt  had  besides, 
without  knowing  it,  the  eje  of  a  painter.  In  the  lonely  hill- 
«de,  the  odd-shaped  little  mill  with  its  accompaniments  of 
wood  and  water,  and  the  great  logs  of  timber  lying  about 
the  ground  in  all  directions  and  varieties  of  position,  there 
was  a.  picturesque  charm  for  her,  where  the  country  people 
saw  nothing  but  business  and  a  place  fit  for  it«  Their  hands 
grew  hard  where  her  mind  was  refining.  Where  they  made 
dollars  and  cents,  she  was  growing  rich  in  stores  of  thought 
and  associations  of  beauty.  How  many  purposes  the  same 
thing  serves ! 

^^That  had  ought  to  be  your  grandpa's  mill  this  minute," 
observed  Cynthy. 

"I  wish  it  was!**  sighed  Fleda.  "Who's  got  it  now, 
Cynthy  r 

"  O  it's  that  chap  Mc  Gowan,  I  expect ;— he's  cot  prettv 
mudi  the  hull  of  everything.  I  told  Mr.  Ringsan  I  wouldn'^t 
let  him  have  it  if  it  was  me,  at  the  time.  Your  grandpa'd 
be  glad  to  get  it  back  now,  I  guess." 

Fleda  guessed  so  too ;  but  also  guessed  that  Miss  Grail 
was  probably  very  far  from  being  possessed  of  the  whole 
rationale  of  the  matter.     So  she  made  her  no  answer. 

After  reaching  the  brow  of  the  hill  the  road  continued  on 
a  very  gentle  ascent  towards  a  little  settlement  half  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  off;  passing  now  and  then  a  few  scattered  cot- 
tages or  an  occasional  mill  or  turner's  shop.  Several  mills 
and  factories,  with  a  store  and  a  very  few  dwelling-houses 
were  all  the  settlement ;  not  enough  to  entitle  it  to  the 
name  of  a  village.  Beyond  these  and  the  mill-ponds,  of 
which  in  the  course  ^t  the  road  there  were  three  or  four, 
and  with  a  brief  1^1.  ^ening  space  of  cultivated  fields,  a 
single  &rm-house  stood  alone  ;  just  upon  the  borders  of  a 
large  and  very  fair  sheet  of  water  from  which  all  the 
others  had  their  supply. — So  large  and  fair  that  nobody 
cavilled  at  its  taking  die  style  of  a  lake  and  giving  its  own 
pretty  name  of  Deep  water  both  to  the  settlement  and  the 
ferm  that  half  embraced  it.  This  farm  was  Seth  Pluni- 
field's. 

At  the  garden  gate  Fleda  quitted  Cynthy  and  rushed 
forward  to  meet  her  aunt,  whom  she  saw  coming  round  the 
comer  of  the  house  wi^.h  her  gown  pinned  up  behind  her 
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from  attending  to  some  domestio  concern  among  the  pig% 
the  cows,  or  the  poultry. 

"  O  aunt  Miriam^"  said  Fleda  eagerly,  "  we  are  going  to 
have  company  to  tea  to-morrow — won't  you  come  and  help 
us?" 

Aunt  Miriam  laid  her  hands  upon  Fleda's  shoulders  and 
looked  at  Cynthy. 

"  I  came  up  to  see  if  you  wouldn't  come  down  to-mor« 
row,  Mis'  Plumfield,"  said  that  personage,  with  her  usual 
dry  business  tone,  always  a  little  on  the  wrong  side  of  sweet ; 
— "  your  brother  has  taken  a  notion  to  ask  two  young  fellers 
from  the  Pool  to  supper,  and  they're  grand  folks  fs'pose, 
and  have  got  to  have  a  fuss  made  for  'em.  I  don't  know 
what  Mr.  Ringgan  was  thinkin'  of,  or  whether  he  thinks  I 
have  cot  anything  to  do  or  not ;  but  anyhow  they're  a 
comin  ,  I  s'pose,  and  must  have  somethin'  to  eat ;  and  1 
thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to  come  and  get 
you  into  the  works,  if  I  could.  I  should  feel  a  little  queer 
to  have  nobody  but  me  to  say  nothin'  to  them  at  the  table.'* 

"Ah  do  come,  aunt  Miriam  !"  said  Fleda;  "it  will  be 
twice  as  pleasant  if  you  do ;  and  besides,  we  want  to  have 
everything  very  nice,  you  know." 

Aunt  Miriam  smiled  at  Fleda,  and  inquired  of  Miss  Gall 
what  she  had  in  the  house. 

"  Why  1  don't  know,  Mis'  Plumfield,"  said  the  lady, 
while  Fleda  threw  her  arms  round  her  aunt  and  thanked 
her, — •*  there  ain't  nothin'  particler — pork  and  beef  and  the 
old  story.  I've  got  some  first-rate  pickles.  I  calculated  to 
make  some  sort  o'  cake  in  the  morning." 

"  Any  of  those  small  hams  left?"-. 

"  Not  a  bone  of  'em — these  six  wsL-^.  /don't  see  how 
they've  gone,  for  my  part.  I'd  lay  any  wager  there  were 
two  in  the  smoke-house  when  I  took  the  last  one  out.  If 
Mr.  Didenhover  was  a  little  more  like  a  weasel  I  should 
think  he'd  been  in." 

"  Have  you  cooked  that  roaster  I  sent  down  ?" 

**  No,  Mis'  Plumfield,  I  ha'n't — it's  such  a  plaguy  sight 
of  trouble !"  said  Cynthy  with  a  little  apologetic  giggle ; — 
"  I  was  keepin'  it  for  some  day  when  I  hadn't  much  to 
do." 

*  ril  take  the  trouble  of  it.     I'll  be  down  bright  and 
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tariy  in  tlie  morning,  and  we^U  see  what's  best  to  do. 
How's  your  last  chunuDg,  Cynthy  ?" 

"  Well— I  guess  it's  pretty  middlin',  Mis'  Plumfield." 

^  Tisn't  anything  very  remarkable,  aunt  Miriam,"  said 
Fleda  shaking  her  head. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Plumfield  smiling,  "  run  awar 
down  home  npw,  and  Til  come  to-morrow,  and  I  guess  we'U 
fix  it.     But  who  is  it  that  grandpa  has  asked  1" 

fleda  and  Cynthy  both  opened  at  once. 

^  One  of  them  is  my  cousin,  aunt  Miriam,  that  was  at 
West  Point,  and  the  odier  is  the  nicest  English  gentleman 
you  ever  saw — ^you  will  like  him  very  much — ^he  has  been 
with  me  getthig  nuts  all  to-day." 

"  They're  a  smart  enough  couple  of  chaps,"  said  Cynthia ; 
•*  they  look  as  if  they  lived  where  money  was  plenty." 

"  Well  I'll  come  to-morrow,"  repeated  Mrs.  Plumfield, 
"  and  we'll  see  about  it.     Good  nigtt,  dear !" 

She  took  Fleda's  head  in  both  her  hands  and  gave  her  a 
most  affectionate  kiss;  and  the  two  petitioners  set  off 
homewards  again. 

Aunt  Miriam  was  not  at  all  like  her  brother,  in  feature, 
though  the  moral  characteristics  suited  the  relationship 
sufficiently  well.  There  was  the  expression  of  strong  sense 
and  great  benevolence ;  the  unbending  uprightness,  of  mind 
and  body  at  once ;  and  the  dignity  of  an  essentially  noble 
character,  not  the  same  as  Mr.  Ringgan's,  but  such  as  well 
became  Us  sister.  She  had  been  brought  up  among  the 
Quakers,  and  though  now  and  for  many  years  a  staunch 
Presbyterian,  she  still  retained  a  tincture  of  the  calm 
efficient  gentleness  of  mind  and  manner  that  belongs  so 
inexplicably  to  them.  More  womanly  sweetness  than  was 
in  Mr.  Ringgan's  blue  eye  a  woman  need  not  wish  to  have ; 
and  periiaps  his  sister's  had  not  so  much.  There  was  no 
want  of  it  in  her  heart,  nor  in  her  manner,  but  the  many 
and  singular  excellencies  of  her  character  were  a  little  over- 
shadowed by  super-excellent  housekeeping.  Not  a  taint  of 
the  littleness  that  sometimes  grows  therefrom, — ^not  a  trace 
of  the  narrowness  of  mind  that  over-attention  to  such  pur- 
suits is  too  apt  to  bring ;— on  every  important  occasion 
aunt  Miriam  would  come  out  free  and  unshackled  from  all 
the  cobweb  entanglements  of  housewifery ;  she  would  bars 
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tossed  housewifery  to  the  winds  if  need  were  (but  it  nover 
was,  for  in  a  new  sense  she  always  contrived  to  make  both 
ends  meet)  It  was  only  in  the  unbroken  ei  eryday  course 
of  affairs  that  aunt  Miriam^s  &ce  shewed  any  tokens  of 
that  incessant  train  of  small  cares  which  had  never  left  their 
impertinent  footprints  upon  the  broad  high  "brow  of  her 
brother.  Mr.  Ringgan  had  no  affinity  with. small  cares; 
deep  serious  matters  received  his  deep  and  serious  consid- 
eration ;  but  he  had  as  dignified  a  disdain  of  trifling  annoy* 
ances  or  concernments  as  any  great  mastiff  or  Ne^ound- 
lander  ever  had  for  the  yelping  of  a  little  cor. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Tmm  London  dtye  wm  I  ten% 

or  pwente  of  greCe  note; 
If  J  AMire  dydd  •  nobile  wnt 

EmblaEoii  onne  hyt  cote. 

Cbattsktoii. 


IN  the  snuggest  and  best  private  room  of  the  House  At 
Montepoole  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
gathered,  awaiting  the  return  of  the  sportsmen.  The  room 
had  been  made  as  comfortable  as  anj  place  could  be  in  a 
house  built  for  "•  the  season,"  afler  the  season  was  past.  A 
splendid  fire  of  hickory  logs  was  burning  brilliantly  and 
making  amends  for  many  deficiencies ;  the  closed  wooden 
shutters  gave  the  reality  if  not  the  look  of  warmth,  for 
though  the  days  might  be  fine  and  mild  the  mornings  and 
evenings  were  always  very  cool  up  there  among  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  a  table  stood  at  the  last  point  of  readiness  for 
having  dinner  served.  They  only  waited  for  the  lingering 
woodcock-hunters. 

It  was  rather  an  elderly  party,  with  the  exception  of  one 
young  man  whose  age  might  match  that  of  the  absent  two. 
He  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room  with  somewhat  the 
air  of  having  noting  to  do  with  himself.  Another  gentle- 
man, much  older,  stood  warming  his  back  at  the  fire,  feel- 
big  about  his  jaws  and  chin  with  one  hand  and  looking  at 
the  dinner-table  in  a  sort  of  expectant  reverie.  The  rest, 
three  ladies,  sat  quietly  chatting.  All  these  persons  were 
extremely  different  from  one  another  in  individual  charao* 
teristics,  and  all  had  the  unmistakeable  mark  of  the  habit  of 
good  society;  as  difficult  to  locate  and  as  easy  to  recognise 
as  the  sense  of  freshness  which  some  ladies  have  the  secret 
of  difibsing  around  themselves ; — ^po  definable  sweetnesi^ 
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nothing  in  particular,  but  making  a  very  agreeable  impres. 
sion. 

One  of  these  ladies,  the  mother  of  the  perambulating 
young  officer,  (he  was  a  class-mate  of  Rossitur's)  was 
extremely  plain  in  feature,  even  more  than  ordinary.  This 
plainness  was  not  however  devoid  of.  sense,  and  it  was 
relieved  by  an  uncommon  amount  of  good-nature  and  kind- 
ness of  heart  In  her  son  the  sense  deepened  into  acute- 
ness,  and  the  kindness  of  heart  retreated,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
into  some  hidden  recess  of  his  nature ;  for  it  very  rarely 
shewed  itself  in  open  expression.  That  is,  to  an  eye  keen 
in  reading  the  natural  signs  of  emotion ;  for  it  cannot  be 
said  that  his  manner  had  any  want  of  amenity  or  polite- 
ness. 

The  second  lady,  the  wife  of  the  gentleman  on  the 
hearth-rug,  or  rather  on  the  spot  where  the  hearth-rug  ' 
should  have  been,  was  a  strong  contrast  to  this  mother  and 
son ;  remarkably  pretty,  delicate  and  even  lovely ;  with  a 
black  eye  however  that  though  in  general  soft  could  shew  a 
mischievous  sparkle  upon  occasion ;  still  young,  and  one 
of  those  women  who  always  were  and  always  will  be 
pretty  and  delicate  at  any  age. 

The  third  had  been  very  handsome,  and  was  still  a  very 
elegant  woman,  but  her  face  had  seen  more  of  the  world  s 
wear  and  tear.  It  had  never  known  placidity  of  expression 
beyond  what  the  habitual  command  of  good-breeding  im- 
posed. She  looked  exactly  what  she  was,  a  perfect  woman 
of  the  world.  A  very  good  specimen, — for  Mrs.  Carleton 
had  sense  and  cultivation  and  even  feeling  enough  to  play 
the  part  very  gracefully ;  yet  her  mind  was  bound  in  the 
shackles  of  "  the  world's  "  tyrannical  forging  and  had  never 
been  free ;  and  her  heart  bowed  submissively  to  the  same 
authority. 

"  Here  they  are !  Welcome  home,"  exclaimed  this  lady, 
as  her  son  and  his  friend  at  length  made  their  appearance ; 
— "Welcome  home — ^we  are  all  femishing;  and  I  don't 
know  why  in  the  world  we  waited  for  you  for  I  am  sure 
you  don't  deserve  it.  What  success?  What  success,  Mr. 
RossiturT 

"  'Faith  ma'am,  there's  little  enough  to  boast  of,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.    Mr.  Oarleton  may  speak  for  himself.* 
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**  I  am  very  sorry,  ma'am,  you  waited  for  me./'  s?A  tluU 
gentleman.  '^  1  am  a  delinquent  I  a^4nowled»^^«  Tbe  day 
came  to  an  end  before  I  was  at  all  a\«  are  of  \c/* 

^'  It  would  not  do  to  flatter  you  so  &\r  as  to  tell  you  why 
we  waited,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn's  sc(^  voioe.  And  then  per- 
ceiying  that  the  gentleman  at  whoi.x  she  was  looking  gave 
«er  no  answer  she  turned  to  the  other.  "How  many 
woodcock,  Mr.  Rossitur?" 

"  Nothing  to  shew,  ma'am,"  he  re;.\ied.  "  Didn't  see  a 
solitary  one.  I  heard  some  partridgev,  but  I  didn't  mean 
CO  have  room  in  my  bag  for  them.'' 

"  Did  you  find  the  right  groun<?,  Scsaitur?"  '^ 

"  I  had  a  confounded  long  tramp  al'^^i*  it  if  I  didn't,"  said 
the  discomfited  sportsman,  who  did  nv^  seem  to  have  yet 
recovered  his  good  humour. 

"  Were  you  not  together  ]"  said  Mrs.  Carleton.  **  Where 
were  you,  Guy  ?" 

^  Following  the  sport  another  way,  ma'am ;  I  had  very 
good  success  too." 

"What's  the  total  1"  said  Mr.  Eve:yn.  "How  much 
game  did  you  bag  ?" 

"  Really  sir,  I  didn't  coimt.  I  chn  only  answer  for  a  bag 
full." 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen !"  cried  Rcs&Uur,  bursting  forth, 
— ^  What  will  you  say  when  I  t^'l  ycu  that  Mr.  Carleton 
deserted  me  and  the  sport  in  a  mait  m\ceremonious  man 
ner,  and  that  he, — the  cynical  pLlio&^pher,  the  reserved 
English  gentleman,  the  gay  man  of  tV^  world, — ^you  are  all 
of  'em  by  turns,  aren't  you,  Carlexon  ^--A«/ — has  gone  and 
made  a  very  cavaliero  servante  of  i^m&elf  to  a  piece  of  rus- 
ticity, and  spent  all  to-day  in  helping  a  little  girl  pick  up 
chestnuts !" 

"Mr.  Oarleton  would  be  a  b%tter  man  if  he  were  to 
spend  a  good  many  more  days  in  ^he  same  manner,"  said 
that  gentleman,  dryly  enough.  KuC*  the  entrance  of  dinner 
put  a  stop  to  both  laughter  and  qat^xioning  for  a  time,  all 
of  the  partv  being  well  disposed  ^o  ^^\vir  meat. 

When  the  pickerel  from  the  kkos,  und  the  poultry  and 
lialf-kept  joints  had  had  their  share  of  .vMiention,  and  a  pair 
of  fine  wild  ducks  were  set  on  the  tcbk,  the  tongues  of  the 
party  found  something  to  do  be^des  eatiag. 
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'*  We  have  had  a  very  satisfactory  day  among  the  Slia» 
kere,  Guy,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton ;  ^'  and  we  have  arranged  to 
drive  to  Kenton  to-morrow — I  suppose  you  will  go  with 
US?" 

'^  With  pleasure,  mother,  but  that  I  am  engaged  to  dinner 
about  five  or  six  miles  in  die  opposite  direction." 

*^ Engaged  to  dinner! — what  with  this  old  gentleman 
where  you  went  last  night?  And  you  too,  Mr.  Roesi- 
turr 

**  I  have  made  no  promise,  ma'am,  but  I  take  it  I  must 

go- 

"  Vexatious !     Is  the  little  girl  going  with  us,  Guy  ?" 

**  1  don't  know  yet — I  half  apprehend,  yes ;  there  seema 
to  be  a  doubt  in  her  grandfather's  mind,  not  whether  he 
can  let  her  go,  but  whether  he  can  keep  her,  and  that  looks 
like  it." 

"  Is  it  your  little  cousin  who  proved  the  successful  rival 
of  the  woodcock  to-day,  Charlton?"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 
*•  What  is  she?" 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am,  upon  my  word.  I  pre^ime 
Carleton  will  tell  you  she  is  something  unoommor  and 
quite  remarkable." 

"Is  she,  Mr.  Carleton?" 

"  What,  ma'am  ?" 

"Uncommon?" 

"  Very." 

"  Come !  That  i%  something,  from  you,"  said  Rossitur's 
brother  officer,  Lieut.  Thorn. 

"  What's  the  uncommonness  ?"  said  Mrs.  Thorn,  address- 
ing herself  rather  to  Mr.  Rossi tur  as  she  saw  Mr.  Carleton's 
averted  eye ; — "  Is  she  handsome,  Mr.  Rossitur  ?" 

"  1  can't  tell  you,  I  am  sure,  ma'am.  I  saw  nothing  but 
a  nice  child  enough  in  a  calico  frock,  just  such  as  one  would 
see  in  any  farm-house.  She  rushed  into  the  room  when  she 
was  first  called  to  see  us,  from  somewhere  in  distant  regions, 
with  an  immense  iron  ladle  a  foot  and  a  half  long  in  her 
hand  with  which  she  had  been  performing  unknown  feats  of 
housewifery ;  and  they  had  left  her  head  still  encircled  with 
a  halo  of  kitchen-smoke.  If  as  they  say  ^  coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  before,'  she  was  the  shadow  of  supper." 

"  Oh  Oiarlton,  Charlton !"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  but  ii  a  toa# 
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9f  Tory  gentle  and  laughing  reproof — **  for  shame !  What 
a  picture !  and  of  your  cousin  r 

'*  Is  she  a  pretty  child,  Guy  f  said  Mrs.  Carleton,  who 
did  not  relish  her  sen's  grave  face. 

"  No  ma'am — something  more  than  that." 

"How  old  r 

"  About  ten  or  eleven." 

"  That's  an  ugly  n^e." 

"  She  will  never  be  at  an  ugly  age." 

"  What  style  of  beauty  T 

"  The  highest — that  degree  of  mould  and  finish  which  b^* 
longs  only  to  the  finest  material." 

*'  That  is  hardly  the  kind  of  beauty  one  would  expect  to 
see  in  such  a  place,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton.  "  From  one  side 
of  her  family  to  be  sure  she  has  a  right  to  it." 

**  1  have  seen  very  few  examples  of  it  anywhere,"  said 
her  son. 

"  Who  were  her  parents  1"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn.        ♦ 

"  Her  mother  was  Mrs.  Rossitur's  sister, — ^her  father  "-— 

"  Amy  Charlton !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Evelyn, — "  0 1  knew 
her !  W  as  Amy  Charlton  her  mother  ]  0  1  didn't  know 
whom  you  were  talking  of  She  was  one  of  my  dearest 
friends.  Her  daughter  may  well  be  handsome — she  was 
one  of  the  most  lovely  persons  I  ever  knew;  in  body  and 
mind  both.  O  I  loved  Amy  Charlton  very  much.  1  must 
see  this  child." 

"  1  don't  know  who  her  father  was,"  Mrs.  Carleton  went 
on. 

*^  O  her  father  was  ^ajor  Kinggan,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 
"  I  never  saw  him,  but  \  have  heard  him  spoken  of  in  very 
high  terms.  I  always  heard  that  Amy  married  verr 
well." 

*^ Major  Ringgan!"  said  Mrs.  Thorn; — "his  name  is 
^ery  well  known ;  he  was  very  distinguished." 

^^  He  ¥ras  a  self-made  man  entirely,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
in  a  tone  that  conveyed  a  good  deal  more  than  the  simple 
Aot. 

**Yes,  he  was  a  self-made  man,"  said  Mrs.  Thorn,  "but I 
should  never  think  of  that  where  a  man  distinguishes  him 
felf  so  much ;  he  was  very  distinguished." 

*  Yes,  and  ht  more  than  officer-like  qualities,"  said  Mm 
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Evelyn  "  I  have  heard  his  personal  accomplishments  as  a 
gentleman  highly  praised." 

^*So  that  little  Miss  Ringgan's  right  to  be  a  beauty  may 
be  considered  clearly  made  out,'*  said  Mr.  Thorn. 

**  It  is  one  of  those  singular  cases,"  said  Mr.  Carleton, 
"  where  purity  of  blood  proves  itself,  and  one  has  no  need 
to  go  back  to  past  generations  to  make  any  inquiry  oon^ 
oeming  it." 

"  Hear  him !"  cried  Rossitur ; — "  and  for  the  life  of  me  I 
oould  see  nothing  of  all  this  wonder.  Her  &ce  is  not  at  all 
■tricking." 

^  The  wonder  is  not  so  much  in  what  it  m  as  in  what  it 
indicates,"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  What  does  it  indicate  1"  said  his  mother. 

"  Suppose  you  were  to  ask  me  to  count  the  shades  of 
lolour  in  a  rainbow,"  answered  he. 

"  Hear  him  !"  cried  Thorn  again. 

'*  Well  I  hope  she  will  go  with  us  and  we  shall  have  a 
chance  of  seeing  her,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton. 

"  If  she  were  only  a  few  years  older  it  is  my  belief  you 
would  see  enough  of  her,  ma'am,"  said  young  Rossitur. 

The  haughty  coldness  of  Mr.  Carleton's  look  at  this 
speech  could  not  be  surpassed. 

^*  But  she  has  beauty  of  feature  too,  has  she  not  ?"  Mrs. 
Carleton  asked  again  of  her  son. 

"  Yes,  in  very  high  degree.  The  contour  of  the  eye  and 
brow  I  never  saw  finer." 

"  It  is  a  little  odd,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  with  the  slightest 
touch  of  a  piqued  air,  (she  had  some  daughters  at  home) — 
^  that  is  a  kind  of  beauty  one  is  apt  to  associate  with  high 
breeding,  and  certainly  you  very  rarely  see  it  anywhere 
else ;  and  Major  Ringgan,  however  distinguished  and  esti- 
mable, as  I  have  no  doubt  he  was, — And  this  child  must 
have  been  brought  up  with  no  advantages,  here  in  the 
country." 

**  Mv  dear  madam,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  smiling  a  little, 
^  this  high  breeding  is  a  very  fine  thing,  but  it  can  neithet 
be  given  nor  bequeathed ;  and  we  cannot  entaU  it." 

"  But  it  can  be  taught,  can't  itl" 

**  !f  it  cc«»M  be  taught  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  would  be 
<6ftenor  learned,"  said  the  young  man^  dryly. 
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'^  But  what  do  we  mean,  then,  when  we  talk  of  the  high 
breeding  of  certain  classes — and  &milies  ?  and  why  are  we 
not  disappointed  when  we  look  to  find  it  in  connection  with 
certain  names  and  positions  in  society  V* 

"  I  do  not  know,    said  Mr.  Oirleton. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said 
Thorn  bridling  a  little,  **  that  it  is  a  thing  independent  of 
circumstances,  and  that  there  is  no  value  in  blood  1" 

"  Very  nearly — answering  the  question  as  you  under- 
stand it" 

"  May  I  ask  how  you  understand  it  f 

"  As  you  do,  sir." 

'*  Is  there  no  high  breeding  then  in  the  world  1"  asked 
good-natured  Mrs.  Thorn,  who  could  be  touched  on  this 
point  of  family. 

"  ITiere  is  very  little  of  it  What  is  commonly  current 
under  Uie  name  is  merely  counterfeit  notes  which  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  of  those  who  are  bankrupt  in  the  article." 

**  And  to  what  serve  then,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  colourmg, 
^  the  long  lists  of  good  old  names  which  even  you,  Mr. 
Garleton,  I  know,  do  not  disdain  ?" 

^  To  endorse  the  counterfeit  notes,"  said  Mr.  Carlett/^. 
smiling. 

"  Guy  you  are  absurd  !"  said  his  mother.  "  I  will  not 
sit  at  the  table  and  listen  to  you  if  you  talk  such  stufi*. 
What  do  you  mean  V* 

"I  beg  vour  pardon,  mother,  you  have  misunderstood 
me,"  said  he  seriously.  **  Mind,  I  have  been  talking,  not 
of  ordinary  conformity  to  what  the  world  requires,  but  of 
that  fine  perfection  of  mental  and  moral  constitution  which 
in  its  own  natural  necessary  acting  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  in  every  occasion  or  circumstance  of  life,  ft  is  the 
pure  gold,  and  it  knows  no  tarnish ;  it  is  the  true  coin,  and 
it  gives  what  it  proffers  to  give ;  it  is  the  living  plant  ever- 
blossoming,  and  not  the  cut  and  art-arranged  flowers.  It 
Is  a  thing  of  the  mind  altogether ;  and  where  nature  has  not 
curiously  prepared  the  soil  it  is  in  vain  to  try  to  make  it 
giDW.     This  is  not  very  often  met  with  1" 

"  No  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton ; — "  but  you  are  so 
6istidiously  nice  in  all  your  notions ! — ^at  this  rate  nothing 
will  ever  satisfy  you." 
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**  I  don't  think  it  is  so  very  uncommon,"  said  Mrs.  ITioni, 
^  It  seems  to  me  one  sees  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  expected. 
Mr.  Carleton." 

Mr.  Carleton  pared  his  apple  with  an  engrossed  air. 

**  O  no,  Mrs.  Thorn,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  "  I  don't  agreo 
•with  you — ^I  don't  think  you  oflen  see  such  a  combination 
as  Mr.  Carleton  has  been  speaking  of — ^very  rarely  ! — ^but, 
Mr.  Carleton,  don't  you  think  it  is  generally  found  in  that 
class  of  society  where  the  habits  of  life  are  constantly  the 
most  polished  and  refined  ]" 

"  Possibly,"  answered  he,  diving  into  the  core  of  his 
apple. 

"  No,  but  tell  me ; — I  want  to  know  what  you  think." 

"  Cultivation  and  refinement  have  taught  people  to  recog- 
nise and  analyze  and  imitate  it ;  the  counterfeits  are  most 
current  in  that  society, — but  as  to  the  reality  1  don't  know 
— It  is  nature's  work  and  she  is  a  little  freaky  about  it." 

"  But  Guy !"  said  his  mother  impatiently  ; — "  this  is  not 
selling  but  giving  away  one's  birthright.  Where  is  the 
advantage  of  birth  if  breeding  is  not  supposed  to  go  along 
with  it.  Where  the  parents  have  had  jntelligence  and  re- 
finement do  we  not  constantly  see  them  inherited  by  the 
children  %  and  in  an  increasing  degree  from  generation  to 
generation  ?" 

**  Very  extraordinary !"  said  Mrs.  Thorn. 

"  I  do  not  undervalue  the  blessings  of  inheritance,  mother, 
believe  me,  nor  deny  the  general  doctrine ;  though  intel- 
ligence does  not  always  descend,  and  manners  die  out,  and 
that  invaluable  legacy,  a  name^  may  be  thrown  away.  But 
this  delicate  thing  we  are  speaking  of  is  not  intelligence  nor 
refinement,  but  comes  rather  from  a  happy  combination  of 
qualities,  together  with  a  peculiarly  fine  nervous  constitu- 
tion ; — the  essence  of  it  may  consist  with  an  omission,  even 
with  an  awkwardness,  and  ynth  a  sad  ignorance  of  conven- 
tionalities." 

**  But  even  if  that  be  so,  do  you  think  it  can  ever  reach 
its  full  development  but  in  the  circumstances  that  are 
fevourable  to  it  1"  said  Mrs,  Evelyn. 

*'  Probably  not  oflen  ;  the  diamond  in  some  instances 
wants  the  graver ; — ^but  it  is  the  diamond.  Nature  seems 
i  :w  and  then  to  have  taken  a  princess's  child  and  dropped 
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it  ID  some  odd  corner  of  the  kingdom,  while  she  has  left  the 
clown  in  the  palace," 

"  From  all  which  I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Thorn,  "  that 
this  little  chestnut  girl  is  a  princess  in  disguise." 

"  Really,  Carleton  !" — Rossitur  began. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  quietly  eating 
a  piece  of  apple  eyed  Mr.  Carleton  with  a  look  half  amused 
and  half  discontented,  and  behind  all  that,  keenly  atten« 
tive. 

"  Take  for  example  those  two  miniatures  you  were  look- 
ing  at  last  night,  Mrs.  Evelyn,"  the  young  man  went  on ; 
— "Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette^what  would  you 
bafe  more  unrefined,  more  heavy,  more  animal^  than  the 
fece  of  that  descendant  of  a  line  of  kings  1" 

Mrs.  Evelyn  bowed  her  head  acquiescingly  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  her  apple. 

"  He  had  a  pretty  bad  lot  of  an  inheritance  sure  enough, 
take  it  all  together,"  said  Rossitur. 

"  Well,"  said  Thorn, — "  is  this  little  stray  princess  as 
well-looking  as  t'other  miniature  ?" 

"  Better,  in  some  respects,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  coolly. 

"  Better !"  cried  Mrs.  Carleton. 

"  Not  in  the  brilliancy  of  her  beauty,  but  in  some  ot  its 
characteristics ; — better  in  its  promise." 

"  Make  yourself  intelligible,  for  the  sake  of  my  nerves, 
Guy,"  said  his  mother.  "  Better  looking  than  Marie  An- 
toinette !" 

"  My  unhappy  cousin  is  said  to  be  a  fairy,  ma'am,*'  said 
Mr.  Rossitur ;  "  and  I  presume  all  this  may  be  referred  to 
enchantment." 

"That  face  of  Marie  Antoinette's,"  said  Mr.  Carleton 
smiling,  "  is  an  undisciplined  one — ^uneducated." 

"  Uneducated !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Carleton. 

"  Don't  mistake  me,  mother, — I  do  not  mean  that  it 
shows  any  want  of  reading  or  writing,  but  it  does  indicate 
an  untrained  character — a  mind  unprepared  for  the  exigencies 

"  She  met  those  exigencies  indifferent  well  too,"  observed 
Mr.  Thorn. 

"  Ay — ^but  pride,  and  the  dignity  of  rank,  and  undoubtedly 
some  of  the  finer  qualities  of  a  woman's  nature,  might  su^ 
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iioe  for  that,  sad  yet  lea  re  her  utterly  unfitted  to  play  wisely 
aud  graceful 'y  /•  part  in  ordinary  life." 

"  Well,  s'ae  Jiad  no  suci  part  to  play,"  said  Mrs.  Garleton. 

"  Certainly,  mother — ^but  I  am  comparing  faces." 

«  Well— t)ie  other  face  1" 

"  It  has  the  sAme  style  of  refined  beauty  of  feature,  but^^ 
to  compare  tUf;m  in  a  word,  Marie  Antoinette  looks  to  me 
like  a  superb  erotic  that  has  come  to  its  brilliant  perfection 
of  bloom  in  a  hothouse — it  would  lose  its  beauty  in  the 
strong  ir^Q  a'r — it  would  change  and  droop  if  it  lacked 
careful  waitir;^  upon  and  constant  artificial  excitement ; — 
the  other,"  s/ad  Mr  Carleton  musingly, — "  is  a  flower  of  the 
woods,  raisio^  its  head  above  firost  and  snow  and  the  rugged 
soil  where  fir  tune  has  placed  it,  with  an  air  of  quiet  patient 
endurance;--*  storm  wind  may  bring  it  to  the  ground, 
easily, — buf,  ?f  its  gentle  nature  be  not  broken,  it  will  look 
up  again,  unchanged,  and  bide  its  time  in  unrequited  beauty 
and  sweetnfjss  to  the  end." 

"The  exot.c  for  me !"  cried  Rossitur, — "if  I  only  had  a 
place  for  her      I  don't  like  pale  elegancies." 

"  I'd  make  a  piece  of  poetry  of  that  if  I  was  you,  Carleton,** 
said  Mr.  The  m. 

"Mr.  Carleton  has  done  that  already,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn 
smoothly. 

"  I  never  heard  you  talk  so  before,  Gruy,"  said  his  mother 
looking  at  him.  His  eyes  had  grown  dark  with  intensity 
of  express! oil  while  he  was  speaking,  gazing  at  visionary 
flowers  or  beauties  through  the  dinner-table  mahogany. 
He  looked  u])  and  laughed  as  she  addressed  him,  and  rising 
turned  off  lightly  with  his  usual  air. 

"  I  congii  tulate  you,  Mrs.  Carleton,"  Mrs.  Evelyn  whis- 
pered  as  they  went  from  the  table,  "that  this  little  beauty 
b  not  a  few  years  older." 

"Why?'  said  Mrs.  Carleton.  "If  she  is  all  that  Guy 
says.  1  w  \  aid  give  anything  in  the  world  to  see  him  mar- 
ried." 

"Time  uough,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  with  a  knowing 
Nmile. 

"  1  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton, — "  I  think  ke  would 
be  happier.  He  is  a  restless  spirit — ^nothing  satisfies  him 
•— notiiing  fixes  him.     He  cannot  rest  at  home — he  abhon 
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politics — ^he  flits  away  from  oountrj  to  cc  uatrj  and  doesn^l 
remain  long  anywhere.^ 

"  And  you  with  him." 

^'  And  1  with  him.  I  should  like  to  see  if  a  wife  oould 
not  persuade  him  to  stay  at  home." 

"I  guess  you  have  petted  him  too  much,"  sfud  Mrs. 
Evelyn  slyly. 

'*  1  cannot  have  petted  him  too  much,  for  he  has  nevet 
disappointed  me." 

"  No — of  course  not ;  but  it  seems  you  find  it  difficult 
to  lead  him." 

"  No  one  ever  succeeded  in  doing  that,"  said  Mrs.  Carle- 
ton,  with  a  smile  that  was  anything  but  an  ungratified  one. 
"  He  never  wanted  driving,  and  to  lead  him  is  impossible. 
You  may  try  it,  and  while  you  think  you  are  going  to  gain 
your  end,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  while,  you  will  suddenly  find 
that  he  is  leading  you.  It  is  so  with  everyl)ody — in  some 
inexplicable  way." 

Mrs.  £velyn  thought  the  mystery  was  very  easily  ex 
plicable  as  far  as  the  mother  was  concerned ;  and  changed 
the  conversation. 


4* 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


To  them  life  wm  a  simple  ait 

Of  duties  to  be  doDe, 
A  game  where  each  man  took  his  partt 

A  race  where  all  most  run ; 
A  battle  whose  great  scheme  and  ioope 

They  little  cared  to  know, 
Content,  as  men-atrarmsi  to  cope 

Each  with  his  fronting  foe. 

BflLVSS. 


ON  80  great  and  uncommon  an  occasion  as  Mr.  Ringgan't 
giving  a  dinner-party  the  disused  front  parlour  was 
opened  and  set  in  order ;  the  women-folks,  as  he  called  them, 
wanting  the  whole  back  part  of  the  house  for  their  opera* 
tions.  So  when  the  visitei-s  arrived,  in  good  time,  thej 
were  ushered  into  a  large  square  bare-looking  room — a 
strong  contrast  even  to  their  dining-room  at  the  Pool— 
which  gave  them  nothing  of  the  welcome  of  the  pleasant' 
fiirm-house  kitchen,  and  where  nothing  of  the  comfort  of 
the  kitchen  found  its  way  but  a  very  strong  smell  of  roast 
pig.  There  was  the  cheerless  air  of  a  place  where  no- 
body lives,*or  thinks  of  living.  The  very  chairs  looked  as 
if  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  be  forsaken  for  a  term  of 
months ;  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  that  a  cheerful  sup- 
per had  ever  been  laid  upon  the  stiff  cold-looking  table  that 
stood  with  its  leaves  dovni  so  primly  against  the  wall.  All 
that  a  blazing  fire  could  do  to  make  amends  for  deficiencies, 
it  did ;  but  the  wintry  wind  that  swept  round  the  house 
shook  the  paper  window-shades  in  a  remorseless  way ;  and 
the  utmost  efforts  of  said  fire  could  not  prevent  it  from 
coming  in  and  giving  disagreeable  impertinent  whispers  at 
the  ears  of  everybody. 

Mr.  Ringgan's  welcome  however,  was  and  would  hare 
been  the  same  thing  anywhere — genial,  frank,  and  d'gnified; 
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•either  he  nor  it  ooul^  be  changed  by  ci/cumstaoces.  Mr, 
CarleUm  admired  anew,  as  he  came  forward,  the  fine  pres- 
ence and  noble  look  of  his  old  host ;  a  look  that  it  was 
plain  had  never  needed  to  seek  the  ground  ;  a  brow  that  in 
large  or  small  things  had  never  been  crossed  by  a  shadow 
of  shame.  And  to  a  discerning  eye  the  face  was  not  a 
sorer  index  of  a  lofty  than  of  a  peaceful  and  pure  mind  ; 
too  peace-loving  and  pure  perhaps  for  the  best  good  of  his 
afiairs  in  the  conflict  with  a  selfish  and  unscrupulous  world. 
At  least  now,  in  the  time  of  his  old  age  and  infirmity  ;  in 
former  days  his  straightforward  wisdom  backed  by  an  in* 
domitable  courage  and  strength  had  made  Mr.  Kinggan  no 
safe  subject  for  either  braving  or  overreaching. 

Fleda's  keen-sighted  affection  was  heartily  gratified  by  the 
manner  in  which  her  grandfather  was  greeted  by  at  least 
one  of  his  guests,  and  that  the  one  about  whose  opinion  she 
cared  the  most.  Mr.  Carleton  seemed  as  little  sensible  of 
the  cold  room  as  Mr.  Ringgan  himself.  Fleda  felt  sure  that 
her  grandfather,  was  appreciated  ;  and  she  would  have  sat 
delightedly  listening  to  what  the  one  and  the  other  were 
presently  saying,  if  she  had  not  taken  notice  that  her  cousin 
looked  astray.  He  was  eyeing  the  fire  with  a  profound  air 
and  she  fancied  he  thought  it  poor  amusement.  Little  as 
Fleda  in* secret  really  cared  about  that,  with  an  instant  sac- 
rifice of  her  own  pleasure  she  quietly  changed  her  position 
for  one  from  which  she  could  more  readily  bring  to  bear 
upon  Mr.  Rossitur's  distraction  the  very  light  artillery  of 
her  conversation  ;  and  attacked  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
game  he  had  brought  home.  Her  motive  and  her  manner 
both  must  have  been  lost  upon  the  young  gentleman.  H<i 
forthwith  set  about  amusing. himself  in  a  way  his  little  en- 
tertainer had  not  counted  upon,  namely,  with  giving  a  chase 
to  her  wits ;  partly  to  pass  away  the  time,  and  partly  to 
gratify  his  curiosity,  as  he  said,  '^  to  see  what  Fleda  was 
made  of,'^  By  a  curious  system  of  involved,  startling,  or 
•bsurd  questions,  he  endeavoured  to  puzzle  or  confound  or 
entrap  her.  Fleda  however  steadily  presented  a  grave  front 
to  the  enemy,  and  would  every  now  and  then  surprise  him 
with  an  unexpected  turn  or  clever  doubling,  and  sometimes 
when  he  thought  he  had  her  in  a  comer,  jump  over  the  fence 
•nd  laugh  at  him  from  the  other  side.    Mr.  Roj^situr's  re 
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spect  for  his  little  adversary  gradually  increased,  and  find- 
ing that  she  had  rather  the  best  of  the  game  he  at  last  gavft 
it  up,  just  as  Mr.  Ringgan  was  asking  Mr.  Carleton  if  he 
was  A  judge  of  stock  ?  Mr.  Carleton  saying  with  a  smile 
**  No,  but  he  hoped  Mr.  Ringgan  would  give  him  his  first 
lesson," — the  old  gentleman  immediately  arose  with  that 
alacrity  of  manner  he  always  wore  when  he  had  a  visiter 
that  pleased  him,  and  takmg  his  hat  and  cane  led  the 
way  out ;  choosing,  with  a  man's  true  carelessness  of  house- 
wifery etiquette,  the  kitchen  route,  of  all  others.  Not  even 
admonished  by  the  sight  of  the  bright  Dutch  ovwi  before 
the  fire  that  he  was  introducing  his  visiters  somewhat  too 
early  to  the  pig,  he  led  the  whole  party  through,  Cynthia 
scuttling  away  in  haste  across  the  kitchen  with  something 
that  must  not  be  seen,  while  aunt  Miriam  looked  out  at  the 
company  through  the  crack  of  the  pantry  door,  at  which 
Fleda  ventured  a  sly  glance  of  intelligence. 

It  was  a  fine  though  a  windy  and  cold  afternoon ;  the 
lights  and  shadows  were  driving  across  the  broad  upland 
and  meadows. 

**  This  is  a  fine  arable  country,"  remarked  Mr.  Carleton. 

"Capital,  sir, — capital,  for  many  miles  round,  if  we  were 
not  so  far  from  a  market.  I  was  one  of  the  first  that  broke 
ground  in  this  township, — one  of  the  very  first  settlers — 
I've  seen  the  rough  and  the  smooth  of  it,  and  I  never  had 
but  one  mind  about  it  from  the  first.  All  this — ^as  &r  as 
you  can  see — ^I  cleared  myself;  most  of  it  with  my  own 
hand." 

"That  recollection  must  attach  you  strongly  to  the  plaoe, 
I  should  think,  sir." 

"  Hum — perhaps  I  cared  too  much  for  it,"  he  replied, 
"  for  it  is  taken  away  from  me.  Well — ^it  don't  matter 
now." 

**  It  is  not  yours  ?" 

"  No  sir  ! — ^it  was  mine,  a  great  many  years  ;  but  I  was 
obliged  to  part  with  it,  two  years  ago,  to  a  scoundrel  of  % 
fellow — McGowan  up  here — he  got  an  advantage  over  me. 
I  can't  take  care  of  myself  any  more  as  I  used  to  do,  and 
I  don't  find  that  other  people  deal  by  me  just  as  I  could 
Mrish — ^" 

He  was  sil^it  for  a  moment  and  then  went  on, — 
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**  Yes  sir  l  when  1  first  sec  myself  down  here,  or  a  linie 
further  th&t  way  my  first  house  was, — a  pretty  rough  house 
too, — there  wa'n't  two  settlers  beside  within  something  like 
ten  miles  round. — I've  seen  the  whole  of  it  cleared,  firom 
the  cutting  of  the  first  forest  trees  till  this  day." 

'^  You  have  seen  the  nation  itself  spring  up  within  that 
time,''  remarked  his  guest. 

"  Not  exactly — that  question  of  our  nationality  was  s<jt- 
tled  a  little  before  I  came  here.  I  was  born  rather  too  late 
to  see  the  whole  of  that  play — I  saw  the  best  of  it  though 
—boys  were  men  jn  those  days.  My  father  was  in  the 
thick  of  it  from  beginning  to  end." 

"  In  the  army,  was  he  1" 

^  Ho  yes,  sir !  he  and  every  child  he  had  that  wasn't  a 
girl — there  wasn't  a  man  of  the  name  that  wa'n't  on  the 
right  side.  I  was  in  the  army  myself  when  I  was  fideen. 
I  was  nothing  but  a  fifer — ^but  I  tell  you  sir !  there  wasn't  a 
general  o65cer  in  the  country  that  played  his  part  with  a 
prouder  heart  than  I  did  mine !" 

*^  And  was  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  ranks  ]" 

"  Not  altogether,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  passing  his 
hand  several  times  abstractedly  over  his  white  hair,  a 
favourite  gesture  with  him, — "  not  exactly  that — there  was 
a  good  deal  of  mixture  of  different  materials,  especially  in 
this  state ;  and  where  the  feeling  wasn't  pretty  strong  it 
was  no  wonder  if  it  got  tired  out ;  but  the  real  stuff,  the 
true  Yankee  blood,  was  pretty  firm !  Ay,  and  some  of  the 
rest !  There  was  a  good  deal  to  trv  men  in  those  days. 
Sir,  I  have  seen  many  a  time  when  I  had  nothing  to  dine 
upon  but  my  fife,  and  it  was  more  than  that  could  do  to 
keep  me  from  feeling  very  empty !" 

*'''  But  was  this  a  common  easel  did  this  happen  often  1" 
said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  l*retty  oflen — ^pretty  often,  sometimes,"  answered  the 
old  gentleman.  "Things  were  very  much  out  of  order, 
^ou  see,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  supplies  the  men  needed.  Nothing 
would  have  kept  them  t<^ether, — ^nothing  under  heaven— 
but  the  love  and  confidence  they  had  in  one  name.  Hieir 
love  of  right  and  independence  wouldn't  have  been  strong 
snough,  and  besides  a  good  many  of  them  got  disheartened. 
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A  hungiy  stomach  is  a  pretty  stout  arguer  against  abstrad 
questioDS.  I  have  seen  my  father  crying  like  a  child  for 
the  wants  and  suBTerings  he  vsts  obliged  to  see  and  oouldn^l 
relieve.^ 

"And  then  you  used  to  relieve  yourselves,  grandpa^' 
said  Fleda. 

"  How  was  that,  Fairy  1" 

Fleda  looked  at  her  grandfather,  who  gave  a  little  pre- 
paratory laugh  and  passed  his  hand  over  his  head  again. 

"Why  yes,"  said  he, — "we  used  to  think  the  tories, 
King  George's  men  you  know,  were  ^ir  game ;  and  when 
we"  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  them 
that  we  knew  were  giving  all  the  help  they  could  to  the 
enemy,  we'  used  to  let  them  cook  our  dinners  for  us  once  in 
a  while." 

"  How  did  you  manage  that,  sir  1" 

"  Why,  they  used  to  have  little  bake-ovens.to  cook  theii 
meats  and  so  on,  standing  some  way  out  from  the  house, — 
did  you  never  see  one  of  them  1 — raised  on  four  little  heaps 
of  stone ;  the  bottom  of  the  oven  is  one  large  flat  stone, 
and  the  arch  built  over  it; — they  look  like  a  great  bee- 
hive. Well — we  used  to  watch  till  we  saw  the  good 
woman  of  the  house  get  her  oven  cleverly  heated,  and  put 
in  her  batch  of  bread,  or  her  meat  pie,  or  her  pumpkin  and 
apple  pies! — whichever  it  was — there  didn't  any  of  'em 
come  much  amiss — and  when  we  guessed  they  were  pretty 
nigh  done,  three  or  four  of  us  would  creep  in  and  whip  off 
the  whole— oven  and  all ! — to  a  safe  place.  I  tell  you," 
said  he  with  a  knowing  nod  of  his  head  at  the  laughing 
Fleda, — "  those  were  first-rate  pies !" 

"  And  then  did  you  put  the  oven  back  again  afterwards^ 
grandpa  f ' 

"  I  guess  not  often,  dear !"  replied  the  old  gentleman. 

"  What  do  you^hink  of  such  lawless  proceeduigs,  Miss 
Fleda  1"  said  Mr,  Carleton,  laughing  at  or  with  her. 

"  O  I  like  it,"  said  Fleda.  "You  liked  those  pies  all  the 
better,  didn't  you,  grandpa,  because  you  had  got  them  from 
the  tories  ?" 

"That  we  did!  If  we  hadn't  got  them  maybe  King 
George's  men  would,  in  some  sfa^pe.  But  we  weren^ 
always  so  lucky  as  to  get  hoH  of  kl  oven  full.     1  remen> 


her  one  time  beveral  of  us  had  been  out  on  a  foraging  expe* 

dition there,  sir,  what-  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  two 

and  a  half  year  old  1" 

They  had  oome  up  with  the  chief  favourite  of  his  barn- 
yard, a  fine  deep-<X)loured  Devon  bull. 

"  I  don't  know  what  one  might  see  in  Devonshire,"  ha 
remarked  presently,  '^  but  I  know  this  coimty  can't  shew 
the  like  of  him!" 

A  discussion  followed  of  the  various  beauties  and  excel- 
Jencies  of  the  animal ;  a  discussion  in  which  Mr.  Carleton 
certainly  took  little  part,  while  Mr.  Ringgan  descanted 
enthusiastically  upon  '  hide '  and  *  brisket '  and  *  bone,'  and 
Kossitur  stood  in  an  abstraction,  it  might  be  scornful,  it 
might  be  mazed.  Little  Fleda  quietly  listening  and  look- 
ing at  the  beautiful  creature,  which  from  being  such  a  trea- 
sure to  her  grandfather  was  in  a  sort  one  to  her,  more  than 
half  understood  them  all ;  but  Mr.  Rinnan  was  too  well 
satisfied  with  the  attention  of  one  of  his  guests  to  miss  that 
of  the  other. 

"  That  fellow  don't  look  as  \{  he  had  ever  known  short 
commons,"  was  Rossitur's  single  remark  as  they  turned 
away. 

"You  did  not  give  us  the  result  of  your  foraging  expedi- 
tion, sir,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  in  a  different  manner. 

•*  Do,  grandpa,"  said  Fleda  softly. 

**  Ha ! — Oh  it  is  not  worth  telling,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, looking  gratified ; — ''  Fleda  has  heard  my  stories  till 
she  knows  them  by  heart — she  could  tell  it  as  well  herself. 
What  was  it? — about  the  pig? — We  had  been  out,  several 
of  us,  one  afternoon  to  try  to  get  up  a  supper— or  a  dinner, 
for  we  had  had  none— and  we  had  caught  a  pig.  It  hap- 
pened that  I.  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  that  had  a  cloak, 
and  so  the  pig  was  given  to  me  to  carry  home,  because  I 
oould  hide  it  the  best.  Well  sir ! — we  were  coming  home, 
and  had  set  our  mouths  for  a  prime  supper,  when  just  as 
we  were  within  a  few  rods  of  our  shanty  who  should  come 
along  but  our  captain!  My  heart  sank  as  it  never  has 
done  at  the  thought  of  a  supper  before  or  since,  1  believe ! 
I  held  my  doak  t(^ether  as  well  as  I  could,  and  kept  my- 
•elf  back  a  little,  so  that  if  the  pig  shewed  a  cloven  foot 
behind  me,  the  captain  might  not  see  it     But  I  almo«l 
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ga\  e  up  all  for  lost  when  I  saw  the  captain  going  into  tli« 
ut  with  us.  There  was  a  kind  oi  a  rude  bedstead  standi 
Ing  tnere ;  and  I  set  myself  down  upon  the  side  of  it,  and 
.  gently  worked  and  eased  my  pig  off  under  my  doak  till  I 
t  got  him  to  roll  down  behind  the  bed.  I  knew,"  said  Mr. 
*  Kin^an  laughing, ''  I  knew  by  the  captain's  eye  as  well  as 
I  knew  anything,  that  he  smelt  a  rat;  but  he  kept  our 
^  counsel,  as  well  as  his  own ;  and  when  he  was  gone  we 
took  the  pig  out  into  the  woods  behind  the  shanty  and 
roasted  him  finely,  and  we  sent  and  asked  Capt.  ScuEtrs  to 
supper;  and  he  came  and  helped  us  eat  the  pig  with  a 
great  deal  of  appetite,  and  never  asked  no  questions  how 
we  came  by  him !" 

'*I  wonder  your  stout-heartedness  did  not  fail,  in  the 
course  of  so  long  a  time^"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  Never  sir !"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  I  never  doubted 
for  a  moment  what  the  end  would  be.  My  father  never 
doubted  for  a. moment.  We  trusted  in  Grod  and  in  Wash* 
ington !" 

"  Did  you  see  actual  service  yourself?" 

"  No  sir — I  never  did.  I  wish  I  had.  I  should  like  to 
have  had  the  honour  of  striking  one  blow  at  the  rascals. 
However  they  were  hit  pretty  well.  '^  I  ought  to  be  con- 
tented. My  father  saw  enough  of  fighting — ^he  was  colonel 
of  a  raiment — he  was  at  the  affair  of  Burgoyne.  That 
gave  us  a  lift  in  good  time.  What  rejoicing  there  was 
everywhere  when  that  news  came !  I  could  have  fifed  all 
day  upon  an  empty  stomach  and  felt  satisfied.  People 
•"eckoned  everywhere  that  the  matter  was  settled  when  that 
great  piece  of  good  fortune  was  given  us.  And  so  it  was ! 
— ^wa'n't  it,  dear  1"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  one  of  those 
fond,  pleased,  sympathetic  looks  to  Fleda  with  which  he 
oflen  brought  up  what  he  was  saying. 

"  Greneral  Grates  commanded  there  ]"  sud  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  Yes  sir — Gates  was  a  poor  stick — I  never  thought  much 
of  him.  That  fellow  Arnold  distinguished  himself  in  the 
actions  before  Burgoyne's  surrender.  He  fought  like  a 
brave  man.  It  seems  strange  that  so  mean  a  scamp  should 
have  had  so  much  blood  in  him  1" 

"  Why,  are  great  fighters  generally  good  men,  grandpa  ^'* 
•aid  Fleda. 
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**Not  exactly,  dear!"  replied  her  grandfather;— *^ but 
such  little-minded  rascality  is  not  just  the  vice  one  would 
expect  to  find  in  a  gallant  soldier.'' 

"  Those  were  times  that  made  men,"  said  Mr.  Carleton 
musingly. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  old  gentleman  gravely, — ^'*they 
were  times  that  called  for  men,  and  God  raised  them  up. 
But  Washington  was  the  soul  of  the  country,  sir!" 

"  Well,  the  time  made  him,"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  I  b^  your  pardon,"  said  the  old  gentleman  with  a  very 
decided  little  turn  of  his  head, — "  1  think  he  made  the  time. 
I  don't  know  what  it  would  have  been,  sir,  or  what  it  would 
have  come  to,  but  for  him.  After  all,  it  is  rather  that  the 
things  which  try  people  shew  what  is  in  them ; — ^I  hope 
there  are  men  enough  in  the  country  yet,  though  they 
haven't  as  good  a  chance  to  shew  what  they  are." 

**  Either  way,"  said  his  guest  smiling ;  "  it  is  a  happiness, 
Mr.  Ringgan,  to  have  lived  at  a  time  when  there  was  some- 
thins  worth  living  for." 

"Well — I  don't  know — "  said  the  old  gentleman; — 
"  those  times  would  make  the  prettiest  figure  in  a  story  or 
a  ro'mance,  I  suppose ;  but  IVe  tried  both,  and  on  the  whole," 
said  he  with  another  of  his  looks  at  Fleda, — "  I  think  I  like 
these  times  the  best !" 

Fleda  smiled  her  acquiescence.  His  guest  could  not  help 
thinking  to  himself  that  however  pacific  might  be  Mr. 
Ringgan 's  temper,  no  man  in  those  days  that  tried  men 
could  have  brought  to  the  issue  more  stem  infiexibility  and 
gallant  fortitude  of  bearing.  His  frame  bore  evidence  of 
great  personal  strength,  and  his  eye,  with  all  its  mildness, 
had  an  unflinching  dignity  that  could  never  have  quailed  be- 
fore danger  or  duty.  And  now,  while  he  was  recalling 
with  great  animation  and  pleasure  the  scenes  of  his  more 
active  life,  and  his  blue  eye  Wjas  shining  with  the  fire  of  other 
days,  his  manner  had  the  self-possession  and  quiet  sedate- 
ness  of  triumph  that  bespeak  a  man  always  more  ready  to 
do  than  to  say.  Perhaps  the  contemplation  of  the  noble 
Roman-like  old  figure  before  him  did  not  tend  to  lessen  th<i 
teeiing,  even  the  sigh  of  r^et,  with  which  the  young  maa 
•id, 

*'  There  was  something  then  for  a  man  to  dc  !** 

r 
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•'Here  is  always  that,"  said  the  old  gentleman  quietly 
*  God  has  given  every  man  his  work  to  do ;  and  'tain't  di& 
cult  for  him  to  find  out  what.  No  man  is  put  here  to  be 
idle." 

"  But,"  said  his  companion,  with  a  look  in  which  not  a 
little  haughty  reserve  was  mingled  with  a  desire  to  speak 
out  his  thoughts,  "  half  the  world  are  busy  about  hum-drum 
concerns  and  the  other  half  doing  nothing,  or  worse." 

"  1  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan  ; — "  that 
depends  upon  the  way  you  take  things.  'Tain't  always  the 
men  that  make  the  most  noise  that  are  the  most  good  in 
the  world.  Hum-drum  aflfairs  needn't  be  hum-drum  in  th^ 
doing  of  'em.  It  is  my  maxim,"  said  the  old  gentleman 
looking  at  his  companion  with  a  singularly  open  pleasant 
smile, — "  that  a  man  may  be  great  about  a'most  anything 
—chopping  wood,  if  he  happens  to  be  in  that  line.  I  used 
to  go  upon  that  plan,  sir.  Whatever  I  have  set  my  hand 
to  do,  I  have  done  it  as  well  as  I  knew  how  to ;  and  if  you 
follow  that  rule  out  you'll  not  be  idle,  nor  hum-drum 
neither.  Many's  the  time  that  I  have  mowed  what  would 
be  a  day's  work  for  another  man,  before  breakfast." 

Rossi tur's  smile  was  not  meant  to  be  seen.  But  Mr, 
Carleton's,  to  the  credit  of  his  politeness  and  his  under- 
standing  both,  was  frank  as  the  old  gentleman's  own,  as  ha 
answered  with  a  good-humoured  shake  of  his  head, 

"  I  can  readily  believe  it,  sir,  and  honour  both  your  maxim 
and  your  practice.    But  I  am  not  exactly  in  that  line." 

"  Why  don't  you  try  the  army  ?"  said  Mr.  Ringgan  with 
a  look  of  interest. 

"  There  is  not  a  cause  worth  fighting  for,"  said  the  young 
man,  his  brow  changing  again.  '*  It  is  only  to  add  weight 
to  the  oppressor's  hand,  or  throw  away  life  in  the  vain  en- 
deavour to  avert  it.    I  will  do  neither." 

''  But  all  the  world  is  open  before  such  a  young  man  at 
you,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan. 

**  A  large  world,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  with  his  former  mix- 
ture of  expression, — "  but  there  isn't  much  in  it." 

**  Politics  ]"  said  Mr.  Ringgan. 

^  It  is  to  lose  oneself  in  a  seething-pot,  where  the  8C>iir.  it 
the  most  apparent  thing." 

'*  But  there  is  society  ?"  said  Roesltur 
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**  Nothing  )etter  or  more  noble  thai<  the  stKoeemcii  of 
motes  that  fit;  through  a  sunbeam  into  oblivion.'' 

**  Well,  why  not  then  sit  down  quietly  on  one's  estates 
and  enjoy  them,  one  who  has  enough  f 

"  And  be  a  worm  in  the  heart  of  an  apple." 

**  Well  then,"  said  Rossitur  laughing,  though  not  know- 
faig  exactly  how  far  he  might  venture,  "  there  is  nothina 
left  for  you,  as  I  don't  suppose  you  would  take  to  any  or 
the  learned  professions,  but  to  strike  out  some  new  path  for 
yourself — hit  upon  some  grand  invention  for  benefiting  the 
human  race  and  distinguishing  your  own  name  at  once." 

But  while  he  spoke  his  companion's  face  had  gone  back 
to  its  usual  look  of  imperturbable  coolness  ;  the  dark  eye 
was  even  haughtily  unmoved,  till  it  met  Fleda's  inquir- 
iag  and  somewhat  anxious  glance.     He  smiled. 

^The  nearest  approach  1  ever  made  to  that,"  said  he, 
•*  was  when  1  went  chestnuting  the  other  day.  Can't  you 
find  some  more  work  for  me,  Fairy  1" 

Taking  Fleda's  hand  with  his  wonted  graceful  lightness 
of  manner  he  walked  on  with  her,  leaving  the  other  two  to 
follow  together. 

"  You  would  like  to  know,  perhaps,"  observed  Mr.  Ros- 
situr  in  rather  a  low  tone, — "that  Mr.  Carleton  is  an 
Englishman." 

"Ay,  ay]"  said  Mr.  Ringgan.  "An  Englishman,  is 
he? — Well  sir, — what  is  it  that  I  would  like  to  knowl" 

"  T'Aaf,"  said  Rossitur.  "  I  would  have  told  you  before 
if  I  could.  1  supposed  you  might  not  choose  to  speak 
quite  so  freely,  perhaps,  on  American  affairs  before  him." 

"  I  haven't  two  ways  of  speaking,  sir,  on  anything,"  said 
the  old  gentleman  a  little  dryly.  "  is  your  friend  very  ten- 
der on  that  chapter?" 

"  O  not  that  I  know  of  at  all,"  said  Rossitur;  "  but  you 
know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  feeling  still  among  the  £n 
glish  about  it — ^they  have  never  foi^ven  us  heartily  for 
whipping  them  ;  and  I  know  Carleton  is  related  to  the  no* 
bility  and  all  that,  you  know ;  so  I  thought — ^" 

"  Ah  well !"  said  the  old  gentleman, — "  we  don't  know 
much  about  nobility  and  such  gimcracks  in  this  country, 
I'm  not  much  of  a  courtier.  I  am  pretty  much  accustomed 
U>  spee    my  mind  as  I  think  it. — He's  wealthy,  I  suppos«»  ]* 
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*'He*8  more  than  that,  sir.  Enormous  estates!  He*s 
the  finest  fellow  in  the  world— one  of  the  first  young  men 
in  England." 

"You  have  been  there  yourself  and  know?**  said  Mr. 
Riiiggan,  glancing  at  his  companion. 

"  If  I  have  not,  sir,  others  have  told  me  that  do."       mm 

"  Ah  well,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan  placidly, — "  we  shaVt 
quarrel,  I  guess.     What  did  he  come  out  here  for,  eh  1" 

"  Only  to  amuse  himself.  They  are  going  back  again  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  I  intend  accompanying  them  to  join  my 
mother  in  Paris.     Will  my  little  cousin  be  of  the  party  1" 

They  were  sauntering  along  towards  the  house.  A  loud 
calling  of  her  name  the  minute  before  had  summoned 
Fleda  thither  at  the  top  of  her  speed ;  and  Mr.  Carleton 
turned  to  repeat  the  same  question. 

The  old  gentleman  stopped,  and  striking  his  stick  two  or 
three  times  against  the  ground  looked  sorrowfully  unde- 
termined. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know !— "  he  said  at  last,—"  It's  a  pretty 
hard  matter — she'd  break  her  heart  about  it,  I  suppose, — ^"^ 

"  I  dare  urge  nothing,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Carleton.  "  I  will 
only  assure  you  that  if  you  entrust  your  treasure  to  us  she 
shall  be  cherished  as  you  would  wish,  till  we  place  her  in 
the  hands  of  her  aunt. 

"1  know  that,  sir, — I  do  not  doubt  it,"  said  Mr.  Rinnan, 
**  but — I'll  tell  you  by  and  by  what  I  conclude  upon/^  he 
said  with  evident  relief  of  manner  as  Fleda  came  bounding 
back  to  them.  "  Mr.  Rossitur,  have  you  made  your  peace 
with  Fleda  r 

"  1  was  not  aware  that  I  had  any  to  make,  sir,"  replied 
the  young  gentleman.  "  I  will  do  it  with  pleasure  ii  my 
little  cousin  will  tell  me  how.  But  she  looks  as  if  she 
needed  enlightening  as  much  as  myself." 

"  She  has  something  against  you,  I  can  tell  you,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  looking  amused,  and  speaking  as  if  Fleda 
were  a  curious  little  piece  of  human  mechanism  which  could 
hear  its  performances  talked  of  with  all  the  insensibility  of 
any  other  toy.  "  She  gives  it  as  her  judgment  that  Mr. 
Carleton  is  the  most  of  a  gentleman,  because  he  keeps  hit 
promise." 

"Oh  grandpa!"— 


Poor  Fleda's  cheek  was  hot  with  a  distressful  blush. 
Rossitur  ooloured  with  anger.  Mr.  Carleton's  smile  had  a 
▼ery  different  expression. 

"  U  Fleda  will  have  the  goodness  to  reoollect,"  said  Ros- 
situr,  "  I  cannot  be  charged  with  breaking  a  promise  for  I 
made  none." 

•*But  Mr.  Carleton  did,"  said  Fleda. 

**  She  is  right,  Mr.  Rossitur,  she  is  right,"  said  that  gen- 
tleman ;  ^  a  &llao7  mis;ht  as  well  elude  Ithuriel's  spear  as 
the  sense  of  a  pure  spirit — ^there  is  no  need  of  written 
codes.  Make  your  apok^es,  man,  and  confess  yourself  in 
the  wrong." 

"  Fho,  pho,"  said  the  old  gentleman, — "  she  don't  take  it 
▼ery  much  to  heart.  I  guess  /ought  to  be  the  one  to  make 
the  apologies,"  he  added,  looking  at  Fleda's  face. 

But  Fleda  commanded  herself,  with  difficulty,  and  an- 
nounced that  dinner  was  readj. 

•*  Mr.  Rossitur  tells  me,  Mr.  Carleton,  you  are  an  En- 
glishman," said  his  host.  "  1  have  some  notion  of  that's  pass- 
ing through  my  head  before,  but  somehow  I  had  entirely 
lost  sight  of  it  when  1  was  speaking  so  freely  to  you  a  little 
while  ago— about  our  national  quarrel — ^I  know  some  of 
your  countrymen  owe  us  a  grudge  yet." 

"  Not  I,  I  assure  you,"  said  the  young  Englishman.  "  I 
am  ashamed  of  them  for  it.  I  congratulate  you  on  being 
Washington's  ooimtryman  and  a  sharer  in  his  grand  strug- 
gle for  the  right  against  the  wrong." 

Mr.  Ringgan  shook  his  guest's  hand,  looking  very  much 
pleased ;  and  having  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  house  the 
young  gentlemen  were  formally  introduced  at  once  to  the 
kitchen,  their  dinner,  and  aunt  Miriam. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  entertainment  gave 
perfect  satisfaction  to  everybody — ^better  &te  than  attends 
most  entertainments.  Even  Mr.  Rossitur's  ruffled  sfjirit 
felt  the  soothing  influence  of  good  cheer,  to  which  he  hap- 
pened to  be  peculiarly  sensible,  and  came  back  to  its  aver- 
age condition  of  amenity. 

Doubtless  that  was  a  most  informal  table,  spread  accord- 
ing to  no  rules  that  for  many  generations  at  least  have  been 
known  in  th^  refined  world ;  an  anonmly  in  the  eyes  of 
certainly  one  of  the  company.     Yet  the  board  had  a  ohavi 
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•cter  of  its  own,  very  fer  removed  from  vulgarity,  and  suit 
ing  remarkably  well  with  the  condition  and  demeanour  of 
those  who  presided  over  it — a  somfortable,  well-to-do,  sub- 
BtantidI  look,  that  could  aficrd  to  dispense  with  minoi 
graces;  a  self-respect  that  was  not  afraid  of  criticism* 
Aunt  Miriam's  successful  efforts  deserve  to  be  celebrated. 

In  the  middle  of  the  table  the  polished  amber  of  the 
pig's  arched  back  elevated  itself, — a  striking  object, — ^bui 
worthy  of  the  place  he  filled,  as  the  honours  paid  hirn  by 
everybody  abundantly  testified.  Aunt  Miriam  had  sent 
down  a  basket  of  her  own  breads  made  out  of  the  new 
flour,  brown  ^d  white,  both  as  sweet  and  fine  as  it  is  pos- 
sible  for  bread  to  be ;  the  piled-up  slices  were  really  beau- 
tiful. The  superb  butter  had  come  from  aunt  Miriam's 
dairy  too,  for  on  such  an  occasion  she  would  not  trust  to 
the  very  doubtful  excellence  of  Miss  Cynthia's  doings. 
Every  spare  place  on  the  table  was  filled  with  dishes  of 
potatoes  and  pickles  and  sweetmeats,  that  lefl  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  their  respective  kinds ;  the  cake  was  a  deli- 
cious  presentment  of  the  finest  of  material ;  and  the  pies, 
pumpkin  pies,  such  as  only  aunt  Miriam  could  make,  rich 
compounds  of  everything  but  pumpkin  with  enough  of  that 
to  give  them  a  name — Fleda  smiled  to  think  how  pleased 
aunt  Miriam  must  secretly  be  to  see  the  homage  paid  her 
through  them.  And  most  happily  Mrs.  Plumfield  had  dis- 
covered that  the  last  tea  Mr.  Kinggan  had  brought  from 
the  little  Queechy  store  was  not  very  good,  and  there  was 
no  time  to  send  up  on  *'  the  hill "  for  more,  so  she  made 
coffee.  Verily  it  was  not  Mocha,  but  the  thick  yellow 
cream  with  which  the  cups  were  filled  really  made  up  the 
difference.     The  most  curious  palate  found  no  want. 

Everybody  was  in  a  high  state  of  satisfaction,  even  to 
Miss  Cynthia  Gall ;  who  having  some  lurking  suspicion 
that  Mrs.  Plumfield  might  design  to  cut  her  out  of  her  post 
of  tea-making,  had  slipped  herself  into  her  usual  chair  be- 
hiud  the  tea-tray  before  anybody  else  was  ready  to  sit 
down.  No  one  at  table  bestowed  a  thought  upon  Miss 
Cynthia,  but  as  she  thought  of  nothing  else  she  may  be 
said  to  have  had  her  &ir  share  of  attention.  The  moat 
unqualiBed  satisfaction  however  was  no  doubt  little  Fie* 
da's.     Foi^getting  with  a  child's  happy  rea^liness  the  feaii 
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and  doubts  wluch  had  lately  troubled  her,  she  was  full  of 
the  present,  enjoying  with  a  most  unselfish  enjoyment 
everything  that  pleased  anybody  else.  She  was  glad  that 
the  supper  was  a  fine  one,  and  so  approved,  because  it  was 
her  grand&ther's  hospitality  and  her  aunt  Miriam's  house- 
keeping ;  little  beside  was  her  care  for  pies  or  coffee.  She 
Raw  with  secret  glee  the  expression  of  both  her  aunt's  and 
Mr.  Ringgan's  &ce;  partly  from  pure  sympathy,  and 
partly  because,  as  she  knew,  the  cause  of  it  was  Mr.  Carl» 
ton,  whom  privately  Fleda  liked  very  much.  And  after 
all  perhaps  he  had  directly  more  to  do  with  her  enjoyment 
than  all  uther  causes  together. 

Certainly  that  was  true  of  him  with  respect  to  the  rest 
of  the  dinner-table.  None  at  that  dinner-table  had  ever 
seen  the  like.  With  all  the  graceful  charm  of  manner  with 
which  he  would  have  delighted  a  courtly  circle,  he  came 
out  from  his  reserve  and  was  brilliant,  gay,  sensible,  enter- 
taining,  and  witty,  to  a  degree  that  assuredly  has  very 
rarely  been  thrown  away  upon  an  old  farmer  in  the  coun- 
try and  his  un-polite  sister.  They  appreciated  him  though, 
as  well  as  any  courtly  circle  could  have  done,  and  he  knew 
it.  In  aunt  Miriam's  strong  sensible  face,  when  not  full  of 
some  hospitable  care,  he  could  see  the  reflection  of  every 
play  of  nis  own;  the  grave  practical  eye  twinkled  and 
brightened,  giving  a  ready  answer  to  every  turn  of  sense 
or  humour  in  what  he  was  saying.  Mr.  Ringgan,  as  much 
of  a  child  for  the  moment  as  Fleda  herself,  had  lost  every- 
thing disagreeable  and  was  in  the  full  genial  enjoyment  of 
talk,  rather  listening  than  talking,  with  his  cheeks  in  a  per- 
petual  dimple  of  gratification,  and  a  low  laugh  of  hearty 
amusement  now  and  then  rewarding  the  conversational  and 
kind  efforts  of  his  guest  with  a  complete  triumph.  Even 
the  subtle  charm  which  they  could  not  quite  recognise 
wrought  fascination.  Miss  Cynthia  declared  afterwards, 
half  admiring  and  half  vexed,  that  he  spoiled  her  supper, 
for  she  forgot  to  think  how  it  tasted.  Rossitur — ^his  good 
humour  was  entirely  restored ;  but  whether  even  Mr. 
Carleton's  power  could  have  achieved  that  without  the  per 
feet  seasoning  of  the  pig  and  the  smooth  persuasion  of  the 
richly-creamed  coffee,  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  He 
itar^  mentally,  for  he  had  never  known  his  friend  condo* 
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aoend  to  bring  himself  out  in  the  same  mamier  before ;  and 
he  wondered  what  he  could  see  iu  the  present  occasion  to 
make  it  worth  while. 

But  Mr.  Carleton  did  not  think  his  efforts  thrown  away. 
He  understood  and  admired  his  fire  old  host  and  hostess ; 
and  with  all  their  ignorance  of  conventionalities  and  ab- 
sence of  what  is  qsWqA  polish  of  manner,  he  could  enjoy  the 
sterling  sense,  the  good  feelinf^,  the  true  hearty  hospitality, 
and  the  dignified  courtesy  which  both  of  Uiem  shewed. 
No  matter  of  the  outside ;  this  was  in  the  grain.  If  mind 
had  lacked  much  opportunity  it  had  also  made  good  use  of 
a  little;  his  host,  Mr.  Oirleton  found,  had  been  a  great 
reader,  was  well  acqua^Pted  with  history  and  a  very  intel- 
ligent reasoner  upon  it ;  and  both  he  and  his  sister  shewed 
a  strong  and  quick  aptitude  for  intellectual  subjects  of  con« 
versation.  No  doubt  sunt  Miriam's  courtesy  had  not  been 
taught  by  a  dancing-master,  and  her  brown  satin  gown  had 
seen  m^ny  a  &shioD  come  and  go  since  it  was  made,  but  a 
Icubf  was  in  both ;  and  while  Rossitur  covertly  smiled,  Mr. 
Carkton  paid  hi^  sincere  respect  where  he  felt  it  was  due. 
Little  Fleda's  ouick  eye  hardly  saw,  but  more  than  half 
felt,  the  difference.  Mr.  Carleton  had  no  more  eager  lis- 
tener  now  than  she,  and  perhaps  none  whose  uni^ected 
interfist  and  sympathy  gave  him  more  pleasure. 

When  tbey  rose  from  the  table  Mr.  Kinggan  would  not 
be  insinuated  into  the  cold  front  room  again. 

"No,  no,"  said  he, — "what's  the  matter? — the  table? 
Push  the  table  back,  and  let  it  take  care  of  itself,—- come, 
gentlemen,  sit  down— draw  up  your  chairs  round  the  fire, 
and  a  fig  for  ceremony !  Comfort,  sister  Miriam,  against 
politeness,  any  day  in  the  vear  ;--don't  you  say  so  too. 
Fairy  1     Come  here  by  me. 

"  Miss  Fleda,"  said  Mr.  Carleton.  "  will  you  take  a  ride 
with  me  to  Montepoole  to-morrow  1  I  should  like  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  my  mother." 

Fleda  coloured  and  looked  at  her  grandfather. 

"  What  do  you  say,  deary  ?"  he  inquired  fondly ;  "will 
you  go  % — 1  believe,  sir,  your  proposal  will  prove  a  very 
«oceptable  one.     You  will  go,  won't  you,  Fleda  X" 

Fleda  would  very  much  rather  not!  But  she  was  alwajf 
txoeedingly  afmid  of  hurting  people's  feelings  ;  she  could 
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not  bear  that  Mr.  Oarletcn  shonld  think  she  disliked  to  go 
With  him,  so  she  answered  yes,  in  her  usual  sober  manner. 

Just  th^i  the  door  opened  and  a  man  unceremoniouslj 
walked  in,  his  entrance  immediately  following  a  little  sullen 
knock  that  had  made  a  mockery  of  asking  permission.  An 
lU-looking  man,  in  the  worst  sense ;  his  fiice  being  a  mix 
ture  of  cunning,  meanness,  and  insolence.  He  shut  the  door 
and  came  with  a  slow  leisurely  step  into  the  middle  of  the 
room  without  speaking  a  word.  Mr.  Garleton  saw  the  blank 
change  in  Fleda's  face.    She  knew  him. 

*"  Do  you  wish  to  see  me,  Mr.  McGowan  1"  said  Mr. 
Ringgan,  not  without  something  of  the  same  change. 

"  I  guess  I  ha'n't  come  here  for  nothing,"  was  die  gruff 
retort. 

**  Wouldn't  anoUier  time  answer  as  well  1" 

^  I  don't  mean  to  find  you  here  another  time,"  said  the 
man  chucklmg, — "  I  have  given  you  notice  to  quit^  and  now 
I  have  come  to  tell  you  you'll  clear  out.  I  ain't  a  going  to 
be  kept  out  of  my  property  for  ever.  If  I  can't  get  my 
money  from  you,  Elzevir  Rinnan,  I'll  see  you  don't  get  no 
more  of  it  in  your  hands." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman  ; — "  You  have 
said  all  that  is  necessary." 

"  You  have  got  to  hear  a  little  more,  though,"  returned 
the  other,  ^  Fve  an  idee  that  there's  a  satisfaction  in  speaking 
one's  mind.  I'll  have  that  much  out  of  yon !  Mr.  Ringgan, 
a  man  hadn't  ought  to  make  an  agreement  to  pay  what  he 
doesn't  mean  to  pay,  and  what  he  has  made  an  agree- 
ment to  pay  he  ought  to  meet  and  be  up  to,  if  he  sold  his 
soul  for  it !  You  call  yourself  a  Christian,  do  you,  to  stay 
in  another  man's  house,  month  after  month,  when  you  know 
you  ha'n't  got  the  means  to  give  him  the  rent  for  it !  That's 
what  /  call  stealing,  and  it's  what  I'd  live  in  the  County 
House  before  I'd  demean  myself  to  do !  and  so  ought  you." 

"  Well,  well !  neighbour,''  said  Mr.  Ringgan,  with  patient 
dignity, — "^  it's  no  use  calling  names.  You  kpow  as  well  as 
I  do  how  all  this  came  about.  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  pay 
you,  but  I  haven't  been  able  to  make  it  out,  without  having 
more  time." 

••Time!"  said  the  other.  "Time  to  cheat  me  out  of  a 
Mttie  more  houseroom.  If  I  was  agoing  to  live  on  charity, 
6  » 
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Mr.  lCinggi.2^  Vi  oome  out  and  say  )o,  vcA  not  pi  t  my  hand 
m  a  maa's  pookev.  this  way.  You  11  quit  the  hoi^e  by  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  or  if  you  don :  I'll  let  you  hear  a  littlt 
moi*e  of  me  that  you  won't  like !" 

He  stalked  out,  shutting  the  door  after  him  with  a 
bang.  Mr.  Carleton  had  quitted  the  room  a  moment  be- 
fore him. 

Nobody  moved  or  spoke  at  first,  when  the  man  was 
gone,  except  Miss  Cynthia,  who  as  she  was  taking  some- 
thing from  the  table  to  the  pantry  remarked,  probably  for 
Mr.  Kossitur's  benefit,  that ''  Mr.  Kinggan  had  to  have  that 
man  punished  for  something  he  did  a  few  years  ago  when 
he  was  justice  of  the  peace,  and  she  guessed  likely  that  was 
the  reason  he  had  a  grudge  agin  him  ever  since."  Beyond 
this  piece  of  dubious  information  nothing  was  said.  Little 
Fleda  stood  beside  her  grandfather  with  a  face  of  quiet  dis- 
tress ;  the  tears  silently  running  over  her  flushed  cheeks, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  Mr.  Ringgan  with  a  tender  touch- 
ing look  of  sympathy,  most  pure  from  self-recollection. 

Mr.  Carleton  presently  came  in  to  take  leave  of  the  dis. 
turbed  family.  The  old  gentleman  rose  and  returned  his 
shake  of  the  band  with  even  a  degree  more  than  usual  of 
his  manly  dignity,  or  Mr.  Carleton  thought  so. 

"Good  day  to  you,  sir!"  he  said  heartily.  "We  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  your  society,  and  I  shall  al- 
ways be  very  happy  to  see  you — wherever  I  am."  And 
then  following  him  to  the  door  and  wringing  his  hand  with  a 
force  he  was  not  at  all  aware  o^  the  old  gentleman  added 
in  a  lower  tone,  "  I  shall  let  her  go  witn  you !" 

Mr.  Carleton  read  his  whole  story  in  the  stem  self-corn- 
mand  of  brow,  and  the  slight  convulsion  of  feature  which 
all  the  self-command  could  not  prevent.  He  returned 
warmly  the  grasp  of  the  hand  answering  merely,  "  I  will 
see  you  again." 

Fleda  wound  her  arms  rour  d  her  grandfather's  n€ck  when 
they  were  gone,  and  did  her  best  to  comfort  him,  tssurinfl 
him  that  "  they  would  be  just  as  happy  somewhere  else." 
And  aunt  Miriam  earnestly  profiered  her  own  home.  But 
Fleda  knew  that  her  grandfather  was  not  comforted.  He 
•troked  her  head  with  the  same  look  of  stem  gravity  and 
troubled  emotion  which  had  grieved  h^r  so  much  the  othei 


daj.  She  could  not^win  mm  t6  a  smile,  and  went  to  oed 
at  last  feeling  desolate.  She  had  no  heart  to  look  out  at  the 
night.  The  wind  was  sweeping  hj  in  wintry  gusts;  and 
Fleda  cried  herself  to  sleep  thinking  how  it  would  whistle 
round  the  dear  old  house  when  their  ears  would  not  be  ther» 
lo  hear  it. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


H*  tnm.  bts  old  taeredf  Utrj  nook 

Musi  part ;  Uie  ■amnioiii  oame,— oar  final  leave  we  took. 
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MR.  CARLETON  came  the  next  day,  but  not  early,  to 
take  Fleda  to  Montepoole.  She  had  told  her  grand« 
father  that  she  did  not  think  he  would  come,  because  after 
last  night  he  must  know  that  she  would  not  want  to  go. 
About  twelve  o'clock  however  he  was  there,  with  a  little 
wagon,  and  Fleda  was  &in  to  get  her  sun-bonnet  and  let  him 
put  her  in.  Happily  it  was  her  maxim  never  to  trust  to 
uncertainties,  so  she  was  quite  ready  when  he  came  and 
they  had  not  to  wait  a  minute. 

Though  Fleda  had  a  little  dread  of  being  introduced  to  a 
party  of  strangers  and  was  a  good  deal  disappointed  at 
being  obliged  to  keep  her  promise,  she  very  soon  began  to 
be  glad.  She  found  her  fear  gradually  falling  away  before 
Mr.  Carleton's  quiet  kind  reassuring  manner ;  he  took  such 
nice  care  of  her ;  and  she  presently  made  up  her  mind  that 
he  would  manage  the  matter  so  that  it  would  not  be  awk- 
ward. They  had  so  much  pleasant  talk  too.  Fleda  had 
found  before  that  she  could  talk  to  Mr.  Carleton,  nay  she 
could  not  help  talking  to  him;  and  she  forgot  to  think 
about  it  And  besides,  it  was  a  pleasant  day,  and  they 
drove  &st,  and  Fleda's  particular  delight  was  driving ;  and 
"though  the  horse  was  a  little  gay  she  had  a  kind  of  intuitive 
perception  that  Mr.  Carleton  knew  how  to  manage  him. 
3o  she  gave  up  every  care  and  was  very  happy. 

When  Mr.  Carleton  asked  afler  her  grand&ther,  Fleda 

"  O  he's  very  well !  and 


answered  with  great  animation,  "  O  he's  very 
■uch  a  happy  thing — You  heard 
night,  Mr.  Q\rleton,  didn't  you?" 


■uch  a  happy  thing — You  heard  what  that  man  taid  last 
"  "i,Mr.au 
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-Yea." 

"  We]l  it  is  all  arranged ; — this  morning  M)  J0II7-  ^he's  a 
friend  of  grandpa's  that  lives  oyer  at  Queechj  Run  and  knew 
about  all  this — he's  a  lawyer — he  came  this  morning  and 
told  grandpa  that  he  had  found  some  one  that  could  lend 
him  the  money  he  wanted  and  there  was  no  trouble  about 
it;  and  we  are  so  happy,  for  we  thou^t  we  should  have  to 
go  away  from  where  we  live  now,  and  I  know  grandpa 
would  have  felt  it  dreadfully.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that,»« 
I  mean,  for  Mr.  Jolly's  ooming, — ^I  couldn't  have  gone  to 
Montepoole  to-day." 

"  Tben  I  am  very  glad  Mr.  Jolly  made  his  appearance," 
said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"So  am  I,"  said  Fleda; — "but  I  think  it  was  a  little 
strange  that  Mr.  Jolly  wouldn't  tell  us  who  it  was  that  he 
had  got  tiie  money  frouL  Grandpa  said  he  never  saw  Mr. 
Jolly  so  curious." 

When  they  got  to  the  Pool  Fleda's  nervousness  return* 
ed  a  little ;  but  she  went  through  the  dreaded  introduction 
with  great  demureness  and  perfect  propriety.  And  through- 
out the'  day  Mr.  Carleton  had  no  reason  to  fear  rebuke  for 
the  judgment  which  he  had  pronounced  upon  his  little  para- 
gon. All  the  flattering  attention  which  was  shewn  her, 
and  it  was  a  good  deal,  could  not  draw  Fleda  a  line  beyond 
the  dignified  simplicity  which  seemed  natural  to  her ;  any 
more  than  the  witty  attempts  at  raillery  and  endeavours  to 
amuse  themselves  at  her  expense,  in  which  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen shewed  their  wisdom,  could  move  her  from  her 
modest  s^^possession.  Very  quiet,  very  modest,  as  she 
inyariably  was,  awkwardness  could  not  fasten  upon  her; 
her  colour  might  come  and  her  timid  eye  fell ;  it  oflen  did ; 
but  Fleda's  wits  were  always  in  their  place  and  within  call. 
She  would  shrink  from  a  stranger's  eye,  and  yet  when 
spoken  to  her  answers  were  as  ready  and  acute  as  they 
were  marked  for  simplidty  and  gentleness.  She  was  kept 
to  dinner ;  and  though  the  arrangement  and  manner  of  the 
service  must  have  been  strange  to  little  Fleda,  it  was  im 
possible  to  guess  from  word  or  look  that  it  was  the  first 
time  within  her  recollection  that  she  had  ever  seen  the  like. 
Hf  r  native  instincts  took  it  all  as  quietly  as  any  old  libe^ 
alized  travellei  looks  upon  the  customs  of  a  new  country. 
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Mr.  Garlelon  Sfiiiled  as  he  now  and  then  saw  a  glance  of 
intelligenoe  or  admiration  pass  between  one  and  another  of 
the  company ;  and  a  little  knowing  nod  from  Mrs.  Evdyn 
and  many  a  look  from  his  mother  confessed  he  had  been 
quite  right. 

Those  two,  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  Mrs.  Garleton,  were  by  fiir 
the  most  kind  and  eager  in  their  attention  to  Fleda.  Mrs. 
Thorn  did  little  else  but  look  at  her.  The  gentlemen 
amused  themselves  with  her.  But  Mr.  Garleton,  true  to 
the  hopes  Fleda  had  founded  upon  his  good-nature,  had 
stood  her  friend  all  the  day,  coming  to  her  help  if  she 
needed  any,  and  placing  himself  easily  and  quietly  between 
her  and  anything  that  threatened  to  try  or  annoy  her  too 
much.  Fleda  felt  it  with  grateful  admiration.  Yet  she 
noticed,  too,  that  he  was  a  very  difierent  person  at  this 
dinner-table  from  what  he  had  been  the  other  day  at  her 
grand&ther's.  Easy  and  graceful,  always,  he  filled  his  own 
place,  but  did  not  seem  to  care  to  do  more;  there  was 
even  something  bordering  on  haughtiness  in  his  air  of  grave 
reserve.  lie  was  not  the  life  of  the  company  here;  he 
contented  himself  with  bdng  all  that  the  company  could 
possibly  require  of  him. 

On  Uie  whole  Fleda  was  exceedingly  well  pleased  with 
her  day,  and  thought  all  the  people  in  general  very  kind. 
It  was  quite  late  before  she  set  out  to  go  home  agiun ;  and 
then  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  Mrs.  Carleton  were  extremely  afraid 
lest  she  should  take  cold,  and  Mr.  Garleton  without  saying 
one  word  about  it  wrapped  her  up  so  very  nicely  after  she 
got  into  the  wagon,  in  a  warm  cloak  of  his  mother's.  The 
drive  home,  through  the  gathering  shades  of  twilight,  was 
to  little  Fleda  thoroughly  charming.  It  was  almost  in  per- 
fect silence,  but  she  liked  that ;  and  all  the  way  home  her 
mind  was  full  of  a  shadowy  beautiful  world  that  seemed  to 
lie  before  and  around  her. 

It  was  a  happy  child  that  Mr.  Carleton  lifted  from  the 
wagon  when  they  reached  Queechy.  lie  read  it  in  the 
ut|ter  lightheartedness  of  brow  and  voice,  and  the  spring  to 
(he  ground  which  hardly  needed  the  help  of  his  hands. 

^  Thank  you,  Mi.  Carleton,"  she  sail  when  she  had 
reached  her  own  door ;  (he  would  not  go  in)  **  i  have  had  t 
rcry  nice  time  !** 
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He  smiled. 

""Good  night,''  said  he.  ""Tell  yoor  grandfrthei  I  wi& 
eome  tomorrow  to  see  him  about  some  business." 

Fleda  ran  gayly  into  the  kitchen.  Only  Cynthia  was 
there. 

"  Where  is  grandpa,  Cynthy  1" 
*  ^  He  went  off  into  his  room  a  half  an  hour  ago.     I  be> 
Keve   he's  layin'  down.     He  ain't  right  well,  I  s'peot, 
Wliat's  made  you  so  late  1" 

**  O  tiiey  kept  me,"  said  Fleda.  Her  gayety  suddenly 
sobered,  she  took  off  her  bonnet  and  coat  and  throwing 
them  down  in  the  kitchen  stole  soflly  along  the  passage  to 
her  grandfi&ther's  room.  She  stopped  a  minute  at  the  door 
and  held  her  breath  to  see  if  she  could  hear  any  ihovement 
which  might  tell  her  he  was  not  asleep.  It  was  all  still, 
and  pulling  the  iron  latch  with  her  gentlest  hand  Fleda 
went  on  tiptoe  into  the  room.  He  was  lying  on  the  bed, 
but  awake,  for  she  had  made  no  noise  and  the  blue  eyes 
opened  and  looked  upon  her  as  she  came  near. 

"  Are  you  not  well,  dear  grandpa?"  said  the  little  girl. 

Nothing  made  of  flesh  and  blood  ever  spoke  words  of 
more  spirit-like  sweetness, — not  the  beauty  of  a  fine  organ, 
but  such  as  the  sweetness  of  angel-speech  might  be;  a 
whisper  of  love  and  tenderness  that  was  hushed  by  its  own 
intensity.  He  did  not  answer,  or  did  not  notice  her  first 
question  ;  she  repeated  it. 

**  Don't  you  feel  well  T 

**  Not  exactly,  dear !"  he  replied. 

There  was  the  shadow  of  somewhat  in  his  tone,  that  fell 
upon  his  little  granddaughter's  heart  and  brow  at  once. 
Her  voice  next  time,  though  not  suffered  to  be  anything 
but  dear  and  cheerful  stil^  had  in  part  the  deamess  of 
apprehension. 

**  What  is  the  matter  r 

«  Oh— I  don't  know,  dear !" 

She  felt  the  shadow  again,  and  he  seemed  to  say  that 
time  would  shew  her  the  meaning  of  it.  She  put  her  little 
hand  in  one  of  his  which  lay  outside  the  coverlets,  and 
stood  looking  at  him ;  and  presently  said,  but  in  a  very 
different  key  from  the  same  speech  to  Mr.  Carleton, 

^  1  have  had  a  very  nice  time,  dear  grandpa." 
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Her  grand&thei  made  her  no  answer.  He  brought  the 
dear  little  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it  twioe,  so  earnestly 
that  it  was  almost  passionately ;  then  laid  it  on  the  side  o% 
'^  bed  again,  with  his  own  upon  it,  and  patted  it  ^owly 
and  fondly  and  with  an  inexpressible  kind  of  sadness  in  tlM 
manner.  Fleda^s  lip  trembled  and  her  heart  was  flutteN 
ing,  but  she  stood  so  that  he  could  not  see  her  face  in  the 
dusk,  and  kept  still  till  the  rebel  features  were  calm  again 
and  she  had  schooled  the  heart  to  be  silent 

Mr.  Rinnan  had  closed  his  eyes,  and  perhaps  was 
asleep,  and  his  little  granddaughter  sat  quietly  down  on  a 
chair  by  the  bedside  to  watch  by  him,  in  tliat  gentle  sor- 
rowful patience  which  women  often  know  but  which  hardly 
belongs  to  childhood.  Her  eye  and  thoughts,  as  she  sat 
there  in  the  dusky  twilight,  fell  upon  the  hand  of  her  grand- 
father which  still  fondly  held  one  of  her  own ;  and  fanoy 
travelled  fast  and  far,  from  what  it  was  to  what  it  had 
been.  Hough,  discoloured,  stif!^  as  it  lay  there  now,  she 
thought  how  it  had  onoe  had  the  hue  and  the  freshness  and 
the  grace  of  youth,  when  it  had  been  the  instrument  of 
uncommon  strength  and  wielded  an  authority  that  none 
could  stand  against  Her  &ncy  wandered  over  the  scenes 
it  had  known ;  when  it  had  felled  trees  in  the  wild  forest, 
jind  those  fingers,  then  supple  and  slight,  had  played  the 
fife  to  the  struggling  men  of  the  Revolution ;  how  its 
activity  had  outdone  the  activity  of  all  otiier  hands  in  clear- 
ing and  cultivating  those  very  fields  where  her  feet  loved 
to  run ;  how  in  its  pride  of  strength  it  had  handled  the 
scythe  and  the  sickle  and  the  fiail,  with  a  grace  and  effi- 
ciency that  no  other  could  attain ;  and  how  in  happy  man- 
hood  that  strong  hand  had  fondled  and  sheltered  and  led 
the  little  children  that  now  had  grown  up  and  were  gone  ! 
— Strength  and  activity,  ay,  and  the  fruits  of  them,  were 
passed  away  ; — ^his  children  were  dead ; — his  race  was  run ; 
— the  shock  of  com  was  in  full  season,  ready  to  be  gath- 
ered. Poor  little  Fleda !  her  thought  had  travelled  but  a 
very  little  way  before  the  sense  of  these  things  entirely 
overcame  her ;  her  head  bowed  on  her  knees,  and  she  wept 
tears  that  all  the  fine  springs  of  her  nature  were  moving  to 
feed — many,  many, — ^but  poured  forth  as  quietly  as  biU 
lerly^  she  smothered  every  sound.    That  beautiful  8b» 
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dewy  world  with  which  she  had  been  so  busy  a  little  while 
ago, — alas !  she  had  left  the  &ir  outlines  and  the  di^eamy 
light  and  had  been  tracking  one  solitary  path  through  the 
wilderness,  and  she  saw  how  the  traveller  foot-sore  and 
weather-beaten  comes  to  the  end  of  his  way.  And  after  all, 
he  oomes  to  the  end, — ^  Yes,  and  I  must  travel  through  life 
and  come  to  the  end,  too,"  thou^t  little  Fleda; — ^4ife  is 
but  a  passing  throng  the  world;  my  hand  must  wither 
and  grow  old  too,  if  i  live  long  enough,  and  whether  or  no, 
1  mubt  come  to  the  end — Oh,  there  is  only  one  thing  that 
ought  to  be  very  mudi  minded  in  this  world !" 

That  thought,  sober  though  it  was,  brought  sweet  conso- 
lation. Fleda's  tears,  if  they  fell  as  fiist,  grew  brighter,  as 
she  remembered  with  singular  tender  joy  that  her  mother 
and  her  &ther  had  been  ready  to  see  the  end  of  their  jour- 
ney, and  were  not  afraid  of  it ;  that  her  grandfkther  and 
her  aunt  Miriam  were  happy  in  the  same  quiet  confidence 
and  she  believed  she  herself  was  a  lamb  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd's flock.  "  And  he  will  let  none  of  his  lambs  be  lost^" 
ithe  thought.    '*  How  happy  I  am  !    How  happy  we  all  are  !** 

Her  grand&ther  still  lay  quiet  as  if  asleep,  and  gently 
drawing  her  hand  from  under  his,  Fleda  went  and  got  a 
candle  and  sat  down  by  him  again  to  read,  carefully 
shading  the  light  so  that  it  might  not  awake  him. 

He  presently  spoke  to  her,  and  more  cheerfblly. 

"  Are  you  reading,  dear  ]" 

^  Yes,  grandpa!"  said  the  little  girl  looking  up  brightly. 
•*  Does  the  candle  disturb  youl" 

"  No  dear ! — What  have  you  got  there  1" 

"I  just  took  up  this  volume  of  Newton  that  has  the 
hymns  in  it." 

•*  Read  out." 

Fleda  read  Mr.  Newton's  long  beautiful  hymn,  "The 
Lord  ^iO  provide ;"  but  with  her  late  thoughts  fre^  in  ber 
ciiiid  it  was  hard  to  get  through  the  last  verses ; — 

"  No  strenffth  of  our  own. 

Or  ^ooaness  we  elaiiii ; 
But  sinoe  we  have  known 

The  Saviour's  great  name, 
In  this,  oar  strong  tower. 

For  safety  w«  hide ; 
The  Lord  Is  onr  power. 

The  Lord  will  provid*. 
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<«WhenUfeBiiiksapM6, 

And  death  is  in  view, 
This  word  of  bis  grftoe 

Shall  comfort  us  through* 
No  fearlDff  nor  doubtinff. — 

With  (jnriat  on  our  side, 
We  hope  to  die  shouting 

The  Lord  will  provide  T' 

rbe  little  reader's  voice  changed,  almost  broke,  out  hIni 
struggled  through,  and  then  was  quietly  crying  behind  her 
hand. 

*^  Read  it  again,"  said  the  old  gentleman  aJler  a  pause. 

There  is  no  *  cannot'  in  the  vocabulary  of  fmeotion. 
Fleda  waited  a  minute  or  two  to  rally  her  forces^  and  then 
went  through  it  again,  more  steadily  than  the  first  time. 

"  Yes — "said  Mr.  Ringgan  calmly,  folding  his  hands,— 
'^  that  will  do !  That  trust  won't  &il,  for  it  is  founded  upon 
a  rock.  '  He  is  a  rock ;  and  he  knoweth  them  that  put 
their  trust  in  him !'  1  have  been  a  fool  to  doubt  ever  that 
he  would  make  all  things  work  well — ^The  Lord  will  pro- 
vide !" 

^^  Grandpa,"  said  Fleda,  but  in  an  unsteady  voice,  and 
•hading  her  &ce  with  her  hand  still, — "  I  can  remember 
reading  this  hymn  to  my  mother  once  when  I  was  so  little 
that  ^  suggestions'  was  a  hard  word  to  me." 

"  Ay,  ay, — I  dare  say,"  said  the  old  gentleman, — "  your 
mother  knew  that  Rock  and  rested  her  hope  upon  it, — 
where  mine  stands  now.  If  ever  there  was  a  creature  that 
might  have  trusted  to  her  own  doings,  1  believe  tk^  waa 
one,  for  1  never  saw  her  do  anything  wrong,— as  I  know. 
But  she  knew  Qirist  was  all.  Will  you  follow  him  as 
■he  did,  dear  r 

Fleda  tried  in  vdn  to  give  an  answer. 

**  Do  you  know  what  her  last  prayer  for  you  was,  Fleda  f 

**  No,  grandpa." 

**It  was  that  you  might  be  kept  'unspotted  from  the 
world.'  I  heard  her  make  that  prayer  myself."  And 
stretching  out  his  hand  the  old  gentleman  laid  it  tenderly 
upon  Fleda's  bowed  head,  saying  with  strong  earnestness 
and  affection,  even  his  voice  somewhat  shaken,  **  God  grant 
that  prayer ! — ^whatever  else  he  do  with  her,  keep  my  diild 
from  the  evil ! — and  bring  her  to  jr^n  her  father  and  mother 
in  heaven ! — and  me !" 
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He  said  no  more ; — but  Fleda's  aobs  said  a  great  deal 
/Ind  when  the  sobs  were  hushed,  she  still  sat  shedding 
quiet  tears,  sorrowed  and  disturbed  by  her  grandfather's 
vianner.  Sh3  had  never  known  it  so  grave,  so  solemn; 
but  there  was  that  shadow  of  something  else  in  it  besides^ 
and  she  would  have  feared  if  she  had  known  what  to  fear. 
He  toll  her  at  last  that  she  had  better  go  to  bed,  and  to 
•ay  to  Cynthy  tliat  he  wanted  to  see  her.  She  was  going, 
and  had  near  reached  the  door,  when  he  said, 

"Elfleda!" 

She  hastened  back  to  the  bedside. 

"  Kiss  mc." 

He  let  her  do  so  twice,  without  moving,  and  then  hold- 
ing her  to  his  breast  he  pressed  one  long  earnest  passionate 
kiss  upon  her  lips,  and  released  her. 

Fleda  told  Cynthy  that  her  grand&ther  wished  her  to 
eome  to  him,  and  then  mounted  the  stairs  to  her  little  bed- 
room. She  went  to  the  window  and  opening  it  looked  out 
at  the  soft  moonlit  sky ;  the  weather  was  mild  again  and 
a  little  hazy,  and  the  landscape  was  beautiful.  But  little 
Fleda  was  tasting  realities,  and  she  could  not  go  off  upon 
dream-journeys  to  seek  the  light  food  of  fancy  through  the 
air.  She  did  not  think  to-night  about  the  people  the  moon 
waa  shining  on  ;  she  only  thought  of  one  little  sad  anxious 
heart, — and  of  another  down  stairs,  more  sad  and  anxious 
still,  she  feared ; — ^what  could  it  be  about  ?  Now  that  Mr, 
Jolly  had  settled  all  that  troublesome  business  with  Ma 
Gowan^ — 

As  she  stood  there  at  the  window,  gazing  out  aimlessly 
into  the  still  night,, — ^it  was  very  quiet, — she  heaid  Cynthy 
at  the  back  of  the  house  calling  out,  but  as  if  she  were 
afraid  of  making  too  much  noise,  "  Watkins ! — Watkins !" 

The  sound  had  business,  if  not  anxiety,  in  it.  Fleda 
instinctively  held  her  breath  to  listen.  Presently  she  heard 
Watkins  reply ;  but  they  were  round  the  comer,  she  could 
not  easily  make  out  what  they  said.  It  was  only  by 
straining  her  ears  that  she  caught  the  words, 

"  Watkins,  Mr.  Ringgan  wants  you  to  go  right  up  on  the 
hill  to  Mis'  Plumiield's  and  tell  her  he  wants  her  to  come 
right  down — he  thinks" — ^the  voice  of  the  speaker  fell,  and 
Fleda  could  only  make  out  the  last  words, — "  Dr.  Jamee.** 
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More  was  said,  but  so  thick  and  low  that  she  oould  under 
stand  nothing. 

She  had  heard  enough.  She  shut  the  window,  trembling, 
and  fastened  again  the  parts  of  her  dress  she  had  loosened ; 
and  soflly  and  hastily  went  down  the  staks  into  the 
kitchen. 

".Cynthy  ! — what  is  the  matter  with  grandpa  1" 

"  Why  ain't  you  in  bed,  Flidda  ?"  said  Cynthy  with  some 
sharpness.  '*  That's  what  you  had  ought  to  be.  I  am  sure 
your  grandpa  wants  you  to  be  abed." 

"  But  tell  me,"  said  Fleda  anxiously. 
*  "  I  don't  know  as  there's  anything  the  matter  with  him," 
said  Cynthy.     "  Nothing  much,  I  suppose.     What  makes 
you  think  anything  is  the  matter  1" 

*'  Because  I  heard  you  telling  Watkins  to  go  for  aunt 
Miriam."     Fleda  could  not  say, — "  and  the  doctor." 

^  Well  your  grandpa  thought  he'd  like  to  have  her  come 
down,  and  he  don't  feel  right  well, — so  I  sent  Watkins  up ; 
but  you'd  better  go  to  bed,  Flidda ;  you'll  catch  cold  if 
you  sit  up  o'  night." 

Fleda  was  unsatisfied,  the  more  because  Cynthy  would 
not  meet  the  keen  searching  look  with  which  the  little  girl 
tried  to  read  her  face.  She  was  not  to  be  sent  to  bed,  and 
all  Cynthy's  endeavours  to  make  her  change  her  mind  were 
of  no  avail.  Fleda  saw  in  them  but  fresh  reason  for  stay* 
ing,  and  saw  besides,  what  Cynthy  could  not  hide,  a  some- 
what of  wandering  and  uneasiness  in  her  manner  which 
strengthened  her  resolution.  She  sat  down  in  the  chimney 
comer,  resolved  to  wait  till  her  aunt  Miriam  came ;  there 
would  be  satisfaction  in  her,  for  aunt  Miriam  always  told 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

It  was  a  miserable  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
kitchen  seemed  to  wear  a  strange  desolate  look,  though 
seen  in  its  wonted  bright  light  of  fire  and  candles,  and  in 
itself  nice  and  cheerful  as  usual.  Fleda  looked  at  it  also 
through  that  vague  fear  which  casts  its  own  lurid  colour 
upon  everything.  The  very  flickering  of  the  candle  blaze 
seemed  of  ill  omen,  and  her  grandfather's  empty  chair  stood 
a  signal  of  pain  to  little  Fleda  whenever  she  looked  at  iU 
She  sat  still,  in  submissive  patience,  her  cheek  pale  with 
the  working  of  a  heart  too  big  for  that  little  body     Cyn 
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riiM  was  going  in  atfd  out  of  her  grandfitther's  room,  bat 
Fleda  would  not  ask  her  any  more  questions,  to  be  disap- 
pointed with  word-answers ;  she  waited,  but  the  minutes 
seemed  very  long, — and  very  sad. 

The  characteristiQ  outward  oalm  which  Fleda  had  kept, 
and  which  belonged  to  a  nature  uncommonly  moulded  to 
patience  and  fortitude,  had  yet  perhaps  heightened  the  pres> 
sure  of  excited  fear  within*  When  at  last  she  saw  the 
doak  and  hood  of  aunt  Miriam  coming  through  the  moon- 
light to  the  kitchen  door,  she  rushed  to  open  it,  and  quite 
overcome  for  the  moment  threw  her  arms  around  her  and 
was  speechless.  Aunt  Miriam's  tender  and  qniet  voice 
comforted  her. 

"  You  up  yet,  Fleda !  Hadn't  you  better  go  to  bed  1 
Tisn't  good  for  you."     , 

"That's  what  I've  been  a  telling  her,"  said  Cynthy,  "but 
she  wa'n't  a  mind  to  listen  to  me." 

But  the  two  little  arms  embraced  aunt  Miriam's  doak 
and  wrappers  and  the  little  face  was  hid  there  still,  and 
Fleda's  answer  was  a  half  smothered  ejaculation. 

"  I  am  «>  glad  you  are  come,  dear  aunt  Miriam !" 

Aunt  Miriam  kissed  her  again,  and^  again  repeated  her 
request. 

"  O  no— I  can't  go  to  bed,"  said  Fleda  crying; — "  I  can't 
till  I  know — I  am  sure  something  is  the  matter,  or  Cynthy 
wouldn't  look  so.     Do  tell  me,  aunt  Miriam !" 

"  I  can't  tell  you  anything,  dear,  except  that  grandpa  is 
not  well — ^that  is  all  I  know — I  am  going  in  to  see  him.  I 
will  tell  you  in  the  morning  how  he  is." 

"  No,"  said  Fleda,  "  I  will  wait  here  till  you  come  out 
I  couldn't  sleep." 

Mrs.  Plumfield  made  no  more  efibrts  to  persuade  her, 
but  rid  herself  of  doak  and  hood  and  went  into  Mr.  Ring- 
gan's  room.  Fleda  placed  herself  again  in  her  chimney 
corner.  Burying  her  &ce  in  her  hands,  she  sat  waiting 
more  quietly ;  and  Cynthy,  having  finished  all  her  business, 
took  a  chair  on_the  hearth  opposite  to  her.  Both  were 
silent  and  motionless,  except  when  Cjrnthy  once  in  a  while 
got  up  to  readjust  the  sticks  of  wood  on  the  fire.  They  sat 
there  waiting  so  long  that  Fleda's  anxiety  li^egan  to  quicker 
•gain. 

ID 
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"  Doi't  you  think  the  doctor  is  "a  long  time  eonnng, 
Cynthy  ?"  said  she  raising  her  head  at  last.  Her  question, 
breaking  that  forced  silence,  sounded  fearful. 

"  It  seems  kind  o'  long,"  said  Cynthy.  "  I  guess  Wa^ 
kins  ha'n't  found  him  to  hum." 

Watkins  indeed  presently  came  in  and  reported  aa 
much,  and  that  the  wind  was  changing  and  it  was  coming 
off  cold ;  and  then  his  heAvy  boots  were  heard  going  up  the 
stairs  to  his  room  overhead ;  but  Fleda  listened  in  vain  for 
the  sound  of  the  latch  of  her  grandfather's  door,  or  aunt 
Miriam's  quiet  foot-fall  in  the  passage;  listened  and  longed, 
till  the  mtnutes  seemed  like  the  links  of  a  heavy  chain  which 
she  was  obliged  to  pass  over  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the 
last  link  could  not  be  found.  The  noi'je  of  Watkins'  feet 
ceased  overhead,  and  nothing  stirred  or  moved  but  the 
crackling  flames  and  Cynthia's  elbows,  which  took  turns 
each  in  resting  upon  the  opposite  arm,  and  now  and  then  a 
tell-tale  gust  of  wind  in  the  trees.  If  Mr.  Ringgan  was 
asleep,  why  did  not  aunt  Miriam  come  out  and  see  them, — 
if  he  was  better,  why  not  come  and  tell  them  so.  He  had 
been  asleep  when  she  first  went  into  his  room,  and  she  had 
coTne  back  for  a  minute  then  to  try  <^ain  to  get  Fleda  to 
bed ;  why  could  she  not  come  out  for  a  minute  once  more. 
Two  hours  of  watching  and  trouble  had  quite  changed  lit- 
tle Fleda;  the  dark  ring  of  anxiety  had  come  under  each 
eye  in  her  little  pale  face  ;  she  looked  herself  almost  ill. 

Aunt  Miriam's  grave  step  was  heard  coming  out  of  the 
room  at  last, — it  did  not  sound  cheerfully  in  Fleda's  ears. 
She  came  in,  and  stopping  to  give  some  direction  to  Cyn^ 
thy,  walked  up  to  Fleda.  Her  face  encouraged  no  ques- 
tions. She  took  the  child's  head  tenderly  in  both  her  hands, 
and  told  her  gently,  but  it  was  in  vain  that  she  tried  to 
make  her  voice  quite  as  usual,  that  she  had  better  go  to 
bed — that  she  would  be  sick. 

Fleda  looked  up  anxiously  in  her  face. 

"How  is  he?" 

But  her  next  word  was  the  wailing  cry  of  sorrow, — "  Oh 
grandpa ! — " 

The  old  lady  took  the  little  child  in  her  arms  and  they 
both  sat  there  by  the  fire  until  the  morning  dawned. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


PiitteBes  and  mxnm  itavw 
WlM>  tkovU  exprMB  hw  goodlioat. 

KhmLcai. 


WfiCEN  Mr.  Carleton  knocked  at  the  front  door  the  naxi 
daj  about  two  o'clock  it  was  opened  to  him  by  Cynthy, 
He  asked  for  his  late  host. 

"*  Mr.  Rinnan  is  dead.*" 

"Dead!"  exclaimed  the  young  man  much  shocked; — 
•*when1  howT 

"Won't  you  come  in,  sir?"  said  Cynthy ; — "maybe 
you'll  see  Mis'  Plumfield." 

"No,  certainly,"  replied  the  visiter.  "  Only  tell  me  about 
Mr.  Rin^gan." 

"  He  died  last  night" 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  him  T 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Cynthy  in  a  business-like  tone  of 
voice, — "I  s'pose  the  doctor  knows,  but  he  didn't  say 
nothing  about  it     He  died  very  sudden." 

"Was  he  alone]" 

"  No — his  sister  was  with  him ;  he  had  been  complaining 
all  the  evening  that  he  didn't  feel  right,  but  1  didn't  think 
nothing  of  it  and  I  didn't  know  as  he  did ;  and  towards 
evening  he  went  and  laid  down,  and  Flidda  was  with  him  a 
spell,  talking  to  him ;  and  at  last  he  sent  her  to  bed  and 
called  me  in  and  said  he  felt  mighty  strange  and  he  didn't 
know  what  it  was  going  to  be,  and  that  he  had  as  lieve  I 
sliould  send  up  and  ask  Mis'  Plumfield  to  come  down,  and 
perhaps  I  might  as  well  send  for  the  doctor  too.  And  I  sent 
rig^t  ofl^  but  the  doctor  wa'n't  to  hum,  and  didn't  get  here 
tiU  long  after.  Mis'  Plumfield,  she  come ;  and  Mr.  Kinggaa 
was  asleep  then,  and  I  didn't  know  as  it  was  going  to  be 
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anything  more  afler  all  than  just  a  turn,  such  as  anybodj 
might  take ;  and  Mis'  Plumfield  went  in  and  sot  by  him ; 
and  there  wasn't  no  one  else  in  the  room ;  and  afler  a  while 
he  come  to,  and  talked  to  her,  she  said,  a  spell ;  but  he 
seemed  to  think  it  was  something  more  than  common  ailed 
him ;  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  just  riz  up  half  way  in  bed  and 
then  fell  back  and  died, — with  no  more  warning  than  that." 

'*  And  how  is  the  little  girl]" 

"  Why,"  said  Cynthy,  looking  off  at  right  angles  from 
her  visiter,  '^  she's  middling  now,  I  s'pose,  but  she  won't  be 
before  long,  or  else  she  must  be  harder  to  make  sick  than 
other  folks. — We  can't  get  her  out  of  the  room,"  she  added, 
bringing  her  eyes  to  bear,  for  an  instant,  upon  the  young 
gentleman, — "  she  stays  in  there  the  hull  time  since  morn- 
ing— ^I've  tried,  and  Mis'  Plumfield's  tried,  and  everybody  has 
tried,  and  there  can't  none  of  us  manage  it ;  she  will  stay 
in  there,  and  it's  an  awful  cold  room  when  there  ain't  no 
fire." 

Cynthy  and  her  visiter  were  both  taking  the  benefit  of 
the  chill  blast  which  rushed  in  at  the  oppn  door. 

"  The  roomP^  said  Mr.  Carleton.  "The  room  where 
the  body  lies?" 

"  Yes — it's  dreadful  chill  in  there  when  the  stove  ain't 
heated,  and  she  sits  there  the  hull  time.  And  she  ha'n't  got 
much  to  boast  of  now ;  she  looks  as  if  a  feather  would  blow 
her  away." 

The  door  at  the  further  end  of  the  hall  opened  about  two 
inches  and  a  voice  called  out  through  the  crack, 

"  Gynthy ! — Mis'  Plumfield  wants  to  know  if  that  is  Mr. 
Carleton  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well  she'd  like  to  see  him.  Ask  him  to  walk  into  the 
front  room,  she  says." 

Cynthy  upon  this  shewed  the  way,  and  Mr.  Carleton 
walked  into  the  same  room  where  a  very  few  days  before 
he  had  been  so  kindly  welcomed  by  his  fme  old  host.  Cold 
indeed  it  was  now,  as  was  the  welcome  he  would  have 
given.  There  was  no  fire  in  the  chimney,  and  even  all  the 
signs  of  the  fire  of  the  other  day  had  been  carefully  cleared 
away;  the  clean  empty  fireplace  looked  a  mournful  as> 
•aranoe  that  its  cheerfulness  would  not  soon  come  back 


•gain  It  was  a  raw  disagreeable  day ;  the  paper  \iindow- 
vhades  fluttered  uncomfortably  in  the  wind,  which  had  its 
way  now ;  and  the  very  chairs  and  tables  seemed  as  if  they 
had  taken  leave  of  life  and  society  for  ever.  Mr.  Carleton 
walked  slowly  up  and  down,  his  thoughts  running  perhaps 
somewhat  in  the  train  where  poor  little  Fleda's  had  been  so 
busy  last  night ;  and  wrapped  up  in  broadcloth  as  he  was  to 
the  chin,  he  shivered  when  he  heard  the  chill  wind  moaning 
round  the  house  and  rustling  the  paper  hangings  and  thought 
(^little  Fleda's  delicate  frame,  exposed  as  Cynthia  had  de- 
scribed it.     He  made  up  his  mind  it  must  not  be. 

Mrs.  Plumfield  presently  came  in,  and  met  him  with  the 
calm  dignity  of  that  sorrow  which  needs  no  parade  and  that 
truth  and  meekness  of  character  which  can  make  none. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  like  stoicism,  no  affected  or  proud 
repression  of  feeling ;  her  manner  was  simply  the  dictate  of 
gcKxl  sense  borne  out  by  a  firm  and  quiet  spirit.  Mr. 
Carleton  was  struck  with  it ;  it  was  a  display  of  character 
diflerent  from  any  he  had  ever  before  met  with;  it  was 
wmething  he  could  not  quite  understand.  For  he  wanted 
the  key.  But  all  the  high  respect  he  had  felt  for  this  lady 
from  the  first  was  confirmed  and  strengthened. 

Afler  quietly  receiving  Mr.  Carleton's  silent  grasp  of  the 
band,  aunt  Miriam  said, 

"  I  troubled  you  to  stop,  sir,  that  I  might  ask  you  how 
tuuch  longer  you  expect  to  stop  at  Montepoole." 

Not  more  than  two  or  three  days,  he  said. 

"  I  understood,'^  said  aunt  Miriam  after  a  minute's  pause, 
'^that'Mrs.  Carleton  was  so  kind  as  to  say  she  would  take 
eare  of  Elfleda  to  France  and  put  her  in  the  hands  of  her 
aunt." 

^'  She  would  have  great  pleasure  in  doing  it,^  said  Mr. 
Carleton.  ^^  I  can  promise  fbr  your  little  niece  that  she 
shall  have  a  mother's  ;are  so  long  as  my  mother  can 
render  it." 

Aunt  Miriam  was  silent,  and  he  saw  her  eyes  filL 

"  You  should  not  have  had  the  pain  of  seeing  me  to-day," 
■aid  he  gently,  *'  if  I  could  have  known  it  would  give  you 
any ;  but  since  I  am  here,  may  I  ask,  whether  it  is  yonr 
ietermination  that  Fleda  shall  go  with  us  '2" 

^  It  was  my  brother's,"  said  aunt  Miriam,  sigl  ing ; — **  lis 
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told  me — ^last  Dighl  —that  he  inidied  her  to  go  with  Mm 
Carleton — if  she  would  still  be  so  good  as  to  take  her." 

"I  have  just  heard  about  her,  from  the  housekeeper,* 
said  Mr.  Carleton,  "  wbat  has  disturbed  me  a  good  deai. 
Will  you  forgive  me,  if  1  venture  to  propose  that  she 
should  come  to  us  at  once.  Of  course  we  will  not  leave  the 
plaoe  for  several  days — ^till  you  are  ready  to  part  with  her.'* 

Aunt  Miriam  hesitated,  and  again  the  tears  flushed  to 
her  eyes, 

"  1  believe  it  would  be  'best,*'  she  said, — "  since  it  must 
be — I  cannot  get  the  child  away  from  her  grand&ther — f 
am  afraid  I  want  furmness  to  do  it — and  she  ought  not  to 
be  there— she  is  a  tender  little  creature — " 

For  once  self^mmand  failed  her — she  was  obliged  to 
cover  her  face. 

"  A  stranger's  hands  cannot  be  more  tender  of  her  dian 
ours  will  be,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  his  warm  pressure  of  aunt 
Miriam's  hand  repeating  the  promise.  "My  mother  will 
bring  a  carriage  for  her  this  afternoon,  if  you  will  permit." 

"If  you  please,  sir, — since  it  must  be,  it  does  not  matter 
a  day  sooner  or  later,"  repeated  aunt  Miriam, — "  if  she  can 
■be  got  away-*^I  don't  know  whether  it  will  be  possible." 

Mr.  Carleton  had  his  own  private  opinion  on  that  point. 
He  merely  promised  to  be  tiiere  again  in  a  few  hours  and 
took  his  leave. 

He  came,  with  his  mother,  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  They  were  shewn  this  time  into  the  kitchen, 
where  they  found  two  or  three  neighbours  and  friends  with 
aunt  Miriam  and  Cynthy.  The  former  received  them  with 
the  same  calm  simplicity  that  Mr.  Carleton  had  admiyed  in 
the  morning,  but  said  she  was  afraid  their  coming  would  be 
in  vain;  she  had  talked  with  Fleda  about  the  proposed 
plan  and  could  not  get  her  to  listen  to  it.  She  doubted 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  persuade  her.     And  yet — 

Aunt  Miriam's  self-possession  seemed  to  be  shaken  when 
she  thought  of  Fleda ;  she  could  cot  speak  of  her  without 
watering  eyes. 

"She's  fixing  to  be  sick  as  fast  as  ever  she  can,"  r^ 
marked  Cynthia  dryly,  in  a  kind  of  aside  meant  for  the 
audience ; — "  there  wa'n't  a  grain  of  colour  in  her  face  when 
I  went  ill  to  try  to  get  her  out  a  little  while  ago;  and  Mis* 
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niUL\field  hyii't  the  heart  to  do  anytiiing  with  her,  nor  noi 
body  elae." 

^Mother,  will  you  see  what  you  can  do?^  said  Mn 
Garleton. 

Mrs.  Garleton  went,  with  an  expression  of  face  that  her 
son,  nobody  else,  knew  meant  that  she  thought  it  a  particu* 
larly  disagreeable  piece  of  business.  She  came  back  aftef 
the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  in  tears. 

"1  can  do  nothing  with  her,"  she  said  hurriedly; — "1 
don't  know  what  to  say  to  her ;  and  she  looks  like  death. 
Go  yourself  Guy ;  you  can  manage  her  if  any  one.  can.** 

Mr.  Garleton  went  immediately. 

The  room  into  which  a  short  passage  admitted  him  was 
cheerless  indeed.  On  a  fair  aflemoon  the  sun's  rays  came 
in  there  pleasantly,  but  this  was  a  true  November  day ;  a 
grey  sky  and  a  chill  raw  wind  that  found  its  way  in  be- 
tween the  loose  window-sashes  and  frames.  One  comer 
of  the  room  was  sadly  tenanted  by  the  bed  which  held  the 
remains  of  its  late  master  and  owner.  At  a  little  table  be- 
tween the  windows,  with  her  back  turned  towards  the  bed, 
Fleda  was  sitting,  her  face  bowed  in  her  hands  upon  the 
old  quarto  bible  that  lay  there  open ;  a  shawl  round  her 
shoulders. 

Mr.  Garleton  went  up  to  the  side  of  the  table  and  soflly 
spoke  her  name.  Fleda  looked  up  at  him  for  an  instant, 
and  then  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  on  the  book  as  be- 
fore. That  look  might  have  staggered  him,  but  that  Mr. 
Garleton  rarely  was  sta^ered  in  any  purpose  when  he  had 
once  made  up  his  mind.  It  Sid  move  him, — so  much  that 
he  was  obliged  to  wait  a  minute  or  two  before  he  could 
muster  firmness  to  speak  to  her  again.  Such  a  look, — so 
pitifU  in  its  sorrow,  so  appealing  in  its  helplessness,  so  im- 
posing in  its  purity, — ^he  had  never  seen,  and  it  absolutely 
awed  him.  Many  a  child's  &oe  is  lovely  to  look  upon  for 
its  innocent  purity,  but  more  commonly  it  is  not  like  this ; 
it  is  the  purity  of  snow,  unsullied,  but  not  unsullyable ; 
there  is  another  kind  more  ethereal,  like  that  of  light,  which 
you  feel  is  from  another  sphere  and  will  not  know  soil. 
But  Uiere  were  other  signs  in  the  face  that  would  havs 
nerved  Mr.  Garleton's  resolution  ^  if  he  had  needed  it. 
Twenty  four  hours  had  wrought  a  sad  change.    The  child 
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looked  as  if  ^e  had  been  ill  for  weeks.  Her  cheeks  wera 
colourless ;  the  delicate  brow  would  have  seemed  pencilled 
on  marble  but  for  the  dark  lines  which  weeping  and  watch- 
ing, and  still  more  sorrow,  had  drawn  underneath;  and 
the  beautiful  moulding  of  the  features  shewed  under  the 
transparent  skinlike  the  work  of  the  sculptor.  She  was  not 
crying  then,  but  the  open  pages  of  the  great  bible  had  been 
wet  with  very  many  tears  since  her  head  had  rested  there. 

"Fleda,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  after  a  moment, — "you 
must  come  with  me." 

The  words  were  gently  and  tenderly  spoken,  yet  they 
had  that  tone  which  young  and  old  instinctively  know  it  is 
vain  to  dispute.  Fleda  glanced  up  again,  a  toudiing  im- 
ploring look  it  was  very  diflScult  to  bear,  and  her  "  Oh  no 
—I  cannot," — went  to  his  heart.  It  was  not  resistance  but 
entreaty,  and  all  the  arguments  she  would  have  urged 
seemed  to  lie  in  the  mere  tone  of  her  voice.  She  had  no 
power  of  urging  them  in  any  other  way,  for. even  as  she 
spoke  her  head  went  down  again  on  the  bible  with  a  burst 
of  sorrow.  Mr.  Carleton  was  moved,  but  not  shaken  in 
his  purpose.  He  was  silent  a  moment,  drawing  back  the 
hair  that  fell  over  Ffeda's  forehead  with  a  gentle  caressing 
touch ;  and  then  he  said,  still  lower  and  more  tenderly  than 
before,^  but  without  flinching,  "  You  must  come  with  me, 
Fleda." 

"  Mayn't  I  stay,"  said  Fleda,  sobbing,  while  he  could  see 
in  the  tension  of  the  muscles  a  violent  effort  at  self-control 
which  he  did  not  like  to  see, — "  mayn't  I  stay  till-^tiU — 
the  day  after  to-morrow  ?"     * 

"  No,  dear  Fleda,"  said  he,  still  stroking  her  head  kindly, 
— "  I  will  biing  you  back,  but  you  must  go  with  me  now. 
Your  aunt  wishes  it  and  we  all  think  it  is  best.  'I  will 
bring  you  back." — 

She  sobbed  bitterly  for  a  few  minutes.    Then  she  beg- 

f^ed  in  smothered  words  that  he  would  leave  her  alone  a 
ittle  while.     He  went  immediately. 

She  checked  her  sobs  when  she  heard  the  door  close  upon 
him,  or  as  soon  as  she  could,  and  rising  went  and  knelt 
down  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  It  was  not  to  cry,  though 
what  she  did  could  not  be  done  without  many  tears,—  it  was 
to  repeat  with  equal  earnestness  and  solemnity  her  mother's 
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jvayer,  that  she  might  be  kept  pure  from  the  world's  eon* 
taot.  There  beside  the  remains  of  her  last  dear  earthly 
friend,  as  it  were  before  going  out  of  his  sight  forever,  little 
Pleda  knelt  down  to  set  the  seal  of  faith  and  hope  to  his 
wishes,  and  to  lay  the  constraining  hand  of  Memory  upon 
hor  consdence.  It  was  soon  done, — and  then  there  was  out 
one  thing  more  to  do.  But  oh,  the  tears  that  fell  as  she 
stood  there !  before  she  could  go  on ;  how  the  little  hands 
were  pressed  to  the  bowed  face,  as  Mthiy  would  have  borne 
up  the  load  they  could  not  reach ;  the  convulsive  struggle, 
before  the  last  look  could  be  taken,  the  last  good-by  said ! 
But  the  sobs  were  forced  back,  the  hands  wiped  off  the 
tears,  the  quivering  features  were  bidden  into  some  degree 
of  calmness;  and  she  leaned  forward,  over  the  loved  &oe 
that  in  death  had  kept  all  its  wonted  look  of  mildness  and 
placid  dignity.  It  was  in  vain  to  try  to  look  through 
Fleda's  blinded  eyes ;  the  hot  tears  dropped  &st,  while  her 
trembling  lips  kissed — and  kissed, — ^those  cold  and  silent 
that  could  make  no  return ;  and  then  feeling  that  it  was  the 
last,  that  the  parting  was  over,  she  stood  again  by  the  side 
of  the  bed  as  she  had  done  a  few  minutes  before,  in  a  con- 
vulsion of  grie^  her  £use  bowed  down  and  her  little  frame 
racked  with  feeling  too  strong  for  it;  shaken  visibly,  as 
if  too  frail  to  bear  the  trial  to  which  it  was  put. 

Mr.  Garleton  had  waited  and  waited,  as  he  thought  long 
CDough,  and  now  at  last  came  in  again,  guessing  how  it  was 
with  her.  He  put  his  arm  round  the  child  and  gently  drew 
her  away,  and  sitting  down  took  her  on  his  knee ;  and  en- 
deavoured rather  with  actions  than  with  words  to  soothe 
and  comfort  her ;  for  he  did  not  know  what  to  say.  But 
his  gentle  delicate  way,  the  sofl  touch  with  which  he  again 
stroked  back  her  hair  or  took  her  hand,  speaking  kindness 
and  sympathy,  the  loving  pressure  of  his  lips  once  or  twice 
to  her  brow,  the  low  tones  in  which  he  told  her  that  she 
was  making  herself  sick, — that  she  must  not  do  so, — that 
she  must  let  him  take  care  of  her, — were  powerfbl  to  soothe 
or  quiet  a  sensitive  mind,  and  Fleda  felt  them.  It  was  a 
vfiry  difficult  task,  and  if  undertaken  by  any  one  else  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  disgust  and  distress  her.  But  his 
spirit  had  taken  the  measure  of  hers,  and  he  knew  precisely 
how  to  temper  every  word  and  tone  so  as  just  to  meet  the 
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Dice  sensibilities  of  her  nature.  He  had  said  hardly  aay 
thing,  but  she  had  understood  all  he  meant  to  say,  and  when 
he  told  her  at  last,  soflly,  that  it  was  getting  late  and  she 
must  let  him  take  her  away,  ^e  made  no  more  difficulty ; 
rose  up  and  let  him  lead  her  out  of  the  room  without  onoa 
turning  her  head  to  look  back. 

Mra.  Carleton  looked  relieved  that  there  was  a  prospeot 
of  getting  away,  and  rose  up  with  a  happy  adjusting  of  her 
shawl  round  her  shoulders.  Aunt  Miriam  came  forward 
to  say  good-by,  but  it  was  very  quietly  said.  Fleda 
clasped  her  round  the  neck  convulsively  for  an  instant, 
l^ssed  her  as  if  a  kiss  could  speak  a  whole  heartful,  and 
then  turned  submissively  to  Mr.  Carleton  and  let  him  lead 
her  to  the  carriage. 

There  was  no  fault  to  be  found  with  Mrs.  Carleton's 
kindness  when  they  were  on  the  way.  She  held  the  forlorn 
little  child  tenderly  in  her  arm,  and  told  her  how  glad  she 
was  to  have  her  with  them,  how  glad  she  should  be  if  she 
were  going  to  keep  her  always ;  but  her  saying  so  only  made 
Fleda  cry,  and  she  soon  Uiought  it  best  to  say  nothing. 
All  the  rest  of  the  way  Fleda  was  a  picture  of  resignation ; 
transparently  pale,  meek  and  pure,  and  fragile  seemingly, 
as  the  delicatest  wood-flower  that  grows.  Mr.  Carleton 
looked  grieved,  and  leaning  forward  he  took  one  of  her 
hands  in  his  own  and  held  it  affectionately  till  they  got  to 
the  end  of  their  journey.  It  marked  Fleda's  feeling  towards 
him  that  she  let  it  lie  there  without  making  a  motion  to 
draw  it  away.  She  was  so  still  for  the  last  few  miles  that 
her  friends  thought  she  had  Mien  asleep ;  but  when  the 
carriage  stopped  and  the  light  of  the  lantern  was  flung  in* 
side,  they  saw  the  grave  hi^l  eyes  broad  open  and  gazing 
intently  out  of  the  window. 

'^You  will  order  tea  for  us  in  your  dressing-room, 
mother?"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  Us — who  is  U9  P 

'^  Fleda  and  me, — ^unless  you  will  please  to  make  one  of 
the  party." 

"  CerUinly  I  will,  but  perhaps  Fleda  might  like  it  better 
down  stairs.     Wouldn't  you,  dearl" 

"  If  you  please,  ma'sun,"  said  Fleda.  ^  Wherever  yov 
please." 
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*^  But  which  would  joa  rather,  Fleda  *?"  said  Mr.  Gaileton.. 

'^I  would  rather  have  it  up-«tair8,"  said  Fleda  gentlj, 

but  it's  no  matter." 

*'  We  will  have  it  up  stairs,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton.  **  We 
will  be  a  nice  little  party  up  there  bj  ourselves.  Yon 
shall  not  come  down  till  you  like." 

'^  You  are  hm^ly  able  to  walk  up,"  said  Mr.  Carleton 
tenderiy.     "  Shall  I  carry  you  i" 

The  tears  rushed  to  Fleda's  eyes,  but  she  said  no,  and 
managed  to  mount  the  stairs,  though  it  was  evidently  an 
exertion.  Mrs.  Carleton's  dressing-room,  as  her  son  had 
called  it,  looked  very  pleasant  when  they  got  there.  It 
was  well  lighted  and  warmed  and  something  answering  to 
curtains  had  been  summoned  from  its  obscurity  in  store* 
room  or  garret  and  hung  up  at  the  windows, — "  them  air 
fussy  English  folks  had  made  such  a  pint  of  it,"  the  land- 
lord said.  Truth  was,  that  Mr.  Carleton  as  well  as  his 
mother  wanted  this  room  as  a  retreat  for  the  quiet  and 
privacy  which  travelling  in  company  as  they  did  they  could 
have  nowhere  else.  Everything  the  hotel  could  furoish  in 
the  shape  of  comfort  had  been  drawn  together  to  give  this 
room  as  little  the  look  of  a  public  house  as  possible. 
Easy  chairs,  as  Mrs.  Carleton  remarked  with  a  disgusted 
he^  one  could  not  expect  to  find  in  a  country  inn ;  there 
were  instead  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  of  "  those  miserable 
substitutes  "  as  she  called  rocking-chairs,  and  sundry  &shions 
of  couches  and  sofas,  in  various  degrees  of  elegance  and 
convenience.  The  best  of  these,  a  great  chintz-covered  thing, 
full  of  pillows,  stood  invitingly  near  the  bright  fire.  There 
Mr.  Carletbn  placed  little  Fleda,  took  off  her  bonnet  and 
things,  and  piled  the  cushions  about  her  just  in  the  way  that 
would  make  her  most  easy  and  comfortable.  He  said  lit- 
tle, and  she  nothing,  but  her  eyes  watered  again  at  the  kind 
tenderness  of  his  manner.  And  then  he  lefl  her  in  peace 
till  the  tea  came. 

The  tea  was  made  in  that  room  for  those  three  alone. 
Fleda  knew  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  staid  up  there  only 
for  her  sake,  and  it  troubled  her,  but  she  could  not  help  iU 
Neither  oould  she  be  very  sorry  so  ^r  as  one  of  them  was 
oonoemed.  Mr.  Carleton  was  too  good  to  be  wished  away« 
All  that  evening  his  care  of  her  never  ceased.     At  tea| 
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whioh  the  poor  cMld  ^ould  hardly  hare  riiared  but  for  Um, 
and  c^er  tea,  wh^i  in  the  abeeiuse  iji  bustle  ^le  had  leisure 
to  feel  more  fully  her  strange  circumstaoces  and  position, 
he  hardly  permitted  her  to  feel  either,  doing  everything  for 
her  ease  and  pleasure  and  quietly  managing  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  back'  his  mother's  more  forward  and  less  hap- 
pily adapted  tokens  of  kind  feeling.  Though  she  knew  he 
was  constantly  occupied  with  her  Fleda  could  not  feel 
oppressed ;  his  kindness  was  as  pervading  and  as  unobtru- 
sive as  the  summer  air  itself;  she  felt  as  if  ^e  was  in 
somebody's  hands  that  knew  her  wants  before  she  did,  and 
quietly  supplied  or  prevented  them,  in  a  way  she  could  not 
tell  how.  It  was  very  rarely  that  ^e  even  got  a  chance  to 
utter  the  quiet  and  touching  ^^  thank  you,"  which  invariably 
answered  every  token  of  kindness  or  thoughtfulness  that 
permitted  an  answer.  How  greatly  that  harsh  and  sad  da^ 
was  softened  to  little  Fleda's  heart  by  the  good  feelirg  and 
fiiie  breeding  of  one  person.  She  thought  when  she  went 
to  bed  that  night,  thought  seriously  and  gratefully,  that 
since  she  must  go  over  the  ocean  and  take  that  long  journey 
to  her  aunt,  how  glad  she  was,  how  thankful  she  ought  to 
be,  that  she  had  so  very  kind  and  pleasant  people  to  go 
with.  Kind  and  pleasant  she  counted  them  both;  bat 
what  more  she  tliought  of  Mr.  Carleton  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  Her  admiration  of  him  was  very  high,  appreciating 
as  she  did  to  the  full  all  that  charm  of  manner  which  she 
could  neither  analyze  nor  describe. 

Her  last  words  to  him  that  night,  spoken  with  a  most 
wistful  anxious  glance  into  his  fac^e,  were, 

^  You  will  take  me  back  again,  Mr.  Carleton  ?" 

He  knew  what  she  meant. 

**  Certainly  I  will.     I  promised  you,  Fleda." 

**  Whatever  Guy  promises  you  may  be  very  sure  he  will 
do,"  said  his  mother  with  a  smile. 

Fleda  believed  it  But  the  next  morning  it  was  very 
plain  that  this  promise  he  would  not  be  called  upon  to  per- 
form ;  Fleda  would  not  be  well  enough  to  go  to  the  funeriL 
She  was  able  indeed  to  get  up,  but  she  lay  all  day  upon 
the  S0&  in  the  dressing-room.  Mr.  Carleton  had  bargained 
for  no  company  last  nisht ;  to-day  female  curiosity  could 
stand  it  no  longer ;  and  Mrs.  Thorn  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  came  up 
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vately, whrai  they  had  a  chance.  Pleda  lay  perfectly  quiel 
and  still,  seeming  not  much  to  notice  or  care  for  their 
presence ;  they  thought  she  was  tolerably  easy  in  body  and 
mind,  perhaps  Xxted  and  sleepy,  and  like  to  dor  well  enough 
after  a  few  days.  How  little  they  knew !  How  little  they 
oould  imagine  the  assembly  of  Thought  which  was  holding 
ID  that  child's  mind ;  how  little  they  deemed  of  the  deep, 
sad,  serious  look  into  life  which  that  little  spirit  was  taking. 
How  far  they  were  from  fancying  while  they  were  discuss- 
ing all  manner  of  trifles  before  her,  sometimes  when  they 
thought  her  sleeping,  that  in  the  interv^  between  sadder 
and  weighter  things  her  nice  instincts  were  taking  the  gauge 
of  all  their  characters ;  unconsciously,  but  surely ;  how 
they  might  have  been  ashamed  if  they  had  known  Uiat 
whUe  they  were  busy  with  all  afiairs  in  the  universe  but 
those  which  most  nearly  concerned  them,  the  little  child  at 
their  side  whom  they  had  almost  foi^otten  was  secretly 
looking  up  to  her  Father  in  heaven,  and  asking  to  be  kept 
pure  from  the  world  !  ''Not  unto  the  wise  and  prudent ;" 
—how  strange  it  may  seem  in  one  view  of  the  subject, — in 
another,  how  natural,  how  beautiful,  how  reasonable ! 

Fleda  did  not  ask  again  to  be  taken  to  Queechy.  But  as 
the  afternoon  drew  on  she  turned  her  face  away  from  the  com* 
pany  and  shielded  it  from  view  among  the  cushions,  and 
lay  in  that  utterly  motionless  state  of  body  which  betrays 
a  concentrated  movement  of  the  spirits  in  some  hidden 
direction.  To  her  companions  it  betrayed  nothing.  They 
only  lowered  their  tones  a  little  lest  they  should  disturb  her. 

It  had  grown  dark,  and  she  was  sitting  up  again,  leaning 
against  the  pillows  and  in  her  usual  quietude,  when  Mr. 
darleton  came  in.  They  had  not  seen  him  since  before 
dinner.  He  came  to  her  side  and  taking  her  hand  made 
•ome  gentle  inquiry  how  she  was. 

''S^  has  had  a  fine  rest,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

^'She  has  been  sleeping  all  the  afternoon,"  said  Mrs. 
Carleton, — ''she  lay  as  quiet  as  a  mouse,  without  stirring; 
— vou  were  sleeping,  weren't  you,  dear  ?" 

Fleda's  lips  hardly  formed  the  word  '^no,**  and  her  fea- 
tures were  quivering  sadly.    Mr.  Carleton's  were  impen#> 

treble. 

6  u 
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"  Dear  Fleda,'^  daid  he,  stooping  down  and  speaking  with 
equal  gravity  and  kindliness  of  manner, — **you  were  doI 
able  to  CO." 

Fleda^s  shake  of  the  head  gave  a  meek  acquiesoence. 
But  her  face  was  covered,  and  the  gaj  takers  around  her 
were  silenced  and  sobered  by  the  heaving  of  her  little 
frame  with  sobs  that  she  could  not  keep  back.  Mr.  Curie- 
ton  secured  the  permanence  of  their  silence  for  that  even- 
ing. He  dismissed  them  the  room  again  and  would  have 
nobody  there  but  himself  and  his  mother. 

Instead  of  being  better  the  next  day  Fleda  was  not  able 
to  get  up;  she  was  somewhat  feverish  and  exceedyigly 
weak.  She  lay  like  a  baby,  Mrs.  Carleton  said,  and  gave 
as  little  trouble.  Gentle  and  patient  always,  she  made  no 
complaint,  and  even  uttered  no  wish,  and  whatever  they 
did  made  no  objection.  Thoush  many  a  tear  that  day  and 
the  following  paid  its  faithful  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
what  she  had  lost,  no  one  knew  it :  she  was  never  seen  to 
weep ;  and  the  very  grave  composure  of  her  face  and  her 
passive  unconcern  as  to  what  was  done  or  doing  around  her 
alone  gave  her  friends  reason  to  suspect  that  the  mind  was 
not  as  quiet  as  the  body.  Mr.  Carleton  was  the  only  one 
who  saw  deeper ;  the  only  one  that  fruessed  why  the  little 
hand  often  covered  the  eyes  so  carefuUv.  and  read  the  verjr, 
very  grave  lines  of  the  mouth  that  it  could  not  hide. 

As  soon  as  she  could  bear  it  he  had  her  brought  out  to 
the  dressing-room  again,  and  laid  on  the  sofa  i  and  it  was 
several  days  before  she  could  be  got  any  further.  But  there 
he  could  be  more  with  her  and  devote  himself  more  to  her 
pleasure ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  made  himself 
necessary  to  the  poor  child's  comfoit  in  a  way  beyond  what 
he  was  aware  of. 

He  was  not  the  only  one  who  shewed  her  kindness.  Un 
wearied  care  and  most  affectionate  attention  were  lavished 
upon  her  by  his  mother  and  both  her  friends*  they  all 
thought  they  could  not  do  enough  to  mark  their  feeling  and 
regard  for  her.  Mrs.  Carleton  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  nursed  her 
by  night  and  by  day.  Mra.  Evelyn  read  to  her.  Mrs.  Tbom 
would  come  often  to  look  and  smile  at  her  and  say  a  ^ew 
words  of  heart-felt  pity  and  sympathy.  Yet  Fleda  could 
not  feel  quite  at  home  with  any  one  of  thenu    They  ^id 
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■i>t  flee  it.  Her  manner  wm  afiecti(Hiate  and  grateful,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  wish ;  her  simple  natural  politeness,  her 
nice  sense  of  propriety,  were  at  every  call;  she  seemed 
afler  a  few  daya  to  be  as  cheerful  and  to  enter  as  mudi  ^ 
into  what  was  going  on  about  her  as  they  had  any  reaaon 
ti>  e}q)ect  she  could ;  and  they  were  satisfied.  But  while 
moving  thus  smoothly  among  her  new  companions,  in  se* 
cret  her  spirit  stood  aloof;  there  was  not  one  of  them  that 
could  touch  her,  that  could  understand  her,  that  could  meet 
the  want  of  her  nature.  Mrs.  Carleton  was  incapacitated 
for  it  by  education;  Mrs.  Evelyn  by  character;  Mrs. 
Thorn  by  natural  constitution.  Of  them  all,  though  by  fiur 
the  least  winning  and  agreeable  in  personal  qualifications, 
Fleda  would  soonest  have  relied  on  Mrs.  Thorn,  could 
soonest  have  loved  her.  Her  homely  sympathy  and  kind* 
ness  made  their  way  to  the  child's  heart ;  Fleda  felt  them 
and  trusted  them.  But  there  were  too  few  points  of'  con- 
tact. Fleda  thanked  her,  and  did  not  wish  to  see  her 
again.  With  Mrs.  Carleton  Fleda  had  almost  nothing  at 
all  in  common.  And  that  notwithstanding  all  this  lady'a 
politeness,  intelligence,  cultivation,  and  real  kindness 
towards  herselE  Fleda  would  readily  have  given  her  credit 
for  them  all ;  and  yet,  the  nautilus  may  as  soon  compare 
notes  with  the  navigator,  the  canary  might  as  well  study 
MaelzePs  Metronome,  as  a  child  of  nature  and  a  woman  of 
the  world  comprehend  and  suit  each  other.  The  nature  of 
the  one  must  change  or  the  two  must  remain  the  world 
wide  apart.  Fleda  felt  it,  she  did  not  know  why.  Mrs. 
Garleton  was  very  kind,  and  perfectly  polite;  but  Fleda 
had  no  pleasure  in  her  kindness,  no  trust  in  her  politeness ; 
or  if  that  be  saying  too  much,  at  least  she  felt  that  for  some 
inexplicable  reason  both  were  unsatisfactory.  Even  tiie 
tact  which  each  possessed  in  an  exquisite  degree  was  not 
the  same  in  each ;  in  one  it  was  tiie  self^graduating  power 
of  a  clever  machine, — in  the  other,  the  delicateness  of  the 
sensitive-plant.  Mrs.  Carleton  herself  was  not  without 
some  sense  of  this  distinction ;  she  confessed,  secretly,  that 
there  was  something  in  Fleda  out  of  the  reach  of  her  dis 
demment,  and  consequently  beyond  the  walk  of  her  skill , 
and  felt,  rather  uneasily,  that  more  delicate  hands  wer» 
needed  to  guide  so  delicate  a  nature.     Mrs.  Evelyn  came 
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nearer  the  point.  She  was  very  pleasant,  and  she  knew 
how  to  do  things  in  a  diarming  way ;  and  there  were  timeS| 
frequently,  when  Fleda  thought  she  was  everything  lovely. 
But  yet,  now  and  then  a  mere  word,  or  look,  would  contra- 
dict this  fair  promise,  a  something  of  hardness  which  Fleda 
could  not  reconcile  with  the  soft  gentleness  of  other  times; 
and  on  the  whole  Mrs.  Evelyn  was  unsure  ground  to  her ; 
she  could  not  adventure  her  confidence  there. 

With  Mr.  Carletou  alone  Fleda  felt  at  home.  He  only, 
she  knew,  completely  understood  and  appreciated  her. 
Yet  she  saw  also^that  with  others  he  was  not  the  same  aa 
with  her.  Whether  grave  or  gay  there  was  about  him  an 
air  of  cool  indifference,  very  often  reserved  and  not  seldom 
haughty;  and  the  eye  which  could  melt  and  glow  when 
turned  upon  her,  was  sometimes  as  bright  and  cold  as  a 
winter  sky.  Fleda  felt  sure  however  that  she  might  trust 
him  entirely  so  &r  as  she  herself  was  concerned ;  of  the 
rest  she  stood  in  doubt.  She  was  quite  right  in  both  cases. 
Whatever  else  there  might  be  in  that  blue  eye,  there  ma 
truth  in  it  when  it  met  hers ;  she  gave  that  truth  her  full 
confidence  and  was  willing  to  honour  every  draught  made 
upon  her  charity  for  the  other  parts  of  his  character. 

He  never  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  her.  He  was  always 
doing  something  for  which  Fleda  loved  him,  but  so  quietiy 
and  happily  that  she  could  neither  help  his  taking  the  trou- 
ble nor  thank  him  for  it.  It  might  have  been  matter  of 
surprise  that  a  gay  young  man  of  fashion  should  conoem 
himself  like  a  brother  about  the  wants  of  a  little  diild ;  the 
young  gentlemen  down  stairs  who  were  not  of  the  society 
in  the  dressing-room  did  make  themselves  very  merry 
upon  the  subject,  and  rallied  Mr.  Garleton  with  the  com- 
mon amount  of  wit  and  wisdom  about  his  little  sweetheart; 
a  ruUery  which  met  the  most  flinty  indifference.  Bat  none 
of  those  who  saw  Fleda  ever  thou^t  strange  of  anything 
that  was  done  for  her ;  and  Mrs.  Garieton  was  rejoiced  to 
have  her  son  take  up  the  task-  she  was  &in  to  lay  down. 
So  he  really,  more  than  any  one  else,  had  the  management 
of  her ;  and  Fleda  invariably  greeted  his  entrance  into  the 
room  with  a  &int  smile,  whidi  even  the  ladies  who  ssw 
egreed  was  well  worth  working  for. 
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CHAPTEB   IX. 


V  lofe  poMawloM,  pavpoM  tltl«a>  iMDowable  ehargw,  and  proaiabto  eon 
■IwioMi.  ooiild  have  made  thia  proud  man  bappj,  there  would  have  beea 
feolhiog  itanting.— L^EaTRAKOB. 

SEVERAL  days  had  passed.  Fleda's  cheeks  had  gained 
no  colour,  but  she  had  grown  a  little  stronger,  and  it 
was  thought  the  party  might  proceed  on  their  way  without 
any  more  tarrying ;  trusting  that  change  and  the  motion  of 
travelling  would  do  better  things  for  Fleda  than  could  be 
hoped  from  any  furUier  stay  at  Montepoole.  The  matter 
was  talked  over  in  an  evening  consultation  in  the  dressing- 
room^  and  it  was  decided  that  they  would  set  off  on  the 
second  day  thereafter. 

Fleda  was  lying  quietly  on  her  sofa,  with  her  eyes  dosed, 
having  had  nothing  to  say  during  the  discussion.  Thev 
thought  she  had  perhaps  not  heard  it  Mr.  Carleton  a 
sharper  eyes,  however,  saw  that  one  or  two  tears  were 
glinunering  just  under  the  eyelash.  He  bent  down  over 
her  and  whispered, 

**  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of  Fleda,  do  I  not  V^ 

^  I  was  thinking  of  aunt  Miriam,'^  Fleda  said  in  an  an- 
swering whisper,  without  opening  her  eyes. 

"1  will  Uke  care  of  that." 

Fleda  looked  up  and  smiled  most  expressively  her  ihanks, 
and  in  five  minutes  was  asleep.  Mr.  Carleton  stood 
watching  her,  querying  how  long  those  clear  eyes  would 
have  nothing  to  hide, — ^how  long  that  bright  punty  oould 
resist  the  corrosion  of  the  world's  breath ;  and  ha\f  think- 
mg  that  it  would  be  better  for  tbe  spirit  to  pass  away,  with 
hs  lustre  npon  it,  than  stay  till  self-interest  should  sharpen 
the  eye,  and  the  lines  of  diplomacy  write  themselves  oa 
Ihat  fiur  brow.     "  Better  so ;  better  so." 
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^  What  are  you  thinking  of  so  gloomily,  Gruy  V^  said  hif 
mother. 

^  That  is  a  tender  little  creature  to  struggle  with  a  rough 
world." 

"She  won't  have  to  struggle  with  it,"  said  Mrs.  Oarle- 
ton. 

"She  will  do  very  well,*'  siud  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

**  I  don't  think  she'd  find  it  a  rough  world,  where  you 
were,  Mr.  Carlcton,"  said  Mrs.  Thorn. 

"Thank  you  ma'am,"  he  said  smiling.  "But  unhappily 
my  power  reaches  '•'ery  little  way." 

"  rerhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  with  a  sly  smile, — "  that 
might  be  arranged  differently — Mrs.  Rossi tur — I  have  no 
doubt — would  desire  nothing  better  than  a  smooth  world 
for  her  little  niece — and  Mr.  Carleton's  power  might  be 
unlimited  in  its  extent." 

There  was  no  answer,  and  the  absolute  repose  of  all  the 
lines  of  the  young  gentleman's  face  bordered  too  nearly  on 
contempt  to  encourage  the  lady  to  pursue  her  jest  any  fur- 
ther. 

The  next  day  Fleda  was  well  enough  to  bear  moving, 
Mr.  Carleton  had  her  carefully  bundled  up,  and  then  carried 
her  down  stairs  and  placed  her  in  the  little  light  wagon 
which  had  once  before  brought  her  to  the  Pool.  Luckily  it 
was  a  mild  day,  for  no  close  carriage  was  to  be  had  for 
love  or  money.  The  stage-coach  in  which  Fleda  had  been 
fetched  from  her  grandfather's  was  in  use,  away  somewhere. 
Mr.  Carleton  drove  her  down  to  aunt  Miriam's,  and  leaving 
ner  there  he  went  off  a^ain ;  and  whatever  he  did  with  him- 
self it  wad  a  good  two  hours  before  he  came  back.  All  too 
little  yet  they  were  for  the  tears  and  the  sympathy  which 
went  to  so  many  things  both  in  the  past  and  in  the  future. 
Aunt  Miriam  had  not  said  half  she  wished  to  say,  when 
the  wagon  was  at  the  gate  again,  and  Mr.  Carleton  came 
to  take  his  little  charge  away. 

He  found  her  sitting  happilv  in  aunt  Miriam's  lap. 
Fleda  was  very  grateful  to  him  for  leaving  her  such  a  nice 
long  time,  and  welcomed  him  with  -even  a  brighter  smile 
than  usual.  But  her  head  rested  wistfully  on  her  aunt's 
bosom  after  that ;  and  when'  he  asked  her  if  she  was  almost 
ready  to  go,  she  hid  her  face  there  and  put  her  arms  about 
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her  nedc.  The  old  lady  held  her  close  for  a  few  minutea, 
in  silence. 

^^  Elfleda,''  said  aunt  Miriam  gravel  j  and  tenderly, — **'  do 
you  know  what  was  your  mother's  prayer  for  you  X" 

"  Yes," — she  whispered. 

"What  was  it r 

"  That  I— might  be  keptr— " 

"^  Unspotted  from  the  world !"  repeated  aunt  Miriam,  in 
a  tone  of  tender  and  deep  feeling ; — "  My  sweet  blossom ! 
— how  wilt  thou  keep  so?  Will  you  remember  always 
your  mother's  prayer  ?" 

"I  will  try." 

"  How  will  you  try,  FledaT 

"I  will  pray." 

Aunt  Miriam  kissed  her  again  and  again,  fondly  repeat- 
ing, "The  Lord  hear  thee!— The  Lord  bless  thee!— The 
Lord  keep  thee ! — as  a  lily  among  thorns,  my  precious 
little  babe ; — though  in  the  world,  not  of  it. — " 

"  Do  you  think  that  is  possible  1"  said  Mr.  Carleton  sig* 
niiicantly,  when  a  few  moments  after  they  had  risen  and 
were  about  to  separate.  Aunt  Miriam  looked  at  him  in 
surprise  and  asked, 

"What,  sir?" 

"To  live  in  the  world  and  not  be  like  the  world?" 

She  cast  her  eyes  upon  Fleda,  fondly  smoothing  down 
her  sofl  hair  with  both  hands  for  a  minute  or  two  before 
she  answered, 

"  By  the  help  of  one  thing  sir,  yes !" 

"  And  what  is  that  V*  said  he  quickly. 

"  The  blessing  of  God,  with  whom  all  things  are  pos- 
sible." 

His  eyes  fell,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  incredulous  sadness 
in  his  half  smile  which  aunt  Miriam  understood  better  than 
be  did.  She  sighed  as  she  folded  Fleda  again  to  her  breast 
and  whisperingly  bade  her  "Remember!"  But  Fleda 
knew  nothing  of  it ;  and  when  she  had  finally  parted  from 
aunt  Miriam  and  was  seated  in  the  little  wagon  on  her  way 
lK>me,  to  her  fancy  the  best  friend  she  had  in  the  world 
was  sitting  beside  ner. 

Neither  was  her  judgment  wrong,  so  fiur  as  it  went    She 
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law  tnie  where  she  saw  at  all.  But  there  was  a  great  deal 
she  could  not  see. 

Mr.  Carleton  was  an  unbeliever.  Not  maliciously,^ 
not  wilfiilly, — not  stupidly ; — ^rather  the  fool  of  circum* 
stance.  His  skepticism  might  be  traced  to  the  joint  work- 
ings of  a  very  fine  nature  and  a  very  bad  education.  That 
is,  education  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term ;  of  course  none 
of  the  means  and  appliances  of  mental  culture  had  been 
wanting  to  him. 

He  was  an  uncommonly  fine  example  of  what  nature 
alone  can  do  for  a  man.  A  character  of  nature's  building 
is  at  best  a  very  ragged  aflair,  without  religion's  finishing 
hand ; — at  the  utmost  a  fine  ruin — no  more.  And  if  that 
be  the  utmosty  of  nature's  handiwork,  what  is  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  ? — alas !  the  rubble  stones  of  the  ruin ; 
what  of  good  and  fair  nature  had  reared  there  was  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone.  But  religion  cannot  work  alike  on 
esexy  foundation ;  and  the  varieties  are  as  many  as  the 
individuals.  Sometimes  she  must  build  the  whole,  from 
the  \&Tj  ground ;  and  there  are  cases  where  nature's  work 
stands  so  strong  and  fair  that  religion's  strength  may  be 
expended  in  perfecting  and  enriching  and  carrying  it  to  an 
uncommon  height  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  dedicating  the 
feir  temple  to  a  new  use. 

Of  religion  Mr.  Carleton  had  nothing  at  all,  and  a  true 
Christian  character  had  never  crossed  his  path  near  enough 
for  him  to  become  acquainted  with  it.  His  mother  was  a 
woman  of  the  world ;  his  father  had  been  a  man  of  the 
world ;  and  what  is  more,  so  deep-dyed  a  politician  that 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  except  as  to  bare  natural  affec- 
tion, he  was  nothing  to  his  son  and  his  son  was  nothing 
to  him.  Both  mother  and  &ther  thought  the  son  a  piece 
of  perfection,  and  mothers  and  fathere  have  very  often 
indeed  thought  so  on  less  grounds.  Mr.  Carleton  saw, 
whenever  he  took  time  to  look  at  him,  that  Guy  had  no 
lack  either  of  quick  wit  or  manly  bearing;  that  he  had 
pride  enough  to  keep  him  from  low  company  and  make 
him  abhor  low  pursuits ;  if  anything  more  than  pride  and 
better  than  pride  mingled  with  it,  the  father's  discernment 
eould  not  reach  so  &r.  He  had  a  love  for  knowledge 
too,  that  from  a  child  made  him  eager  in  seeking  it,  in 
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ways  both  regulAr  and  desultory;  and  tastes  whseh  his 
mother  Uughingly  said  would  give  him  all  the  elegauoe  of 
a  woman,  join^  to  the  strong  manly  oharaeter  which  no 
one  ever  doubted  he  possessed.  Sh$  looked  mostly  at  the 
outside,  willing  if  that  pleased  her  to  take  eyerythiog  else 
upon  trust ;  and  the  grace  of  manner  whioh  a  warm  heart 
and  fine  sensibilities  and  a  mind  entirely  frank  and  above- 
Ifoard  had  given  him,  from  his  earliest  years  had  more  than 
met  all  her  wishes.  No  one  suspected  the  stubbornness 
and  energy  of  will  which  was  in  &ct  the  back-lxuie  of  his 
character.  Nothing  tried  it.  His  father's  death  early  left 
little  Guy  to  his  mother's  guardianship.  Contradicting  him 
was  the  last  thing  she  thought  of^  and  of  course  it  waa 
attempted  by  no  one  else. 

If  she  would  ever  have  allowed  that  he  had  a  &ult,  which 
she  never  would,  it  was  one  that  grew  out  of  his  greatest 
virtue,  an  unmanageable  truth  of  character ;  and  if  she 
ever  unwillingly  recognised  its  companion  virtue,  firmness 
of  will,  it  was  when  she  endeavoured  to  combat  certain 
troublesome  demonstrations  of  the  other.  In  spite  of  all 
the  grace  and  charm  of  manner  in  which  he  was  allowed  to 
be  a  model,  and  which  was  as  natural  to  him  as  it  was 
universal,  if  ever  the  interests  of  truth  came  in  conflict 
with  the  dictates  of  society  he  flung  minor  considerations 
behind  his  back  and  came  out  with  some  startling  piece  of 
bluntness  at  which  his  mother  was  utterly  conn>unded. 
These  occasions  were  very  rare;  he  never  sought  them. 
Always  where  it  was  possible  he  chose  either  to  speak  or 
be  silent  in  an  unexceptionable  manner.  But  sometimes 
the  barrier  of  conventionalities,  or  his  mother's  unwise 
policy,  pressed  too  hard  upon  his  int^rity  or  his  indigna- 
tion ;  and  he  would  then  free  the  barrier  and  present  the 
shutout  truth  in  its  full  size  and  proportions  before  his 
mother's  shocked  eyes.  It  was  in  vain  to  try  to  coax  or 
blind  him ;  a  marble  statue  is  not  more  unruffled  by  the 
soflt  airs  of  summer ;  and  Mrs.  Carleton  was  &in  to  console 
herself  with  the  reflection  that  Guy's  very  next  act  afber 
one  of  these  breaks  would  be  one  of  such  luippy  fitscination 
that  die  former  would  be  foi^otten  ;  and  that  in  this  world 
of  discordancies  it  was  impossible  on  the  whole  for  any 
one  to  come  nearer  perfection.     And  if  there  was  incoo 
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venicnoe  there  were  also  great  comforts  about  ihis  chanio 
ter  of  truthfulness. 

So  nearly  up  to  the  tirae  of  his  leaving  the  University 
the  young  heir  lived  a  life  of  as  free  and  uncontrolled  en* 
joyment  as  the  deer  on  hit  grounds,  happily  led  by  his  own 
fine  instincts  to  seek  that  enjoyment  in  pure  and  natural 
sources.  His  tutor  was  proud  of  his  success ;  his  depeud- 
ants  loved  his  frank  and  nigh  bearing ;  his  mother  rejoiced 
in  his  personal  accomplishments,  and  was  secretly  well 
pleased  that  his  tastes  led  him  another  way  from  the  more 
eommon  and  less  safe  indulgences  of  other  young  men. 
He  had  not  escaped  the  temptations  of  opportunity  and 
example.  But  gambling  was  not  intellectual  enough, 
jockeying  was  too  undignified,  and  drinking  too  coarse  a 
pleasure  ibr  him.  Even  hunting  and  coursing  charmed 
him  but  for  a  few  times ;  when  he  found  he  could  out-ride 
and  out-leap  all  his  companions,  he  hunted  no  more ;  tell- 
ing his  mother  when  she  attacked  him  on  the  subject,  that 
he  thought  the  hare  the  worthier  animal  of  the  two  upon  a 
chase;  and  that  the  fox  deserved  an  easier  death.  His 
friends  twitted  him  with  his  want  of  spirit  and  want  of 
manliness;  but  such  light  shafls  bounded  back  from  the 
buff  suit  of  cool  indifference  in  which  their  object  was  cased  ; 
and  his  companions  very  soon  gave  over  the  attempt  either 
to  persuade  or  annoy  him,  with  the  conclusion  that  '*  noth- 
ingcould  be  done  with  Carleton." 

Tlie  same  wants  that  had  displeased  him  in  the  sports 
soon  led  him  to  decline  the  company  of  those  who  indulged 
in  them.  From  the  low-minded,  from  the  uncultivated, 
from  the  unrefined  in  mind  and  manner,  and  such  there  are 
in  the  highest  class  of  society  as  well  as  in  the  less-favour- 
ed, he  shrank  away  in  secret  disgust  or  weariness.  There 
was  no  affinity.  To  his  books,  to  his  grounds,  which  he 
took  endless  delight  in  overseeing,  to  the  fine  arts  in  general, 
for  which  he  had  a  great  love  and  for  one  or  two  of  them 
a  great  talent, — he  went  with  restless  energy  and  no  want 
of  companionship ;  and  at  one  or  the  other,  always  pushing 
eagerly  forward  after  some  point  of  exceHence  or  some 
new  attainment  not  yet  reached,  and  which  sprang  up  after 
one  another  as  &st  as  ever  "  Alps  on  Alps,"  he  was  happily 
and  oonstanth  busy.     Too  solitary,  his  mother  thought,-- 
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oaring  less  for  sodety  than  she  wished  to  see  him ;  hut  that 
ahe  trusted  would  mend  itself.  He  would  be  through  tlia 
University  and  come  of  age  and  go  into  the  world,  at  a 
matter  of  necessity. 

But  years  brought  a  <^ange — not  the  change  his  mother 
looked  for.  That  restless  active  energy  which  had  made  the 
years  of  his  youth  so  happy,  became,  in  connection  with 
one  or  two  other  qualities,  a  troublesome  companion  when 
he' had  reached  the  age  of  manhood  and  obeying  manhood's 
law  had  ''put  away  childish  things."  On  what  should  it 
spend  itsein  It  had  lost  none  of  its  strength ;  while  his  &s- 
tidious  notions  of  excellence  and  a  &r-reaching  clear-sighted- 
ness which  belonged  to  his  truth  of  nature,  greatly  narrowed 
the  sphere  of  its  possible  action.  He  could  not  delude 
himself  into  the  belief  that  the  oversight  of  his  plantations 
and  the  perfecting  his  park  scenery  could  be  a  worthy  end  of 
existence ;  or  that  painting  and  music  were  meant  to  be  the 
stamina  of  life;  or  even  that  books  were  their  own  final 
cause.  These  things  had  refined  and  enriched  him ; — they 
might  go  on  doing  so  to  the  end  of  his  days ; — but  far 
what?    For  what? 

It  is  said  that  everybody  has  his  niche,  failing  to  find 
which  nobody  fills  his  place  or  acts  his  part  in  society. 
Mr.  CarJeton  could  not  find  his  niche,  and  he  consequently 
grew  dissatisfied  everywhere.  His  mother's  hopes  from  the 
University  and  the  World,  were  sadly  disappointed. 

At  the  University  he  had  not  lost  his  time.  The  pride 
of  character  which  joined  with  less  estimable  pride  of 
birth  was  a  marked  feature  in  his  composition,  made  him 
look  with  scorn  upon  the  ephemeral  pursuits  of  one  set  of 
young  men ;  while  his  strong  intellectual  tastes  drew  him 
in  the  other  direction;  and  the  energetic  activity  which 
drove  him  to  do  everything  well  that  he  once  took  in  hand, 
earned  him  to  high  distinction.  Being  there  he  would  have 
disdained  to  be  anywhere  but  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  But 
out  of  the  University  and  in  possession  of  his  estates,  what 
should  he  do  with  himself  and  them? 

A  question  easy  to  settle  by  most  young  men !  very  easy 
to  settle  by  Guy,  if  he  had  had  the  clue  of  Christian  truth 
to  guide  him  through  the  labyrinth.  But  the  clue  waa 
wanting,  and  the  world  seemed  to  him  a  world  of  confuaioiL 
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A  certain  clearness  of  judgment  is  apt  to  be  the  blessed 
handmaid  of  uncommon  truth  of  character ;  the  mind  that 
knows  not  what  it  is  to  play  tricks  upon  its  neighbours  is 
rewarded  by  a  comparative  freedom  from  self-deception. 
Guy  could  not  sit  down  upon  his  estates  and  lead  an  insect 
life  like  that  recommended  by  Rossitur.  His  enei^efl 
wanted  room  to  expend  themselves!  But  the  world  offered 
no  sphere  that  would  satisfy  him;  even  had  his  circum 
stances  and  position  laid  all  equally  open.  It  was  a  busy 
world,  but  to  him  people  seemed  to  be  busy  upon  trifles, 
or  working  in  a  circle,  or  working  mischief;  and  his  nice 
notions  of  what  <mght  to  he  were  shocked  by  what  he  saw 
was^  in  every  direction  around  him.  He  was  disgusted  with 
what  he  called  the  drivelling  of  some  unhappy  specimens 
of  the  Church  which  had  come  in  his  way ;  he  disbelieved 
the  truth  of  what  such  men  professed.  If  there  had  beei 
truth  in  it,  he  thought,  they  would  deserve  to  be  drummed 
out  of  the  profession.  He  detested  the  crooked  involvmenta 
and  double-dealing  of  the  law.  He  despised  the  butterfly 
life  of  a  soldier ;  and  as  to  the  other  side  of  a  soldier's  life, 
again  he  thought,  what  is  it  for  1 — to  humour  the  arrogance 
of  the  proud, — to  pamper  the  appetite  of  the  full, — ^to  tighten 
the  grip  of  the  iron  hand  of  power; — and  though  it  be 
sometimes  for  better  ends,  yet  the  soldier  cannot  choose 
what  letters  of  the  alphabet  of  obedience  he  will  learn. 
Politics  was  the  very  shaking  of  the  government  sieve,  where 
If  there  were  any  solid  result  it  was  accompanied  with  a 
very  great  flying  about  of  chaff  indeed.  Society  was  nothing 
but  whip  syllabub, — a  mere  conglomeration  of'^bubbles, — as 
hollow  and  as  unsatisfying.  And  in  lower  departments  of 
human  life,  as  for  as  he  knew,  he  saw  evils  yet  more  deplor- 
able. The  Church  played  at  shuttlecock  with  men's  credu- 
lousnesft,  the  law  with  their  purses,  the  medical  profession 
with  their  lives,  the  military  with  their  liberties  and  hopes. 
He  acknowledged  that  in  all  these  lines  of  action  there  was 
much  talent,  much  good  intention,  much  admirable  diUgenoe 
and  aouteness  brought  out — ^but  to  what  great  general  end  1 
He  saw  in  short  that  the  machinery  of  the  human  mind, 
both  at  large  and  in  particular,  was  out  of  order.  )  Ce  did 
not  know  what  was  the  broken  wheel  the  want  of  wl.ccb  "^el 
all  the  rest  to  running  wrong. 
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Tliis  was  a  strange  train  of  thought  for  a  very  yoong  man 
but  Guj  had  lived  much  alone,  and  in  solitude  one  is  like 
a  person  who  has  climbed  a  high  mountain ;  the  air  is  puret 
about  him,  his  vision  is  freer ;  the  eye  goes  straight  and 
dear  to  the  distant  view  which  below  on  the  plain  a 
thousand  things  would  come  between  to  intercept  But 
there  was  some  morbidness  about  it  too.  Disappointment 
in  two  or  three  instances  where  he  had  given  his  full  confi- 
dence and  been  obliged  to  take  it  back  had  quickened  him 
to  generalixe  unfavourably  upon  human  character,  both  in 
the  mass  and  in  individuals.  And  a  restless  dissatisfaction 
with  himself  and  the  world  did  not  tend  to  a  healthy  view 
of  things.  Yet  truth  was  at  l^e  bottom;  truth  rarely  ar- 
rived at  without  the  help  of  revelation.  He  discerned  a 
want  he  did  not  know  how  to  supply.  His  fine  percep- 
tions felt  the  jar  of  the  machinery  which  other  men  are 
too  busy  or  too  deaf  to  hear.  It  seemed  to  him  hopelessly 
disordered. 

This  habit  of  thinking  wrought  a  change  very  unlike  what 
Ibs  mother  had  looked  for.  He  mingled  more  in  society, 
but  Mrs.  Carleton  saw  that  the  eye  with  which  he  looked 
upon  it  was  yet  colder  than  it  wont  to  be.  A  cloud 
came  over  the  light  gay  spirited  manner  he  had  used  to 
wear.  The  charm  of  his  address  was  as  great  as  ever 
where  he  pleased  to  shew  it,  but  much  more  generally  now 
he  contented  himself  with  a  cool  reserve,  as  impossible  to 
disturb  as  to  find  fault  with.  His  temper  suffered  the  same 
edipse.  It  was  naturally  excellent.  His  passions  were  not 
hastily  moved.  He  had  never  been  easy  to  offend ;  his  care- 
less good-humour  and  an  unbounded  proud  self-respect  made 
him  look  rather  with  contempt  than  anger  upon  the  things 
that  fire  most  men ;  though  when  once  moved  to  displeasure 
it  was  stem  and  abiding  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  his 
diaracter.  The  same  good-humour  and  cool  self-respect 
forbade  him  even  then  to  be  eager  in  shewing  resentment ; 
tfan  ofllender  fell  off  from  his  esteem  and  apparently  from 
the  sphere  of  his  notice  as  easily  as  a  drop  of  water  from  a 
deck's  wing,  and  could  with  as  much  case  regain  his  lost 
lodgment ;  but  unless  there  were  wrong  to  be  righted  or 
truth  to  be  vindicated  he  was  in  general  safe  from  any  further 
tokens  of  displeasure.     In  those  cases  Mr.  Carleton  was  an 
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adversary  to  be  dreaded.  As  cool,  as  unwaveriLg,  as  pe^ 
severing  there  as  in  other  things,  he  there  as  In  other  thingi 
no  more  &iled  of  his  end.  And  at  bottom  these  character 
istios  remained  the  same ;  it  was  rather  his  humour  than 
his  temper  that  sufiered  a  change.  That  grew  more  gloomy 
and  less  gentle.  He  was  more  easily  irritated  and  would 
shew  it  more  freely  than  in  the  old  happy  times  had  ever 
been. 

Mrs.  Garleton  would  have  been  glad  to  have  those  times 
back  again.  It  could  not  be.  Guy  could  not  be  content 
any  longer  in  the  Happy  Valley  of  Amhara.  Life  had 
something  for  him  to  do  beyond  his  park  palings.  He  had 
carried  manly  exercises  and  personal  accomplishments  to 
an  uncommon  point  of  perfection ;  he  knew  his  library  well 
and  his  grounds  thoroughly,  and  had  made  excellent  im* 
provement  of  both ;  it  was  in  vain  to  try  to  persuade  him 
that  seed-time  and  harvest  were  the  same  thing,  and  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  rest  in  what  he  had  done^; 
shew  his  bright  colours  and  flutter  like  a  moth  in  the  sun- 
shine, or  sit  down  like  a  degenerate  bee  in  the  summer 
time  and  eat  his  own  honey.  The  power  of  action  which  he 
knew  in  himself  could  not  rest  without  something  to  act 
apon.     It  longed  to  be  doing. 

But  what? 

Conscience  is  often  morbidly  far-sighted.  Mr.  Carleton 
had  a  very  large  tenantry  around  him  and  depending  upon 
him,  in  bettering  whose  condition,  if  he  had  but  known  it, 
all  tht^e  energies  might  have  found  full  play.  It  never  en- 
tered into  his  head.  He  abhorred  btmness, — ^the  detail  of 
business ;  and  his  fastidious  tastes  especially  shrank  from 
having  anything  to  do  among  those  whose  business  was  lit- 
erally their  life.  The  eye  sensitively  fond  of  elegance,  the 
extreme  of  elegance,  in  everything,  and  permitting  no  other 
around  or  about  him,  could  not  bear  the  tokens  of  mental 
and  bodily  wretchedness  among  the  ignorant  poor;  he 
escaped  from  them  as  soon  as  possible ;  thought  that  pov- 
erty was  one  of  the  irregularities  of  this  wrong- working 
machine  of  a  world,  and  something  utterly  beyond  his 
power  to  do  away  cr  alleviate;  and  left  to  his  steward 
all  the  responsibility  that  of  right  rested  on  his  own  shoul- 
den. 


And  at  lacit  unable  to  content  himself  in  the  old  routine 
of  things  he  quitted  home  and  England,  even  before  he  was 
of  age,  and  roved  from  place  to  place,  trying,  and  trying  in 
vain,  to  soothe  the  vague  restlessness  that  called  for  a  very 
diflerent  remedy. 

«  On  chAo^  ile  oi6l,--4'on  ne  ebaoff^  pdnt  d*  mL** 
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CHAPTER   X. 


r^re  ChriflCabene,  thai  ladye  brigkt, 

Was  had  forUk  of  the  towre : 
But  ewer  aha  droopeth  In  her  minde) 
Aa,  nipt  by  an  ungentle  winde, 

Doth  Aome  fairo  Ullye  flowra. 

Bte  Gauuri. 


THAT  evening,  the  last  of  their  stay  at  Montepoole, 
Fleda  was  thought  well  enough  to  take  her  tea  in  com* 
pany.  ^  Mr.  Carleton  carried  her  down,  though  she  oould 
have  walked,  and  placed  her  on  the  sofa  in  the  parlour. 

Whatever  disposition  the  young  officers  might  have  felt 
to  renew  their  pleasantry  on  the  occasion,  it  was  shamed 
into  silence.  There  was  a  pure  dignity  about  that  little  pale 
face  which  protected  itself.  They  were  quite  struck,  and 
Fleda  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  want  of  attention  from 
any  of  the  party.  Mr.  Evelyn  kissed  her.  Mr.  Thorn 
brought  a  little  table  to  the  side  of  the  sofa  for  her  cup  of 
tea  to  stand  on,  and  handed  her  the  toast  most  dutifully ; 
and  her  cousin  Rossitur  went  back  and  forth  between  her 
and  the  tea-urn.  All  of  the  ladies  seemed  to  take  immense 
satisfaction  in  looking  at  her,  they  did  it  so  much ;  standing 
about  the  hearth-rug  with  their  cups  in  their  hands,  sipping 
their  tea.  Fleda  was  quite  touched  with  everybody's  kind- 
ness, but  somebody  at  the  back  of  the  sofa  whom  she  did 
not  see  was  the  greatest  comfort  of  all. 

"  You  must  let  me  carry  you  up  stairs  wnen  you  go, 
Fleda,"  said  her  cousin.  "  I  shall  grow  quite  jealous  of 
your  friend  Mr.  Carleton." 

''  No,"  said  Fleda  smiling  a  little, — '^  I  shall  not  let  any 
one  but  him  carry  me  up, — if  he  will." 

"  We  shall  all  grow  jealous  of  Mr.  Carleton,^  said  Hiont 
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*He  means  to  monopolize  you,  keeping  you  sbut  ly)  there, 
■p  gtaire.^ 

"  He  didn't  keep  me  shut  up,"  said  FJeda. 

Mr.  Carleton  was  welcome  to  monopolize  her,  if  it  de> 
pended  on  her  vote. 

"  Not  feir  play,  Carleton,"  continued  the  young  officer 
wisely  shaking  his  head, — *<  all  start  alike,  or  there^s  no  fun 
in  the  race.     You've  fairly  distanced  us— left  us  nowhere." 

He  might  have  talked  Chinese  and  been  as  intelligible  to 
Fleda, — ^and  as  interesting  to  Guy,  for  all  that  appeared. 

"  How  are  we  going  to  proceed  to-morrow,  Mr.  fevelyn  V* 
■aid  Mrs.  Carleton.  ^'  Has  the  missing  stage-coach  returned 
yet  ?  or  will  it  be  forthcoming  in  the  morning  ?" 

"  Promised,  Mrs.  Carleton.  The  landlord's  faith  stands 
pledged  for  it." 

•*  Then  it  won't  disappoint  us,  of  course.  What  a  dismal 
way  of  travelling !" 

**  This  young  country  has'n't  grown  up  to  post-coache« 
yet,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

**  How  many  will  it  hold  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Carleton. 

"  Hum ! — Nine  inside,  I  suppose." 

"  And  we  number  ten,  with  the  servants." 

"Just  take  us,"  said  Mr.  Evelyn.  "There's  room  on 
the  box  for  one." 

"  It  will  not  take  me,"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  How  will  you  go  1  ride  ?"  said  his  mother,  "  I  should 
think  you  would,  since  you  have  found  a  horse  you  like  so 
well." 

"  By  George !  I  wish  there  was  another  that  /  liked,* 
taid  Rossitur,  "  and  Pd  go  on  horseback  too.  Such  weather ! 
The  limdlord  says  it's  the  beginning  of  Indian  summer." 

"  It's  too  early  for  that,"  said  Thorn. 

"  Well,  eight  inside  will  do  very  well  for  one  day,"  taid 
Mrs.  Carleton.  "  That  will  give  little  Fleda  a  little  more 
space  to  lie  at  her  ease." 

"You  may  put  Fleda  out  of  your  calculations  too, 
mother,"  said  Mr.  Carleton.     "  I  wiU  take  care  of  her." 

"How  in  the  world,"  exclaimed  his  mother, — "if  yoi  are 
cm  horseback  ?" 

And  Fleda  twisted  herself  round  so  as  to  give  a  look  of 
bright  inquiry  at  his   fiice.     She  got  no  answer  beyond 
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%  sinilQ,  whidi  however  completely  satigfied  her.  As  to 
She  rest  he  told  his  mother  that  he  had  arranged  it  and  they 
«hould  see  in  the  morning.  Mrs.  Carleton  was  &r  from 
being  at  ease  on  the  subject  of  his  arrangements,  but  she  let 
tho  matter  drop. 

Fleda  was  secretly  very  much  pleased.  She  thought  she 
would  a  great  deal  rather  go  with  Mr.  Carleton  in  the  little 
wagon  than  in  the  stage-coach  with  the  rest  of  the  people. 
Privately  she  did  not  at  all  admire  Mr.  Thorn  or  her 
cousin  Kossitur.  They  amused  her  though;  and  feeling 
very  much  better  and  stronger  in  body,  and  at  least  quiet  in 
mind,  she  sat  in  tolerable  comfort  on  her  sofa,  looking  and 
listening  to  the  people  who  were  gayly  talking  around  her. 

In  the  gaps  of  talk  she  sometimes  thought  she  heard  a 
distressed  sound  in  the  hall.  The  buzz  of  tongues  covered 
it  up, — then  again  she  heard  it, — and  she  was  sure  at  last 
that  it  was  the  voice  of  a  dog.  Never  came  an  appeal  in 
vain  from  any  four-footed  creature  to  Fleda's  heart.  All 
the  rest  being  busy  with  their  own  affiiirs,  she  quietly  got 
up  and  opened  the  door  and  looked  out,  and  fmding  that 
she  was  right  went  softly  intO/  the  hall.  In  one  comer  lay 
her  cousin  Rossitur's  beautiful  black  pointer,  which  she 
well  remembered  and  had  greatly  admired  several  times. 
The  poor  creature  was  every  now  and  then  uttering  short 
cries,  in  a  manner  as  if  he  would  not  but  they  were 
forced  from  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  him  1"  asked  Fleda,  stepping 
fearfully  towards  the  doff,  and  speaking  to  Mr.  Carleton 
who  had  come  out  to  look  after  her.  a1  she  spoke  the  dog 
rose  and  came  crouching  and  wagging  his  tail  to  meet  them. 

"  O  Mr.  Carleton !"  Fleda  almost  screamed, — "  look  at 
him  !  O  what  is  the  matter  with  him !  he's  all  over  bloody  ! 
Poor  creature !" — 

"  You  must  ask  your  cousin,  Fleda,"  said  Mr.  Carleton, 
with  as  much  cold  disgU9t  in  his  countenance  as  it  often  ex- 
pressed ;  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

Fleda  could  speak  in  the  cause  of  a  dc^,  where  she  would 
have  beei\  silent  in  her  <rwn.  She  went  back  to  the  parlour 
and  begged  her  cousin  i  ith  a  &ce  of  distress  to  come  out 
into  the  hall, — she  did  no\  say  for  what.  Both  he  and  Thorn 
followed  her     Rossiti     \  &oe  darkened  as  Fleda  repeated 
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her  enquiry,  her  heart  so  fbll  by  this  time  as  hardly  to  allow 
her  to  make  any. 

'^  Why  the  dog  didn't  do  his  duty  and  has  been  punish- 
ed," he  said  gloomily. 

«  Punished  r  said  FJeda. 

"Shot,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  coolly. 

"Shot!"  exclaimed  Fleda,  bursting  into  heartwrung 
Cears, — "Shot! — O  how  coiUd  any  one  do  it!  Oh  how 
eottld  you,  how  could  you,  cousin  Charlton  ?" 

It  was  a  picture.  The  child  was  crying  bitterly,  her  fin- 
l^ers  stroking  the  poor  dog's  head  with  a  touch  in  which  lay, 
O  what  tender  healing,  if  the  will  had  but  had  magnetic 
power.  Carleton's  eye  glanced  significantly  from  her  to 
the  young  officers.     Rossitur  looked  at  Thorn. 

"It  was  not  Charlton — it  was  I,  Miss-  Fleda,"  said  the 
latter.  "Charlton  lent  him  to  me  to-day,  and  he  dis- 
obeyed me,  and  so  I  was  angry  with  him  and  punished 
him  a  little  severely ;  but  he'll  soon  get  over  it." 

But  all  Fleda's  answer  was,  "  I  am  very  sorry ! — ^I  am 
very  sorry! — ^poor  dog!!" — and  to  weep  such  tears  as 
made  the  young  gentlemen  for  once  ashamed  of  them- 
sdves.  it  almost  did  the  child  a  misdiief.  She  did  not 
get  over  it  all  the  evening.  And  she  never  got  over  it  as 
Sir  as  Mr.  Thorn  wasrconcemed. 

Mrs.  Carleton  hoped,  fkintly,  that  Guy  would  come  to 
reason  by  the  next  morning  and  let  Fleda  go  in  the  sU^e- 
coach  with  the  rest  of  the  people.  But  he  was  as  unreason- 
able as  ever,  and  stuck  to  his  purpose.  She  had  supposed 
however,  with  Fleda,  that  the  difference  would  be  only  an 
open  vehicle  and  his  company  instead  of  a  covered  one  and 
her  own.  Both  of  them  were  sadly  discomfited  when  on 
eoming  to  the  h^ll  door  to  take  their  carriages  it  was  found 
that  Mr.  Carleton's  meaning  was  no  less  thim  to  take  Fleda 
before  him  on  horseback.  He  was  busy  even  then  in 
arranguig  a  cushion  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  for  her  to 
sit  upon.  Mrs.  Carleton  burst  into  indignant  remon* 
ftrances ;  Fleda  silently  trembled. 

But  Mr.  Carleton  had  his  own  notions  on  the  subject, 
and  tney  were  not  moved  by  anything  his  mother  could 
say.  He  quietly  went  on  with  his  preparations;  taking 
Tery  sligiit  notice  of  the  raillery  of  the  young  officers,  an* 
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swering  Mre.  Evel3m  with  polite  words,  and  dlenoing  liii 
mother  as  he  came  up  with  one  of  those  looks  out  of  hii 
dark  eyes  to  which  she  always  forgave  the  wilfohiess  for 
the  sake  of  the  beauty  and  the  winning  power,  ^e  was 
completely  conquered,  and  stepped  back  with  even  a  smile. 

*'  but  Carleton !"  cried  Rossitur  impatiently, — **  you  can't 
ride  so !  youMl  find  it  deuoedly  inconvenient." 

"  Possibly,"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

'*  Fleda  would  be  a  great  deal  better  off  in  the  stage* 
coach." 

^  Have  you  studied  medicine,  Mr.  Rossitur  1"  said  the 
young  man.    *'  Because  I  am  persuaded  of  the  contrary." 

"  I  don't  believe  your  horse  will  like  it,"  said  Thorn. 

"  My  horse  is  always  of  my  mind,  sir ;  or  if  he  be  not  I 
generally  succeed  in  convincing  him." 

"  But  there  is  somebody  else  that  deserves  to  be  oon* 
suited,"  said  Mrs.  Thorn.  "  I  wonder  how  little  Fleda  will 
like  it." 

'*  I  will  ask  her  when  we  get  to  our  first  stopping-place," 
said  Mr.  Carleton  smiling.     "  Come,  Fleda !" 

Fleda  would  hardly  have  said  a  word  if  his  purpose  had 
been  to  put  her  under  the  horse's  feet  instead  of  on  hia 
back.  But  she  came  forward  with  great  unwillingness  and  a 
very  tremulous  little  heart.  He  must  have  understood  the 
want  of  alacrity  in  her  &ce  and  manner,  though  he  took  no 
notice  of  it  otherwise  than  by  the  gentle  kindness  with 
which  he  led  her  to  the  horse-block  and  placed  her  upon  it. 
Then  mounting,  and  riding  the  horse  up  close  to  the  block, 
he  took  Fleda  in  both  hands  and  bidding  her  spring,  in  a 
moment  she  was  safely  seated  before  him. 

At  first  it  seemed  dreadful  to  Fleda  to  have  that  great 
horse's  head  so  near  her,  and  she  was  afraid  that  her  feet 
touching  him  would  excite  his  most  serious  disapprobation. 
However  a  minute  or  so  went  by  and  she  could  not  see 
that  his  tranquillity  seemed  to  be  at  all  ruffled,  or  even 
that  he  was  sensible  of  her  being  upon  his  shoulders.  They 
waited  to  see  the  stage-coach  oH,  and  then  gently  set  for- 
ward. Fleda  feared  very  much  again  when  she  felt  the 
horse  moving  under  her,  easv  as  his  gait  was,  and  looking 
after  the  stage-coach  in  the  distance,  now  beyond  call,  she 
felt  a  little  as  if  she  was  a  great  way  from  help  and  dry 
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bud,  east  swa^  on  a  horae'B  back.  But  Mr.  Oarleton's  arm 
was  gently  passed  round  her,  and  she  knew  it  held  hei 
safely  and  would  not  let  her  fall ;  and  he  bent  down  his 
&ce  to' her  and  asked  her  so  kindly  and  tenderly,  and  with 
such  a  look  too,  that  seemed  to  laugh  at  her  fears,  whether 
she  felt  afraid  t— and  with  such  a  kind  little  pressure  of  his 
arm  that  promised  to  take  care  of  her, — ^that  Fleda's 
courage  mounted  twenty  degrees  at  once.  And  it  rosn 
higher  every  minute ;  the  horse  went  very  easily,  and  Mr, 
Carleton  held  her  so  that  she  could  not  be  tired,  and  made 
her  lean  against  him;  and  before  they  had  gone  a  mile 
Fleda  began  to  be  delighted.  Such  a  charming  way  of 
travelling !  Such  a  free  view  of  the  country ! — and  in  this 
pleasant  weather  too,  neither  hot  nor  cold,  and  when  all  na- 
ture's features  were  softened  by  the  light  veil  of  haze  tiiat 
hung  over  tbsm  and  kept  off  the  sun's  glare.  Mr.  Carleton 
was  right.  In  the  stage-coach  Fleda  would  have  sat  quiet 
in  a  comer  and  moped  the  time  sadly  away ;  now  she  was 
roused,  excited,  interested,  even  cheerful;  forgetting  her- 
self, which  was  the  very  thing  of  all  others  to  be  desired  for 
her.  She  lost  her  fears ;  she  was  willing  to  have  the  horse 
trot  or  canter  as  fast  as  his  rider  pleased ;  but  the  trotting 
was  too  rough  for  her,  so  they  cantered  or  paced  along 
most  of  the  time,  when  the  hills  did  not  oblige  them  to 
walk  quietly  up  and  down,  which  happened  pretty  oflen. 
For  several  miles  the  country  was  not  very  familiar  to 
Fleda.  It  was  however  extremely  picturesque;  and  she 
sat  silently  and  gravelv  looking  at  it,  her  head  lying  upon 
Mr.  Carleton's  breast,  her  little  mind  very  full  of  tlu>ught8 
and  musings,  curious,  deep,  sometimes  sorrowful,  but  not 
nnhappy. 

^  I  am  afraid  I  tire  you,  Mr.  Carleton !"  said  ahe  in  a 
fudden  fit  of  reeollectioB,  starting  up* 

His  look  answered  her,  and  his  arm  drew  her  back  to  her 
'place  again. 

"  Are  yott  not  tired,  Elfie  ?" 

**0h  no! ^You  have  got  a  new  name  fi>r  me,  Mr. 

Carleton,"  said  she  a  moment  after,  looking  up  and  smiling. 

"  Do  you  like  it  1" 

"Yes." 

^  You  aie  my  good  genixis,"  said  he, — ^  so  I  must  bftva 
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a  peculUr  title  for  you,  difierent  from  what  other  peopk 
know  you  by." 

^*  What  b  a  genius,  sir  ?"  said  Fleda. 

**  Well  a  sprite  then,"  said  he  smiling. 

"  A  sprite !"  said  Fleda. 

*'  1  have  read  a  story  of  a  lady,  Elfie,  who  had  a  great 
many  little  unearthly  creatures,  a  kind  of  sprites,  to  attend 
upon  her.  Some  sat  in  the  ringlets  of  her  hair  and  took 
charge  of  them ;  some  hid  in  the  folds  of  her  dress  and 
made  them  lie  gracefully ;  another  lodged  in  a  dimple  in 
her  cheek,  and  another  perched  on  her  eyebrows,  and  so  on.** 

'^  To  take  care  of  her  eyebrows  V*  said  Fleda  laughing. 

*'  Yes — to  smooth  out  all  the  ill-humoured  wrinkles  «nd 
frowns,  1  suppose." 

'^  But  am  1  such  a  sprite  ?"  said  Fleda. 

"  Something  like  it." 

"  Why  what  do  I  do  f  *  said  Fleda,  rousing  herself  in  a 
mixture  of  gratification  and  amusement  that  was  pleasant 
to  behold. 

'^  What  office  would  you  choose,  Ellfie  ?  what  good  would 
you  like  to  do  mef 

It  was  a  curious  wistful  look  with  which  Fleda  answered 
this  question,  an  innocent  look,  in  which  Mr.  Carleton  read 
perfectly  that  she  felt  something  was  wanting  in  him,  and 
dic^not  know  exactly  what.  His  smile  almost  made  her 
think  she  had  been  mistaken. 

"  You  are  just  the  sprite  you  would  wish  to  be,  Elfie,'' 
he  said. 

Fleda's  head  took  its  former  position,  and  she  sat  for 
some  time  musing  over  his  question  and  answer,  till  a 
familiar  waymark  put  all  such  thoughts  to  flight.  They 
were  passing  Deepwater  Lake,  and  would  presently  be  at 
aunt  Miriam's.  !tleda  looked  now  with  a  beating  heart. 
Evcty  foot  of  ffround  was  known  to  her.  She  was  seeing 
it  perhaps  for  the  last  time.  It  was  with  even  an  intensity 
of  eagerness  that  she  watched  every  point  and  turn  of  the 
landscape,  endeavouring  to  lose  nothing  in  her  fitrewell 
view,  to  give  her  fiirewell  look,  at  every  favourite  dump  of 
trees  and  old  rock,  and  at  the  very  mill-wheels,  which  fbi 
v&rs  whether  working  or  at  rest  had  had  such  interest  foi 
her.    If  tears  came  to  bid  their  good-by  too,  they  wert 
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hastily  thrown  oflj  or  suffered  to  roll  quietly  dcwn ;  iksff 
might  bide  their  time ;  but  eyes  must  look  now  or  never. 
How  pleasant,  how  pleasant,  the  quiet  old  country  seemed 
to  Flcda  as  they  went  along ! — ^in  that  most  quiet  light  and 
colouring ;  the  brightness  of  the  autumn  glory  gone,  and 
the  sober  warm  hue  ^hidi  the  hills  still  wore  seen  under 
that  hazy  veil.  All  the  home-like  peace  of  the  place  was 
spread  out  to  make  it  hard  going  away.  Would  she  ever 
see  any  other  so  pleasant  again  ?  Those  dear  old  hills 
and  fields,  among  which  she  had  been  so  happy, — they 
were  not  to  be  her  home  any  more ;  would  she  ever  have 
the  same  sweet  happiness  anywhere  else  ? — "  The  Lord  will 
provide !"  thought  little  Fleda  with  swimming  eyes. 

It  was  hard  to  go  by  aunt  Miriam's,  jleda  eagerly 
looked,  as  well  as  she  could,  but  no  one  was  to  be  seen 
about  the  house.  It  was  just  as  well.  A  sad  gush  of  tears 
must  come  then,  but  she  got  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  posst 
ble,  that  she  might  not  lose  the  rest  of  the  way,  promising 
them  another  time.  The  little  settlement  on  "the  hill" 
was  passed, — the  factories  and  mills  and  mill-ponds,  on« 
after  the  other ;  they  made  Fleda  feel  very  badly,  for  her© 
she  remembered  going  with  her  grandfather  to  see  the 
work,  and  there  she  had  stopped  with  him  at  the  turner's 
shop  to  get  a  wooden  bowl  turned,  and  there  she  had  been 
with  Cynthy  when  she  went  to  visit  an  acquaintance ;  and 
there  never  was  a  happier  little  girl  than  Fleda  had  been 
in  those  old  times.  AH  gone ! — It  was  no  use  trying  to 
help  it ;  Fleda  put  her  two  hands  to  her  face  and  cried  at 
last  a  silent  but  not  the  less  bitter  leave-taking  of  the 
shadows  of  the  past 

She  forced  herself  into  quiet  again,  resolved  to  look  to 
the  last  As  they  were  going  down  the  hill  past  the  saw- 
mill Mr.  Carleton  noticed  that  her  head  was  stretched  out 
to  look  back  at  it,  with  an  expression  of  face  he  could  not 
withstand.  He  wheeled  about  immediately  and  went  back 
and  stood  opposite  to  it.  The  mill  was  not  working  to- 
day. The  saw  was  standing  still,  though  there  were  plenty 
of  huge  trunks  of  trees  lying  about  in  all  directions  waiting 
to  be  cut  up.  Therk  was  a  desolate  look  of  the  place.  No 
one  was  there ;  the  little  brook,  most  of  its  waf-ers  cut  ofl[^ 
did  not  go  roaring  and  laughing  down  the  hill,  but  trickTed 
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woidj  and  plaintively  over  the  stones.    It  seemed  exceed* 
ing  sad  to  Fleda. 

^  l^kiamc  you,  Mr.  Carleton,"  she  said  after  a  little  earnest 
fond  looking  at  her  old  haunt; — ''you  needn't  stay  any 
longer/ 

but  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  little  rude  bridge  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  they  oould  see  the  poplar  trees  which 
skirted  tne  oouctyard  fence  before  her  grandfather's  house. 
Poor  Fleda's  eyes  could  hardly  serve  her.  She  managed 
to  keep  them  open  till  the  horse  had  made  a  few  steps  more 
and  she  had  caught  the  well-known  face  of  the  old  house 
looking  at  her  through  the  poplars.  Her  fortitude  &iled, 
and  bowim;  her  little  head  she  wept  so  exceedingly  that  Mr, 
Carleton  was  fain  to  draw  bridle  and  try  to  comfort  her. 

"  My  dear  El  fie ! — do  not  weep  so,"  he  said  tenderly. 

"  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  ? — Can  I  do  anything 
for  youf 

He  had  to  wait  a  little.     He  repeated  his  first  query. 

'•  O — it's  no  matter,"  said  Fleda,  striving  to  conquer  her 
tears,  which  found  their  way  again, — "  if  1  only  could  have 
gone  into  the  house  once  more  ! — but  it's  no  matter — ^you 
needn't  wait,  J^.  Carleton — " 

The  horse  however  remained  motionless. 

''  Do  you  think  you  would  feel  better,  Elfie,  if  yoa  had 
seen  it  again  ?" 

"  Oh  yes ! But  never  mind,  Mr.  Carleton, — ^you  may 

go  on." 

Mr.  Carleton  ordered  his  servant  to  open  the  gate,  and 
rode  up  to  the  back  of  the  house. 

''  I  am  afiraid  there  is  nobody  here,  Elfie,"  he  said ; — ^  the 
bouse  seems  all  shut  up." 

"  I  know  how  I  can  get  in,"  said  Fleda, — ^*'  tiiere's  a  win- . 
dow  down  stairs — ^I  don't  believe  it  is  &stened, — ^if  you 
wouldn't  mind  waiting,  Mr.  Carleton, — I  won't  keep  you 
long?" 

The  chiM'had  dried  her  tears,  and  there  was  the  eagerness 
of  something  like  hope  in  her  ftoe.  Mr.  Carleton  dismounted 
and  took  her. off. 

^  I  must  find  a  waj  to  get  in  toe,  Elfie, — I  caimot  let  you 
go  alone." 

^01  oaa  open  the  dooi  when  I  get  in,"  said  Fleda. 
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''But  you  kftve  not  the  key.'^ 

*' There's  no  key — it's  only  bolted  on  the  inside,  that 
door.     I  can  open  it" 

She  found  the  window  unfastened,  as  she  had  expected ; 
Mr.  Carleton  held  it  open  while  she  crawled  in  and  then  she 
undid  the  door  for  him.  He  more  than  half  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  his  proceeding.  The  house  had  a  dismal  look ; 
cold,  empty,  deserted, — it  was  a  dreary  reminder  of  Fleda's 
loss,  and  he  feared  the  effect  of  it  would  be  anything  but 
good.  He  £:)llowed  and  watched  her,  as  with  an  eager  busi- 
ness step  she  went  through  the  hall  and  up  the  stairs,  putting 
her  bead  into  every  room  and  giving  an  earnest  wistful 
look  all  round  it.  Here  and  there  she  went  in  and  stood  a 
moment,  where  associations  were  more  thick  and  strong ; 
sometimes  taking  a  look  out  of  a  particular  window,  and 
even  opening  a  cupboard  door,  to  give  that  same  kind  and 
sorrowful  glance  of  recognition  at  the  old  oflen-resorted-to 
hiding-place  of  her  own  or  her  grand&ther's  treasures  and 
trumpery.  Those  old  comers  seemed  to  touch  Fleda  more 
than  all  the  rest ;  and  she  turned  away  from  one  of  them 
with  a  face  of  such  extreme  sorrow  that  Mr.  Carleton  very 
much  regretted  he  had  brought  her  into  the  house.  For 
her  sake, — fpr  his  own,  it  was  a  curious  show  of  character. 
Though  tears  were  sometimes  streaming,  she  made  no  delay 
and  gave  him  no  trouble ;  with  the  calm  steadiness  of  a 
woman  she  went  regularly  through  the  house,  leaving  no 
place  unvisit^,  but  never  obliging  him  to  hasten  her  away, 
obe  said  not  a  word  during  the  whole  time ;  her  very  crying 
was  still ;  the  light  tread  of  her  little  feet  was  the  only 
sound  in  the  silent  empty  rooms ;  and  the  noise  of  their 
footsteps  in  the  halls  and  of  the  opening  and  shutting  doom 
echoed  mournfully  through  the  house. 

She  had  left  her  grandfather's  room  for  the  last.  Mr. 
Carieton  did  not  follow  her  jn  there,  guessing  that  she  would 
rather  be  alone.  But  she  did  not  come  back,  and  he  was 
forced  to  go  to  fetch  her. 

The  chill  desolateness  of  that  room  had  been  too  much 
ht  poor  little  Fleda.  The  empty  bedstead,  the  cold  stove, 
Ihe  table  bare  of  books,  only  one  or  two  lay  upon  the  old 
bible, — the  forlorn  order  of  Uie  place  that  bespoke  the  ma^ 
ter  fiu*  away,  the  very  sunbeams  that  stole  in  at  the  litt]*" 
7  " 
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windows  and  met  now  no  answering  look  of  gladness  o» 
grat* tude, — ^it  had  struck  the  child's  heart  too  heavily,  and  she 
wad  s'ianding  crying  bj  the  window.  A  second  time  in  that 
room  Mr.  Carleton  sat  down  and  drew  his  little  charge  to 
his  breast  and  spoke  words  of  soothing  and  sympathy. 

•*I  am  very  sorry  I  brought  you  here,  dear  Elfie,**  ho 
said  kindly.     "  It  was  too  hard  for  you." 

"  O  no !"— even  through  her  tears  Fleda  said,-^"  she  was 
▼ery  glad !" 

"Hadn't  we  better  try  to  overtake  our  friends  1"  he 
whispered  after  another  pause. 

She  immediately,  almost  immediately,  put  away  her 
tears,  and  with  a  quiet  obedience  that  touched  him  went 
with  him  from  the  room ;  fastened  the  door  and  got  out 
again  at  the  little  window. 

"  O  Mr.  Carleton  !"  she  said  with  great  earnestness  when 
they  had  almost  reached  the  horses,  "  won't  you  wait  for 
me  on$  minute  morel — 1  just  want  a  piece  of  the  burning 
bush"— 

Drawing  her  hand  from  him  she  rushed  round  to  the 
front  of  the  house.  A  little  more  slowly  Mr.  Carleton  fol- 
lowed, and  found  her  under  the  burning  bush,  tugging 
fbriously  at  a  branch  beyond  her  strength  to  break  ofiT. 

"  That's  too  much  for  you,  Elfie,"  said  he,  gently  taking 
her  hand  from  the  tree, — "  let  my  hand  try." 

She  stckx)  back  and  watched,  tears  running  down  htii 
fiu»,  while  he  got  a  knife  from  his  pocket  and  cut  off  the 
piece  she  had  been  trying  for,  nicely,  and  gave  it  to  hef. 
The  first  movement  of  Fleda's  head  was  down,  bent  over 
the  pretty  spray  of  red  berries ;  but  by  the  time  she  stood  at 
the  horse's  side  she  looked  up  at  Mr.  Carleton  and  thanked 
him  with  a  face  of  more  than  thankfulness. 

She  was  crying  however,  constantly,  till  they  had  gone 
several  miles  on  their  way  again,  and  Mr.  Carleton  doubted 
he  had  done  wrong.  It  passed  away,  and  she  had  been 
sitting  quite  peacefully  for  some  time,  when  he  told  her 
they  were  near  the  place  where  they  were  to  stop  and  join 
their  friends.    She  looked  up  most  gratefully  in  his  fiice. 

*^  1  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Carleton,  for  what 
you  did!" 

*"]  was  afraid  1  had  made  a  mistake,  Elfie." 
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^  Do  you  tikiiik  you  feel  any  easier  after  it,  Elfiel'* 

^  Oh  yes ! — ^indeed  I  do,"  said  she  looking  up  again,— 
''thank  you,  Mr.  Carleton." 

A  genUe  kind  pressure  of  his  arm  ansirered  her  thanks. 

"I  ought  to  Im»  a  good  sprite  to  you,  Mr.  Carleton,'' 
Fieda  said  after  musing  a  liUle  while, — ^*'  you  are  so  very 
good  to  me !" 

Perhaps  Mr.  Carleton  felt  too  much  pleasure  at  this 
speech  to  make  any  answer,  for  he  made  none. 

'*  it  is  only  selfidmess,  Elfie,''  said  he  pres^itly,  looking 
down  to  the  quiet  sweet  little  face  which  seemed  to  him^ 
and  was,  more  pure  than  anything  of  earth's  mould  he  had 
ever  seen. — ^  You  know  I  must  take  care  of  you  for  my 
.own  sake.'' 

Fleda  laughed  a  little. 

*•  But  what  ¥riU  you  do  when  we  get  to  Paris  1" 

**  I  don't  know.    I  should  like  to  have  you  always,  Elfie.** 

**  You'll  have  to  get  aunt  Lucy  to  give  me  to  you,"  said 
Fleda. 

**  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  she  a  few  minutes  after, — ^*'  is  that 
story  in  a  book  1" 

"What  story r 

^  About  the  lady  and  the  little  sprites  that  waited  on 
her." 

"Yes,  it  is  in  a  book;  you  diall  see  it,  Elfie. — Here  we 
we!" 

And  here  it  was  proposed  to  stay  till  the  next  day,  lest 
Fleda*  might  not  be  able  to  bear  so  much  travelling  at  first. 
But  the  country  inn  was  not  found  inviting ;  the  dinner  was 
bad  and  the  rooms  were  worse ;  uninhabitable,  the  ladies 
said ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  they  began  to 
cast  about  for  the  means  of  reaching  Albany  that  night. 
None  very  comfortable  oould  be  had;  however  it  was 
thought  better  to  push  on  at  any  rate  than  wear  out  the 
night  in  such  a  place.  The  weather  was  very  mild ;  the 
moon  at  the  full. 

"  How  is  Fleda  to  go  this  afternoon!"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn« 

"She  shall  decide  herself,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton.  Tlow 
win  you  go,  my  sweet  Fleda  ?" 

Fleda  was  lying  upon  a  sort  of  rude  couch  whidi  had 
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been  spread  for  her,  where  she  had  been  deling  inoe» 
santly  ever  since  she  arrived,  the  hour  of  dinner  alone  ex- 
cepted.   Mrs.  Carleton  repeated  her  question. 

'*  [  am  afraid  Mr.  Carleton  must  be  tired,^  said  Fleda, 
without  opening  her  eyes. 

*^That  means  that  you  are,  don't  iti"  said  Rossitor. 

**No,"  said  Fleda  gently. 

Mr.  Carleton  smiled  and  went  out  to  press  forward  Um 
arrangements.  In  spite  of  good  words  and  good  money 
there  was  some  delay.  It  was  rather  late  before  the  eayiJ- 
cade  left  the  inn ;  and  a  journey  of  several  hours  was 
before  them.  Mr.  Carleton  rode  rather  slowly  too,  for 
Fleda's  sake,  so  the  evening  had  fallen  while  diey  were  yet 
a  mile  or  two  from  the  city. 

His  little  chai^  had  borne  the  fatigue  well,  thanks 
partly  to  his  admirable  care,  and  partly  to  her  quiet  pleas 
ure  in  being  with  him.  She  had  been  so  perfectly  still  for 
some  distance  that  he  thought  she  had  dropped  asleep. 
Looking  down  closer  however  to  make  sure  about  it  he 
saw  her  thoughtful  clear  eyes  most  unsleepily  fixed  upon 
the  sky. 

**  What  are  you  garfng  at,  Elfie  V 

The  look  of  thought  changed  to  a  look  of  afiection  as  the 
<dyes  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and  she  answered 
w!th  a  smile, 

"  Nothing, — I  was  looking  at  the  stars." 

"  What  are  you  dreaming  about  ?" 

•'  I  wasn't  dreaming,"  said  Fleda,— f*  I  was  OiinkiDjg.*'     * 

**  Thinking  of  what?" 

•*  O  of  pleasant  Uiings." 

^Mavn't  I  know  them? — I  like  to  hear  of  pleasant 
Ihinffs.''^ 

^1  was  thinking, — ^  said  Fleda,  looking  up  again  at  the 
stars,  which  shone  with  no  purer  ray  than  those  grave  eyes 
sent  back  to  them, — ^*  I  was  thinking — of  bemg  ready  to 
die." 

The  words,  and  the  calm  thoughtful  manner  in  whicfa 
(hey  were  said,  thrilled  upon  Mr.  Carleton  with  a  disagree- 
able shoek. 

^  How  came  yon  to  think  of  soeh  a  thing  ?"  said  \m 
Wf^dy. 
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"•  I  don't  know,''— «ud  Fleda,  Btill  looking  at  the  etara,-- 
"  1  suppose — ^I  was  thinking — " 

**What1"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  inexpressibly  curious  to 
get  at  the  workings  of  the  child's  mind,  which  was  not 
easy,  for  Fleda  was  never  very  forward  to  talk  of  herself; 
— "  what  were  you  thinking  ?  I  want  to  know  how  you 
could  get  such  a  thing  into  your  head." 

^  It  wasn't  very  straoge,"  said  Fleda.  '^  The  stars  made 
me  think  of  heaven,  and  gruidpa's  being  there,  and  then  I 
thought  how  he  was  ready  to  go  there  and  that  made  him 
ready  to  die — " 

"  I  wouldn't  think  of  such  things,  Elfie,"  said  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  after  a  few  minutes. 

"Why  not,  sir?"  said  Fleda  quickly. 

**  I  don't  think  they  ^re  good  for  you." 

"But  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Fleda  gently,— "if  I  don't 
think  about  it,  how  shall  /  ever  be  ready  to  die  ?" 

"  It  is  not  fit  for  you,"  said  he  evading  the  question, — 
"  it  is  not  necessary  now, — there's  time  enough.  You  are 
a  little  body  and  should  have  none  but  gay  thoughts." 

"  But  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Fleda  with  timid  earnestness, 
— "  don't  you  think  one  could  have  gay  thoughts  better  if 
one  knew  one  was  ready  to  die  ?" 

"  What  makes-  a  person  ready  to  die,  Elfie  ?"  said  her 
friend,  disliking  to  ask  the  question,  but  yet  more  un- 
able to  answer  hers,  and  curious  to  hear  what  she  would 
say. 

"  O — ^to  be  a  Christian,"  said  Fleda. 

"  But  I  have  seen  Christians,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  "  who 
were  no  more  ready  to  die  than  other  people." 

"  Then  they  were  make-believe  Christians,"  said  Fleda 
decidedly. 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?"  said  her  fi*iend,  carefully 
guiurding  his  countenance  from  anything  like  a  smile. 

"Because,"  said  Fleda,  "grandpa  was  ready,  and  my 
fiither  was  ready,  and  my  mother  too ;  and  I  know  it  was 
because  they  were  Christians." 

"  Perhaps  your  kind  of  Christians  are  different  from  my 

kind,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  carrying  on  the  conversation  half 

in  spite  of  himself.     "  What  do  you  mean  by  a  Christian, 

ElfieT 

ir 
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""  Why,  what  the  Bible  means,"  said  Ileda,  looking  at 
him  with  innocent  earnestness. 

Mr.  Carleton  was  ashamed  to  tell  her  he  did  not  know 
what  that  was,  or  he  was  unwilling  to  say  what  he  felt 
would  trouble  the  happy  confidenoe  she  had  in  him.  He 
was  silent ;  but  as  they  rode  on,  a  bitter  wish  crossed  his 
mind  that  he  could  have  the  simple  purity  of  the  little 
diild  in  his  arms ;  and  he  thought  he  woiOd  giv^e  his  broad 
aores,  supposing  it  possible  that  religion  could  be  true, — in 
exchange  for  that  free  happy  spirit  that  looks  up  to  all  its 
possessions  in  heaven. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Stfrei  an  poore  books  and  oAentioiet  do  iill«a; 
Tliis  book  of  storrM  lights  to  etomsU  blisse. 

Gbosoi  Hbbsikt 


THE  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was  not,  in  itscMi  at  all 
notable.  The  first  half  of  the  passage  was  extremely 
unquiet,  and  most  of  the  passengers  uncomfortable  to 
match.  Then  the  weather  cleared ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
way,  though  lengthened  out  a  good  deal  by  the  tricks  of  the 
wind,  was  very  feir  and  pleasant. 

Fifleen  days  of  tossing  and  sea-sickness  had  brought  little 
Fleda  to  look  like  the  ghost  of  herself.  So  soon  as  the 
weather  changed  and  sky  and  sea  were  looking  gentle 
again,  Mr.  Carleton  had  a  mattress  and  cushions  laid  in  a 
sheltered  comer  of  the  deck  for  her,  and  carried  her  up. 
She  had  hardly  any  more  strength  than  a  baby. 

"  What  are  you  looking  at  me  so  for,  Mr.  Carleton  P* 
■aid  she,  a  little  while  afler  he  had  carried  her  up,  with  a 
sweet  serious  smile  that  seemed  to  know  the  answer  to  her 
question. 

He  stooped  down  and  clasped  her  little  thin  hand,  as 
reverentially  as  if  she  really  had  not  belonged  to  the  earth. 

"  You  are  more  like  a  sprite  than  I  like  to  see  you' just 
now,'^  said  he,  unconsciously  fastening  the  child's  heart  to 
himself  with  the  magnetism  of  those  deep  eyes. — '^  I  must 
gp\  some  of  the  sailors'  salt  beef  and  sea-biscuit  for  you — 
they  say  that  is  the  best  thing  to  make  people  well." 

**  O  I  feel  better  already,"  said  Fleda,  and  settling  her 
ittle  &ce  upon  the  cushion  and  closing  her  eyes,  she 
added, — "  thank  you,  Mr.  Carleton  I" 

The  fresh  air  began  to  restore  her  immediately ;  she  was 
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DO  more  sick  \  her  appetite  came  back ;  and  from  that  time, 
\vitbout  the  help  of  beef  and  sea-biscuit,  she  mended 
rapidly.  Mr.  Carleton  proved  himself  as  good  a  nurse  on 
the  sea  as  on  land.  She  seemed  to  be  never  far  from  his 
thoughts.  He  was  constantly  finding  out  something  that 
would  do  her  good  or  please  her ;  and  Fleda  could  not  dis- 
cover that  he  took  any  trouble  abouc  it ;  she  could  not  feel 
that  she  ^as  a  burden  to  him ;  the  things  seemed  to  come 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Mrs.  Carleton  was  not  wanting  in 
any  shew  of  kindness  or  care,  and  yet,  when  Fleda  looked 
back  upon  th^  day,  it  somehow  was  Guy  that  had  done 
everything  for  her ;  she  thought  little  of  thanking  anybody 
but  nim. 

There  were  other  passengers  that  petted  her  a  great  deal, 
or  woMd  have  done  so,  if  fleda's  very  timid  retiring  nature 
had  not  stood  in  the  way.  She  was  never  bashful,  nor 
awkward  ;  but  yet  it  was  only  a  very  peculiar,  sympa- 
thetic, style  of  address  that  could  get  within  the  wall  of  re- 
serve which  in  general  hid  her  from  other  people.  Hid, 
what  it  could ;  for  through  that  reserve  a  singular  modesty, 
sweetness,  and  gracefulness  of  spirit  would  shew  them- 
selves. But  there  was  much  more  behind.  There  were  no 
eyes  however  on  board  that  did  not  look  kindly  on  little 
Fleda,  excepting  only  two  pair.  The  Captain  shewed  her 
a  great  deal  of  flattering  attention,  and  said  she  was  a  pat- 
tern of  a  passenger ;  even  the  sailors  noticed  and  spoke  of 
her  and  let  slip  no  occasion  of  shewing  the  respect  and  in- 
terest  she  had  raised.  But  there  were  two  pair  of  eyes, 
and  one  of  them  Fleda  thought  most  remarkably  ugly,  that 
were  an  exception  to  the  rest ;  these  belonged. to  her  cousin 
Bossitur  and  Lieut.  Thorn.  Rossitur  had  never  forgiven 
her  remarks  upon  his  character  as  a  gentleman  and  declared 
preference  of  Mr.  Carleton  in  that  capacity ;  and  Thorn  waa 
mortified  at  the  invincible  childish  reserve  which  she  op- 
posed to  all  his  advances ;  and  both,  absurd  as  it  seems,  were 
[ealoas  of  the  young  Englishman's  advantage  over  them. 
Both  pot  the  less,  because  their  sole  reason  for  making  her 
a  person  of  consequence  was  that  he  had  thought  fit  to  do 
«o.  Fleda  would  permit  neither  of  them  to  do  anything  for 
her  that  she  could  help. 

They  took  tiieir  revenge  in  raillery,  whidi  was  not  always 
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good-natured.    Mr.  Carteton  XMver  answered  it  in  asj  oCImt 

iraj  than  by  his  look  of  oold  disdmn,— not  always  bj  that ; 
Utile  Fleda  conld  not  be  quite  so  unmoved.  Many  a  time 
)ier  nice  sense  of  delicacy  confessed  itself  hurt,  by  the  deep 
and  alfidiiig  coloinr  her  «iieek8  would  wear  after  one  oTiheir 
ill-mannered  flings  aft  her.  She  bore  them  with  a  grave 
dignity  peculiar  to  herself,  but  the  same  nice  delicacy  for- 
bade her  to  mention  the  subject  to  any  one ;  and  the  young 
gentlemen  oontrived  to  give  the  little  child  in  the  course  of 
die  voyage  a  good  deal  of  pain.  Che  shunned  them  at  last 
as  she  would  the  plague.  As  to  the  rest  Fleda  liked  her 
Hie  on  board  ship  amazingly.  In  her  quiet  way  she  took 
all  the  good  that  offered  and  seemed  not  to  recognise  thv^  ill. 
Mr.  Caiieton  had  bought  for  her  a  copy  of  l^e  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  and  Bryant's  poems.  With  these,  sitting  or 
lying  among  her  cushions,  Fleda  amused  herself*  great 
deal ;  and  it  was  an  especial  {Measure  when  he  would  sit 
down  by  her  and  read  and  talk  about  them.  Still  a  greater 
was  to  watch  the  sea,  in  its  changes  of  colour  and  varied^ 
of  agitation,  and  to  get  from  Mr.  Garleton,  bit  by  bit,  all 
the  pieces  of  knowledge  concerning  it  that  he  had  ever  made 
his  own.  Even  when  Fleda  feared  it  she  was  &scinated ; 
tmd  while  the  fear  went  off  the  fitsdnation  grew  deeper. 
Daintily  nestling  among  her  cushions  she  watched  with 
charmed  eyes  the  long  rollers  that  came  up  in  detachments 
of  three  to  attack  the  good  ship,  that  like  a  slandered  charac- 
ter rode  patiently  over  them ;  or  the  crested  green  billows, 
or  sometimes  the  little  rippling  waves  that  shewed  old 
Ocean's  placidest  face ;  while  with  ears  as  charmed  as  if 
he  had  been  delivering  a  ^ry  tale  she  listened  to  all  Mr. 
Carleton  could  tell  her  of  the  green  water  where  the  whales 
feed,  or  the  blue  water  where  Neptune  sits  in  his  own  soli- 
tude, the  furthest  from  land,  and  the  pavement  under  his 
feet  outdoes  the  very  canopy  overhead  in  its  deep  colour- 
ing ;  of  the  transparent  seas  where  the  curious  mysterious 
marine  plants  and  animals  mav  be  clearly  seen  ma&y  feet 
down,  and  in  the  North  where  hundreds  of  feet  of  depth  do 
not  hide  the  bottom ;  of  the  icebergs ;  and  whirling  great 
fields  of  ice,  between  which  if  a  ship  get  she  had  as  good  be 
«i  almond  in  a  pair  of  strong  nut-crackers.  How  the  water 
grows  colder  and  murkier  as  it  is  nearer  the  shore ;  how  tin 
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tnountain  waves  are  piled  together ;  and  how  old  Oceaa 
like  a  wise  man,  however  roughened  and  tumbled  out* 
wardly  by  the  currents  of  Life,  is  always  calm  at  heart.  Of 
the  signs  of  tiie  weather ;  the  out-riders  of  the  winds,  and 
the  ije  the  seaman  makes  of  the  tidings  they  bring ;  and 
before  Mr.  Carleton  knew  where  he  was  he  found  himself 
deep  in  the  science  of  navigation,  and  making  a  star-gazer 
of  little  Fleda.  Sometimes  kneeling  beside  him  as  he  sat 
on  ber  mattress,  with  her  hand  leaning  on  his  shoulder, 
Fleda  asked,  listened,  and  looked ;  as  engaged,  as  rapt,  as 
interested,  as  another  child  would  be  in  Robinson  Crusoe, 
gravely  drinking  in  knowledge  with  a  fresh  healthy  taste  for 
it  taat  never  had  enough.  Mr.  Carleton  was  about  as 
amused  and  as  interested  as  she.  There  is  a  second  taste 
of  knowledge  that  some  minds  get  in  imparting  it,  almost 
as  swibt  as  the  first  relish.  At  any  rate  Fleda  never  felt 
that  she  had  any  reason  to  fear  tinng  him ;  and  his  mother 
complaining  of  his  want  of  sociableness  said  she  believed 
Guy  did  not  like  to  talk  to  anybody  but  that  little  pet  of 
his  and  one  or  two  of  the  old  sailors.  If  left  to  her  own  re- 
sources Fleda  was  never  at  a  loss ;  she  amused  herself  with 
her  books,  or  watching  the  sailors,  or  watching  the  sea,  or 
with  some  fanciful  manufacture  she  had  learned  from  one 
of  the  ladies  on  board,  or  with  what  the  company  about  her 
were  saying  and  doing. 

One  evening  she  had  been  some  time  alone,  looking  out 
upon  the  restless  little  waves  that  were  tossing  and  turn 
bling  in  every  direction.  She  had  been  afhiid  of  them  at 
first  and  they  were  still  rather  fearful  to  her  imaginationw 
This  evening  as  her  musing  eye  watched  them  rise  and  fall 
her  childish  fancy  likened  them  to  the  up-springing  chances 
of  life, — uncertain,  unstable,  alike  too  much  lor  her  skill 
and  her  strength  to  manage.  She  was  not  more  helpless 
before  the  attacks  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.  But  then 
^— i;hat  calm  blue  Heaven  that  hung  over  the  sea.  It  was 
like  the  heaven  of  power  and  love  above  her  destinies ; 
only  this  was  far  higher  and  mere  pure  and  abiding.  "  He 
knoweth  them  that  trust  in  him.''  '^  There  shall  not  a  hair 
of  your  head  perish." 

Not  these  words  perhaps,  but  something  like  the  sense 
•f  them  was  in  little  Fleda's  head.     Mr.  Carleton  coming 
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sp  saw  her  gazinff  oot  upcm  the  water  wita  an  eje  thai 
eeemed  to  see  nothing. 

**  Elfie  I — ^Are  you  looking  into  futurity !" 

**No, — ^yes — ^not  exactly ,    said  Fleda  smiling. 

^  No,  yes,  and  not  exactly !"  said  he  thro¥nng  himself 
down  beside  her. — "What  does  all  that  meanT 

^  I  wasAi*t  exactly  looking  into  futurity,"  said  Fleda. 

"What  then? — Don't  tell  me  you  were  ^ thinking ;'  I 
know  that  already.     Whatl" 

Fleda  was  always  rather  shy  of  opening  her  cabmet  of 
thoughts.  She  glanced  at  him,  and  hesitated,  and  then 
yielded  to  a  fascination  of  eye  and  smile  that  rarely  failed 
of  its  end.  Looking  off  to  the  sea  again  as  if  she  had  left 
her  thoughts  there,  she  said, 

"I  wa^  only  tfainking  of  that  beautiful  hymn  of  Mr 
Newton's."  * 

"What  hymn  r 

"That  long  one,  'The  Lord  will  J)rovide.*" 

"Do  YOU  know  it?— Tell  it  to  me,  Elfie— let  us  see 
whether  1  shall  think  it  beautiful." 

Fleda  knew  the  whole  and  repeated  it. 

**  ThoQffh  troubles  uMall, 

Ana  dan^ra  atfright, 
Thouffh  fHends  should  all  M , 

And  foes  all  unite ; 
Tet  one  thinf  secures  ua 

Whatever  oetide, 
The  Soriptnre  asaurea  na 

*The  Lord  will  provida.' 

«•  The  birds  withont  barn 
Or  storehouse  are  fed ; 
From  them  let  us  learn 

To  trust  for  our  bread. 
His  saints  what  is  fitting 
»  Shall  ne^er  be  denied, 

Bo  long  as  'tis  written, 
*  The  Lord  will  provide* 

••His  call  we  obey, 

Like  Abraham  of  old, 
Not  knowing  our  way. 

But  faith  makes  us  Dold. 
And  though  we  are  strangifs  * 

We  have  a  good  guide, 
And  trust  in  ul  dangers 

*Tha  Lord  will  provida.* 
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«  We  majr  Uke  the  8b!)» 

In  tempests  -be  tossed 
On  periloas  deeps, 

But  cannot  be  lost. 
Tbongh  Satan  enrages 

The  wind  and  the  tiday 
Thepromiae  engages 

*  The  Lord  wm  provids.* 

**  When  Satan  appears 

To  stop  np  oar  path, 
And  fills  us  with  lears, 

We  triumph  bj  faith. 
He  cannot  take  from  as, 

Thongh  oft  he  has  tried^ 
This  heart-oheering  promisa, 

*The  Lord  will  provide.* 

M  He  tells  ns  we^re  weak, 
Oar  hope  is  in  vain. 
^  The  good  that  we  seek 

We  ne^er  shall  obtain ; 
Bat  when  such  suggestions  , 

Oar  spirits  have  tried, 
This  answers  all  qaestions. 

*  The  Lord  will  provide.' 

••  No  strength  of  oar  own, 

Or  goodness  we  claim ; 
But  since  we  have  known 

The  Savioar^s  great  name, 
Ifl  this,  our  strong  tower. 

For  safety  we  hide ; 
The  Lord  is  our  power  I 

*  The  Lord  will  provide  1* 

**  When  life  sinks  apaoo, 

And  death  is  in  view, 
This  word  of  his  grace 

Shall  comfort  ns  through. 
No  fearing  nor  doubting. 

With  ChriAt  on  our  side, 
We  hope  to  die  shouting 

*  The  Lord  will  provide  V  " 

Guy  listened  very  attentively  to  the  whole.  lie  wm 
very  far  from  understanding  the  meaning  of  several  of  thi 
verses,  but  the  bounding  expression  of  confidence  and  hope 
he  did  understand,  and  did  feel. 

"Happy  to  be  so  deluded!"  he  thought. — "I  almost 
wish  I  could  share  the  delusion !" 

He  wa»  gloomily  silent  when  she  had  done,  and  little 
Fleda's  eyes  were  so  full  that  it  was  a  little  while  before 
she  could  look  towards  him  and  ask  in  her  gentle  way, 
"  Do  you  like  it,  Mr.  Carleton  1" 
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Slie  was  gratified  by  his  grave,  •*  yes  !** 

"But  Elfie,"  said  he  smiling  again,  "you  nave  not  toM 
me  your  thoughts  yet.  What  had  these  verses  to  do  with 
the  sea  you  were  looking  at  so  hard  ?" 

•*  Nothing — I  was  thinking,"said  Fleda  slowly, — ^  that  the 
•ea  seemed  something  like  the  world, — I  don't  mean  it 
was  tike,  but  it  made  me  think  of  it ; — and  I  thought 
how  pleasant  it  is  to  know  that  God  takes  care  of  his 
people." 

"  Don't  he  take  care  of  every b<>dy  f 

•*  Yes — in  one  sort  of  way,"  said  lleda ;  "  but  then  it  is 
only  his  children  that  he  has  promised  to  keep  from  every- 
thing that  will  hurt  them." 

"I  don't  see  how  that  promise  is  kept,  Elfie.  I  think 
those  who  call  themselves  so  meet  with  as  many  troubles 
as  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  more." 

"Yes,"  said  Fleda  quickly,  "they  have  troubles,  but 
th'ii  God  won't  let  the  troubles  do  them  any  harm." 

A  subtle  evasion,  thought  Mr.  Carleton. — "Where  did 
you  learn  that,  Elfie?" 

"The  Bible  says  so,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  know  it  from  that?"  said  Mr.  Carle- 
ton,  impelled,  he  hardly  kneW  whether  by  his  bad  or  fab 
good  angel,  to  carry  on  the  conversation. 

"  Why,"  said  Fleda,  looking  as  if  it  were  a  very  simple 
question  and  Mr.  Carleton  were  catechising  her, — "you 
know,  Mr.  Carleton,  the  Bible  was  written  by  men  who 
were  taught  by  God  exactly  what  to  say,  so  there  could  be 
nothing  in  it  that  is  not  true." 

"  How  do  you  know  those  mai  were  so  taught  ?" 

"The  Bible  says  so."* 

A  child's  answer ! — ^but  with  a  child's  wisdom  in  it,  not 
learnt  of  the  schools.  "  He  that  is  of  God  heareth  God's 
words."  To  little  Fleda,  as  to  every  simple  and  humble 
intelligence,  the  Bible  proved  itself;  she  had  no  need  to  go 
further. 

Mr.  Carleton  did  not  smile,  for  nothing  would  have 
tempted  him  to  hurt  her  feelings ;  but  he  said,  though  con 
floience  did  not  let  him  do  it  without  a  twbige, 

"  But  don't  you  know,  Elfie,  there  are  some  people  wrc 
do  not  believe  the  Bible?" 

14 
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'^Ah  but  those  are  bad  people,"  replied  FleJa  quidclj; 
—  "all  good  people  believe  it." 

A  child^s  reason  again,  but  hitting  the  mark  this  time. 
Unconsciously,  little  Fleda  had  brought  forward  a  strong 
argument  for  her  cause.  Mr.  Cftrleton  felt  it,  and  rising  up 
'ihiX  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  say  anything  more,  he 
began  to  pace  slowly  up  and  down  the  deck,  turning  the 
•  matter  over. 

Was  it  so  ?  that  there  were  hardly  any  good  men  (he 
thought  there  might  be  a  few)  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
Bible  and  uphold  its  authority  ?  and  that  all  the  worst  por- 
tion of  society  was  comprehended  in  the  other  class? — and 
if  so  how  had  he  overlooked  it  ?  He  had  reasoned  most 
un philosophically  from  a  few  solitary  instances  that  had 
come  under  his  own  eye ;  but  applying  the  broad  principle 
of  induction  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  Bible  was  on 
the  side  of  all  that  is  sound,  healthful,  and  hopeful,  in  this 
disordered  world.  And  whatever  might  be  the  charact**" 
of  a  few  exceptions,  it  was  not  supposable  that  a  wide  sys- 
tem of  hypocrisy  should  tell  universally  for  the  best 
interests  of  mankind.  Summoning  history  to  produce  her 
witnesses,  as  he  went  on  with  his  walk  up  and  down,  he 
saw  with  increasing  interest,  what  he  had  never  seen  before, 
that  the  Bible  had  come  like  the  breath  of  spring  upon  the 
mo^l  waste  of  mind ;  that  the  ice-bound  intellect  and  cold 
heart  of  the  world  had  waked  into  life  under  its  kindly 
influence  and  that  all  the  rich  growth  of  the  one  and  the 
ether  had  come  forth  at  its  bidding.  And  except  in  that 
sun-lightened  tract,  the  world  was  and  had  been  a  waste 
indeed.  Doubtless  in  that  waste, intellect  had  at  diflerent 
times  put  forth  sundry  barren  shoots,  such  as  a  vigorous 
plant  can  make  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  but  also  like 
rhera  immature,  unsound,  and  groping  vainly  after  the 
light  in  which  alone  they  could  expand  and  perfect  them- 
lielves;  ripening  no  see4  for  a  future  and  richer  growth. 
And  flowers  the  wilderness  had  none.  The  aflfections  were 
stunted  and  overgrown. 

All  this  was  so, — how  had  he  overlooked  it  1  His  unbe- 
lief had  come  from  a  thoughtless,  ignorant,  one-sided  view 
of  life  and  human  things.  The  disorder  and  ruin  which  he 
•aw,  where  he  did  not  also  see  the  adjusting  hand  at  work, 


bad  led  him  to  refuse  his  credit  to  the  Supreme  Fabricator. 
He  thought  the  waste  would  never  be  reclaimed,  and  did 
not  know  how  much  it  already  owed  to  the  sun  of  reveli^ 
tion ;  but  wtiat  was  the  waste  where  that  light  had  not  been ! 
-—Mr.  Carleton  was  staggered.  He  did  not  know  what  to 
think.     He  began  to  think  he  had  been  a  fooL 

Poor  little  Fleda  was  meditating  less  agreeably  the 
while.  With  the  sure  tact  of  truth  she  had  discerned  that 
there  was  more  than  jest-4n  the  questions  that  had  been  put 
to  her.  She  almost  feared  that  Mr.  Carleton  shared  himself 
the  doubts  he  had  so  lightly  spoken  of,  and  the  thought 
gave  her  great  distress.  However,  when  he  came  to  take 
her  down  to  tea,  with  all  his  usual  manner,  Fleda's  earnest 
look  at  him  ended  in  the.  conviction  that  there  was  nothing 
veiy  wrong  under  that  face. 

For  several  days  Mr.  Carleton  pondered  the  matter  of 
this  evening's  conversation,  characteristically  restless  till  he 
had  made  up  his  mind.  He  wished  very  much  to  draw 
Fleda  to  speak  further  upon  the  subject,  but  it  was  not  easy ; 
she  never  led  to  it.  He  sought  in  vain  an  opportunity  to 
bring  it  in  easily,  and  at  last  resolved  to  make  one. 

'*  Elfie,"  said  he  one  morning  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
passengers  were  happily  engaged  at  a  distance  with  the 
letter-bags, — "  1  wish  you  would  let  me  hear  that  &vourite 
hymn  of  yours  again, — I  like  it  very  much.'' 

Fleda  was  much  gratified  and  immediately  with  great 
patis^tion  repeated  the  hymn.  Its  peculiar  beauty  struck 
him  yet  more  the  second  time  than  the  first. 

^^Do  you  understand  those  two  last  verses?"  said  he 
when  she  had  done. 

Fleda  said  "  yes !"  rather  surprised. 

"  I  do  not,"  he  said  gravely. 

Fleda  paused  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  finding  that  it 
depended  on  her  to  enlighten  him^  said  in  her  modest  way, 

*^  Why  it  means  that  we  have  no  goodness  of  our  own, 
and  only  expect  to  be  forgiven  and  tadken  to  heaven  for  the 
Saviour's  sake." 

Mr.  Carleton  asked,  "  Hovr/or  his  salceP^ 

"  Why  you  know  Mr.  Carleton,  we  don't  deserve  to  co 
there,  and  if  we  are  forgiven  at  all  it  must  be  for  what  m 
has  done." 
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*^  And  what  b  t^t,  Elfie  T 

*''  He  died  for  us,''  said  Fleda,  wit^  a  look  of  scmie  anxiety 
Into  Mr.  Oarleton's  fece. 

^Died  for  us ! — And  wiiat  end  was  that  to  serve,  Elfie  T 
«aid  he,  partly  willing  to  hear  the  full  statement  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  partly  willing  to  see  how  far  her  intelligence  eould 
give  it 

**  Because  we  are  sinners,"  said  Fleda,  "  and  Grod  has  said 
that  sinners  shall  die." 

"  Th«i  how  can  he  keep  his  word  and  forgive  at  all  V 

"  Because  Qirist  has  died  for  U9^^^  said  Fleda  eagerly ; — 
•*  instead  of  us." 

**  Do  you  understand  the  justice  of  letting  one  take  the 
place  of  others  ?" 

"  He  was  willing,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Fleda,  with  a 
singular  wistful  expression  that  touched  him. 

"Still  Elfie,"  said  he  after  a  minute's  silence, — "how 
could  the  ends  of  justice  be  answered  by  the  death  of  one 
man  in  the  place  of  millions  f  \\.. 

"  No,  Mr.  Carleton,  but  he  was  God  as  well  as  man,** 
Fleda  said,  with  a  sparkle  in  her  eye  which  perhaps  delayed 
her  companion's  rejoinder. 

"  What  should  induce  him,  Elfie,"  he  baid  gently,  "  to  do 
such  a  thing  for  people  who  had  displeased  him  9" 

"  Because  he  loved  us,  Mr.  Carleton." 

She  answered  with  so  evident  a  strong  and  clear  appre- 
ciation of  what  she  was  saying  that  it  half  made  its  way 
into  Mr.  Carleton's  mind  by  the  force  of  sheer  sympathy. 
Her  words  came  almost  as  something  new. 

Certainly  Mr.  Carleton  had  heard  these  things  before, 
though  perhaps  never  in  a  way  that  appealed  so  directly  to 
his  intelligence  and  his  candour.  He  was  again  silent  an  in- 
stant, pondering,  and  so  was  Fleda. 

*•  Do  you  know,  Elfie,"  said  Mr.  Carleton, "  there  are  some 
people  who  do  not  believe  that  the  Saviour  was  anything 
more  than  a  man  f 

"  Yes  I  know  it,"  said  Fleda ; — "  it  is  very  strange !" 

"Why  is  it  strange  r 

"  Because  the  Bible  says  it  so  plainly." 

"  But  those  people  hold  I  believe  that  the  Bible  does  noi 
say  it." 
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^  I  doii%  see  how  they  could  have  rsad  the  Bible,**  said 
Fleda.     "  Why  he  said  so  him«el£" 

"Who  said  sol" 

•*  Jesus  Christ     Don*t  you  believe  it,  Mr.  Carleton  V 

She  saw  he  did  not,  and  the  shade  that  had  come  ov«r 
her  face  was  reflected  in  his  befbre  he  said  "  no." 

"  But  perhaps  I  ^U  believe  it  yet,  Elfie,'*  he  said  kindly. 
"  Can  you  shew  me  the  place  in  your  bible  where  Jesos 
•ays  this  of  himself?" 

Fleda  looked  in  despair.  She  hastily  turned  over  the 
leaves  of  her  bible  to  find  the  passages  he  bad  asked  for,  and 
Mr.  Carleton  was  cut  to  the  heart  to  see  that  she  twice  was 
obliged  to  turn  her  face  from  him  and  brush  her  hand  over 
her  eyes,  before  she  could  find  them.  She  turned  to  Mattw 
xxvi.  63,  64.  65,  and  without  speaking  gave  him  the  book, 
pointing  to  the  passage.  He  read  it  with  great  care,  and 
Reveral  times  over. 

'*  You  are  right,  Elfie,"  he  said.  **  I  do  not  see  how  those 
who  honour  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  the  character  of 
Jesus  Christ  can  deny  the  truth  of  his  own  declaration.  U* 
that  is  false  so  must  those  be." 

Fleda  took  the  bible  and  hurriedly  sought  out  another 
passage. 

"  Grandpa  shewed  me  these  places,"  she  said,  ^  once  whes 
we  were  talking  about  Mr.  Didenhover — k9  didn't  believe 
that.  There  are  a  great  many  other  places,  grandpa  said ; 
but  one  is  enough ;' — 

She  gave  him  the  latter  part  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of 
John. — 

^  You  see,  Mr.  Carleton,  he  let  Thomas  fall  down  and 
worship  him  and  call  him  God ;  and  if  he  had  not  been,  you 

know Grod  is  more  displeased  with  that  than  with  any- 

Hiing." 

"With  what,  Elfier 

**  With  men's  worshipping  any  other  than  himself.  He 
•ays  he  '  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another.' " 

"Where  is  that]" 

^  I  am  afraid  I  can't  find  it,"  said  Fleda, — "  it  is  somewlier  ) 
In  Isainh,  I  know" — 

She  tried  in  vain;  wid  failing,  then  looked  up  in  Mr 
Oarleton's  &ee  to  see  what  impression  had  been  made. 
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^  Yott  see  Thomas  belieyed  when  he  saw^^  said  ha,  an* 
«9rericg  her; — "I  will  believe  too  when  I  see.'^ 

"  Ah  if  you  wait  for  that — "  said  Fleda. 

Her  voice  suddenly  checked  she  bent  her  &oe  down  again 
to  her  little  bible,  and  there  was  a  moment's  struggle  with 
herself. 

"  Are  you  looking  for  something  more  to  shew  me  1**  said 
Mr.  Carleton  kindly,  stooping  his  fkae  down  to  hers. 

^^  Not  much,"  said  Fleda  hurriedly ;  and  then  making  a 
great  eflbrt  she  rais^  her  head  and  gave  him  the  book 
again. 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Carleton, — Jesus  said,  'Blessed  are 
they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed.' " 

Mr.  Carleton  was  profoundly  struck,  and  the  thought 
tf^curred  to  him  afterwards  and  was  dwelt  upon.  '*  Blessed 
are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed."  It 
was  strange  at  first,  and  then  he  wondered  that  it  ishould 
ever  have  been  so.  His  was  a  mind  peculiarly  open  to 
conviction,  peculiarly  accessible  to  truth ;  and  his  attention 
being  called  to  it  he  saw  fiiintly  now  what  he  had  never 
seen  before,  the  beauty  of  the  principle  of  faith ; — how 
natural,  how  reasonable,  how  necestary^  how  honourable  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  how  happy  even  for  man,  that  the 
grounds  of  his  trust  in  Grod  being  established,  his  accept- 
ance  of  many  other  things  should  rest  on  that  trust  alone. 

Mr.  Carleton  now  became  more  reserved  and  unsociable 
than  ever.  He  wearied  himself  with  thinking.  If  he  could 
have  got  at  the  books,  he  would  have  spent  his  days  and 
nights  in  studying  the  evidences  of  Christianity ;  but  the 
ship  was  bare  of  any  such  books,  and  he  never  thought  of 
«ruming  to  the  most  obvious  of  all,  the  Bible  itself.  His 
unbelief  was  shaken ;  it  was  within  an  ace  of  falling  m 
pieces  to  the  very  foundation ;  or  rather  he  began  to  sus- 
pect how  foundationless.  it  had  been.  It  came  at  last  to 
cn^  pcint  with  him  ; — If  there  were  a  God,  he  would  not 
have  bft  the  world  without  a  revelation, — ^no  more  would 
ae  lave  sufiered  that  revelatioii  to  defeat  its  own  end  by 
''*>TASonAa^  corrupted  or  alloyed ;  if  there  was  such  a  revela- 
tr\.n  it  could  be  no  other  than  the  Bible ; — and  his  accept* 
ai.cc  of  the  whole  scheme  of  Christianity  now  hung  upon 
vhe  turn  of  a  hair.     Yet  he  could  not  resolve  himse^     Hs 
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hftlfif^^  the  oouBter  dovbU  and  argoznenta,  on  one  side 
end  .on  the  other,  and  strained  his  mind  to  tlie  task; — he 
could  not  weigh  them  nicely  enough.  He  was  in  a  maze ; 
and  seeking  to  clear  and  calm  his  judgment  that  he  miffhi 
see  the  way  out,  it  was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to  shake  his 
dizzied  head  from  the  effect  of  the  turns  it  had  made.  By 
dint  of  anxiety  to  find  the  right  path  reason  had  lost  her* 
self  in  the  wilderness. 

Fleda  was  not,  as  Mr.  Garleton  had  feared  she  would  b^ 
at  all  alienated  from  him  by  the  discoyery  that  had  given 
her  so  much  pain.  It  wrought  in  another  way,  rather  to 
add  a  touch  of  tender  and  anxious  interest  to  the  affection 
she  had  for  him.  It  gave  her  however  much  more  pain 
than  he  thought.  If  he  had  seen  the  secret  tears  that  fell 
on  his  account  he  would  have  been  grieved ;  and  if  he  hac 
known  of  the  many  petitions  that  little  heart  made  for  him 
— he  could  hardly  have  loved  her  more  than  he  did. 

One  evening  Mr.  Carleton  had  been  a  long  while  pacing 
up  and  down  the  deck  in  front  of  little  Fleda^s  nest,  think- 
lug  and  thinking,  without  coming  to  any  end.  It  was  a 
most  fair  evening,  near  sunset,  the  sky  without  a  cloud 
except  two  or  three  little  dainty  strips  which  set  off  its 
blue.  The  ocean  was  very  quiet,  only  broken  into  cheerful 
mites  of  waves  that  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  but 
sparkle.  The  sun's  rays  were  almost  level  now,  and  a 
long  path  of  glory  across  the  sea  led  off  towards  his  sinking 
disk.  Fleda  sat  watching  and  enjoying  it  all  in  her  haDpy 
&shion,  which  always  made  the  most  of  everything  ffood, 
and  was  especially  quick  in  catching  any  form  of  natural 
beauty. 

Mr.  Carleton*s  thoughts  were  elsewhere;  too  busy  to 
take  note  of  things  around  him.  Fleda  looked  now  and 
then  as  he  passed  at  his  gloomy  brow,  wondering  what  he 
was  thinking  of,  and  wishing  that  he  could  have  the  same 
reason  to  be  happy  that  she  had.  In  one  of  his  turns  his 
eye  met  her  gentle  glance ;  and  vexed  and  bewildered  as 
he  was  with  study  there  was  ^mething  in  tliat  calm  bright 
&ce  that  impelled  him  irresistibly  to  ask  the  little  child  to  set 
the  proud  scholar  right.    Placing  himself  beside  her,  he  said, 

"  Elfie,  how  do  you  know  there  is  a  God  ? — what  reason- 
hare  yo  a  for  thinking  so,  out  of  the  Bible]" 
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It  was  a  simtige  look  little^leda  gave  him.  He  Mt  it 
at  the  time,  and  he  never  forgot  it.  Such  a  look  of  re- 
proach, sorrow,  and  pity^  he  afterwards  thoifght,  as  an 
angel's  &ce  might  have  worn.  The  quesdUm  did  not  seem 
to  occupy  her  a  moment.  After  this  answering  look  she 
suddenly  pointed  to  the  sinking  sun  and  said, 

"  Who  made  that,  Mr.  Carleton  V 

Mr.  Carleton's  eyes,  foLowing  the  dffection  of  hers,  met 
the  long  bright  rays  whose  still  witness-bearing  was  almost 
too  powerful  to  be  borne.  The  sun  was  just  dipping  ma- 
jestically  into  the  sea,  and  its  calm  self-assertion  seemed  to 
him  at  that  instant  hardly  stronger  than  its  vindication  of 
its  Author. 

A  slight  arrow  may  find  the  joint  in  the  armour  befbra 
wb!ch  many  weightier  ^lafls  have  thllen  powerless.  Mr. 
('4Bietoii  was  an  unbeliever  no  moT^  from  that  time. 
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.CHAPTER  XII. 


B*  botrowed  •  box  of  tb«  ear  of  tbe  Rngltohmii,  and  9mot%  ha  wovid  pif 
Mb  again  wbaa  he  was  aUe.— MaaoBAirr  or  Vai^ca. 


ONE  Other  incident  alone  in  the  course  of  ^  voyage  de- 
senres  to  he  mentioned;  hoth  heoause  it  serred  to 
bring  out  the  duiracters  of  several  people^  and  because  it 
was  not, — what  is  ? — ^without  its  lingering  consequences. 

'nK>m  and  Rossitur  had  kept  up  inde&tigabij  the  game 
of  teasing  Fleda  about  her  ^  English  admirer,"  as  they  some- 
time styled  him.  Poor  Fleda  grew  more  and  more  sore 
on  the  subject.  She  thought  it  was  very  strange  that  two 
grown  men  could  not  find  enough  to  do  to  amuse  them- 
selves without  making  sport  of  the  comfort  of  a  little  child. 
6he  wondered  they  could  take  pleasure  in  what  gave  her  so 
much  pain ;  but  so  it  was ;  and  they  had  it  up  so  often 
that  at  last  others  caught  it  from  them ;  and  though  not 
in  malevolence  yet  in  though tfess  folly  many  a  light 
remark  was  made  and  question  asked  of  her  that  set  litUe 
Fleda's  sensitive  nerves  a  quivering.  She  was  only  too 
happy  that  they  were  never  said  before  Mr.  Carleton ;  that 
would  have  been  a  thousand  times  worse.  As  it  was,  her 
gentle  nature  was  constantly  sufMng  from  the  pain  or  the 
fear  of  these  attacks. 

**  Where's  Mr.  Carleton  ?"  said  her  cousin  coming  up  one 
day. 

"I  don't  know,**  said  Fleda,— "I  don't  know  but  he  is 
gone  up  into  one  of  the  tops." 

**  Your'  humble  servant  leaves  you  to  yourself  a  great 
while  this  morning,  it  seems  to  me.  He  is  growing  very 
hiattentive." 

"  I  wouldn't  permit  it,  Mise  Fleda,  if  I  were  you,"  wM 


Thorn  raalidously.  '*  You  let  him  have  his  own  way  too 
much.'" 

'*  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  so,  cousin  Charlton !"  said 
Flcda. 

"  But  seriously,"  said  Charlton,  "  I  think  you  had  better 
call  him  to  account.  He  is  very  suspicious  lately.  I  have 
observed  him  walking  by  himself  and  looking  very  glum 
indeed.  I  am  afraid  he  has  taken  some  fancy  into  his  bead 
that  would  not  suit  you.     I  advise  you  to  enquire  into  it." 

"  I  wouldn't  give  myself  any  concern  about  it !"  said 
Thorn  lightly,  enjoying  the  child's  confusion  and  his  own 
fanciful  style  of  backbiting, — "  I'd  let  him  go  if  he  has  a 
mind  to.  Miss  Fleda.  He's  no  such  great  catch.  He's 
neither  lord  nor  knight — nothing  in  the  world  but  a  private 
gentleman,  with  plenty  of  money  I  dare  say,  but  you  don't 
care  for  that ; — and  there's  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever 
came  out  of  it.     I  don't  think  much  of  him !" 

He  is  wonderfully  better  than  yew,  thought  Fleda  as  she 
looked  in  the  young  gentleman's  ^ce  for  a  second,  but  she 
said  nothing. 

"  Why  Fleda,"  said  Charlton  laughing,  "  it  wouldn't  be 
a  killing  afiair,  would  iti  How  has  this  English  admirer 
of  yours  got  so  &r  in  your  fancy  ? — upraising  your  'pretty 
eyes,  eh  I — ^Ehl"  he  repeated,  as  FJeda  kept  a  dignified 
silence. 

"  No,"  said  Fleda  in  displeasure, — "  he  never  says  sudi 
things.'^ 

"Nol"  said  Charlton.  "What  theni  What  does  he 
say  1  I  wouldn't  let  him  make  a  fool  of  me  if  I  were  you. 
Fleda !— did  he  ever  ask  you  for  a  kiss  7" 

^  No !"  exclaimed  Fleda  half  beside  herself  and  bursting 
fflto  tears; — ^^^  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  so!  How  caa 
you !" 

They  had  carried  the  game  pretty  far  that  time,  ana 
thought  best  to  leave  it.  Fleda  stopped  crying  as  soon  as 
she  could,  lest  somebody  should  see  her ;  and  was  sitting 
quietly  again,  alone  as  Before,  when  one  of  the  sailors 
whom  she  had  never  spoken  to  came  by,  and  leaning  over 
towards  her  with  a  leer  as  he  passed,  said, 

"Is  this  the  y^ung  English  gentleman's  little  sweefe^ 
heart  r 
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Poor  Fleda!  She  had  got  more  than  die  oould  bear. 
3he  jumped  up  and  ran  down  into  the  cabin ;  and  in  her 
berth  Mrs.  CWleton  foimd  her  some  time  afterwards, 
quietly  crying,  and  most  sorry  to  be  discovered.  She  was 
exceeding  unwilling  to  tell  what  had  troubled  her.  Mrs^ 
Carleton,  really  distressed,  tried  coaxing,  soothing,  reason- 
ing,  promising,  in  a  way  the  most  gentle  and  kind  that  she 
oould  use. 

^  Oh  it's  nothing — ^it*s  nothing,". Fleda  said  at  last  eager* 
ly, — ^  it's  because  I  am  foolish--it'8  only  something  t^ey 
said  to  me." 

"Who,  lov^r 

Again  was  'Fleda  most  unwilling  to  answer,  and  it  was 
after  repeated  urging  that  she  at  last  said, 

"  Cousin  Charlton  and  Mr.  Thorn." 

"  Charlton  and  Mr.  Thorn !— What  did  they  say  1  What 
did  they  say,  darling  Eleda]" 

"  O  it's  only  that  they  tease  me,"  said  Fleda,  trying  hard 
to  put  an  end  to  the  tears  which  caused  all  this  questionmg, 
and  to  speak  as  if  they  were  about  a  trifle.     But  Mrs. . 
Oarleton  persisted. 

'^  What  do  they  say  to  tease  you,  lovel  what  is  it  about  % 
— Guy,  come  in  here  and  help  me  to  find  out  what  is  the 
matter  with  Fleda." 

Fleda  hid  her  face  in  Mrs.  Carleton's  neck,  resolved  to 
keep  her  lips  sealed.  Mr.  Carleton  came  in,  but  to  her 
great  relief  his  question  was  directed  not  to  her  but  his 
mother. 

^  Fleda  has  been  annoyed  by  something  those  young 
men,  her  cousin  and  Mr.  Thorn,  have  said  to  her; — they 
tease  her,  she  says,  and  she  will  not  tell  me  what  it  is." 

Mr.  Carleton  did  not  ask,  and  he  presently  left  the  state- 
room. 

"  O  I  am  afraid  he  will  speak  to  them !"  exclaimed  Fleda 
as  soon  as  he  was  gone. — "O  I  oughtn't  to  jave  said 
that!"— 

Mrs.  Carleton  tried  to  soothe  her  and  asked  what  she  was 
afraid  of.  But  Fleda  would  not  say  any  more.  Hex 
anxious  fear  that  she  had  done  mischief  helped  to  dry  her 
tears,  and  she  sorrowfully  resolved  she  would  keep  hei 
griefs  to  herself  next  time. 


Rossitur  and  Thorn  were  in  oompanj  with  a  brother 
«ifficer  and  friend  of  the  latter  when  Mr,  Carleton  approach* 
ad  them. 

"  Mr.  Roaeitur  and  Mr.  Thorn,"  said  he,  "  you  have  iiv 
dulged  yourselves  in  a  style  of  conversation  extremely  dis^ 
pleasing  to  the  little  girl  under  my  mother's  oare.  You 
will  oblige  me  by  abandoning  it  for  the  future." 

There  was  certainly  in  Mr.  Carleton's  manner  a  sufficient 
degree  of  the  oold  haughtiness  with  which  he  usually 
expressed  displeasure;  though  his  words  gave  no  other 
cause  of  offence.     Thorn  retorted  rather  insolently. 

^^  I  shall  oblige  myself  in  the  matter,  and  do  as  I  think 
proper." 

*'  1  have  a  right  to  speak  as  I  please  to  my  own  cousin," 
said  Rossitur  sulkily, — ^^  without  asking  anybody's  leave, 
i  don't  see  what  you  have  to  do  with  it" 

**  Simply  that  she  is  under  my  pq^tection  and  that  I  will 
not  permit  her  to  be  amioyed." 

"  I  don't  see  how  she  is  under  your  protection,"  said 
,  Rossitur. 

"  And  I  do  not  see  how  the  potency  of  it  will  avail  in 
this  case,"  said  his  companion. 

**  NeiUier  position  is  to  be  made  out  in  words,"  said  Mr. 
Carleton  calmly.  "  You  see  that  I  desire  there  be  no  repe* 
tition  of  the  ofience.  The  rest  I  will  endeavour  to  make 
elear  if  I  am  compelled  to  it.'^ 

'^  Stop  sir !"  said  Thorn,  as  the  young  £n£lishman  waa 
turning  away,  adding  with  an  oath, — "  I  won  t  bear  thia ! 
XoM  shall  answer  this  to  me,  sir !" 

'^  Eaeily,"  said  the  other. 

*•''  And  me  too,"  said  Rossitur.  ^*  You  have  an  account 
to  Mettle  with  me,  Carleton." 

"  I  will  answer  what  you  please,"  said  Carleton  carelessly, 
— "  and  as  soon  as  we  get  to  land, — ^provided  you  do  not 
In  the  mean  time  induce  me  to  refuse  you  the  honour." 

However  incensed,  the  young  men  endeavoured  to  carry. 
It  oiF  with  the  same  coolness  that  their  adversary  shewed* 
N>  mor«  words  passed.  But  Mrs.  Carleton,  possibly 
fu'ckened  by  Fleda's  fears,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  ciur- 
nage  of  all  parties,  and  resolved  to  sound  her  son,  happy  ia 
knowing  that  nothing  but  truth  was  to  b#  had  from  him* 


She  found  an  opportanitj  that  very  afternoon  when  he  waa* 
sitting  alone  on  the  deck.  Tlie  neighbourhood  of  littla 
Fleda  she  hardly  noticed.  Fleda  was  curled  up  among  her 
cushions,  luxuriously  bending  over  a  little  old  black  bible 
which  was  very  often  in  her  hand  at  times  when  she  was 
quiet  and  had  no  observation  to  fear. 

^  Readmg ! — ^always  reading  1"  said  Mrs.  Garleton,  as  she 
odme  up  and  took  a  place  by  her  son. 

^  By  no  means !"  he  said,  closing  his  book  with  a  smile ; 
— ^  not  enough  to  tire  any  one's  eyes  on  this  voyage, 
mother."  • 

^  I  wish  you  liked  intercourse  with  living  society,"  said 
Mrs.  Garleton,  leaning  her  arm  on  his  shoulder  and  looking 
at  him  rather  wistfully. 

**  You  need  not  wish  that, — when  it  suits  me,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"  But  none  suits  yom     Is  there  any  on  board  1" 

^  A  small  proportion,"  he  said,  with  the  slight  play  of 
feature  which  always  eflfected"  a  diversion  of  his  mother's 
tiioughts,  no  matter  in  what  channel  they  had  been  flowing.  • 

^Sut  those  young  men,"  she  said,  returning  to  the 
charge, — "you  hold  yourself  very  much  aloof  from  themi" 

He  did  not  answer,  even  by  a  look,  but  to  his  mother 
the  perfectly  quiet  composure  of  hb  &ce  was  sufficiently 
expressive. 

"  I  know  what  you  think ;  but  Guy,  you  always  \^  tiie 
same  opinion  of  them  1" 

**  I  have  never  shewn  any  pther." 

"  Guy,"  she  said  speaking  low  and  rather  anxiously, — 
^have  you  got  into  trouble  with  those  young  men  ?" 

^J  am  in  no  trouble,  mother,"  he  answered  somewhal 
hauffhtily  ; — ^*'  I  cannot  speak  for  them." 

Mrs.  Garleton  waited  a  moment. 
^     ^  You  have  done  something  to  displease  them,  have  yon 
notr 

"They  have  displeased  me,  which  is  somewhat  more  to 
die  mirpose." 

"But  their  fblly  is  nothing  to  you  1" 

"  No,— not  their  folly." 

"  Guy,"  said  h«'s  mother,  again  pausfaig  a  minute,  and 
prsesing  her  hand  more  heavily  upon  his  shoulder,  "yoti 
8  » 
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wfll  not  8alfer  this  to  alter  the  -friendly  terras  jon  hiif» 
been  on  ? — ^whatever  it  be, — let  it  pass." 

"Oeriainly — SS  they  choose  to  i^ologize  and  behav* 
themselves." 

"What,  about  R-M3a1'' 

"Yes." 

"  I  have  no  idea  thej  meact  to  trouble  her — ^I  suppose 
thej  did  not  at  all  know  wlv^t  they  were  doing, — thouyzht- 
less  nonsense, — and  thej  could  have  had  no  design  to  offend 
you.  ,  Promise  me  that  you  will  not  take  any  further 
notice  of  this !"" 

He  shook  off  her  beseeching  hand  as  he  rose  up,  and  an- 
swerod  haughtily,  and  not  without  something  like  an  oath, 
that  he  would, 

Mrs.  Carleton  knew  him  better  than  to  press  the  matter 
any  further;  and  her  fondness  easily  foi^ve  the  ofience 
against  herself^  especially  as  her  8«n  almost  immediately 
resumed  his  ordinary  manner. 

It  had  well  nigh  passed  from  the  minds  of  both  parties, 
when  in  the  middle  of  the  next  day  Mr.  Carleton  asked 
what  had  become  of  Fleda? — ^he  had  not  seen  her  except 
at  the  breakfast  table.  Mrs.  Carleton  said  she  was  not 
well. 

"What's  the  matter  r 

"  She  complained  of  some  headache — ^I  think  she  nuide 
herself  sick  yesterday — she  was  crying  all  the  aflenioon, 
and  I  could  not  get  her  to  tell  me  what  for.  I  tried  every 
means  I  could  think  of,  but  she  would  not  give  me  the 
least  clue — she  said  '  no'  to  everything  I  guewed — I  canH 
bear  to  see  her  do  so— it  makes  it  all  the  worse  she  does 
h  so  quietly — it  was  only  by  a  mere  chance  I  found  she 
was  crying  at  all,  but  I  think  she  cried  herself  ill  before 
she  stopped.     She  could  not  eat  a  mouthful  of  breakfast." 

Mr.  O&rleton  said  nothing  and  with  a  changed  counte- 
nance went  directly  down  to  the  cabin.  The  stewardess, 
whom  he  sent  in  to  see  how  she  was,  brought  back  word 
that  Fleda  was  not  asleep  but  was  too  ill  to  speak  to  her. 
Mr.'  Carleton  went  immediately  ipto  the  little  crib^  of  a 
state-room.  There  he  found  his  little  charge,  sitting  bolt 
upright,  her  feet  on  the  rung  of  a  chair  and  her  hands  grasp- 
ii^  Sie  top  to  support  herself.     Her  eyes  were  oloaed^har 
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iMe  without  %  partide  of  ooloor,  except  die  dark  shade 
round  tlie  eyes  which  bespoke  illness  and  pain.  She  made 
no  attempt  to  answer  his  shocked  questions  and  words  of 
tender  concern,  not  even  by  the  raimng  of  an  eyelid,  and  be 
saw  that  the  intensity  of  pain  at  the  moment  was  such  as  to 
render  breathing  itself  difficult.  He  sent  off  the  stewardess 
with  all  despatch  afW  iced  water  and  vinegar  and  brandy, 
and  himself  went  on  an  earnest  quest  of  restoratives  among 
the  lady  passengers  in  the  cabin,  which  resulted  in  sundry 
supplies  of  salts  and  cologne ;  and  also  offers  of  service,  in 
greater  plenty  still,  wl\ich  he  all  refused.  Most  tenderly 
and  judiciously  he  himself  applied  various  remedies  to  the 
suffering  child,  who  could  not  direct  him  otherwise  than  by 
gently  putting  away  the  things  which  she  felt  would  not 
avail  her.  Several  were  in  yain.  But  there  was  one  bottle 
of  strong  aromatic  vinegar  which  was  destined  to  immo^ 
talize  its  owner  in  Fleda's  remembrance.  Before  ^e  had 
taken  three  whifi&  of  it  her  colour  changed.  Mr.  Garleton 
watched  the  effect  of  a  few  whiffs  more,  and  then  bade  the 
stewardess  take  away  all  the  other*  things  and  bring  him  a 
cup  of  fresh  strong  coffee.  By  the  time  it  came  Fleda  was 
ready  for  it,  and  by  the  time  Mr.  Garleton  had  adminis- 
tered the  coff*ee  he  saw  it  would  do  to  throw  his  moUier^s 
shawl  round  her  and  carry  her  up  on  deck,  whidi  he  did 
without  asking  any  questions.  All  this  while  Fleda  had 
not  spoken  a  word,  except  once  when  he  asked  her  if  she 
felt  better.  But  she  had  given  him,  on  finishing  the  coffee, 
a  full  look  and  half  smile  of  such  pure  affectionate  gratitude 
that  the  young  gentleman^s  tongue  was  tied  for  some  time 
after. 

With  happy  skill,  when  he  had  safely  bestowed  Fleda 
among  her  cushions  on  deck,  Mr.  Garleton  managed  to  keep 
off*  the  crowd  of  busy  inquirers  afler  her  well-doing  and  even 
presently  to  turn  his  mother^s  attention  another  way,  leav 
ing  Fleda  to  enjoy  all  the  comfort  of  quiet  and  fresh  air  at 
once.  He  himself,  seeming  occupied  with  other  things,  did 
no  more  but  keep  watch  over  her,  till  he  saw  that  e^e  was  able 
to  bear  conversation  again,  llien  he  seated  himself  besida 
her  and  said  sofUy, 

'^Elfie, — what  were  you  crying  about  all  yesterday 
afternocmr 


Fleda  changed  colour,  fbr  soft  and  gende  as  the  tone  ' 
rile  heard  in  it  a  determination  to  have  the  answer ;  and 
looking  up  beeeeohingl  J  into  his  face  she  saw  in  the  steady 
ftiU  blue  eye  that  it  was  a  determination  she  could  not 
escape  fW>m.  Her  answer  was  an  imploring  request  that 
he  would  not  ask  lier.  But  taking  one  of  her  little  hands 
and  carrying  it  to  his  lips,  he  in  the  same  tone  repeated  his 
'  question.  Fleda  snatched  away  her  hand  and  burst  into 
very  frank  tears ;  Mr.  Carleton  was  silent,  but  she  knew 
through  his  silence  that  he  was  only  quietly  waiting  for  her 
to  answer  him. 

*^  I  wish  you  wouldn't  ask  me  sir,"  said  poor  Fleda,  who 
still  could  not  turn  her  &ce  to  meet  his  eye ; — ^  It  was  only 
something  that  happened  yesterday." 

"^  What  was  it,  Elfie?— You  need  not  be  afraid  to  tell 
me." 

^  It  was  only — ^what  you  said  to  Mrs.  Carleton  yester. . 
day, — when  she  was  talking^—" 

^  About  my  difficulty  with  those  gentlemen  1" 

**  Y^"  said  Fleda,  with  a  new  gush  of  tears,  as  if  her 
grief  stirred  afresh  at  the  thought. 

Mr.  Carleton  was  silent  a  moment ;  and  when  he  spoke 
^ere  was  no  displeasure  and  more  tenderness  than  usual  in 
his  voice. 

''What  troubled  you  in  that,  Elfiel  tdl  me  the 
idiole." 

''I  was  sorry,  because, — ^it  wasn't  right,"  said  Fleda, 
with  a  grave  truthfulness  which  yet  lacked  none  of  her 
universal  gentleness  and  modesty. 

"What  wasn't  right?" 
'   **  To  speak — ^I  am  afraid  you  won't  like  me  to  say  it,  Mr. 
Carieton." 

"I  will  Elfie,— fbr  I  ask  you." 

"To  speak  to  Mrs.  Carleton  so,  and  besides, — you  know 
what  you  said,  Mr.  Carieton — ^" 

"  It  was  noi  right,"  said  he  after  a  minute, — ^"  and  I  very 
seldom  use  sudi  an  expression,  but  you  know  one  caanol 
always  be  on  one's  guard,  Elfie  T 

"But,"  said  Fl^a  with  gentle  persistence,  "one  can 
always  do  what  is  right." 

Ins  devoe  one  can  t — ^thought  Mr.  Carleton  to  himealt 


«'£iae,— was  this  all  Unit  troubled  you  t— that  I  had  siid 
what  was  not  right  1" 

''  It  wasn't  quite  that  onl j,"  said  Fleda  hesHating^— 

"WhatrtseT 

She  stooped  her  &ce  from  his  sight  and  he  could  but  just 
snderstand  her  words. 

'*  I  was  disappointed — ^ 

"What,  in  me!" 

Her  tears  gave  the  snswer;  she  could  add  to  them 
nothing  but  an  assenting  nod  of  her  head. 

They  would  have  flowed  in  double  measure  if  she  had 
guessed  the  pain  she  had  given.  Her  questioner  heard  her 
wiUi  a  ke^i  pang  which  did  not  leave  him  for  days.  Tkert 
was  some  hurt  pride  in  it,  though  other  and  mohe  generous 
feelings  had  a  far  laiger  share*  He,  who  had  been  admired, 
lauded,  followed,  cited,  and  envied,  by  all  ranks  of  his 
countrymen,  and  countrywomen ; — in  Whom  nobody  found 
a  fault  that  could  be  dwelt  upon  amid  the  lustre  oi  his  per- 
fections and  advantages ;— one  of  the  first  young  men  in 
England,  thought  so  by  himself  as  well  as  by  others  ;^-^thi9 
little  pure  being  had  been  disappointed  in  him.  He  could 
not  get  ova*  it.  He  reckoned  the  one  judgment  worth  all 
the  others.  Those  whose  direct  ot  indirect  flatteries  had 
been  poured  at  his  feet  were  the  proud,  the  worldly,  the 
ambitious,  the  interested,  the  corrupted ; — Iheir  pnuse  was 
given  to  what  they  esteemed,  and  that,  his  candour  said, 
was  the  least  estimable  part  of  him.  Beneath  all  Uiat,  this 
truth-loving,  truth-discerning  little  spirit  had  found  enoturh 
to  weep  for.  She  was  right  and  they  were  wrong.  Tne 
sense  of  this  was  so  keen  upon  him  that  it  was  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  before  he  could  recover  himsdf  to  speak  to  his  litr 
tle  reprover.  He  paced  up  and  down  the  dedc,  while  Fleda 
wept  more  and  more  from  the  fear  of  having  oflended  or 
grieved  him.  But  she  was  soon  reassured  on  the  former 
point.  She  was  just  wiping  away  her  tears,  with  the  quiet 
expression  of  patience  her  foce  oilmen  wore,  when  Mr,  C^le- 
ton  sat  down  beside  her  and  took  one  of  her  hands. 

"  Elfie,"  said  he, — "  I  promise  you  I  will  never  say  such 
a  thing  affain.'' 

He  might  well  call  her  his  good  angel,  for  it  was  an 
angelic  look  the  child  gave  him.    So  puroly  humble,  grat» 
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fill,  gla  1, — so  rosy  w:.th  joyful  hope, — the  eyes  were  ab- 
Bolutely  sparkling  through  tears*  But  when  she  saw  that 
his  were  not  dry,  her  own  overflowed.  She  clasped  hei 
other  hand  to  his  hand  and  bending  down  her  &oe  aifeotibn- 
atel  V  upon  it,  she  wept,— If  ever  angels  weep, — suoh  team 
is  they. 

.  "  Elfie,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  as  soon  asjie  oould, — ^^  1  want 
you  to  go  down  stairs  with  me ;  so  dry  those  eyes,  or  my 
mother  will  be  asking  all  sorts  of  difficult  questions." 

Happiness  is  a  quick  restorative.  £lfie  was  soon  ready 
to  go  where  he  would. 

They  found  Mrs;  Garleton  fortunately  wrapped  up  in  a 
new  novel,  some  distance  apart  from  the  other  persons  in 
the  cabin.  The  novel  was  immediately  laid  aside  to  take 
Fleda  on  her  lap  and  praise  Ouy's  nursing. 

^  But  she  looks  more  like  a  wax  figure  yet  than  anything 
else,  don't  she,  Guy  T 

"  Not  like  any  that  ever  I  saw,"  said  Mr.  Garleton  gravely. 
^  Hardly  substantial  enough.  Mother  I  have  come  to  tell 
you  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for  having  given  you  such 
cause  of  offence  yesterday." 

Mrs.  Carleton's  quick  look,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  her 
son's  arm,  said  sufficiently  well  that  she  would  have  excused 
him  from  making  any  apology  rather  than  have  him  humUe 
himself  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person. 

^Fleda  heard  me  yesterday,"  said  he; — ^^it  was  right 
At^  should  hear  me  to-day." 

'^Then  my  dear  Guy,''  said  his  mother,  with  a  secret 
eagerness  which  she  did  not  allow  to  appear, — ^if  I  may 
make  a  condition  for  my  forgiveness,  which  you  had  bePwe 
you  asked  for  it, — ^will  you  grant  me  one  &vour?" 

"Certamly,  mother,— if  I  can." 

*'  You  promise  me  1" 

"  As  well  in  one  word  as  in  two." 

'^  Promise  me  that  you  will  never,  by  any  circumstances, 
allow  yourself  to  be  drawn  into— what  is  called  an  affair  of 
honour" 

Mr.  Carleton's  brow  (^hanged,  and  without  making  any 
reply,  perhaps  to  avoid  his  mother's  questioning  gaze,  he 
rose  u|  wd  walked  two  or  three  times  the  length  of  th% 
•ablL.    His  mother  and  Fleda  watched  him  doubtfully 
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^  Do  you  see  how  you  have  got  me  iato  trouble,  Elf 
said  he,  stopping  before  th^m. 

Pleda  looked  wonderingly,  and  Mrs.  Caiieton  exdaii 
«  What  trouble  r 

^Elfie,'*  Mud  he,  without  immediately  answering 
mother,  "  what  would  your  conscience  do  with  two  proa 
both  cf  whidi  cannot  be  kepti" 

"What  such  promises  have  you  madel"  said  ] 
Qtrleton  eagerly. 

^^  Liet  me  hear  first  what  Fleda  says  to  my  question. 

*  Why,"  said  Fleda,  looking  a  little  bewildered,- 
would  keep  the  right  one." 

"  Not  the  one  first  made  T  said  he  smiling. 

"  No,"  said  Fleda, — ^  not  unless  it  was  the  right  one 

'*  But  don't  you  think  one  ought  to  keep  one's  won 
a&y  event  f 

^  I  don't  think  anything  can  make  it  right  to  do  wro 
Fleda  said  gravely,  and  not  without  a  secret  tremb 
consciousness  to  what  point  she  was  speaking. 

He  left  them  and  again  took  several  turns  up  and  d 
the  cabin  before  he  sat  down. 

"  You  have  not  given  me  your  promise  yet,  Guy," 
bis  mother,  whose  eye  had  not  <moe  quitted  him.  '* 
said  you  would." 

"  1  said,  if  I  could." 

«WeU?— youcanr 

^  I  have  two  honourable  meetings  of  the  proscribed  1 
.  I.OW  on  hand,  to  which  I  stand  pledged." 

Fleda  hid  her  face  in  an  agony.  Mrs.  Carleton's  a$ 
was  in  every  line  of  hers  as  she  grasped  her  son's  wrist 
claiming,  "  Guy,  promise  me  I"  She  had  words  for  noti 
else.  He  hesitated  still  a  moment,  and  then  meeting 
mother's  look  he  said  gravely  and  steadily, 

**  I  promise  you,  mother,  I  never  will." 

His  mother  threw  herself  upon  his  breast  and  hid 
fiioe  there,  too  much  excited  to « have  any  thought  of 
eustomary  regard  to  appearances ;  sobbing  out  thanks 
blessings  ^ven  audibly.  Fleda's  gentle  head  was  bowe 
almost  equal  agitation;  and  Mr.-Carleton  at  that  mon 
bad  no  doubt  that  he  had  chosen  well  which  promise  to  k 

There  remained  howey^  a  less  agreeable  part  of  the  I 
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ness  to  manage.  After  seeing  his  motlier  and  Fleda  quite 
happy  again,  though  without  satisfying  in  any  degiee  the 
curiosity  of  the  former,  Guy  went  in  search  of  the  two  yonng 
"West  Point  officers.  They  were  together,  but  without 
Tliom^s  frigid,  Gapt.  Beebee.  Him  Carleton  next  sought  and 
brought  to  the  forward  deck  where  the  others  were  enjoying 
thei*  ciffars ;  or  rather  Charlton  Rossitur  was  enjoying  hisy 
witii  the  happy  self-satis&ction  of  a  pair  of  epaulettes  ofTdnty. 
Thorn  had  too  busy  a  brain  to  be  much  of  a  smoker.  Now, 
howefver,  when  it  was  plain  that  Mr.  Carleton  had  something 
to  say  to  them.  Charlton's  cigar  gave  way  to  his  attention ; 
it  was  displaced  from  his  mouth  and  held  in  abeyance; 
while  Thorn  puffed  away  more  intently  than  ever. 

"  Grentlemen,"  Carleton  b^an, — "  I  gave  you  yesterday 
reason  to  expect  that  so  soon  as  circumstances  permitted, 
vou  should  have  the  opportunity  whidi  oflended  honour 
desires  of  trying  sounder  ailments  thfji  those  of  reason 
upon  the  offender.  I  have  to  tell  you  to-day  that  I  will  not 
Ifive  it  you.     I  have  thought  further  of  it." 

"Is  it  a  new  insult  that  you  mean  by  this,  sir?"  ex- 
claimed  Rossitur  ih  astonishment.   Thorn's  cigar  did  not  stir. 

^Neither  new  nor  old.  I  mean  simply  that  I  have 
dianged  my  mind." 

"  But  this  is  very  extraordinary !"  said  Rossitur.  "  Wtal 
reason  do  you  give  ?" 

"  I  give  none,  sir." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Capt  Beebee,  **  perhaps  Mr.  Carle- 
ton will  not  object  to  explain  or  unsay  the  things  which . 
gave  offence  yesterday." 

"  I  apprehend  there  is  nothing  to  explain,  sir, — ^I  think  I 
must  have  been  understood;  and  I  never  take  htnk  my 
words  for  I  am  in  the  habit  of  speaking  the  truth." 

"  Then  we  are  to  consider  this  as  a  further,  unprovo'jced^ 
nnmitigated  insult  for  whidi  you  will  give  neither  reason 
nor  satisfaction !"  cried  Rossitur. 

"  I  have  already  disclaimed  that,  Mr.  Rossitur." 

"  Are  we,  on  mature  deliberation,  considered  unworthy 
of  the  Aonowr  you  so  condescendingly  awarded  to  f  a  yea- 
terday  1" 

"  My  reasons  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,  rfr,  ncr  ^tti 
y«ur  friend ;  they  are  entirely  personal  to  myself" 


^  Mr.  Caiieton  must  be  aware,**  said  Gapt.  Beebee,  ^  thai 
lus  oonduot^  if  unexplained,  will  bear  a  very  strange  coin 
•truction." 

Mr.  Carleton  was  coldly  silent. 

"  It  never  was  heard  of,"  the  Caption  went  m^ — ^**  that  a 
gentleman  declined  both  to  explain  and  to  give  satisfiiction 
lor  any  part  of  his  conduct  which  had  called  for  it." 

"  It  never  was  heard  that  a  gentleman  did,"  said  Thorn, 
removing  his  cigar  a  moment  ^r  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  emphasis  which  his  friend  had  carefully  omitted  to 
make. 

**  Will  you  say,  Mr,  Carleton,"  said  Rossitur,  "  that  you 
did  not  mean  to  offend  us  yesterday  in  what  you  said  1" 

"  No,  Mr.  Rossitur." 

"  You  will  not !"  cried  the  Captain. 

"No  sir;  for  your  friends  had  given  me,  as  looroeived, 
just  cause  of  displeasure ;  and  I  was,  and  am,  careless  of 
ofiending  those  who  have  done  so." 

"You  consider  yourself  aggrieved,  then,  in  the  first 
place  1"  said  Beebee. 

"  1  have  said  so,  sif." 

"  Then,"  said  the  Captain  after  a  puzzled  look  out  to  sea, 
^  supposing  that  m  v  friends  disclaim  all  intention  to  oifend 
you,  in  that  case — ^' 

"  In  that  case  I  should  be  glad,  Capt.  Beebee,  that  they 
had  changed  their  line  of  tactics — there  is  nothing  to  change 
in  my  own." 

*^  Then  what  are  we  to  imderstand  by  this  stranee  refusal 
c^a  meeting,  Mr.  Carleton?  what  does  it  mean?" 

**  It  means  one  thing  in  my  own  mind,  sir,  and  probably 
another  in  yours ;  but  the  outward  expression  I  choose  to 
give  it  is  that  I  will  not  reward  uncalledfor  rudeness  with 
an  opportunity  of  self- vindication." 

**  You  are,"  said  Thorn  sneeringly,  "probably  careless  aa 
to  the  figure  your  own  name  will  cut  in  connection  with 
this  story  ?" 

"  Entirely  so,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  eying  him  steadily. 

"  You  are  aware  chat  your  character  is  lit  our  mercy  ?'* 

A  slight  bow  seemed  to  leave  at  their  disposal  the  very 
small  portion  of  his  character  he  conceived  to  lie  in  that 
predicament. 
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"  You  will  expect  to  hear  yourself  spoken  of  in  terms 
that  befit  a  man  who  has  cowed  out  of  an  engagement  ha 
dared  not  fulfil  r 

**  Of  course,"  said  Carleton  haughtily,  "  by  my  present 
refusal  I  give  you  leave  to  say  all  that,  and  as  much  more 
as  your  ingenuity  can  furnish  in  the  same  style ;  but  nol 
hi  my  hearing,  sir.'' 

"You  can't  help  yourself,"  said  Thorn,  with  the  same 
sneer.  "  You  have  rid  yourself  of  a  gentleman's  means  of 
protection, — ^what  others  will  you  use  ?" 

"  I  will  leave  that  to  the  suggestiofa  of  the  moment — ^ 
do  not  doubt  it  will  be  found  fruitf  j1." 

Nobody  doubted  it  who  looked  just  then  on  his  steady 
spark  Hng  eye. 

"  I  consider  the  championship  of  yesterday  given  up  of 
course,"  Thorn  went  on  irt  a  kind  of  aside,  not  looking  at 
anybody,  and  striking  his  cigar  against  the 'guards  to  clear 
it  of  ashes ; — "  the  champion  has  quitted  the  field ;  and  the 
little  princess  but  lately  so  walled  in  with  defences  must 
now  listen  to  whatever  knight  and  squire  may  please  to 
address  to  her.  Nothing  remains  to  be  seen  of  her  de> 
fender  but  his  spurs." 

"  They  may  serve  for  the  heels  of  whoever  is  disposed  to 
annoy  her,"  satd  Mr.  Carleton.     "  He  will  need  them." 

He  left  the  group  with  the  same  air  of  imperturbable 
self-possession  which  he  had  maintained  during  the  confer- 
ence. But  presently  Rossitur,  who  had  his  private  reasons 
for  wishing  to  keep  friends  with  an  acquaintance  who  might 
be  of  service  in  more  ways  than  one,  followed  him  and  de- 
clared himself  to  have  been,  in  all  his  nonsense  to  Fleda, 
most  undesirous  of  giving  displeasure  to  her  temporary 
guardian,  «pd  sorry  that  it  had  &llen  out  so.  He  spoke 
frankly,  and  Mr.  Qtrleton,  with  the  same  cool  gracefulness 
with  which  he  had  carried  on  the  quarrel,  waived  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  admitted  the  young  gentleman  apparently  to 
stand  as  before  in  his  favour.  Their  reconciliation  was  not 
an  hour  old  when  Capt.  Beebee  joined  them. 

•*  I  am  sorry  I  must  trouble  you  with  a  word  more  on 
this  disagreeable  subject,  Mr.  Carleton,"  he  b^n,  after  a 
oeremonious  salutation, — "My  friend,  Lieut.  Thorn,  oon- 
wders  himself  greatly  outraged  by  your  determination  not 
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to  meet  him.    H«  begs  to  ask,  by  me,  wither  it  b  your 
purpose  to  abide  by  it  at  all  luuEardsl^ 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  There  is  some  misunder^anding  herfi,  which  I  great! j 
regret. — I  hope  jou  will  see  and  excuse  the-  disagreeable 
necessity  I  am  imder  of  delivering  the  rest  of  my  friend's 
message." 

**  Say  on,  sir.** 

"  Mr.  Thorn  declares  that  if  you  deny  him  the  common 
courtesy  which  no  gentleman  refuses  to  another,  he  will 
proclaim  your  name  with  the  most  opprobrious  adjuncts  to 
all  the  world ;  and  in  place  of  his  former  regard  he  will 
hold  you  in  the  most  unlimited  contempt,  which  he  will 
have  no  scruple  about  shewing  on  all  occasions." 

Mr.  Carleton  coloured  a  little,  but  replied  coolly, 

"  1  have  not  lived  in  Mr.  Thorn's  favour.  As  to  the  rest, 
I  forgive  him ! — except  indeed  he  provoke  me  to  measures 
for  which  I  never  will  forgive  him." 

"  Measures !"  said  the  Captain. 
#*I  hope  not!  for  my  own  self-respect  would  be  more 
grievously  hurt  than  his.     But  there  is  an  unruly  spring 
somewhere  about  my  comp)osition  that  when  it  gets  wound 
np  is  once  in  a  while  too  much  for  me." 

"  But,"  said  Rossitur,  "  pardon  me, — ^have  you  no  regard 
to  the  effect  of  his  misrepresentations  1" 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Rossitur,"  ^aid  Carleton  slightly ; 
— "this  is  but  the  blast  of  a  bellows, — ^not  the  Simoom.' 

"  Then  what  answer  shall  I  have  the  honour  of  carrying 
back  to  my  friend?"  said  Capt  Beebee,  after  a  sort  of 
astounded  pause  of  a  few  minutes. 

"None,  of  my  sending,  sir." 

Capt.  Beebee  touched  his  cap,  and  went  back  to  Mr. 
Thorn,  to  whom  he  reported  that  the  young  Englishman  was 
thoroughly  impracticable,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  dealing  with  him ;  and  the  vexed  conclusion  of 
Thorn's  own  mind,  in  the  end,  was  in  favour  of  the  wisdom 
of  letting  him  alone. 

In  a  very  different  mood,  saddened  and  disgusted,  Mr. 
Carleton  shook  himself  free  of  Rossitur,  and  yreat  and  stood 
alone  by  the  guards  looking  out  upon  ths/sea.  He  did  not 
at  all  regret  his  promise  to  his  mother,  nor  wi^  to  taka 
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3thei  ground  tbuo  that  b<)  had  taken.  Both  the  theory  and 
the  practice  of  duelling  he  heartily  despised,  and  he  was  npi 
w^ak  enough  to  fancy  that  he  had  brought  any  discredit  upon 
either  his  sense  or  his  honour  by  refusing  to  comply  with 
•n  unwarrantable  and  barbarous  custom.  And  he  valued 
>i^ankind  too  little  to  be  at  all  concerned  about  their  judg- 
ment in  the  matter.  His  own  opinion  was  at  all  times 
enough  for  him.  But  the  miserable  folly  and  puerility  of 
8uch  an  altercation  as  that  in  which  he  had  just  been  engaged, 
the  poor  display  of  human  character,  the  little  low  passion% 
which  had  been  called  up,  even  in  himself,  alike  destitute 
of  worthy  cause  and  aim,  and  which  had  perhaps  but  just 
missed  ending  in  the  death  of  some  and  the  living  death  of 
others, — it  all  wrought  to  bring  him  back  to  his  old  weary- 
ing of  human  nature  and  despondent  eying  of  the  every- 
where jarrings,  confusions  and  discordances  in  the  moral 
world.  The  fresh  sea-breeze  that  swept  by  the  ship,  rough- 
ening the  play  of  the  waves,  and  brushing  his  own  cheek 
with  its  health-bearinff  wing,  brought  with  it  a  sad  feeing 
of  contrast  Free,  and  pure,  and  steadily  directed,  it  sped 
on  its  way,  to  do  its  work.  And  like  it  all  the  rest  of  the 
natural  world,  faithful  to  the  law  of  its  Maker,  was  stampc4 
with  the  same  signet  of  perfection.  Only  man,  in  all  the 
universe,  seemed  to  be  at  cross  purposes  with  the  end  of  his 
being.  Only  man,  of  all  animate  or  inanimate  things,  lived 
an  aimless,  fmitless,  broken  life, — or  fruitful  only  in  evil. 
How  was  this  1  and  whence  1  and  when  would  be  the  end  ^ 
and  would  this  confused  mass  of  warring  elements  ever  be 
at  peace  1  would  this  disordered  machinery  ever  work 
smoothly,  without  let  or  stop  any  more,  and  work  out  the 
beautiful  something  for  which  sure  it  was  designed  t  And 
could  any  hand  but  its  first  Maker  mend  the  broken  wheol 
or  supply  the  spring  that  was  wanting  1 

Has  not  the  Desire  of  all  nations  been  oflen  sought  of 
eyes  that  were  never  taught  where  to  look  for  him. 

Mr.  Carleton  was  standing  still  by  the  guards,  looking 
thoughtfully  out  to  windward  to  meet  the  fresh  breeze,  as 
if  the  Spirit  of  the  Wilderness  were  in  it  and  could  teach 
him  the  truth;that  the  Spirit  of  the  World  knew  not  and 
bad  not  to  give,  when  he  became  sensible  of  something  clos% 
beside  him ;  and  looking  down  met  little  Fleda's  uf  turned 


fiuse,  with  such  a  look  of  pitrity,  freshness,  and  peace,  it 
■aid 'as  plainly  as  ever  the  dial-plate  of  a  clock  that  i^t  little 
piece  of  machinery  was  working  right.  There  was  a  sunlight 
opon  it  too,  of  happy  confidence  and  affection.  Mr.  Carleton's 
mind  experienced  a  sudden  revulsion.  Fieda  might  see  the 
reflection  of  her  own  light  in  his  &ce  as  he  helped  her  up  to 
a  stand  where  she  could  be  more  on  a  level  with  him; 
putting  his  arm  round  her  to  guard  against  any  sudden  roll 
of  the  ship. 

•  "  What  makes  you  wear  such  a  happy  ho^  ?**  said  he, 
with  an  expression  half  envious,  half  r^retful. 

"  I  don't  know !"  said  Fleda  innocently.  "  You,  I  sup- 
pose." 

He  looked  as  bright  as  she  did,  for  a  minute. 

"  Were  you  ever  angry,  Elfie  V* 

"  I  don't  know — ^  said  Fleda.  "  I  don't  know  but  I  have.** 

He  smiled  to  see  that  although  evidently  her  memory 
could  not  bring  the  charge,  her  modesty  would  not  deny  it. 

"  Were  you  not  angry  yesterday  with  your  cousin  and 
that  unmannerly  friend  of  his  1" 

"  Nq,**  said  Fleda,  a  shade  crossing  her  fiioe, — "  I  was  not 
«n^ry" — 

And  as  she  spoke  her  hand  was  softly  put  upon  Mr. 
Carleton's ;  as  if  partly  in  the  fear  of  what  might  have  grown 
out  of  hiM  anger,  and  partly  in  thankfulness  to  him  that  he 
had  rendered  it  unnecessary.  There  was  a  singular  delicate 
timidity  ^nd  tenderness  in  the  action. 
.  "  I  wish  I  had  your  secret,  Elfie,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  look- 
ing  wistfully  into  the  clear  eyes  that  met  his. 

"What  secret  1"  said  Fleda  smiling. 

^  You  say  one  can  always  do  right — ^is  that  the  reason 
you  are  happy? — ^because  you  follow  that  out?" 

"  No,"  said  Fleda  seriously.  ^'  But  I  think  it  is  a  great 
deal  pleasanter." 

'*  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  of  that,  neither,  I  dare  say,  have 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  only  somehow  when  it  comes  to  the 
point  they  find  it  is  easier  to  do  wrong.  What's  yoor 
secret,  Elfie?" 

"  I  haven't  any  secret,"  said  Fleda.    But  presently  seem 
Ing  to  bethink  herself,  she  added  gently  and  gravely, 
"  Aunt  Miriam  says — " 
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"Whatr  . 

''She  says  that  when  we  love  Jesas  Christ  it  is  eabj  tt 
please  him." 

''And  do  jou  love  him,  Elfiel"  Mr.  Carleton  asked 
ifler  a  minute. 

Her  answer  was  a  very  quiet  and  sober  "  yes." 

He  doubted ,  still  whether  she  were  not  unconsciously 
using  a  form  of  speech  the  spirit  of  which  she  did  not  quite 
realize.  That  one  might "  not  see  and  yet  believe,"  he  oould 
understand ;  but  for  affection  to  go  forth  towards  an  unseen 
.  object  was  another  matter.  His  questi<Hi  was  grave  and 
acute. 

"  By  what  do  you  judge  that  you  do,  Elfie  1" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Fleda,  with  an  instant  look 
of  appeal,  "  who  else  should  |  lovel" 

"  If  not  him" — her  eye  and  her  voice  made  sufficiently 
plain.  Mr.  Carleton  was  obliged  to  confess  to  himself  that 
she  spoke  intelligently,  with  deeper  intelligence  than  he 
oould  follow.  He  asked  no  more  questions.  Yet  truth 
shines  by  its  own  light,  like  the  sun.  He  had  not  perfectly 
comprehended  her  answers,  but  they  struck  him  as  some- 
thing that  deserved  to  be  understood,  and  he  resolved  to 
make  the  truth  of  them  his  own. 

The  rest  of  the  voyage  was  perfectly  quiet.  Followinff 
the  earnest  advice  of  his  friend  Capt.  Beebee,  Thorn  had 
given  up  trying  to*  push  Mr.  Carleton  to  extremity ;  who 
on  his  part  did  not  seem  conscious  of  Thorn's  existence. 
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Tliere  the  most  daintle  paradise  on  Kruund 
Utelfe  doth  offer  to  bit  sober  efor- 
——  TLe  painted  flowrea,  the  treea  opahootlag  hy«| 
The  dalet  for  shade,  Uie  hills  for  breathing  space, 
The  trembling  groveSf  the  cbristall  mnning  by ; 
And  (bat,  whleh  all  fislre  works  doth  ntoet  aggraoe» 
J|rbe  art  which  all  that  wrought  appeared  In  no  place. 
^  »Fabet  QuBBiia. 


THEY  had  taken  ship  for  London,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carleton  wished  to  visit  home  for  a  day  or  two  before 
going  on  to  Paris.  So  leaving  Charlton  to  carry  news  of 
them  to  the  Frendv  capital,  so  soon  as  he  could  persuade 
liimself  to  leave  the  English  one^  they  with  little  Fleda  in 
company  posted  down  to  Qirleton,  in  ohire. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  delight  to  Fleda,  that  is,  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Carleton  had  made  her  feel  at  home  in  England ; 
imd  somehow  he  had  contrived  to  do  that  and  to  scatter 
•oroe  clouds  of  remembrance  that  seemed  to  gather  about 
her,  before-  they  had  reached  the  end  of  their  first  day's 
journey.  To  be  out  of  the  ship  was  itself  a  comfort,  and 
to  be  alone  with  kind  friends  was  much  more.  With  great 
joy  Fleda  put  her  cousin  Charlton  and  Mr.  Thorn  at  once 
out  of  sight  and  out  of  raind ;  and  gave  herself  with  even 
more  than  her  usual  happy  readiness  to  everything  the  way 
and  the  end  of  the  way  had  for  her.  Those  days  were  to 
be  painted  days  in  Fleda's  memory. 

She  thought  Carleton  was  a  very  odd  place.  That  is, 
the  house,  not  the  village  which  went  by  the  same  name. 
If  the  manner  of  her  two  companions  had  not  been  such  ae 
to  put  her  imtirely  at  her  ease  she  would  have  felt  Strang 
and  shy.  As  it  was  she  fell  half  afra'd  of  losing  herself  m 
the  house ;  to  Fleda's  unaccustomed  eyes  it  was  a  laby. 
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rinth  of  halls  and  staircases,  set  with  the  most  unaocouiit- 
able  number  and  variety  of  rooms ;  old  and  new,  quaint 
and  comfortable,  gloomy  and  magnificent ;  some  with  stem 
old-fashioned  massivene^  of  style  and  garniture ;  others 
absolutely  bewitching  fto  Fleda's  eyes  and  understanding) 
in  the  rich  beauty  and  iuxuriousness  of  their  arrangements. 
Mr.  Carleton's  own  particular  haunts  were  of  these ;  hia 
private  room,  the  little  library  as  it  was  called,  the  library, 
and  the  musio-room,  which  was  indeed  rather  a  gallery  of 
the  fine  arts,  so  many  treasures  of  art  were  gathered  there. 
To  an  older  and  nice-judging  person  these  rooms  would 
have  given  no  slight  indications  of  their  owner's  mind-^it 
had  been  at  work  on  ey^ry  comer  of  them.  No  particular 
fashion  had  been  followed,  in  anything,  nor  any  model  con- 
sulted but  that  which  fancy  had  built  to  the  mind's  order. 
The  wealth  of  ^ears  had  drawn  together  an  enormous 
assemblage  of  matters,  great  and  small,  every  one  of  which 
was  fitted  either  to  excite  fancy,  or  suggest  thought,  or  to 
satisfy  the  eye  by  its  nice  adaptation.  And  if  pride  had 
had  the  ordering  of  them,  all  these  might  have  been  but  a 
costly  museum,  a  literary  alphabet  thai;  its  possessor  could 
not  put  together,  an  ungainly  confession  of  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  intellect  that  could  do  nothing  with  this  rick 
heap  of  material.  But  pride  was  not  the  genius  of  the 
place.  A  most  refined  taste  and  curious  fastidiousness  had 
arranged  and  harmonized  all  the  heterogeneous  items ;  the 
mental  hieroglyphics  had  been  ordered  by  one  to  whona 
the  reading  of  them  was  no  mystery.  Nothing  struck  a 
stranger  at  first  entering,  except  the  very  rich  efi^  and 
faultless  air  of  the  whole,  and  perhaps  the  delicious  &cill- 
ties  for  every  kind  of  intellectual  cultivation  which  ap-  . 
peared  on  every  hand ;  facilities  which  it  must  be  allowed 
do  seem  in  general  not  to  fitcilitate  the  work  they  are 
memit  to  speed.  In  this  case  hojvever  it  was  4^^^®!^^ 
The  mind  that  wanted  them  had  brought  them  together  Ic 
satisfy  its  own  craving. 

These  rooms  were  Guy's  peculiar  domain.  In  other  parta 
of  the  house,  where  his  mother  reigned  o^jointlv  with  him, 
their  joint  tastes  had  struck  out  another  style  of  adornment 
whidi  might  he  ciUled  a  style  of  superb  elegance.  Not 
superb  alone,  for  ta»te  had  not  permitted  so  heavy  a  ohai 
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Mteiktio  to  be  predominAot;  not  merely  elegant,  for  the 
fineness  of  all  the  details  would  warrant  an  ampler  word. 
A  larger  part  of  the  house  than  both  these  U^ther  had 
been  left  as  gen^ations  past  had  kit  it^  in  various  stages 
of  refmement,  comfort  and  oomelineea.  It  was  a  daj  or 
two  before  Fleda  found  out  that  it  was  all  one;  ?he 
tiiought  at  first  that  it  was  a  collection  of  several  houses 
that  had  somehow  inexplicably  sat  down  there  with  their 
backs  to  each  other;  it  was  so  stragglbg  a^d  irregular  a 
pile  €^  building,  covering  so  mudi  ground^  and  looking  so 
very  unlike  the  different  parts  to  each  other.  One  portion 
was  qnite  old ;  the  other  parts  ranged  variously  between  the 
present  and  the  far  past.  After  iSke  once  understood  this  it 
was  a  piece  of  delicious  wonderment  and  mining  and  great 
admiraticm  to  Fleda;  she  never  grew  weary  of  wandering 
round  it  and  thinking  about  it,  for  from  a  child  fancifiri 
meditation  was  one  of  her  delights.  Within  doors  she  best 
Hked  Mr.  Carleton^s  fiivourite  rooms.  Their  rich  colouring 
and  moderated  light  and  endless  stores  of  beauty  and  curi* 
osity  made  them  a  place  of  &scination. 

Out  of  doors  she  found  still  more  to  delight  her.  Mora- 
log  nocm  and  night  she  might  be  seen  near  the  house 
gazing,  taking  in  pictures  of  natural  beauty  which  were  for 
ever  after  to  hang  in  Fleda's  memory  as  standards  of  ex- 
cellence in  that  sort.  Nature's  hand  had  been  very  kind 
to  the  place,  moulding  the  ground  in  beautiful  style.  Art 
had  made  happy  use  of  the  advantage  thus  given  her ;  and 
now  what  appeared  was  neither  art  nor  nature,  but  a  per- 
fecticm  that  can  only  spring  from  the  hands  of  both.  Fie- 
da's  eyes  were  bewitched.  She  stood  watching  the  rolling 
slopes  of  green  tur^  90  soft  and  lovely,  and  the  magnificent 
trees,  that  had  kept  their  ground  for  ages  and  seen  genera> 
lions  rise  and  fall  before  their  growing  strength  and  gran- 
dear.  They  were  scattered  here  and  there  on  the  lawn, 
and  further  back  stood  on  the  heights  and  stretched  along 
the  ridges  of  the  undulating  ground,  the  outposts  of  a  wood 
of  the  same  growth  still  beyond  them. 

**  How  do  you  like  it,  Elfie  ?"  Mr.  Carleton  asked  her 
the  evening  of  the  first  day,  as  he  saw  her  for  a  length  of 
lime  looking  out  gravely  and  intently  from  before  the  haU 
door. 
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''  I  think  it  U  beautiful !"  said  Fleda.  *"  The  ground  ia  a 
great  deal  smoother  here  than  it  was  at  home." 

"  ril  take  you  to  ride  to-morrow,"  said  he  smiling,  "  and 
shew  you  rough  ground  enough." 

^'As  you  did  when  we  came  from  Montepoolef  said 
Heda  rather  eagerly. 

"Would  you  like  that?" 

"  Yes,  very  much, — ^if  yon  would  like  it,  Mr.  Carleton." 

«  Very  well,"  said  he.     "  So  it  shall  be." 

And  not  a  day  passed  during  their  short  stay  that  he  did 
not  give  her  one  of  those  rides.  He  shewed  her  rough 
ground,  according  to  his  promise,  but  Fleda  still  thought 
it  did  not  look  much  like  the  mountains  "  at  home."  And 
indeed  unsightly  roughnesses  had  been  skilfully  covered  or 
removed ;  and  though  a  large  part  of  the  park,  which  waa 
a  very  extensive  one,  was  wildly  broken  and  had  apparently 
been  lefb  as  nature  lefl  it,  the  hand  of  taste  had  been 
there ;  and  many  an  unsuspected  toudi  instead  of  hinder- 
ing had  heightened  both  the  wild  and  the  beautiful  chanKV 
ter.  Landscape  gardening  had  long  been  a  great  hobby  of 
its  owner. 

"  How  far  does  your  ground  come,  Mr.  Carleton  1"  in- 
quired  Fleda  on  one  of  these  rides,  when  they  had  travelled 
a  good  distance  from  home. 

"  Further  than  you  can  see,  Elfie." 

"Further  than  I  can  see! — It  must  be  a  very  large 
farm !" 

"  This  is  not  a  farm  where  we  are  now,"  said  he ; — "  did 
you  mean  that  ? — ^this  is  the  park ;  we  are  almost  at  the 
edge  of  it  on  this  side." 

"  What  is  the  difference  between  a  &rm  and  a  paric  V* 
said  Fleda. 

"  The  grounds  of  a  farm  are  tilled  for  profit;  a  park  ia 
an  uncultivated  enclosure  kept  merely  for  men  and  women 
and  deer  to  take  pleasure  in." 

"/have  taken  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  it,"  said  Fleda. 
**  And  have  you  a  form  besides,  Mr.  Carleton  1" 

"  A  good  many,  Elfie." 

Fleda  looked  surprised ;  and  then  remarked  that  it  must 
De  very  nice  to  ha/e  8u?h  a  beautiful  piece  of  ground  jui 
for  pleasure. 


She  enjojed  it  to  the  full  during  the  few  dayg  she  waa 
Ihere.  And  one  thing  raore.  the  grand  piano  in  the  mu8io> 
room.  The  first  evening  of  their  arrival  she  was  drawn  by 
the  fkr-ofiT  sounds,  and  Mrs.  Carieton  seeing  it  went  imme- 
diately to  the  musio-room  with  her.  The  room  had  no 
light,  except  from  the  moonbeams  that  stole  in  through  two 
glass  doors  which  opened  upon  a  particularly  private  and 
cherished  part  of  the  grounds,  in  summer-time  full  of 
flowers ;  for  in  the  very  refinement  of  luxury  delights  had . 
been  crowded  about  this  &vourite  apartment.  Mr.  Carieton 
was  at  the  instrum^it,  playing.  Fleda  sat  down  quietly  in 
one  comer  and  listened, — in  a  rapture  of  pleasure  she  had 
hftrdly  ever  known  from  any  like  source.  She  did  not 
Uunk  it  could  be  greater;  till  after  a  time,  in  a  pause  of 
the  music,  Mrs.  Carieton  asked  her  son  to  sing  a  particular 
ballad ;  and  that  one  was  followed  by  two  or  three  more. 
Fleda  left  her  comer,  ^  could  not  contain  herself,  and 
fikvoured  by  the  darkness  came  ftrward  and  stood  quite 
near ;  and  if  the  performer  had  had  light  to  see  by,  he 
would  have  been  gratified  with  the  tribute  paid  to  his  power 
by  the  unfeigned  tears  that  ran  down  her  cheeks*  This 
pleasure  was  also  repeated  from  evening  to  evening. 

• "  J^o  you  know  we  set  off  for  Paris  to-morrow  ?'*  said 
Mrs.  Carieton  the  last  evening  of  their  stay,  as  Fleda  came 
up  to  the  door  aftet  a  prolonged  ramble  in  the  park,  leaving 
Mr.  Carieton  with  one  or  two  gardeners  at  a  little  distance. 

*^  Yes  r'  said  Fleda,  with  a  sigh  that  was  more  than  half 
aadible. 

**  Are  you  sorry  1"  said  Mrs.  Carieton  smiling. 

^  1  cannot  be  glad,"  said  Fleda,  giving  a  sober  look  ovei 
Uie  lawn. 

"Then  you  like  Carieton T 

"  Very  much ! — It  is  a  prettier  place  than  Queechy." 

"  But  we  shall  have  you  here  again,  dear  Fleda,"  said 
Mrs.  Carieton  restraining  her  smile  at  this,  to  her,  very 
moderate  compliment. 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Fleda  quietly. — "Mr.  Carieton 
said,*'  she  added  a  minute  after  with  more  animation, 
"  that  a  park  was  a  place  for  men  and  women  and  de^r  to 
tak^jpleasure  in.     I  am  sure  it  is  for  children  too !" 

•  Did  you  have  a  pleasant  ride  this  morning  T' 
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''O  very! — ^I  always  do.  There  Isn't  anything  I  like 
so  well." 

"  What,  as  to  ride  on  horseback  with  Gkiy  1**  said  Mr* 
Oarieton  looking  exoeedingly  benignant* 

«Ye8,— unless— " 

•*  Unless  what,  my  dear  Fledaf* 

"  Unless,  perhaps, — I  don't  know, — ^I  was  going  to  say, 
unless  perhaps  to  hear  him  sing." 

Mrs.  Carleton's  delight  was  unequivocally  expressed; 
and  she  promised  Fleda  that  she  should  have  both  rides 
and  songs  there  in  plenty  another  time ;  a  promise  upon 
which  Fleda  built  no  trust  at  all. 

The  short  journey  to  Paris  was  soon  made.  The  next 
morning  Mrs.  Carleton  making  an  excuse  of  her  fatigne 
left  Guy  to  end  the  care  he  had  rather  taken  upon  himself 
by  delivering  his  little  charge  into  the  hands  of  ner  fnendsw 

So  they  drove  to  the  Hotel ^  Rue ^  where  Mr.  Kos- 

•itur  had  apartments  in  very  handsome  style.    They  found 
him  alone  in  the  saloon. 

"  Ha !  Carleton— come  back  again.  Just  in  time— very 
glad  to  see  you.  And  who  is  this  f— Ah,  another  litdo 
daughter  for  aunt  Lucy." 

Mr.  Rossitur,  who  gave  them  this  greeting  very  cordi- 
ally, was  rather  a  fine-looking  man ;  decidedly  agreeable 
both  in  person  and  manner,  fleda  was  pleasantly  disap 
pointed  afler  what  her  grandfather  had  led  her  to  expect. 
There  might  be  something  of  sternness  in  his  expression ; 
people  gave  him  credit  for  a  peremptory,  not  to  say  inw 
perious  temper ;  but  if  truly,  it  could  not  often  meet  with 
opposition.  The  sense  and  gentlemanly  character  whidi 
marked  his  face  and  bearing  had  an  air  of  smooth  polite- 
ness  which  seemed  habitual.  There  was  no  want  of  kind- 
ness nor  even  of  tenderness  in  the  way  he  drew  Fleda 
within  his  arm  and  held  her  there,  while  he  went  on  talking 
to  Mr.  Carleton ;  now  and  then  stooping  his  face  to  look 
in  at  hor  bonnet  and  kiss  her,  which  was  his  only  wekome. 
He  said  nothing  to  her  after  his  first  question. 

He  was  too  busy  talking  to  Guy.  He  seemed  to  have  % 
great  deal  to  tell  him:  l^ere  was  this  ior  him  to  see,  and 
that  for  him  to  hear,  and  charming  new  things  which  had 
Heen  done  or  doing  since  Mr.  Carleton  left  Paris.    Tfaa 


inptessioo  upon  Fleda's  mind  after  listening  awhile  wa« 
Ubii  the  French  capital  was  a  great  Gallery  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  with  a  magnified  likeness  of  Mr.  Oarleton^s  musio- 
room  at  one  end  of  it.  She  thought  her  uncle  must  be 
most  extraordinarily  fond  of  pictures  and  works  of  art  in 
general,  and  must  lutve  a  great  love  for  seeing  company  and 
iiearing  people  sing.  This  latter  taste  Fleda  was  disposed 
to  allow  might  be  a  very  reasonable  one.  Mr.  Carieton,  she 
observed,  seemed  much  more  cool  on  the  whole  subject. 
But  meanwhile  where  was  audt  Lucy  1=— and  had  Mr.  Ros- 
aitor  forgotten  the  little  armAil  that  he  held  so  fiist  and 
so  perseveringly  ]  No,  for  here  was  another  kiss,  and 
another  look  into  her  &ce,  so  kind  that  Fleda  gave  him  a 
piece  of  her  heart  from  that  time. 

''  Hugh !"  said  Mr.  Rossitur  suddenly  to  somebody  she 
bad  not  seen  before, — "  Hugh  ! — here  is  your  little  cousin. 
Take  her  off  to  your  mother." 

A  child  came  forward  at  this  bidding  hardly  larger  than 
hersel£  He  was  a  slender  graceful  little  figure,  with 
nothing  of  the  boy  in  his  &ce  or  manner ;  delicate  as  a  girl, 
and  with  somethmg  almost  melancholy  in  the  gentle  sweet- 
ness of  his  countenance.  Fleda's  confidence  was  given  to 
it  OD  the  instant,  which  had  not  been  the  case  with  anything 
in  her  uncle,  and  she  yielded  without  reluctance  the  band  he 
took  to  obey  his  Other's  command.  Before  two  steps  had 
been  taken  however,  she  suddenly  broke  away  from  him 
and  springing  to  Mr.  Garleton's  side  silently  laid  her  hand 
in  his.  S^e  made  no  answer  whatever  to  a  light  word  or 
two  of  kindness  that  he  spoke  just  for  her  ear.  She  listened 
frith  downcast  eyes  and  a  lip  that  he  saw  was  too  unsteady 
to  be  trusted,  and  then  afker  a  moment  more,  without  look- 
ing, pulled  away  her  hand  and  followed  her  cousin.  Hugh 
did  not  once  get  a  sight  of  her  &ce  on  the  way  to  his 
mother's  romn,  but  owing  to  her  exceeding  efforts  and  quiet 
generalship  he  never  gu^sed  the  cause.  There  was  nothing 
in  her  £ioe  to  raise  suspicion  when  he  reached  the  door  and 
opening  it  announced  her  with, 

^  Mother,  here's  cousin  Fleda  come.** 

Fhda  had  seen  her  aunt  before,  though  several  years 
la-^k,  and  not  long  enough  to  get  acquainted  with  her.  Bui 
]^o  : -Jitter ; — it  was  her  mother's  sister  sitting  there,  whose 


boe  gave  her  so  lovely  a  welcome  at  that  speech  of  Hugh^ 
whose  arms  were  stretched  out  so  eagerly  towards  her ;  and 
springlog  to  them  as  to  a  very  haven  of  rest  Fleda  wept  on 
her  lK>som  those  delicious  tears  that  are  only  shed  wher^ 
the  heart  is  at  home;  And  even  before  they  were  dried  the 
ties  were  knit  that  bound  her  to  her  new  sphere. 

"Who  came  with  you,  dear  Fiedal"  said  Mrs.  Bossittir 
then.  *'  Is  Mrs.  Carleton  here  ?  I  must  go  and  thank  her 
for  bringing  you  to  me." 

^^Mr.  Carleton  is  here."  said  Hugh. 

'4  must  go  and  thank  him  then.  Jump  down,  dear 
Fleda — I'll  be  back  in  a  minute." 

Fleda  got  off  her  lap,  and  stood  looking  in  a  kind  of  en- 
chanted maze,  while  her  aunt  hastily  arranged  her  hair  at 
the  glass.  Looking,  while  fancy  and  memory  were  making 
strong  the  net  in  which  her  heart  was  caught.  She  was  try- 
ing to  see  something  of  her  mother  in  one  who  had  shared 
her  blood  and  her  affection  so  nearly.  A  miniature  of  that 
mother  was  lefl  to  Fleda,  and  she  had  studied  it  till  she^ 
could  hardly  persuade  herself  that  she  had  not  some  recol- 
lection of  the  original ;  and  now  she  thought  she  caught  a 
precious  shadow  of  something  like  it  in  her  aunt  Lucy. 
Not  in  those  pretty  bright*  eyes  which  had  looked  through 
kind  tears  so  lovingly  upon  her ;  but  in  the  graceful  ringlets 
about  the  temples,  the  delicate  contour  of  the  &ce,  and  a 
something,  Fleda  could  only  have  said  it  was  "  a  some- 
thing," about  the  mouth  when  at  rest,  the  shadow  of  her 
mother's  image  rejoiced  her  heart.  Rather  that  faint 
shadow  of  the  loved  lost  one  for  little  Fleda,  than  any  other 
form  or  combination  of  beauty  on  earth.  As  she  stood 
fascinated,  watching  the  movements  of  her  aunt's  li^t 
figure,  Fleda  drew  a  long  breath  with  which  went  off  the 
whole  burden  of  doubt  and  anxiety  that  had  lain  upon  her 
mind  ever  since  the  journey  becan.  She  had  not  known  it 
was  there,  but  she  felt  it  go.  Yet  even  when  that  sigh  of 
relief  was  breathed,  and  while  fancy  and  feeling  were  weav- 
ing their  ridi  embroidery  into  the  very  tissue  of  Fleda'a 
happiness,  most  persons  would  have  seen  merely  that  the 
ehild  looked  very  sober,  and  have  thought  probably  that  she 
felt  very  tired  and  strange.  Perlums  Mrs.  Bossitur  thought 
to,  for  again  tenderly  kissing  her  before  she  left  th*  rt»oni 
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Ae  told  Hugh  to  take  off  her  tilings  and  make  her  ftel  al 
Home. 

Hogh  upon  Uiis  made  Fleda  sit  down  and  prot»eeded  to 
jQtie  her  tippet  strings  and  take  off  her  coat  with  an  air  of 
delicate  tmidemess  which  shewed  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
his  task,  and  which  made  Fleda  take  a  good  deal  of  pleas 
rare  in  it  too. 

"Are  you  tired,  cousin  Fleda  1"  said  he  gently. 

"No,"  said  Fleda.    "Ono!" 

"  Quirlton  said  you  were  tired  on  board  ship." 

"  I  wasn't  tired,"  said  Fleda,  in  not  a  little  surprise ;  "  I 
liked  it  very  much." 

"Then  maybe  I  mistook.  I  know  Charlton, said  he  waa 
tired,  and  I  thought  he  said  you  were  too.  You  know  my 
broUier  Charlton,  don't  you  T 

"Yes." 

"  Are  you  glad  to  oome  to  Paris  V* 

"  I  am  glad  now,"  said  Fleda.     "  I  wasn't  glad  before." 

**  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Hugh.  "  I  think  you  will  like 
it.  We  didn't  know  you  were  coming  till  two  or  three 
days  ago  when  Charlton  got  here.  Do  you  like  to  take 
walks?" 

"  Yes,  very  mudi." 

"  Father  and  mother  will  take  \A  delightful  walks  in  the 
Tuileries,  the  gardens  you  know,  and  the  Champs  £]ys6es, 
and  VersaiJles,  and    the  Boulevards,  and   ever  so  many 

E laces ;  and  it  will  be  a  great  deal  .pleasanter  now  you  are 
ere.     Do  you  know  French  ?" 

"No." 

"Hien  you'll  have  to  learn.  Fll  help  you  if  you  will  let 
me.     it  is  very  easy.     Did  you  get  my  last  letter  1" 

'*'  I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda, — ^"  the  last  one  I  had  came 
with  one  of  aunt  Lucy's,  telling  me  about  Mrsw  Carleton — 
1  got  it  just  before" — 

Alas  !  before  what  ?  Fleda  suddenly  remembered,  and 
was  stopped  short.  From  all  the  strange  scenes  and 
intererits  whidi  lately  had  whirled  her  along,  her  spirit 
leapt  back  with  strong  yearning  recollection  to  her  old 
Wome  and  her  old  ties ;  and  such  a  rain  of  tears  witnessed 
^  deamess  of  what  she  had  lost  and  the  tenderness  of  the 
monory  that  had  let  them  slip  for  a  moment,  that  Hugh 
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was  as  much  distressed  as  startled*  With  great  tenderness 
and  touching  delicacy  he  tried  to  soothe  her  and  at  the  same 
lime,  though  guessing,  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter,  lest 
he  should  make  a  mistake. 

"  Just  before  what  T  said  he,  laying  his  hand  caressingly 
cm  his  little  cousin's  shoulder; — "Don't  grieve  so,  dear 
Fieda!" 

"  It  was  only  just  before  grandpa  died,"  said  Fleda. 

Hugh  had  known  of  that  before,  though  like  her  he  had 
forgotten  it  for  a  moment.  A  little  while  his  feeling  was 
too  strong  to  permit  any  further  attempt  at  condolence ; 
but  as  he  saw  Fleda  grow  quiet  he  took  courage  to  speak 
again. 

'^  Was  he  a  good  man  ?"  he  asked  sofUy. 

"Oh  yes!" 

"  Then,"  said  Hugh,"  you  know  he  is  happy  now,  Fleda. 
If  he  loved  Jesus  Chri^  he  is  gone  to  be  witii  him.  That 
ought  to  make  you  glad  as  well  as  sorry." 

Fleda  looked  up,  though  tears  were  streaming  yet,  to 
give  that  full  happy  answer  of  the  eye  that  no  words  could 
do.  This  was  consolation,  and  sympathy.  The  two  children 
had  a  perfect  understanding  of  each  other  from  that  time 
forward;  a  fellowship  that  never  knew  a  break  nor  a 
weakening. 

Mrs.  Rossitur  found  on  her  return  that  Hugh  had  obeyed 
her  charf^  to  the  letter.  He  had  made  Fleda  feel  at  home. 
They  were  sittmg  dose  together,  Hugh's  hand  affeotionatelj 
cUsping  hers,  and  he  ^as  holding  fbrt£  on  some  subject  with 
a  gracious  politeness  that  many  of  his  elders  might  have 
oopied;  while  Fleda  listened  and  assented '  wiui  entire 
satisfiiction.  The  rest  of  the  morning  slw  passed  in  her 
mmt's  arms ;  drinking  draughts  of  pleasure  from  those  dear 
bright  eyes ;.  taking  in  the  bahn  of  gentlest  words  of  love, 
and  sofb  kisses,  every  one  of  which  was  felt  at  the  bottom 
of  Fleda's  heart,  and  the  pleasure  of  talking  over  her  young 
Borrows  with  one  who  could  feel  them  all  and  answer  with 
tears  as  well  as  words  of  sympathy.  And  Hugh  stood  by 
the  while  looking  at  his  little  orphan  cousin  as  if  she  might 
have  dropped  from  the  clouds  into  his  mother's  lap,  a  rare 
jewel  or  delicate  flower,  but  much  more  delicate  and  pre* 
cious  than  they  or  any  other  possible  gift 
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Hugh  and  Fleda  dined  alone.  For  as  he  informed  her 
his  father  never  would  have  children  at  the  dinner-table 
when  he  had  company;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  and 
other  people  were  to  be  there  to-day.  Fleda  made  no  re- 
mark on  the  subject,  by  word  or  look,  but  she  thought  none 
the  less.  She  thought  it  was  a  very  mean  fashion.  She 
not  come  to  the  table  when  strangers  were  there !  And 
who  would  enjoy  them  more  ?  When  Mr.  Rossit\ir  and 
Mr.  Carleton  had  dined  with  her  grandfather,  had  she  not 
taken  as  much  pleasure  in  their  society,  and  in  the  whold 
thing,  as  any  other  one  of  the  party  1  And  at  Carleton, 
had  she  not  several  times  dined  with  a  tableful,  and  been 
unspeakably  amused  to  watch  the  different  manners  and 
characteristics  of  people  who  were  strange  to  her?  How- 
ever, Mr.  Rossitur  had  other  notions.  So  she  and  Hugh 
had  their  dinner  in  aunt  Lucy's  dressing-room,  by  them- 
selves ;  and  a  very  nice  dinner  it  was,  Fleda  thought ;  and 
Rosaline,  Mrs.  Rossi tur's  French  maid,  was  well  affected 
and  took  admirable  care  of  them.  Indeed  before  the  close 
of  the  day  Rosaline"  privately  informed  her  mistress, "  qu'elle 
serait  ent^tee  surement  de  cet  en&nt  dans  trois  jours ;"  and 
"  que  son  regard  vraiment  lui  serrait  le  coeur."  And  Hugh 
was  excellent  company,  failing  all  other,  and  did  the 
honours  of  the  table  with  the  utmost  thoughtfulness,  and 
amused  Fleda  the  whole  time  with  accounts  of  Paris  and 
what  they  would  do  and  what  she  should  see ;  and  how  his 
sister  Marion  was  at  school  at  a  convent,  and  what  kind  of 
a  place  a  convent  was ;  and  how  he  himself  always  staid  at 
home  and  learned  of  his  mother  and  his  father;  "or  by 
himself,"  he  said,  "just  as  it  happened;"  and  he  hoped 
they  would  keep  Fleda  at  home  too.  So  Fleda  hoped  ex- 
ceedingly, but  this  stem  rule  about  the  dining  had  made 
her  feel  a  little  shy  of  her  uncle ;  she  thought  perha^>8  he 
was  not  kind  and  indulgent  to  children  like  her  aunt  Lb  ^ ; 
and  if  he  said  she  must  go  to  a  convent  she  would  not  da  e 
to  ask  him  to  let  her  stay.  The  next  time  she  saw  him  how- 
ever,  she  was  obliged  to  change  her  opinion  again,  in  part ; 
for  he  was  very  kind  and  indulgent,  both  to  her  and  Hugh ; 
and  more  than  that  he  was  very  amusing.  He  shewed  her 
pictures,  and*  told  her  new  and  interesting  things ;  and  find- 
ing that  she  listened  eagerly  he  seemed  {Jeased  to  prolong 
9  " 
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her  pleasure,  ey^n  at  the  expense  of  a  good  deal  uf  bis  owb 
time. 

Mr.  Rossitur  was  a  man  of  cultivated  mind  and  very 
refined  and  fastidious  taste.  He  lived  for  the  pleasures  of 
Art  and  Literature  and  the  society  where  these  are  valued. 
For  this,  and  not  without  some  secret  love  of  display,  he 
lived  in  Paris;  not  extravagant  in  his  pleasures,  nor  silly 
in  his  ostentation,  but  leading,  like  a  gentleman,  as  worthy 
and  rational  a  life  as  a  man  can  lead  who  lives  only  to  him 
iKilf,  with  no  further  thought  than  to  enjoy  the  passing 
hours.  Mr.  Rossitur  enjoyed  them  elegantly,  and  for  a 
man  of  the  world,  moderately,  bestowing  however  few  of 
those- precious  hours  upon  his.  children.  It  was  his  maxim 
that  they  should  be  kept  out  of  the  way  whenever  their 
presence  might  by  any  chance  interfere  with  the  amusements 
of  their  elders ;  and  this*  maxim,  a  good  one  certainly  in 
some  hands,  was  in  his  reading  of  it  a  very  broad  one. 
Still  when  he  did  take  time  to  give  his  family  he  was  a  de 
lightful  companion  to  those  of  them  who  could  understand 
him.  If  they  shewed  no  taste  for  sensible  pleasure  he  had 
no  patience  with  them  nor  desire  of  their  company.  Re- 
port had  done  him  no  wrong  in  giving  him  a  stem  temper 
but  this  almost  never  came  out  in  actual  exercise ;  fleda 
knew  it  only  from  an  occasional  hint  now  and  then,  and  by 
her  childish  intuitive  reading  of  the  lines  it  had  drawn  round 
the  mouth  and  brow.  It  nad  no  disagreeable  bearing  on 
his  everyday  life  and  manner ;  and  the  quiet  £ict  probably 
served  but  to  heighten  the  love  and  reverence  in  which  his 
family  held  him  very  high. 

Mr.  Rossitur  did  once  moot  the  question  whether  Fleda 
should  not  join  Marion  at  her  convent.  But  his  wife  looked 
very  grave  and  said  that  she  was  too  tender  and  delicate  a 
little  thing  to  be  trusted  to  the  hands  of  strangers ;  Hugh 
pleaded,  and  argued  that  she  might  share  all  his  lessons ; 
and  Fleda's  own  &ce  pleaded  more  powerfully.  There  was 
something  appealing  in  its  extreme  delicacy  and  purity 
which  seemed  to  call  for  shelter  and  protection  from  every 
rough  breath  of  the  world ;  and  Mr.  Rossitur  was  easily 
persuaded  to  let  her  remain  in  the  stronghold  of  home. 
Hugh  had  never  quitted  it.  Neither  father  nor  mother  evei 
thought  of  sudi  a  thing.     He  was  the  cherished  idol  of  thf 
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whole  fiimily.  Always  a  delicate  duld,  always  bkunelesB 
in  life  and  behaviour,  his  loveliness  of  mind  and  person,  his 
affoctionateness,  the  winning  sweetness  that  was  about  him 
like  a  halo,  and  the  slight  tenure  by  which  they  seemed  to  hold 
him,  had  wrought  to  bind  the  hearts  of  father  and  mother  to 
this  child,  as  it  were,  with  the  very  life-strings  of  both.  Not 
his  mother  was  more  gentle  with  Hugh  than  his  much 
sterner  father.  And  now  little  Fieda,  sharing  somewhat 
of  Hugh's  peculiar  claims  upon  their  tenderness  and  adding 
another  of  her  own,  was  admitted,  not  to  the  same  place  in 
their  hearts, — that  could  not  be, — ^but  to  their  honour  be  it 
spoken,  to  the  same  place  in  all  outward  shew  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Hugh  had  nothing  that  Fleda  did  not  have, 
even  to  the  time,  care  and  caresses  of  his  parents.  And  not 
Hugh  rendered  them  a  more  &ithful  return  of  devoted  affec- 
tion. 

Once  made  ea^iy  on  the  question  of  school,  which  was 
never  seriously  stirred  again,  Fleda's  life  became  very 
happy.  It  was  easy  to  make  her  happy;  affection  and 
sympathy  would  have  done  it  almost  anywhere ;  but  in 
Paris  she  had  much  more ;  and  afler  time  had  softened  the 
sorrow  she  brought  with  her,  no  bird  ever  found  existence 
less  of  a  burden,  nor  sang  more  light-heartedly  along  its 
life.  In  her  aunt  she  had  all  but  the  name  of  a  mother; 
in  her  uncle,  with  kindness  and  affection,  sh^  had  amuse- 
n.ent,  interest,  and  improvement ;  in  Hugh  everything ; — 
love,  confidence,  sympathy,  society,  help;  their  tastes, 
opinions,  pursuits,  went  hand  in  hand,  llie  two  diildren 
were  always  together.  Fleda's  spirits  were  brighter  than 
Hugh's,  and  her  intellectual  tastes  stronger  and  more  uni- 
versal. That  might  be  as  much  from  difference  of  physical 
as  of  mental  constitution.  Hugh's  temperament  led  him 
somewhat  to  melancholy,  and  to  those  studies  and  pleasures 
which  best  side  with  subdued  feeling  and  delicate  nerves. 
Fleda's  nervous  system  was  of  the  finest  too,  but — in 
short,  she  was  as  like  a  bird  a^  possible.  Perfect  health, 
whicii  yet  a  slight  thing  was  enough  to  shake  to  the  founda- 
tion;— joyous  spirits,  which  a  look  could  quell; — ^happy 
energies,  which  a  harsh  hand  might  easily  crush  for  ever. 
Well  for  little  Fleda  that  so  tender  a  plant  was  permitted 
to  unfold  in  so  nicely  tempered  an  atmosphere.     A  cold 
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wind  would  soon  have  killed  it.  Besides  all  this  there 
were  charming  studies  to  be  gone  through  every  day  with 
Hugh ;  some  for  aunt  Lucy  to  hear,  some  for  masters  and 
and  mistresses.  There  were  amusing  walks  in  the  Boule* 
vards,  and -delicious  pleasure-taking  in  the  gardens  of  Paris, 
and  a  new  world  of  people  and  manners  and  things  and 
histories  for  the  little  American.  And  despite  her  early 
rustic  experience  Fleda  had  from  nature  an  indefeasible 
taste  for  the  elegancies  of  life ;  it  suited  her  well  to  see  all 
about  her,  in  dress,  in  furniture,  in  various  appliances,  as 
commodious  and  tasteful  as  wealth  and  refinement  could 
contrive  it;  and  she  very  soon  knew  what  was  right  in  each 
kind.  There  were  now  and  then  most  gleeful  excursions 
in  the  environs  of  Paris,  when  she  and  Hugh  found  in 
earth  and  air  a  world  of  delights  more  than  they  could  tell 
anybody  but  each  other.  And  at  home,  what  peaceful 
times  they  two  had, — what  endless  conversations,  discus- 
sions, schemes,  air-journeys  of  memory  and  fancy,  back« 
ward  and  forward ;  what  sociable  dinners  alone,  and  de- 
lightful evenings  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rossitur  in  the  saloon 
when  nobody  or  only  a  very  few  people  were  there ;  how 
pleasantly  in  those  evenings  the  foundations  were  laid  of  a 
strong  and  enduring  love  for  the  works  of  art,  painted, 
sculptured,  or  engraven ;  what  ^  multitude  of  curious  and 
excellent  bits  of  knowledge  Fleda's  ears  picked  up  from 
the  talk  of  different  people.  They  were  capital  ears ;  what 
they  caught  they  never  let  fall.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
her  gleanings  amounted  to  more  than  many  another  per 
lon^s  harvest 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Heaven  blew  tbee; 
Tboa  hail  the  tweeteti  teoa  1  ever  lookM  on. 

BiLuuraAmi. 


ONE  of  the  greatest  of  Fleda^s  pleasures  was  when  Mr. 
Carleton  came  to  take  her  out  with  him.  He  did  that 
often.  Fleda  only  wished  he  would  have  taken  Hugh  too, 
but  somehow  he  never  did.  Nothing  but  that  was  wanting 
to  make  the  pleasure  of  those  times  perfect.  Knowing 
that  she  saw  the  common  things  in  other  company,  Guy 
was  at  the  pains  to  vary  the  amusement  when  she  went 
with  him.  Instead  of  going  to  Versailles  or  St.  Cloud,  he 
would  take  her  long  delightful  drives  into  the  country  and 
shew  her  SQme  old  or  interesting  place  that  nobody  else 
went  to  see.  Often  there  was  a  history  belonging  to  the 
spot,  which  Fleda  listened  to  with  the  delight  of  eye  and 
fancy  at  once.  In  the  city,  where  they  more  frequently 
walked,  still  he  shewed  her  what  she  would  perhaps  have 
seen  under  no  other  other  guidance.  He  made  it  his  busi- 
ness  to  give  her  pleasure ;  and  understanding  the  inquisi- 
tive active  little  spirit  he  had  to  do  with  he  went  where  his 
own  tastes  would  hardly  have  led  him.  The  Quai  aux 
Fleurs  was  often  visited,  but  also  the  Halle  aux  B16s,  the 

Sreat  Halle  aux  Vins,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  the 
farch6  des  Innocens.  Guy  even  took  the  trouble,  more 
for  her  sake  than  his  own,  to  go  to  the  latter  place  once 
very  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  market  bell  had  not 
two  hours  sounded,  while  the  interest  and  prettiness  of  the 
scene  were  yet  in  their  full  life.  Hugh  was  in  company 
this  time,  and  the  delight  of  both  children  was  beyond 
words,  as  it  would  have  been  beyond  anybody's  patience 
that  had  not  a  strong  motive  to  back  it.    They  never  dis* 
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covered  tbat  Mr.  Carleton  was  in  a  hurry,  as  indeed  he  was 
not.  They  bai^ained  for  fruit  with  any  number  of  people, 
upon  all  sorts  of  inducements,  and  to  un  extent  of  which 
they  had  no  competent  notion,  but  Hugh  had  his  mother's^ 
purse,  and  Fleda  was  skilfully  commissioned  to  purchase 
what  she  pleased  for  Mrs.  Carleton.  Verily  the  two  chil* 
dren  that  morning  bought  pleasure,  not  peaches.  Fancy 
and  Benevolence  held  the  purse  strings,  and  Economy  did 
not  even  look  on.  They  revelled  too,  Fleda  especially 
amidst  the  bright  pictures  of  the  odd,  the  new,  and  the 
picturesque,  and  the  varieties  of  character  and  incident,  that 
were  displayed  around  them ;  even  till  the  country  people 
b^an  to  go  away  and  the  scene  to  lose  its  charm.  It 
never  lost  it  in  memory ;  and  many  a  time  in  afler  life 
Hugh  and  Fleda  recurred  to  something  that  was  seen  or 
done  ^  that  morning  when  we  bought  fruit  at  the  Innooens." 

Besides  these  scenes  of  everyday  life,  which  interested 
and  amused  Fleda  to  the  last  degree,  Mr.  Carleton  shewed 
her  many  an  obscure  part  of  Paris  where  deeds  of  daring 
and  of  blood  had  been,  and  thrilled  the  little  listener's  ear 
with  histories  of  the  Past.  He  judged  her  rightly.  She 
would  rather  at  any  time  have  gone  to  walk  with  him,  than 
with  anybody  else  to  see  any  show  that  could  .be  devised. 
His  object  in  all  this  was  in  the  first  place  to  give  her 
pleasure,  and  in  the  second  place  to  draw  out  her  mind  into 
free  communion  with  his  own,  which  he  knew  could  only 
be  done  by  talking  sense  to  her.  He  succeeded  as  he  wish* 
ed.  Lost  in  the  interest  of  the  scenes  he  presented  to  her 
eye  and  mind,  she  forgot  everything  else  and  shewed  him 
herself;  precisely  what  he  wanted  to  see. 

It  was  strange  that  a  young  man,  an  admired  man  of 
fashion,  a  flattered  &vourite  of  the  gay  and  great  world, 
and  furthermore  a  reserved  and  proud  repeller  of  almost 
all  who  sought  his  intimacy,  should  seek  and  delight  in  the 
society  of  a  little  child.  His  mother  would  have  wondered 
if  she  had  known  it.  Mrs.  Rossitur  did  marvel  that  even 
Fleda  should  have  so  won  upon  the  cold  and  haughty 
young  Englishman;  and  her  husband  said  he  probably 
chose  to  have  Fleda  with  him  because  he  could  make  up 
his  mind  to  like  nobody  else.  A  remark  which  perhaps 
arose  from  the  utter  fall  ire  of  e^^rj  attempt  to  draw  hiiii 
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and  Charlton  nearer  together.    But  Mr.  Rostitar  was  only 
half  right.     Hie  reason  lay  deeper. 

Mr.  Carleton  bad  admitted  the  truth  of  Qiristianitj,  upon 
what  he  considered  sufficient  grounds,  and  would  now  have 
steadily  fought  for  it,  as  he  would  for  anything  else  that  he 
believed  to  be  truth.  But  there  he  stopped.  He  had  not  dis- 
covered nor  tried  to  discover  whether  the  truth  of  Qiristian- 
ity  imposed  any  obligation  upon  him.  He  had  cast  off  his 
unbelief,  and  looked  upon  it  now  as  a  singular  folly.  But 
his  belief  was  almost  as  vague  and  as  fruitless  as  his  infi- 
delity had  been.  Perhaps,  a  little,  his  bitter  dissatisfaction 
with  the  world  and  human  things,  or  rather  his  despond- 
ent view  of  them,  was  mitigated.  If  there  was,  as  he  now 
held,  a  Supreme  Orderer  of  events,  it  might  be,  and  it  was 
rational  to  suppose  there  would  be,  in  the  issues  of  time, 
an  entire  dumge  wrought  in  the  disordered  and  dishonoured 
atate  of  his  handiwork.  There  might  be  a  remedial  system 
somewhere, — nay,  it  might  b^  in  the  Bible ;  he  meant  to 
look  some  day.  But  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  that 
change — that  the  working  of  the  remedial  system  called 
for  lunds — that  hii  had  any  charge  in  the  matter — had 
never  entered  into  his  imagination  or  stirred  bis  conscience. 
He  was  living  his  old  life  at  Paris,  with  his  old  dissatisfiuv 
Uon,  perhaps  a  trifle  less  bitter.  He  was  seeking  pleasure 
in  whatever  art,  learning,  literature,  refinement  and  luxury 
can  do  for  a  man  who  has  them  all  at  command ;  but  there 
was  something  within  him  that  spumed  this  ignoble  exist- 
ence and  call^  for  higher  aims  and  worthier  exertion.  He 
was  not  vicious,  he  never  had  been  vicious,  or,  as  somebody 
else  said,  his  vices  were  all  refined  vices;  but  a  life  of 
mere  selAindulgence  although  pursued  without  self  satisfao* 
tion,  is  constantly  lowering  the  standard  and  weakening 
the  forces  of  virtue, — lessening  the  whole  man.  He  felt 
it  so ;  and  to  leave  his  ordinary  scenes  and  occupations  and 
lose  a  morning  with  little  Fleda  was  a  freshening  of  his 
better  nature;  it  was  like  breathing  pure  air  after  the  fever* 
heat  of  a  sick  room ;  it  was  like  hearing  the  birds  sing 
after  the  meaningless  jabber  of  Bedlam.  Mr.  Carleton 
indeed  did  not  put  the  matter  quite  so  strongly  to  himselC 
He  called  Fleda  his  good  angel.  He  did  not  exactly  know 
that  the  office  this  good  angel  performed  was  simply  to 
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hold  a  candle  to  his  conscience.  For  conscience  was  not 
by  any  means  dead  in  him ;  it  only  wanted  light  to  see  by. 
When  he  turned  from  the  gay  and  corrupt  world  in  which 
he  lived,,  where  the  changes  were  rung  incessantly  upon 
self-interest,  falsehood,  pride,  and  the  various  more  or  less 
refined  forms  of  sensuality,  and  when  he  looked  upon  that 
pure  bright  little  face,  so  free  from  selfishness,  those  clear " 
eyes  so  innocent  of  evil,  ihe  peaceful  brow  under  which  a 
thought  of  double-dealing  had  never  hid,  Mr.  Carleton  felt 
himself  in  a  healthier  region.  Here  as  elsewhere,  he  hon- 
oured and  loved  the  image  of  truth ;  in  tho  broad  sense  of 
truth ; — that  which  suits  the  perfect  standard  of  right.  Bnt 
his  pleasure  in  this  cose  was  invariably  mixed  with  a  slight 
feeling  of  self-reproach ;  and  it  was  this  hardly  recognised 
stir  of  his  better  nature,  this  clearing  of  his  mental  eye- 
sight under  the  light  of  a  bright  example,  that  made  him 
caU  the  little  torch-bearer  his  good  angel.  If  this  were 
truth,  this  purity,  uprightness  and  singleness  of  mind,  as 
conscience  said  it  was,  where  was  he  1  how  &r  wandering 
from  his  beloved  Idol ! 

One  other  feeling  saddened  the  pleasure  he  had  in  her 
society — a  belief  that,  the  ground  of  it  could  not  last.  "  If 
she  could  grow  up  so !" — -he  said  to  himself.  "  But  it  is 
impossible.  A  very  few  years,  and  all  that  clear  sunshine 
of  the  mind  will  be  overcast; — there  is  not  a  doud 
now  !"— 

Under  the  working  of  these  thoughts  Mr.  Carleton  some- 
times forgot  to  talk  to  his  little  charge,  and  would  walk  for 
a  length  of  way  by  her  side  wrapped  up  in  sombre  musings. 
Fleda  never  disturbed  him  then,  but  waited  contentedly  and 
patiently  for  him  to  come  out  of  them,  with  her  old  feeling 
wondering  what  he  could  be  thinking  of  and  wishing  he 
were  as  happy  as  she.  But  he  never  lefl  her  very  long ; 
ho  was  sure  to  waive  his  own  humour  and  give  her  all  the 
graceful  kind  attention  which  nobody  else  oould  bestow  so 
well.  Nobody  understood  and  appreciated  it  better  than 
Fleda. 

One  day,  some  months  afler  they  had  been  in  Paris,  they 
wore  sitting  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Mr.  Carleton  wa* 
in  one  of  these  thinking  fits.  He  had  been  giving  Fleda  a 
long  detail  of  the  scenes  that  had  taken  pla^e  in  tl^t  spot-* 
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%  history  of  it  from  the  time  when  it  hud  lain  an  onaighUy 
waste; — sooh  a  graphic  lively  account  as  he  knew  well 
how  to  give.  The  absorbed  interest  with  which  she  had 
lost  everything  else  in  what  he  was  saying  had  given  him  at 
once  reward  and  motive  enough  as  he  went  on.  Standing 
by  hb  side,  with  one  little  hand  confidingly  resting  on  his 
knee,  she  saxed  alternately  into  his  face  and  towards  the 
broad  highly-adorned  square  by  the  side  of  which  they  had 
placed  themselves,  and  where  it  was  hard  to  realize  that  the 
ground  had  once  been  soaked  in  blood  while  madness  and 
death  filled  the  air ;  and  her  changing  face  like  a  mirror 
gave  him  back  the  reflection  of  the  times  he  held,  up  to  her 
view.  And  still  standing  there  in  the  same  attitude  after 
he  had  done  she  had  been  looking  out  towards  the  square  in 
a  fit  of  deep  meditation.  Mr.  Carleton  had  foi^tten  her 
ioT  awhile  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  then  the  sight  of  the 
little  gloved  hand  upon  his  knee  brought  him  back  again. 

^  What  are  you  musing  about,  Llfie,  dearl"  he  said 
cheerfully,  taking  the  hand  in  one  of  his. 

Fleda  gave  a  swifl  glance  into  his  face,  as  if  to  see 
whether  it  would  be  safe  for  her  to  answer  his  question ;  a 
kind  of  exploring  look,  in  which  her  eyes  often  acted  as 
scouts  for  her  tongue.  Those  she  met  pledged  their  &ith 
for  her  security  ;  yet  Fleda's  look  went  back  to  the  square 
and  then  again  to  his  &ce  in  silence. 

''How  do  you  like  living  in  Paris  1"  said  he.  ''You 
should  know  by  this  time." 

"  I  like  it  very  much  indeed,"  said  Fleda. 

**  I  thought  you  would." 

"^  I  like  Queechy  better  though,"  she  went  on  gravely,  her 
eyes  turning  again  to  the  square. 

^  Like  Queechy  better !  Were  you  thinking  of  Queechy 
just  now  when  I  spoke  to  you  1" 

"  Oh  no !" — with  a  smile. 

''  Were  you  going  over  all  those  horrors  I  have  been  dis* 
treesing  you  with  ?" 

"No,'^  said  Fleda;— "I  wm  thinking  of  them,  awhile 
•go." 

"  What  then  1"  said  he  pleasantly.  "  You  were  looking 
«o  sober  I  diould  like  to  know  how  near  your  thoughts  were 
to  min«^" 

9» 


^  I  was  thinking,'*  said  Fleda  gravelj,  and  a  little  un- 
willingly, but  Gruy's  manner  was  not  to  be  withstood, — > 
*4  was  wishing  I  could  be  like  the  disciple  whom  Jesut 
loTed." 

Mr.  Carleton  let  her  see  none  of  the  surprise  he  felt  at 
this  answer. 
'    «  Was  there  one  more  loved  than  the  rest  1" 

^Yes — the  Bible  calls  him  ^the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.'    That  was  John." 

"  Why  was  he  preferred  above  the  others  1" 

^^  I  don't  know.  1  suppose  he  was  more  gentle  and  good 
than  the  others,  and  loved  Jesus  more.  I  think  Aunt 
Miriam  said  so  when  I  asked  her  once." 

Mr.  Carleton  thought  Fleda  had  not  &r  to  seek  for  the 
fulfilment  of  her  wish. 

"  But  how  in  the  world,  Elfie,  did  you  work  round  to 
this  gentle  and  good  disciple  from  lliose  scenes  of  blood  yoa 
set  out  with  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  Elfie, — "  I  was  thinking  how  unhappy  and 
bad  people  are,  especially  people  here,  I  think  ;  and  how 
much  must  bo  done  before  they  will  all  be  brought  right ; 
-^and  then  I  was  thinking  of  the  work  Jesus  gave  his  dis- 
ciples to  do ;  and  so  I  wished  I  could  be  like  Uiat  disciple. 
—Hugh  and  I  were  talking  about  it  this  morning." 

"What  is  the  woric  he  gave  them  to  do?"  said  Mr. 
Carleton,  more  and  more  interested. 

"  Why,"  said  Fleda,  lifting  her  gentle  wistful  eyes  to 
his  and  then  looking  away, — "  to  bring  everybody  to  be 
good  and  happy." 

"  And  how  in  the  world  are  they  to  do  that  ?"  said  Mr. 
Carleton,  astonished  to  see  his  own  problem  quietly  handled 
by  this  child. 

"  By  telling  them  about  Jesus  Christ,  and  getting  them 
to  believe  and  love  him,"  said  Fleda,  glancing  at  him 
again, — "  and  living  so  beautifully  that  people  cannot  help 
believing  them." 

.  "That  last  is  an  important  clause,"  said  Mr.  Carlet4>n 
^ughtfully.  "  But  suppose  people  will  not  hear  when 
lAey  are  spoken  to,  Elfie  ?" 

"  Some  will  at  any  rate,"  said  Fleda, — "  and  by  and  by 
•ver}body  wiP." 
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*  How  do  voo  know  V     ^ 

*^  Because  toe  Bible  says  so." 

**  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Elfie  ?" 

"  Why  yes,  Mr.  Carleton — God  has  promised  that  the 
world  shall  be  full  of  good  people,  and  then  they  will  be  all 
happy.     I  wish  it  was  now." 

''  But  if  that  be  so,  Elfie,  God  can  make  them  all  good 
without  our  help  1" 

"  Yes,  but  1  suppose  he  chooses  to  do  it  with  our  help, 
Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Fleda  with  equal  naivety  and  gravity. 

"  But  is  not  this  you  speak  of,  said  he  half  smiling,^ 
^rather  the  business  of  dergymen?  you  have  nothing  to 
do  with  itr 

"No,"  said  Fleda, — "everybody  has  something  to  do 
with  it;  the  Bible  says  so;  ministers  must  do  it  in  their 
way  and  other  people  in  other  ways ;  everybody  has  his 
own  work.  Don't  you  remember  the  parable  of  the  ten 
talents,  Mr.  Carleton  1" 

Mr.  Carleton  was  silent  for  a  minute. 

"  I  do  not  know  the  Bible  quite  as  well  as  you  do,  Elfie," 
he  said  then, — "  nor  as  I  ought  to  do." 

Elfie's  only  answer  was  by  a  look  somewhat  like  that  he 
well  remembered  on  shipbcArd  he  had  thought  was  angel- 
like,— a  look  of  gentle  sorrowful  wistfubiess  which  she  did 
not  venture  to  put  into  words.  It  had  not  for  that  the  less 
power.  But  he  did  not  choose  to  prolong  the  conversation. 
They  rose  up  and  began  to  walk  homeward,  Elfie  thinking 
with  all  the  warmth  of  her  little  heart  that  she  wished  very 
much  Mr.  Carleton  knew  the  Bible  better;  divided  b^ 
tween  him  and«  "that  disciple"  whom  she  and  Hugh  had 
been  talking  about. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  very  busy  now,  Elfie,"  observed  her 
companion,  when  they  had  wdked  the  length  of  several 
squares  in  silence. 

**  O  yes !"  said  Fleda.  "  Hugh  and  I  are  as  busy  as  we 
can  be.     We  are  busy  ^y^ry  minute." 

"  Except  when  you  are  on  some  chase  after  pleasure  1" 

"  Well,"  said  Fleda  laughing, — "  that  is  a  kind  of  busi- 
ness; and  all  the  business  is  pleasure  Uk>.  1  didn't  mean 
that  we  were  always  busy  about  toork.  O  Mr.  Carleton 
we  had  such  a  nice  time  the  day  before  yesterday !" — And 
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■he  went  on  to  give  him  the  history  of  a  very  suooeasfu) 
ohase  afler  pleasure  which  they  had  made  to  Sw  QoutL 

**  And  yet  you  like  Queechy  better  V* 

^  Yes/'  said  Fleda,  with  a  gentle  steadiness  peouliar  to 
herself, — ^  if  I  had  aunt  Lucy  and  Hugh  and  unde  Roli 
there  and  everybody  that  I  care  for,  I  sli^uld  like  it  a  great 
deal  better." 

"  Unspotted"  yet,  he  thought. 

"M-r.  Carleton,"  said  Fleda  presently, — "do  you  play 
and  sing  every  day  here  in  Paris  1" 

"  Yes,"  said  he  smiling, — "  about  every  day.    Why  1" 

"  I  was  thinking  how  pleasant  it  was  at  your  house,  in 
England." 

'^  Has  Carleton  the  honour  of  rivalling  Queechy  in  your 
liking?" 

**  I  haven't  lived  there  so  long,  you  know,"  said  Fleda. 
^  I  dare  say  it  would  if  I  had.  I  think  it  is  quite  as  pretty 
a  place." 

Mr.  Carleton  smiled  with  a  very  pleased  expression. 
Truth  and  politeness  had  joined  hands  in  her  answer  with  a 
child's  grace. 

He  brought  Fleda  to  her  own  door  and  there  was  leav- 
ing  her. 

"  Stop ! — 0  *  Mr.  Carleton,"  cried  Fleda,  "  come  in  just 
for  one  minute — I  want  to  shew  you  something." 

He  made  no  resistance  to  that.  She  led  him  to  the 
saloon,  where  it  happened  that  nobody  was,  and  repeating 
"  One  minute !" — ^rushed  out  of  the  room.  In  less  than 
that  time  she  came  running  back  with  a  beautiful  hal^ 
blown  bud  of  a  monthly  rose  in  her  hand,  and  in  her  face 
such' a  bloom  of  pleasure  and  eagerness  as  more  than  rival- 
led it.  The  rose  was  fairly  eclipsed.  She  put  the  bud 
quietly  but  with  a  most  satisfied  air  of  affection  into  Mr. 
(Jarleton's  hand.  It  had  come  from  a  little  tree  which  he 
had  given  her  on  one  of  their  first  visits  to  the  Quai  aux 
Fleurs.  She  had  had  the  choice  of  what  she  liked  best^ 
and  had  characteristically  taken  a  flourishing  little  rose- 
bush that  as  yet  shewed  nothing  but  leaves  and  green 
buds ;  partly  because  she  would  have  the  pleasure  of  see* 
ing  its  beauties  come  forward,  and  partly  because  she 
thought  having  no  flowers  it  would  not  cost  much.    The 


former  reason  however  was  all  that  she  had  givec  to  Mn 
Garleton's  remonstrances. 

''What  is  all  this,  Elfie?"  said  he.  ''Have  70a  been 
fobbing  your  rose-tree  1" 

"  No,"  said  Elfie ; — "  there  are  plenty  more  buds !  Isn*! 
it  lovely  ?  This  is  the  first  one.  They've  been  a  great 
while  coming  out." 

His  eye  went  from  the  rose  to  her ;  he  thought  the  one 
was  a  mere  emblem  of  the  other.  Fleda  was  usually  very 
quiet  in  her  demonstrations ;  it  was  as  if  a  little  green  bud 
had  suddenly  burst  into  a  flush  of  loveliness;  and  he  saw, 
it  was  as  plain  as  possible,  that  good-will  to  him  had  been 
the  moving  power.  He  was  so  much  struck  and  moved 
that  his  thanks,  though  as  usual  perfect  in  their  kind,  were 
far  shorter  and  graver  than  he  would  have  given  if  he  had 
felt  less.  He  turned  away  from  the  house,  his  mind  full 
of  the  bright  unsullied  purity  and  single-hearted  good-will 
that  had  looked  out  of  that  beaming  little  &ce ;  he  seemed 
to  see  them  again  in  the  flower  he  &ld  in  his  hand,  and  he 
saw  nothing  else  as  he  went. 

Mr.  Garleton  preached  to  himself  all  the  way  home,  and 
his  text  was  a  rose. 

Laugh  who  will.  To  many  it  may  seem  ridiculous;  and 
to  most  minds  it  would  have  been  impossible ;  but  to  a 
nature  very  finely  wrought  and  highly  trained,  many  a 
voice  that  grosser  senses  cannot  hear  comes  with  an  utter- 
ance as  clear  as  it  is  sweet-spoken;  many  a  touch  that 
coarser  nerves  cannot  heed  reaches  the  springs  of  the  deeper 
life;  many  a  truth  that  duller  eyes  have  no.  skill  to  see 
shews  its  fair  features,  hid  away  among  the  petals  of  a  rose, 
or  peering  out  between  the  wings  of  a  butterfly,  or  reflected 
in  a  bright  drop  of  dew.  The  material  is  but  a  veil  for  the 
spiritual ;  but  then  eyes  must  be  quickened,  or  the  veil  be- 
comes an  impassable  cloud. 

That  particular  rose  was  to  Mr.  Garleton's  eye  a  most 
perfect  emblem  and  representative  of  its  little  giver.  He 
traced  out  the  points  of  resemblance  as  he  went  along. 
The  delicacy  and  character  of  refinement  for  which  that 
kind  of  rose  is  remarkable  above  many  of  its  more  superb 
kindred ;  a  refinement  essential  and  unalterable  by  decay 
or  otherwise,  as  true  a  characteristic  of  the  child  as  of  the 
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flower;  a  delicacy  that  called  for  gentle  handling  and  ten- 
der cherishiiig ; — the  sweetness,  rare  indeed,  but  asserting 
itself  as  it  were  timidly,  at  least  with  equally  rare  modesty  ; 
— the  very  style  of  the  beauty,  that  with  all  its  loveliness 
would  not  startle  nor  even  catch  the  eye  among  its  more 
showy  neighbours ; — and  the  breath  of  purity  that  seemed 
to  own  no  kindred  with  earth,  nor  liability  to  infection. 

As  he  went  on  with  his  musing,  and  drawing  out  this  fait 
character  from  the  type  before  him,  the  feeling  of  contrast^ 
that  he  had  known  before,  pressed  upon  Mr.  Carleton's 
mind ;  the  feeling  of  self-reproach,  and  the  bitter  wish  that 
he  could  be  again  what  be  onoe  had  been,  something  like 
this.  How  changed  now  he  seemed  to  himself— not  a 
point  of  likeness  left.  How  much  less  honourable,  how 
much  less  worth,  how  much  less  dignified,  than  that  fair 
innocent  child.  How  much  better  a  part  she  was  acting  in 
life — what  an  influence  she  was  exerting, — as  pure,  as 
sweet-breathed,  and  as  unobtrusive,  as  the  very  rose  in  his 
hand.  And  he— doing  no  good  to  an  earthly  creature  and 
losing  himself  by  inches. 

He  reached  his  room,  put  the  flower  m  a  glass  on  the 
table,  and  walked  up  and  down  before  it.  It  had  come  to 
a  struggle  between  the  sense  of  what  was  and  the  passionate 
wish  for  what  might  have  been. 

"  It  is  late,  sir,''  said  his  servant  opening  the  door, — ^'  and 
you  were — " 

"  I  am  not  going  out." 

"This  evening,  sir?" 

**  No— not  at  all  to-day.  Spenser ! — ^I  don't  wish  to  seo 
anybody — let  no  one  come  near  me." 

The  servant  retired  and  Guy  went  on  with  his  walk  and 
his  meditations ;  looking  back  over  his  life  and  reviewing, 
with  a  wiser  ken  now,  the  steps  by  which  he  had  come. 
He  compared  the  selfish  disgust  with  which  he  had  cast  off 
the  world  with  the  very  different  spirit  of  little  Fleda's  look 
upon  it  that  morning ;  the  useless,  self-pleasing,  vain  life  he 
was  leading,  with  her  wish  to  be  like  uie  beloved  disciple 
and  do  something  to  heal  the  troubles  of  those  less  liappy 
than  herself.  He  did  not  very  well  comprehend  the  grounds 
of  her  feeling  or  reasoning,  but  he  began  to  see,  mistily, 
that  his  own  had  been  mistaken  and  wild. 
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His  step  grew  slower,  his  eye  more  intent,  his  brow 
quiec 

"  She  is  right  and  I  am  wrong,"  he  thought  "  She  is  by 
fer  the  nobler  creature — worth  many  such  as  I.  Like  her 
1  cannot  be — ^I  cannot  regain  what  I  have  lost, — I  cannot 
undo  what  years  tiave  done.  But  I  can  be  something  other 
than  I  am !  If  there  be  a  system  of  remedy,  as  there  well 
may,  it  may  as  well  take  effect  on  myself  first.  She  savs 
everybody  has  his  work;  I  believe  her.  It  must  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  so.  I  will  make  it  my  business  to  find 
out  what  mine  is ;  and  when  I  have  made  that  sure  I  will 
give  myself  to  the  doing  of  it.  An  All  wise  Governor  must 
look  for  service  of  me.  He  shall  have  it.  Whatever  my 
life  be  it  shall  be  to  some  end.  If  not  what  I  would,  what 
I  can.    If  not  the  purity  of  the  rose,  that  of  tempered  steel !" 

Mr.  Qirleton  walked  his  room  for  three  hours ;  then  rung 
Ibr  his  servant  and  ordered  him  to  prepare  everything  for 
leaving  Paris  the  second  day  thereafter. 

The  next  morning  over  their  coffee  he  told  his  mother  of 
his  purpose. 

"Leave  Paris! — ^To-morrow! — My  dear  Guy,  that  is 
rather  a  sudden  notice." 

"  No  mother — for  1  am  going  alone." 

flis  mother  immediately  bent  an  anxious  and  somewhat 
kerrified  look  upon  him.  fhe  frank  smile  she  met  put  half 
her  suspicions  out  of  her  head  at  once. 

"What  is  the  matter r 

"  Nothing  at  all — if  by  *  matter'  you  mean  mischief." 

"  You  are  not  in  difficulty  with  those  young  men  again  ?" 
•  "  No  mother,"  said  he  coolly.  "  I  am  in  difficulty  with 
no  one  but  myself" 

**  With  yourself!  But  why  will  you  not  let  me  go  with 
you?" 

"  My  business  will  go  on  better  if  I  am  quite  alone." 

«*  What  business?" 

*•  Only  to  settle  this  question  with  myself,"  said  he  smiling. 

"  But  Guy !  you  are  enigmatical  this  morning.  Is  it  the 
question  that  of  all  others  1  wish  to  see  settled  ?" 

"  No  mother,"  said  he  laughing  and  colouring  a  little,— 
•*  I  don't  want  another  half  to  take  care  of  till  I  have  thii 
one  under  management." 
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"I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Mrs.  Garleton.  "Ther« 
is  no  hidden  reason  under  all  this  that  yyu  are  keeping  from 
mel" 

*'  I  won't  say  that.  But  there  is  none  that  need  give 
you  the  least  uneasiness.  There  are  one  or  two  matters  I 
want  to  study  out — I  cannot  do  it  here,  so  I  am  going  where 
I  shall  be  free." 

"Where?" 

"  I  think  I  shall  pass  the  summer  between  Switzerland 
and  Germany." 

"  And  when  and  where  shall  I  meet  you  again  1" 

"  I  think  at  home ; — I  cannot  say  when." 

"At  home!"  said  his  mother  with  a  brightening  face. 
"Then  you  are  beginning  to  be  tired  of  wandisring  at 
last?" 

"  Not  precisely,  mother, — rather  out  of  humour." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  of  anything,"  said  his  mother,  gazing  at 
him  admiringly,  "  that  brings  you  home  again,  Guy." 

"  Bring  me  home  a  better  man,  I  hope,  mother,"  said  he 
kissing  her  as  he  left  the  room.  "  I  will  see  you  again  by 
and  by." 

"*A  better  man!'"  thought  Mrs.  Carleton,  as  she  sat 
with  full  eyes,  the  image  of  her  son  filling  the  place  where 
his  presence  had  been ; — **  I  would  be  willing  never  to  see 
him  better  and  be  sure  of  his  never  being  worse !" 

Mr.  Carleton's  farewell  visit  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rossitur 
not  at  home.  They  had  driven  out  early  into  the  country 
to  fetch  Marion  from  her  convent  for  some  holiday.  Fleda 
came  alone  into  the  saloon  to  receive  him. 

"  I  have  your  rose  in  safe  keeping,  Elfie,"  he  said.  "  It 
has  done  me  more  good  than  ever  a  rose  did  before." 

Fleda  smiled  an  innocently  pleased  smile.  But  her  look 
changed  when  he  added, 

"  I  have  come  to  tell  you  so  and  to  bid  you  good-bye." 

"  Are  you  going  away,  Mr.  Carleton !" 

"Yes." 

"  But  you  will  be  back  soon  ?" 

"  No,  Elfie, — ^I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  ever  come  back." 

He  spoke  gravely,  more  gravely  than  he  was  used ;  and 
Flcda's  acuteness  saw  that  there  was  some  solid  reason 
for  this  sudden  determination.     Her  face  changed  sadly 
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but  she  was  silent,  her  eyes  never  wavering  from  these  that 
read  hers  with  such  gentle  intelligence. 

*^  You  will  be  satisified  to  have  me  go»  Elfie,  when  I  tell 
von  that  I  am  going  on  business  which  I  believe  to  be  dutv. 
Nothing  else  tokes  me  away.  1  am  going  to  try  to  do 
right,*^  said  he  smiling. 

£lfie  could  not  answer  the  smile.  She  wanted  to  ask 
whether  she  should  never  see  him  again,  and  there  was 
another  thought  upon  her  tongue  too ;  but  her  lip  trembled 
and  she  said  nothing. 

"  I  shall  miss  my  good  fairy,"  Mr.  Carleton  went  on 
lightly ; — "  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  do  without  her.  If 
your  wand  was  long  enough  to  reach  so  far  1  would  ask 
you  to  touch  me  now  and  then,  Elfie." 

Poor  Elfie  could  not  stand  it.  Her  head  sank.  She 
knew  she  had  a  wand  that  could  touch  him,,  and  well  and 
.  gratefully  she  resolved  that  its  light  blessing  should  '*now 
and  then"  rest  on  his  head;  but  he  did  not  understand 
that;  he  was  talking,  whether  lightly  or  seriously,  and 
Elfie  knew  it  was  a  little  of  both, — ^he  was  talking  of  want- 
ing her  help,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  help  that  alone  could 
avail  him.  "  Oh  that  he  knew  but  that  T^— What  with  this 
feeling  and  sorrow  together  the  child's  distress  was  exceed- 
ing  great ;  and  the  tokens  of  grief  in  one  so  accustomed  to 
hide  them  were  the  more  painful  to  see.  Mr.  Carleton 
drew  the  sorrowing  little  creature  within  his  arm  and  en- 
deavoured  with  a  mixture  of  kindness  and  lightness  in  his 
tone  to  cheer  her. 

"  I  shall  often  remember  you,  dear  Elfie,"  he  said  ; — "  1 
shall  keep  your  rose  always  and  take  it  with  me  wherever 
I  go. — ^You  must  not  make  it  too  hard  for  me  to  quit  Paris 
— ^you  are  glad  to  have  me  go  on  such  an  errand,  are  you 
not?" 

She  presently  commanded  herself,  bade  her  tears  wait 
till  another  time  as  usual,  and  trying  to  get  rid  of  thost 
that  covered  her  &ce,  asked  him,  "  What  errand  1" 

He  hesitated. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  what  we  were  talking  of  yes. 
ttfrday,  Elfie,"  he  said  at  length.  '<  I  am  going  tc  try  to 
discover  my  duty,  and  then  to  do  it." 

Bet  Fleda  at  that  clasped  his  hand,  and  squeezing  it  in 
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both  hers  bent  down  hor  little  head  over  it  to  hide  her  &08 
and  the  tears  that  streamed  again.  He  hardly  knew  how 
to  understand  or  what  to  say  to  her.  He  half  suspected 
that  there  were  depths  in  that  childish  mind  beyond  his 
fathoming.  He  was  not  however  lefb  to  wait  long.  Fleda, 
though  she  might  now  and  then  be  surprised  into  shewing 
it,  never  allowed  her  sorrow  of  any  kind  to  press  upon  the 
notice  or  the  time  of  others.  She  again  checked  herself 
and  dried  her  face. 

"  There  is  nobody  else  in  Paris  that  will  be  so  sorry  for 
my  leaving  it,"  said  Mr.  Garleton,  half  tenderly  and  half 
pleasantly. 

**  There  is  nobody  else  Uiat  has  so  much  cause,"  said 
Elfie,  near  bursting  out  again,  but  she  restrained  herself. 

**  And  you  will  not  come  here  again,  Mr.  Carleton  1"  an 
said  afler  a  few  minutes. 

"  I  do  not  say  that — it  is  possible — if  I  do,  it  wiU  be  to 
see  you,  Elfie." 

A  shadow  of  a  smile  passed  over  her  face  at  that,  b 
was  gone  instantly. 

"  My  mother  will  not  leave  Paris  yet,"  he  went  on, — 
•*  you  will  see  her  often." 

But  he  saw  that  Fleda  was  thinking  of  something  else ; 
she  scarce  seemed  to  hear  him.  She  was  thinking  of 
something  that  troubled  her. 

"  Mr.  Carleton — ^"  she  began,  and  her  colour  dianged. 

"Speak,  Elfie." 

Her  colour  changed  again.  "Mr.  Carleton — ^wiU  you  be 
displeased  if  I  say  something  1" 

"  Don't  you  know  me  better  than  to  ask  me  that,  Elfie  V^ 
ne  said  gently. 

"  1  want  to  ask  you  something, — if  you  won't  mind  my 
saying  it" 

"  What  is  it  1"  said  he,  reading  in  her  face  that  a  request 
was  behind.     "  I  will  do.it." 

Her  eyes  sparided,  but  she  seemed  to  have  some  diffi* 
eulty  in  going  on. 

"  I  will  do  it,  whatever  it  is,"  he  said  watching  her. 

**  Will  you  wait  for  me  one  moment,  Mr.  Carleton  V 

"Half  an  hour."' 

She  sprang  away  her  face  absolutely  flashing  pleamrt 
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through  her  tears.  It  was  much  soberer,  and  again  doubt- 
Ail  and  changing  colour,  when  a  few  minutes  afterwards  she 
came  back  with  a  book  in  her  hand.  With  a  strikuig  mix- 
ture of  timidity,  modesty,  and  eagerness  in  her  countenance 
she  came  forward,  and  putting  the  little  volume,  which  was 
her  own  bible,  into  Mr.  Garleton's  hands  said  under  her 
breath,  ^*  Please  read  it."    She  did  not  venture  to  look  up. 

lie  saw  what  the  book  was ;  and  then  taking  the  gentle 
hand  which  had  given  it,  he  kissed  it  two  or  three  times. 
If  it  had  been  a  princess's  he  could  not  with  more  respect. 

"  You  have  my  promise,  Elfie,"  he  said.  "I  need  not 
repeat  itf  * 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  gave  him  a  look  so  grateful,  so 
loving,  so  happy,  that  it  dwelt  for  ever  in  his  remem- 
brance. A  moment  after  it  had  faded,  and  she  stood  still 
where  he  had  left  her,  listening  to  his  footsteps  as  they 
went  down  the  stairs.  She  heard  the  last  of  them,  and 
then  sank  upon  her  knees  by  a  chair  and  burst  into  a  pas- 
sion of  tears.  Their  time  was  now  and  she  let  them  come. 
It  was  not  only  the  losing  a  loved  and  pleasant  friend,  it 
was  not  only  the  stirring  of  sudden  and  disagreeable  ex- 
citement ; — poor  Elfie  was  crying  for  her  bible.  It  had 
been  her  father's  own — it  was  filled  with  his  marks — ^it  was 
precious  to  her  above  price — and  Elfie  cried  with  all  her 
heart  for  the  loss  of  it.  She  had  done  what  she  had  on  the 
spur  of  the  emei^ency — she  was  satisfied  she  had  done 
right ;  she  would  not  take  it  back  if  she  could ;  but  not 
the  less  her  bible  was  gone,  and  the  pages  that  loved  eyes 
had  looked  upon  were  for  hers  to  look  upon  no  more.  Her 
very  heart  was  wrung  that  she  should  have  parted  with  it, 
—and  yet, — ^what  could  she  do  ? — It  was  as  bad  as  the 
parting  with  Mr.  Carleton. 

That  agony  was  over,  and  even  that  was  shortened  for 
**'  Hugh  would  find  out  that  she  had  been  crying."  Hours 
bad  passed,  and  the  tears  were  dried,  and  the  little  face  was 
bending  over  the  wonted  tasks  with  a  shadow  upon  its 
wonted  cheerfulness, — when  Rosaline  came  to  tell  her  that 
Victor  said  there  was  somebody  in  the  passage  who  wanted 
to  see  her  and  would  not  come  in. 

It  was  Mr,  Carleton  himself.  He  gave  her  a  parcel, 
nuilod  at  her  without  saying  a  word,  kissed  her  hand  earn 
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estly,  and  was  gone  again.  Fleia  ran  to  her  own  room, 
and  took  the  wrappers  off  such  a  beauty  of  a  bible  as  she 
had  never  seen ;  bound  in  blue  velvet,  with  clasps  of  gold 
and  her  initials  in  letters  of  gold  upon  the  cover.  Fleda 
hardly  knew  whether  to  be  most  pleased  or  sorry ; 
for  to  have  its  place  so  supplied  seemed  to  put  her 
lost  treasure  further  away  than  ever.  The  result  was 
another  flood  of  very  tender  tears;  in  the  very  shedding 
of  which  however  the  new  little  bible  was  bound  to  lier 
heart  with  cords  of  association  as  bright  and  as  incorrupt- 
ible as  its  gold  mountings. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 


■   Rbt  tportowwe  Mwk  M  oantodrldhMoT  iDMwlwIgonpoatlMirtrtamoftf* 

FLED  A  had  not  been  a  year  in  Paris  when  her  uncle  sud- 
denly made  up  his  mind  to  quit  it  and  go  home.  Some 
trouble  in  money  af&irs,  felt  or  feared,  brought  him  to  this 
step,  which  a  month  before  he  had  no  definite  purpose  of 
ever  taking.  There  was  cloudy  weather  in  the  financial 
world  of  New  York  and  he  wisely  judged  it  best  that  his 
own  eyes  should  be  on  the  spot  to  see  to  his  own  interests. 
Nobody  was  sorry  for  this  determination.  Mrs.  Rossitur 
always  liked  what  her  husband  liked,  but  she  had  at  the 
same  time  a  decided  predilection  for  home.  Marion  was 
glad  to  leave  her  convent  for  the  gay  world,  which  her 
parents  promised  she  should  immediately  enter.  And 
Hugh  and  Fleda  had  too  lively  a  spring  of  happiness  within 
themselves  to  care  where  its  outgoings  should  be. 

So  home  they  came,  in  good  mood,  brmging  with  them 
all  manner  of  Parisian  delights  that  Paris  could  part  with. 
Furniture,  that  at  home  at  least  they  might  forget  where 
they  were ;  dresses,  that  at  home  or  abrosid  nobody  might 
fbi^et  where  they  had  been ;  pictures  and  statuary  and 
engravings  and  books,  to  satisfy  a  taste  really  strong  and 
well  cultivated.  And  indeed  the  other  items  were  quite  as 
much  for  this  purpose  as  for  any  other.  A  French  cook  for 
Mr.  Rossitur,  and  even  Rosaline  for  his  wife,  who  declared 
she  was  worth  all  the  rest  of  Paris.  Hugh  cared  little  for 
any  of  these  things ;  he  brought  home  a  treasure  of  books 
and  a  flute,  to  which  he  was  devoted.  Fleda  cared  for 
them  all^  even  Monsieur  Emile  and  Rosaline,  for  her  undle^s 
and  aunt's  sake;  but  her  special  joy  was  a  beautiful  little 
Ring  Qiarles  which  had  been  sent  her  by  Mr.  Garletim  a 
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few  weeks  before.  It  came  with  the  iindest  of  letters,  say- 
ing that  some  matters  bad  miade  it  inexpedient  for  him  to 
pass  through  Paris  on  his  way  home  but  that  he  hoped 
nevertheless  to  see  her  soon.  That  intimation  was  the  only 
thing  that  made  Fleda  sorry  to  leave  Paris.  The  little  dog 
was  a  beauty,  allowed  to  be  so  not  only  by  his  mistress  but 
by  every  one  else ;  of  the  true  black  and  tan  colours ;  and 
FJeda's  dearly  loved  and  constant  companion. 

llie  life  she  and  Hugh  led  was  little  changed  by  the 
^ange  of  place.  They  went  out  and  came  in  as  they  had 
done  in  Paris,  and  took  the  same  quiet  but  intense  happi- 
ness in  the  same  quiet  occupations  and  pleasures ;  only  the 
Tuileries  and  Champs  Elys6es  had  a  miserable  substitute  in 
the  Battery,  and  no  substitute  at  all  anywhere  else.  And 
the  pleasant  drives  in  the  environs  of  Paris  were  missed  too 
and  bad  nothing  in  New  York  to  supply  their  place.  Mrs* 
Rossi tur  always  said  it  was  impossible  to  get  out  of  New 
York  by  land,  and  not  worth  the  trouble  to  do  it  by  water* 
But  then  in  the  house  Fleda  thought  there  was  a  great  gain. 
The  dirty  Parisian  Hotel  was  well  exchanged  for  the  bright 
clean  well-appointed  house  in  State  street.  And  if  Broad- 
way was  disagreeable,  and  the  Park  a  weariness  to  the  eyes, 
afler  the  dressed  gardens  of  the  French  capital,  Hugh  and 
Fleda  made  it  up  in  the  delights  of  the  luxuriously  fur- 
nished library"  and  the  dear  at-home  feeling  of  having  the 
whole  house  their  own. 

They  were  lefl,  those  two  children,  quite  as  much  to 
themselves  as  ever.  Marion  was  going  into  company,  and 
she  and  her  mother  were  swallow^  up  in  the  consequent 
necessary  calls  upon  their  time.  Marion  never  had  been 
anything  to  Fleda.  She  was  a  fine  handsome  girl,  out- 
wardly, but  seemed  to  have  more  of  her  &ther  than  her 
mother  in  her  composition,  though  colder-natured  and  more 
wrapped  up  in  self  than  Mr.  Rossitur  would  be  called  by 
anybody  that  knew  him.  She  had  never  done  anything  to 
draw  Fleda  towards  her,  and  even  Hugh  had  very  little  of 
her  attention.  They  did  not  miss  it.  They  were  every- 
thing to  each  other. 

Everything, — for  now  morning  and  night  there  was  n 
sort  of  whirlwind  in  the  house  which  carried  the  mother  and 
daughter  round  and  round  and  permitted  no  rest;  and  Mr 


Rossitar  himself  was  drawn  in.  It  was  worse  tliaii  it  had 
been  in  Paris.  There,  with  Marian  in  her  convent,  there 
were  oflen  evenings  when  thej  did  not  go  abroad  nor  re> 
oeive  company  and  spent  the  time  quietly  and  happOy  in 
each  other's  society.  No  such  evenings  now ;  if  by  chance 
there  were  an  unoccupied  one  Mrs.  Rossitui  and  h^  daugh- 
ter were  sure  to  be  tired  and  Mr.  Rossi tur  busy. 

Hugh  and  Fleda  in  those  bustling  times  retreated  to  the 
library  ;  Mr.  Rossitur  would  rarely  have  that  invaded;  and 
while  the  net  was  so  eagerly  cast  for  pleasure  among  the 
gay  company  below,  pleasure  had  often  slipped  away  and 
hid  herself  among  the  things  on  the  library  table,  and  was 
dancing  on  every  page  of  Hugh's  book  and  minding  each 
stroke  of  Fleda's  pencil  and  cocking  the  spaniel's  ears  when- 
ever his  mistress  looked  at  him.  King,  the  spanjpl,  lay  on 
a  silk  cushion  on  the  library  table,  his  nose  just  touching 
Fleda's  fingers,  lleda's  drawing  was  mere  amusement ; 
she  and  Hugh  were  not  so  burthened  with  studies  that  thej 
had  not  always  their  evenings  free,  and  to  tell  truth,  mwSik 
more  than  their  evenings.  Masters  indeed  they  had  ;  but 
the  heads  of  the  house  were  busy  with  the  interests  of  their 
grown-up  child,  and  perhaps  with  other  interests;  and  took 
it  for  granted  that  all  was  going  right  with  the  young  ones. 

^  Haven't  we  a  creat  deal  better  time  than  they  have 
down  stairs,  Fleda  ?    said  Hugh  one  of  these  evenings. 

**  Hum — ^yes — "  answered  Fleda  abstractedly,  stroking 
into  order  some  old  man  in  her  drawing  with  great  intent 
ness. — "  King ! — you  rascal — keep  back  and  be  quiet,  sir ! — ^ 

Nothing  could  be  conceived  more  gentle  and  loving  than 
Fleda's  tone  oi  fault-finding,  and  her  repulse  only  fell  short 
of  a  caress. 

"What's he  doing r 

**  Wants  to  get  into  my  lap." 

"  Why  don't  you  let  him  !^' 

^Because  I  don't  choose  to— a  silk  cushion  is  good 
enough  for  his  majesty.  King ! — ^"  (laying  her  soft  (»eek 
against  the  little  dog's  soft  head  and  forsaking  her  drawing 
for  the  purpose.) 

**  How  you  do  love  that  dog !"  said  Hugh. 

"  Very  well — why  shouldn't  I  ? — provided  he  steals  no 
love  from  anybody  else,"  said  Fleda,  still  caressing  him. 
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*^  What  a  noise  somebody  is  making  down  stairs  !**  said 
Hugh.  "  I  don't  think  I  should  ever  want  to  go  to  large 
parties,  Fleda,  do  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  said  Fleda,  whose  natural  taste  for  soci- 
ety was  strongly  developed; — "it  would  depend  upon 
what  kind  of  parties  they  were." 

"  I  shouldnt  like  them,  I  know,  of  whatever  kind,"  said 
Hugh.     "  What  are  you  smiling  at  ?" 

**  Only  Mr.  Pickwick's  face,  that  I  am  drawing  here." 

Hugh  came  round  to  look  and  laugh^  and  then  began 
again. 

"  I  can't  think  of  anything  pleasanter  than  this  room  as 
we  are  now." 

"You  should  have  seen  Mr.  Carleton's  library,"  said 
Fleda  in  a  musing  tone,  going  on  with  her  drawing. 

"  Was  it  so  much  better  tSan  this?" 

Fleda's  eyes  gave  a  slight  glance  at  the  room  and  then 
looked  down  again  with  a  little  shake  of  her  head  suffi- 
ciently expressive. 

"  Well,"  said  Hugh,  "you  and  I  do  not  want  any  better 
dum  this,  do  we,  Fleda  T 

Fleda's  smile,  a  most  satisfactory  one,  was  divided  be- 
tween him  and  Kin^. 

f*  I  don't  believe,"'  said  Hugh,  "  you  would  hate  loved 
that  dog  near  so  well  if  anybody  else  had  given  him  to 
you." 

"  I  don't  believe  I  should ! — ^not  a  quarter,"  said  Fleda 
with  sufficient  distinctness. 

"  I  never  liked  that  Mr.  Carleton  as  well  as  you  did.'* 

"That  is  because  you  did  not  know  him,'''  said  Fleda 
quietly. 

"  Do  you  think  he  was  a  good  man,  Fleda  ?" 

"  He  was  very  good  to  me,"  said  Fleda,  "  always.  What 
rides  I  did  have  on  that  great  black  horse  of  his !  — 

"A  black  horse r 

"  Yes,  a  great  black  horse,  strong,  but  so  gentle,  and  he 
went  so  delightfully.  His  name  was  Harold.  Oh  I  should 
'ike  to  see  that  horse! — When  I  wasn't  with  him,  Mr. 
Carleton  used  to  ride  another,  the  greatest  beauty  of  a 
horse,  Hugh ;  a  brown  Arabian — so  slender  and  delicate — 
her  name  was  Zephyr,  and  she  used  to  go  like  the  wind  te 
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be  sure.  Mr.  Oarleton  said  he  wouldn't  trust  me  <m  rook 
ft  fly-away  thing." 

"  But  you  didn't  use  to  ride  alone  1"  said  Hugh. 

"  Oh  no ! — ^and  /  wouldn't  have  been  afraid  if  he  had 
chosen  to  take  me  on  any  one." 

^'But  do  you  think,  Fleda,  he  was  a  good  man?  as  I 
mean  ]" 

^  I  am  sure  he  was  better  than  a  great  many  others,'* 
answered  Fleda  evasively  ; — "  the  worst  of  him  was  infi- 
nitely better  than  the  best  of  half  the  people  down  steirs,-— 
Mr.  Sweden  included." 

"  Sweden ! — ^you  don't  call  his  name  right." 

"  The  worse  it  is  called  the  better,  in  my  opinion,"  taid 
Fleda. 

"  Well,  I  don't  like  hira ;  but  what  makes  you  dislike 
him  so  much?" 

"  1  don't  know — partly  because  Uncle  Rolf  and  Marion 
like  him  so  much,  I  believe — I  don't  think  there  is  any 
moral  expression  in  his  face." 

"  I  wonder  why  they  like  him,"  said  Hugh. 

It  was  a  somewhat  irregular  and  desultory  educadon 
that  the  two  children  gathered  under  this  system  of  things. 
The  masters  they  had  were  rather  for  accomplishments  and 
languages  than  for  anything  solid;  the  rest  they  worked 
out  for  themselves.  Fortunately  they  both  loved  books, 
and  rational  books ;  and  hours  and  hours,  when  Mrs.  Ro»- 
^itur  and  her  daughter  were  payiftg  or  receiving  visits,  they, 
always  together,  were  stowed  away  behind  the  book-caaes 
or  in  the  library  window  poring  patiently  over  pages  of  va. 
rious  complexion ;  the  sofl  turning  of  the  leaves  dr  Fleda's 
frequent  attentions  to  Rincr  the  only  sound  in  the  room. 
They  walked  t(^ther,  talking  of  what  they  had  read, 
though  indeed  they  ranged  beyond  that  into  nameless  and 
numberless  fields  of  speculation,  where  if  they  sometimes 
found  fruit  they  as  oflen  lost  their  way*  However  the 
ha1>it  of  ranging  was  something.  Then  when  they  joined 
the  rest  of  the  family  at  the  dinner-table,  especially  if  oth- 
ers were  present,  and  most  especially  if  a  certain  German 
gentleman  happened  to  be  there  who  the  second  winter 
after  their  return  Fleda  thought  came  very  ofUn,  she  and 
Hugh  would  be  sure  to  find  the  strange  talk  of  the  world 
10  » 
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Uiat  was  going  on  unsuited  and  wearisome  to  theni,  and 
they  would  make  their  escape  up  stairs  again  to  handle  the 
pencil  and  to  play  the  flute  and  to  read,  and  to  draw  plans 
for  the  future,  while  King  crept  upon  the  skirts  of  his  mis- 
tress's gown  and  laid  his  little  head  on  her  feet.  Nobodj 
ever  thought  of  sending  them  to  school.  Hugh  was  a  child 
of  frail  health,  and  though  not  often  very  ill  was  often  near 
ft;,  and  as  for  Fleda,  she  and  Hugh  were  inseparable ;  and 
besides  by  this  time  her  uncle  and  aunt  would  almost  a« 
soon  have  thought  of  taking  the  mats  off  their  delicate 
shrubs  in  winter  as  of  exposing  her  to  any  atmosphere  less 
genial  than  that  of  home. 

For  Fleda  this  doubtful  course  of  mental  training 
wrought  singularly  well.  An  uncommonly  quick  eye  and 
strong  memory  and  clear  head,  which  she  had  even  in 
childhood,  passed  X)ver  no  field  of  truth  or  fancy  without 
making  their  quiet  gleanings ;  and  the  stores  thus  gathered, 
though  somewhat  miscellaneous  and  unarranged,  were  both 
rich  and  uncommon,  and  more  than  any  one  or  she  herself 
knew.  Perhaps  such  a  mind  thus  left  to  itself  knew  a 
more  free  and  luxuriant  growth  than  could  ever  have  flour- 
ished within  the  confinement  of  rules.  Perhaps  a  plant  at 
once  so  strong  and  so  delicate  was  safest  without  the  hand 
of  the  dresser.  At  all  events  it  was  permitted  to  spring 
and  to  pu^  forth  all  its  native  gracefulness  alike  unhindered 
and  unknown.  Cherished  as  little  Fleda  dearly  was,  her 
mind  kept  company  with  no  one  but  herself, — and  Hugh. 
As  to  externals, — music  was  uncommonly  loved  by  both 
the  children,^nd  by  both  cultivated  with  great  success.  So 
much  came  under  Mrs.  Rossitur's  knowledge.  Also  every 
foreign  Signer  and  Madame  that  came  into  the  house  to 
teach  them  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  apt  minds  and 
flexile  tonffues  that  honoured  their  instructions.  In  private 
and  in  public  the  gentle,  docile,  and  affectionate  children 
answered  every  wish  both  of  taste  and  judgment.  And 
perhaps,  in  a  world  where  education  is  not  understood, 
their  guardians  might  be  pardoned  for  taking  it  for  granted 
that  all  was  right  where  nothing  appeared  that  was  wrons ; 
certainljf  they  took  no  pains  to  make  sure  of  the  fact,  in 
this  case,  one  of  a  thousand,  their  n^lect  was  not  punished 
with  disappointment.    They  never  found  out  that  Hugh's 
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ihind  wanted  the  strengthening  that  early  skilful  training 
might  have  given  it  His  intellectual  tastes  were  not  so 
strong  as  Fleda's;  his  reading  was  more  superiidal;  his 
gleanings  not  so  sound  and  in  far  fewer  fields,  and  they 
went  rather  to  nourish  sentiment  and  &noy  than  to  stimulate 
thought  or  lay  up  food  for  it.  But  his  parents  saw  nothing 
of  this. 

The  third  winter  had  not  passed,  when  Fleda's  discernment 
saw  that  Mr.  Sweden,  as  she  called  him,  the  Gennan  gen- 
tleman, would  not  oease  coming  to  the  house  till  he  had 
carried  off  Marion  with  him.  Her  opinion  on  the  subject 
was  delivered  to  no  one  but  Hugh. 

That  winter  introduced  them  to  a  better  acquaintance. 
One  evening  Dr.  Gregory,  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  Rossitur's,  had 
been  dinfng  wi^  her  and  was  in  the  drawing-room.  Mr. 
Sdiwiden  Imd  been  there  too,  and  he  and  Marion  and  one  or 
two  other  young  {^ople  had  gone  out  to  some  popular  enter- 
tainment The  children  knew  little  of  Dr.  Gregory  but 
that  he  was  a  very  respectable-looking  elderly  gentleman,  a 
little  rough  in  his  manners ;  the  doctor  had  not  long  b^on 
returned  from  a  stay  of  some  years  in  Europe  where  he  had 
been  collecting  rare  books  for  a  fine  public  library,  ^ 
charge  of  which  was  now  entrusted  to  him.  After  talking 
some  time  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rossitur  the  doctor  pushed 
-round  his  chair  to  take  a  lock  at  the  children. 

"  So  that's  Amy's  child./'  said  he.     "  Come  here  Amy." 

'^  That  is  not  my  name,"  Sttid  the  little  girl  coming  for- 
ward. 

"  Isn't  it  ?     It  ought  to  be.    What  is  then  1" 

«  Elfleda." 

'^  Elfleda ! — ^Where  in  the  rr&mo  of  all  that  is  auricular 
did  you  get  such  an  outlandish  name  ?" 

**  My  father  gave  it  to  me,  sir,"  said  Fleda,  with  a  dig- 
nified sobriety  which  amused  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Your  father ! — Hum — I  understand.  And  couldn't  your 
father  find  a  cap  that  fitted  you  without  going  back  to  the 
old-fashioned  days  of  King  Alfred  1" 

"  Yes  sir  ;  it  was  my  grandmother's  cap." 

•*  I  am  afraid  your  grandmother's  cap  isn't  all  of  her  that's 
eoroe  down  to  you,"  said  he,  tapping  his  snuff-box  and  looking 
at  her  with  a  curious  twinkle  in  Ms  eyes.     *^  What  do  yaa 
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will  youreelf  ?  Haven't  you  some  variations  of  this  tongue 
twisting  appellative  to  serve  for  every  day  and  save  trouble  1* 

"  They  call  me  Fleda,*^  said  the  little  girl,  who  could  not 
help  laughing. 

"-Nothing  better  than  thatT 

Fleda  remembered  two  prettier  nick-names  which  had 
been  hers ;  but  one  had  been  given  by  dear  lips  long  agp^ 
and  she  was  not  going  to  have  it  pro&ned  by  common  use ; 
and  "  Elfie"  belonged  to  Mr.  Carleton.  She  would  own  t6 
nothing  but  Fleda. 

"  Well  Miss  Fleda,"  said  the  doctor,  "  are  you  going  to 
school  V 

«  No  sir." 

*•  You  intend  to  live  without  such  a  vulgar  thing  as  learn- 
ing f 

"  No  sir — ^Hugh  and  I  have  our  lessons  at  home  ]" 

**  Teaching  each  other,  I  suppose  1" 

"  O  no,  sir,"  said  Fleda  laughing ; — "  Mme.  Lascelles  and 
Mr.  Schweppenhesger  and  Signor  Barytone  come  to  teach 
us,  besides  our  music  masters." 

"  Do  you  ever  talk  German  with  this  Mr.  What's-his-name 
who  has  just  gone  out  with  your  cousin  Marion  1" 

"  I  never  talk  to  him  at  all,  sir." 

•*  Don't  you  ?  why  not  ?     Don't  you  like  him  1** 

Fleda  said  "  net  part'.cukrly,"  and  seemed  to  wish  to  let* 
the  subject  pass,  but  the  dc-ctor  was  amused  and  pressed  it. 

"  Why  why  don't  you  like  him  1"  said  he ;  "I  am  sure 
he's  a  fine-lookicg  dashir^  gentiemau,— dresses  as  well  as 
anybody,  and  talks  as  much  as  most  people, — why  doii^t 
you  like  him  %    Isn't  he  a  handsome  fellow,  eh  1" 

"  I  dare  say  he  is,  to  many  people,"  said  Fleda. 

"  She  said  she  didn't  think  there  was  any  moral  expres» 
sion  in  his  face,"  ^uid  Hugh,  by  way  of  settling  the  matter. 

"  Moral  expression !"  cried  the  doctor, — "  moral  expre»* 
•ion !— and  what  if  there  isn't,  you  Elf !— what  if  there  isn't  r 

"  I  shouldn't  care  what  other  kind  of  expression  it  had,** 
said  Fleda,  colouring  a  little. 

Mr.  Rossitur  'pished'  rather  impatiently.  The  doctor 
glaneed  at  his  niece,  and  changed  the  subject. 

**  Well  who  teaches  you  English,  Miss  Fie  la?  you  haven't 
told  me  that  yet." 
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**  O  that  we  teach  oareelves,''  said  Heda^  am  ling  as  if  it 
was  a  very  innocent  question. 

"  Hum ! — ^you  do !    Pray  how  do  you  teach  yourselves  ?" 

"  By  reading,  sir." 

"Reading!  And  what  do  you  read?  what  have  you 
read  in  the  last  twelve  months,  now  ?" 

"  1  don't  think  I  could  remember  all  exactly,"  said  Fleda. 
"  "But  you  have  got  a  list  of  them  all,"  said  Hugh,  who 
chanced  to  have  been  looking  over  said  list  a  day  or  two 
before  and  felt  quite  proud  of  it. 

"  Let's  have  it — let  s  have  it,"  said  the  doctor.  And  Mrs. 
Bossitur  laughing  said  "  LiCt's  have  it ;"  and  even  her  hus- 
band commanded  Hugh  to  go  and  fetch  it ;  so  poor  Fleda, 
thoue^^  a  ]^e  unwilling,  was  obliged  to  let  the  list  be 
fortt^Htt.  ^%gh  brought  it,  in  a  neat  little  book  covered 
witl^^K  blottitu^  paper. 

"^^F  for  it,'^8aid  the  doctor; — "  let  us  see  what  this 
English  amounts  to.     Can  you  stand  fire,  Elfledal" 

*  *  Jan.  1.     Robinson  Crusoe.' 

"  Hum — that  sounds  reasonable,  at  all  events." 

"  I  had  it  for  a  New  Year  present,"  remarked  Fleda,  who 

Ptood  by  with  down-cast  eyes,  like  a  person  undergoing  an 

examination. 

*  Jan.  2.    Hiatoire  de  France.' 

"  What  history  of  France  is  this?" 

Fleda  hesitated  and  then  said  it  was  by  Lacretelle. 

"  Lacretelle  1— what,  of  the  Revolution  ?" 

"No  sir,  it  is  before  that;  it  is  in  five  or  six  large 
volumes." 

"  What,  Louis  XV's  time !"  said  the  doctor  muttering  to 
himself. 

'Jan.  27.  2.  ditto,  ditto.' 

" '  Two'  means  the  second  yolume  I  suppose  1" . 

"Yes  sir." 

"  Hum — if  ^ou  were  a  mouse  you  would  gnaw  through 
the  wall  in  time  at  that  rate.    This  is  in  the  original  ?" 

"  Yes  sir." 

•Feb.  ».*  Paris.  L.RK.' 

"  What  do  these  hieroglyphics  mean  1" 

*  A  tme  Uflt  made  by  a  child  of  that  ag*. 
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^That  stands  for  the  *  Library  of  EaterjAiniiig  Knowi- 
edge,'"siiidFleda. 

^^  But  how  is  this  ?— do  you  go  hop  skip  and  jump 
through  these  books,  or  YesA  a  little  and  then  throw  them 
away  ?  Here  it  is  only  seven  days  since  you  began  the 
second  volume  of  Lacretelle — not  time  enough  to  get 
through  it'* 

^'  O  no,  sir,"  said  Fleda  smiling, — ^^  I  like  to  have  several 
books  that  I  am  reading  in  at  once, — I  mean — at  the  same 
time,  you  know ;  and  then  if  I  am  not  in  the  mood  of  one 
I  take  up  another." 

**She  reads  them  all  through,"  said  Hugh, — ^'always, 
though  she  reads  them  very  quick." 

"  Hum — ^I  understand,"  said  the  old  doctor  w^lb^a  hu- 
morous expression,  going  on  with  the  list.  , 

'  March  3.     3  Hist,  de  France.'  ! 

^*  But  you  finish  one  of  these  volumes,  I  suppose,  before 
you  begin  another;,  or  do  you  dip  into  different  parts  of 
the  same  work  at  once  ?" 

"O  no,  sir;— of  course  not!" 

*'  Mar.  5.    Modem  Egyptians.    L.  K  K.    Ap.  13.* 

^  What  are  these  dates  on  the  right  as  well  as  on  the 
lefir 

'^  Those  on  the  right  shew  when  1  fini^ied  the  volume." 

"  Well  I  wonder  what  you  were  cut  out  for  I"  said  the 
doctor.     ^  A  Quaker ! — ^you  aren't  a  Quaker,  are  you  1" 

"  No  sir,"  said  Fleda  laughing. 

"  You  look  like  it,"  said  he. 

*  Feb.  24.     Five  Penny  Magazines,  finished  Mar.  4.' 
"  They  are  in  paper  numbers,  you  know,  sir." 

*  April  4.     4  Hi&t  de.  F.' 

'*  Let  us  see — ^the  third  volume  was  finished  March  2d— 
I  declare  you  keep  it  up  pretty  well." 

*  Ap.  19.     Incidente  of  Travel.' 
"Whose  is  that  r 

"  It  is  by  Mr.  Stephens." 
"How  did  you  like  it?" 
"  O  very  much  indeed" 

"Ay,  I  see  you  did ;  you  finished  it  by  the  first  oi UltLj. 
<  Tour  to  the  Hebrides'— what  1  Johnson's  1 " 
"Yes  air." 


**  Read  it  all  fairiy  through  T 
**  Yes  sir,  certainly." 
He  smiled  and  went  on. 

*  May  12.     Peter  Simple !' 

There  was  quite  a  shout  at  the  heterogeneous  character  of 
Fleda's  reading,  which  she,  not  knowing  exacUy  what  to 
make  of  it,  heard  rather  abashed. 

^^  *  Peter  Simple' !"  said  the  doctor,  settlmg  himself  to  go 
on  with  his  list ; — "  well,  let  us  see. — '  World  withoul 
Souls.'     Why  you  Elf!  read  in  two  days." 

"  It  is  very  short,  you  know,  sir." 

**  What  did  you  think  of  it?" 

"[  likcLl  ^mU  of  it  very  much." 

I f i\  W(**lll  im, «t I II  smiling. 

*  J  \iii\^  1 5,     Qtj]  I J  <i\  \  i  t  h's  Animated  Nature.' 

*  ^*     1^.     1  X:\w  ^A'  Washington.' 
*^  V  1       .,r  Washington]" 

**  ■'. 

"  iium.— *  July  9.  2  Goldsmith's  An.  Na,'  As  I  live, 
begun  the  very  day  the  first  volume  was  finished.  Did  you 
read  the  whole  of  that  1" 

"  O  yes,  sir.     1  liked  that  book  yery  much." 

*  July  12.     5  Hist,  de  France.' 

**"  Two  histories  on  hand  at  once !  Out  of  all  rule,  Miss 
Fleda !     We  must  look  after  you." 

'^Yee  sir;  sometimes  1  wanted  to  read  one,  and  some- 
times I*wanted  to  read  the  other." 

'*  And  you  always  do  what  you  want  to  do,  I  suppose  1" 

^  I  think  the  reading  does  me  more  good  in  that  way." 

*  July  15.    Paley'a  Natural  Theolc^y  !' 

There  was  another  shout.  Poor  Fleda's  eyes  filled  with 
(ears. 

**  What  in  the  world  put  that  book  into  your  head,  or 
before  your  eyes  V-  said  the  doctor. 

*'  1  don't  know,  sir, — ^I  thought  I  should  like  to  read  it,'* 
Mud  Fleda,  drooping  her  eyelids  that  the  bright  drops  under 
them  might  not  be  seen. 

^  And  finished  in  eleven  days,  as  I  live !"  said  the  doctor 
vragging  his  head.     ^  July  \9.    3  Goldsmith's  A.  N.' 
•Aug.   6.    4        Do.  Do. 

^  That  it  one  of  Flcdr/s  &vourite  books,"  put  in  Hugh. 


''So  it  seems.  <6  Hist,  de  France.'— What  does  this 
little  cross  meair?" 

"That  shews  when  the  hook  is  finished,"  said  Fleda, 
looking  on  the  page, — "  the  last  volume,  I  mean.'* 

" '  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel'—'  Goldsmith's  A.  N., 
last  vol.'— 'Memoirs  de  Sullv' — in  the  French  1" 

"Yes  sir." 

" ' Life  of  Newton'— What's  this?-*.'  Sep.  8.  1  Fairy 
Queen  !' — ^not  Spenser's  ?*' 

"  Yes  sir,  I  believe  so— the  Fairy  Queen,  in  five 
volumes." 

The  doctor  looked  up  comically  at  his  niece  and  her  hus* 
band,  who  were  both  sitting  or  standi  n;.^  clos^  b_v, 

"*Sep.  10.     Paolo  e  Virginia.' — In  whiitlaitguuL;!.  : ' 

"Italian,  sir;  I  was  just  beginning,  artd  I  kiyen't  fin- 
ish«»d  it  yet." 

"'Sep.  16.  Milner's  Church  Hbtory'l — Wliat  the. 
deuce! — 'Vol.  2.  Fairy  Queen.' — Why  this  must  have 
been  a  favourite  book  too." 

"  That's  one  of  the  books  Fleda  loves  best,"  said  Hugh ; 
— "  she  went  through  that  veiy  fest." 

"  Over  it,  you  mean,  I  reckon ;  how  much  did  you  skip. 
Fleda  r 

"I  didn't  skip  at  all,"  said  Fleda:  "I  read  every  word 
of  it" 

" '  Sep.  20.  2  Mem.  de  Sully.'— Well,  you're  an  Indus, 
trious  mouse,  I'll  say  that  for  you. — What's  this — ^'Don 
Quixotte !' — '  Life  of  Howard' — '  Nov.  17.  3  Fairy  Queen.' 
—'Nov.  29.  4  Fairy  Queen.'— ' Dec  8.  1  Goldsmith's 
England.' — Well  if  this  list  of  books  is  a  fair  exhibit  of 
your  taste  and  capacity,  you  have  a  most  happily  propor- 
tioned set  of  intellectuals.  Let  us  see — History,  fim,  fiiota, 
nature,  theology,  poetry  and  divinity ! — upon  my  soul ! — 
and  poetry  and  history  the  leading  features ! — a  little  fiin, 
— ^as  much  as  you  could  lay  your  hand  on,  I'll  warrant,  by 
that  pinch  in  the  comer  of  your  eye.  And  here,  the  elev- 
enth of  December,  you  finished  the  Fairy  Queen ; — and 
ever  since,  1  suppose,  you  have  been  imagining  yourself  the 
'faire  Una,'  with  Hugh  standiKg  for  Prince  Arthur  or  ths 
Bed-cross  knisht, — haven't  you  ]" 

"  No  sir.    T  didn't  imagine  anything  abou^  it.  * 


**  Dmi*t  tcU  me !    What  did  jou  read  It  for  T 

**  Only  because  I  liked  it,  sir.  I  liked  it- better  than  aaj 
other  book  I  read  last  year." 

•*  You  did !  Well,  the  year  ends,  I  see,  with  another 
▼olume  of  Sully.  I  won't  enter  upon  this  year's  list. 
l*ray  how  much  of  all  'these  volumes  do  you  suppose  you 
remember  %  Til  try  and  find  out,  next  time  I  com^to  see 
^ou.  I  can  give  a  guess,  if  you  3tudy  with  that  Utile  pug 
m  your  lap.**^  -^ 

^^He  is  not  a  pug!"  said  Fleda,  in  whose  arm^^King 
was  lying  luxuriously, — "and  he  never  gets  into  my  lap 

"DoVthul     Why  notr^ 

^  Btrcaitae  I  dun'^l  like  it,  sir.  I  don't  like  to  see  dogs  in 
laps" 

"  But  all  the  litdtt^  In  the  land  do  it,  you  little  Saxon !  it 
is  u]ilven!;%ny  can?tiiliri3d  a  mark  of  distinction." 

"  I  viiT\\  ht  ]p  wka  all  the  ladies  in  the  land  do,"  said 
Fleda.  "  That  won't  alter  mv  liking,  and  I  don't  diink  a 
lady's  lap  is  a  place  for  a  dog. 

'^I  wish  you  were  my  daughter!"  said  the  old  doctor, 
shaking  his  head  at  her  with  a  comic  fierce  expression  of 
eountenance,  which  Fleda  perfectly  understood  and  laughed 
at  accordingly.  Then  as  the  two  children  with  the  dog 
went  off  into  the  other  room,  he  said,  turning  to  his  niece 
and  Mr.  Rosntur, 

""  If  that  girl  ever  takes  a  wrong  turn  with  the  bit  in  her 
teeth,  you'll  be  puzzled  to  hold  her.  What  stuff  will  you 
make  the  reins  of?" 

"  I  don't  think  she  ever  will  take  a  wiong  turn,"  said  Mr. 
Rossi  tur. 

**  A  look  is  enough  to  manage  her,  if  she  did,"  said  hia 
wife.     **  Hugh  is  not  more  gentle." 

^  I  should  be  inclined  rather  to  fear  her  not  having  sta* 
bility  of  character  enough,"  said  Mr.  Rossitur.  "ohe  ki 
io  \eTy  meek  and  yielding,  I  almost  doubt  whether  any. 
thing  would  give  her  courage  to  take  ground  of  her  own 
and  keep  it." 

"  Hum well,  well !"  said  the  old  doctor,  walking  off 

aAei  the  children.  "Prince  Arthur,  will  you  bring  this 
damsel  up  to  my  den  some  of  these  days  ? — the  *  fair* 
10* 


Una'  is  safe  from  the  wild  beasts,  you  know.; — an^  PU 
•hew  her  books -enough  to  build  herself  a  house  with,  if  she 
likes." 

l^e  aoceptanoe  of  this  invitation  led.  to  some  of  the 
pleasantest  hours  of  Fleda's  city  life.  The  visits  to  the 
great  library  became  very  frequent.  Dr.  Gr^ory  and  the 
childr^  were  little  while  in  growing  fond  of  each  other ; 
he  lo^ed  to  see  them  and  taught  them  to  come  at  suc^ 
times  as  the  library  was  free  of  visiters  and  his  hands  of 
engagements.  Then  he  delighted  himself  with  giving  them 
pleasure,  especially  Fleda,  whosia  quick  curiosity  and  Intel 
ligence  were  a  constant  amusement  to  him.  He  would 
establish  the  children  in  some  comer  of  the  lai^e  apart- 
ments, out  of  the  way  behind  a  screen  of  books  and  tables ; 
and  there  shut  out  from  the  world  they  would  enjoy  a  kind 
of  &iry]and  pleasure  over  some  volume  or  set  cdf  engra- 
vings that  they  could  not  see  at  home.  Hours  and  hours 
were  spent  so.  Fleda  would  stand  clasping  her  hands  be- 
fore Audubon,  or  rapt  over  a  finely  illustrated  book  of 
travels,  or  going  through  and  through. with  Hugh  the  works 
o^  the  best  masters  of  the  pencil  and  the  gravet*.  The  doe- 
tor  found  he  could  trust  them,  and  then  all  the  treasures  of 
the  library  were  at  their  disposal.  Very  often  he  put  oho- 
8^  pieces  of  reading  into  their  hands ;  and  it  was  pleasant- 
est of  all  when  he  was  not  busy  and  came  and  sat  down 
with  them ;  for  with  all  his  odd  manner  he  was  extremely 
kind,  and  could  and  did  put  them  in  the  way  to  profit 
greatly  by  their  opportunities.  The  doctor  and  the  diil* 
dren  had  nice  times  there  together. 

They  lasted  for  many  monUis,  and  grew  more  and  more 
worth.  Mr.  Schwiden  carried  off  Marion,  as  Fleda  had 
foreseen  he  would,  before  the  end  of  spring ;  and  after  she 
was  gone  something  like  the  old  pleasant  Paris  life  was 
taken  up  again.  They  had  no  more  company  now  than  was 
agreeable,  and  it  was  picked  not  to  suit  Marion's  taste  but 
her  father's, — a  very  different  matter.  Fleda  and  Hugh 
were  not  forbidden  the  dinner-table,  and  so  had  the  good 
of  hearing  much  useful  conversation  from  which  the  former, 
according  to  custom,  made  her  steady  precious  gleanings. 
The  pleasant  evenines  in  the  family  were  still  bettei' enjoyed 
than  they  used  Uy  be ;  Fleda  was  older ;   an')  ^he  smig 
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IiandflOme  Ainerican  house  had  a  home^feciing  to  her  that 
the  wide  Parisian  saloons  never  knew.  She  had  becom« 
bound  to  her  uncle  and  aunt  by  all  but  the  ties  of  blood ; 
nobody  in  the  house  ever  remembered  that  she  was  not 
bom  their  daughter ;  except  indeed  FJeda  herself,  who  re. 
membered  everything,  and  with  whom  the  forming  of  any 
new  affections  or  relations  somehow  never  blotted  out  or 
even  faded  the  register  of  the  old.  It  lived  in  all  its  bright- 
iiess ;  the  writing  of  past  loves  and  friendships  was  as  plain 
ks  ever  in  her  heart;  and  oflen,  often  the  eye  and  the- kiss 
of  memory  fell  upon  it  In  the  secret  of  her  heart's  core; 
lor  still,  as  at  the  first,  no  one  had  a  suspicion  of  the  mov- 
tags  of  thought  that  were  beneath  that  childish  brow.  No 
i4ie  guessed  how  clear  a  judgment  weighed  and  decided 
upon  many  things.  No  one  dreamed,  amid  their  busy, 
bustling,  thoughtless  life,  how  oflen,  in  the  street,  in  her 
bed,  in  company  and  alone,  her  mother's  last  prayer  was  in 
Meda's  heart ;  well  cherished ;  never  forgotten. 

Her  education  and  Hugh's  meanwhile  went  on  after  the 
i»ld  &shion.  If  Mr.  Rossi tur  had  more  time  he  seemed  to 
have  no  more  thought  for  the  matter;  and  Mrs.  Rossitur, 
fine-natured  as  she  was,  had  never  been  trained  to  self- 
exertion  and  of  course  was  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  train- 
ing others.  Her  children  were  pieces  of  perfection,  and 
needed  no  oversight ;  her  house  was  a  piece  of  perfection 
too.  If  either  had  not  been,  Mrs.  Rossitur  would  haVe  been 
utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  mend  matters,— except  in  the  latter 
instance  by  getting  a  new  housekeeper ;  and  as  Mrs.  Renney, 
the  good  woman  who  held  that  station,  was  in  everybody's 
opinion  another  treasure,  Mrs.  Rossitur's  mind  wai  uncrossed 
by  the  shadow  of  such  a  dilemma.  With  Sirs.  Renny  as 
with  every  one  else  Fleda  was  held  in  highest  regard; 
always  welcome  to  her  premises  and  to  those  mysteries  of 
her  trade  which  were  sacred  from  other  intrusion.  Fleda'a 
natural  inquisitiveness  carried  her  oflen  to  the  housekeeper'^ 
room,  and  made  her  there  the  same  curious  and  careful 
observer  that  she  had  been  in  the  library  or  at  the  Louvre. 

"  Come,"  said  Hugh  one  day  when  he  had  sought  and 
found  her  in  Mrs.  Renney's  precincts, — "  come  away,  Fleda ! 
What  do  you  want  to  stand  here  ard  see  Mrs.  R^ney  roll 
butter  .and  sugar  for?" 
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"  My  dear  Mr.  Rossitur!'*  said  Fleda, — "you  don*t  un- 
derstand quclquechoses.  How  do  you  know  but  I  may 
have  to  get  my  living  by  making  them,  some  day.** 

**  By  making  what  1"  said  Hugh. 

"  Quelquechoses, — anglice,  kidishaws, — alias,  sweet  tri- 
fles denominated  merrings." 

"Pshaw,  Fleda r 

"  Miss  Fleda  is  more  likely  to  get  her  living  by  eating 
them,  Mr.  Hugh,  isn't  she  V*  said  the  housekeeper. 

"  I  hope  to  decline  both  lines  of  life,**  said  fleda  laugh- 
mgly  as  she  followed  Hugh  out  of  the  room.  But  her 
chance  remark  had  grazed  the  truth  sufficiently  near. 

Those  years  in  New  York  were  a  happy  time  for  little 
Fleda,  a  time  when  mind  and  body  flourished  under  the 
Sim  of  prosperity.  Luxury  did  not  spoU  her ;  and  any  one 
that  saw  her  in  the  soft  furs  of  her  whiter  wrappings  would 
have  said  that  delicate  cheek  and  frame  were  never  made 
to  know  the  unkind'iaess  of  harsher  things. 
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Wherranto  li  money  good? 
Wbo  hM  H  not  wanta  hardfhjod. 
Who  ha*  H  hMM  mocb  tronbto  and  eara» 
Wbo  once  haa  had  11  haa  deapair. 

LoNorsLLOvr.    fWn*(A«  On  win. 


r*  was  the  middle  of  winter.  One  d^y  Hugh  and  Fleda 
had  come  home  from  their  walk.  They  dashed  into  the 
parlour,  complaining  that  it  was  bitterly  cold,  and  began 
unrobing  before  the  glowing  grate,  which  was  a  mass  of 
living  fire  from  end  to  end.  Mrs.  Rossitur  was  there  in  an 
easy  chair,  alone  and  doing  nothing.  That  was  not  a  thing 
absolutely  unheard  of,  but  Fleda  had  not  pulled  off  her 
second  glove  before  she  bent  down  towards  her  «nd  in  a 
diaiiffed  tone  tenderly  asked  if  she  did  not  feel  well  ? 

IhlGrs.  Rossitur  looked  up  in  her  &ce  a  minute,  and  then 
drawing  her  down  kissed  the  blooming  cheeks,  one  and 
the  other  several  times.  But  as  she  looked  off  tQ  the  fire 
again  Fleda  saw  that  it  was  through  watering  eyes.  She 
dropped  on  her  knees  bv  the  side  of  the  easy  chair  that  she 
mi^t  have  a  better  sight  of  that  face,  and  tried  to- read  it 
as  she  asked  again  what  was  the  matter ;  and  Hugh  com% 
iDg  to  the  other  side  irepeated  her  question.  His  mother 
passed  an  arm  round  each,  looking  wistfully  from  one  to 
the  oth^  and  kissing  them  earnestly,  but  she  said  only, 
with  a  very  heart-felt  emphasis,  "  Poor  children  !" 

Fleda  was  now  afraid  to  speak,  but  Hugh  pressed  his 
inquiry. 

"  Why  *  poor'  mamma  1  what  makes  you  say  so  ?** 

<<  Because  you  are  poor  really,  dear  Hugh.  We  hav« 
lost  everything  we  have  in  the  world.'' 

*'  Mamma !     What  do  you  mean  1" 
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"  Your  &ther  has  foiled." 

"  Failed  ! — ^But  mamma  I  thought  he  wasn't  in  business  I** 

"  So  1  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur ; — "  I  didn't  know 
people  oould  foil  that  were  not  in  business ;  but  it  seems 
they  can.  He  was  a  partner  in  some  concern  or  other,  and 
it's  all  broken  to  pieces,  and  your  fother  with  it,  he  says." 

Mrs.  Rossitur's  foce  was  distressful.  They  were  all 
silent  for  a  little;  Hugh  kissing  his  mother's  wet  cheeks. 
Fleda  had  softly  nestled  her  head  in  her  bosom.  But  Mrs. 
Rossitur  soon  recovered  herself. 

"How  bad  is  it,  mother'^"  said  Hugh. 

"As  bad  as  can  possibly  be." 

**  Is  every  tiling  gone  ?" 
.  "  Everything  !"— 

"  You  don't  mean  the  house,  mamma  1" 

"  The  house,  anc^  all  that  is  in  it." 

The  children's  hearts  were  struck,  and  they  were  silent 
again,  only  a  treinbling  touch  of  Fleda's  lips  spoke  sympa- 
thy and  patience  if  eve^  ^  kiss  did. 

"  But  mamma,"  said  Hugh,  after  he  had  gathered  breath 
for  it, — "  do  you  mean  to  'say  that  everything^  literally 
everything^  is  gone  ]  is  there  nothing  left  ]" 

"  Nothing  in  the  world — not  a  sou." 

"  Then  what  are  we  going  to  do !" 

Mrs.  Rossitur  shook  her  head,  and  had  no  words. 

Fleda  looked  across  to  Hugh  to  ask  no  more,  and  putting 
her  armp  round  her  aunt's  neck  and  laying  cheek  to  cheekj 
shp  sp<»ke  what  comfort  she  could. 

"  Don't,  dear  aunt  Lucy ! — there  will  be  some  way — 
things  always  turn  out  better  than  at  first — I  dare  say  we 
«3hall  And  out  it  isn't  so  bad  by  and  by.  Don't  you  mind 
it,  and  then  we  won't  We  can  be  happy  anywhere  to 
gether." 

if  there  was  not  much  in  the  reasoninsr  there  was  som&> 
thing  in  the  tone  of  the  words  to  bid  Mrs.  R(9^itur  beai 
herself  well.  Its  tremulous  sweetness,  its  anxious  love, 
was  without  a  taint  of  self-recollection  ;  its  sorrow  w*  foi 
her.  Mrs.  Rossitur  felt  that  she  must  not  shew  herself 
overcome.  She  again  kissed  and  blessed  and  pressed  closer 
in- her  arms  her  Tttle  comforter,  while  her  other  hand  wax 
gi^en  to  Hugh. 
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"  I  have  only  heard  about  it  this  morning.  Your  unck 
was  here  telling  me  just  now, — a  little  while  before  yoa 
earoe  in.     Don't  saj  anything  about  it  before  him." 

Why  not  ]    The  words  struok  Fleda  disagreeably. 

**  What  will  be  done  with  the  house,  mamma  1**  laid 
Hugh. 

"  Sold — sold,  and  everything  in  it." 

"  Papa's  books,  mamma !  and  all  the  things  in  the 
library !"  exclaimed  Hu^h,  looking  terrified. 

Mrs.  Rossitur's  face  gave  the  answer ;  do  it  in  words  she 
>ould  not. 

The  children  were  a  long  time  silent,  trying  hard  to  swal- 
low this  bitter  pill ;  and  still  Hugh's  hand  was  in  his 
mother's  and  Fleda's  head  lay  on  her  bosom.  Thought 
was  busy,  going  up  and  down,  and  breaking  the  companion- 
ship they  had  so  long  held  with  the  pleasant  drawing-room 
and  the  tasteful  arrangements  among  which  Fleda  was  so 
much  at  home  ; — the  easy  chairs  in  whose  comfortable  arms 
she  had  had  so  many  an  hour  of  nice  reading ;  the  soft  rug 
where  in  the  very  wantonness  of  frolic  she  had  stretched 
herself  to  play  with  King ;  that  very  luxurious  bright  grate- 
ful of  fire,  which -had  given  her  so  oflen  the  same  ^arm 
welcome  home,  an  apt  introduction  to  the  other  stores  of 
comfort  which  awaited  her  above  and  below  stairs;  the 
rich-coloured  curtains  and  carpet,  the  beauty  of  which  had 
been  such  a  constant  gratification  to  Fleda's  eye ;  and  the 
exquisite  French  table  and  lamps  they  had  brought  out 
with  them,  in  which  her  uncle  and  aunt  had  so  mudi  pride 
and  which  could  nowhere  be  matched  for  elegance  ; — they 
must  all  be  said  '  good-bye'  to ;  and  as  yet  fancy  had  nothing 
to  furnish  the  future  with ;  it  looked  very  bare. 

King  had  come  in  and  wagged  himself  up  close  to  his 
mistress,  but  even  he  could  obtain  nothing  but  the  touch  of 
most  abstracted  finger-ends.  Yet,  though  keenly  recog- 
nised, these  thoughts  were  only  passing  compared  with  the 
anxious  and  sorrowful  ones  that  went  to  her  aunt  and 
uncle;  for  Hugh  and  her,  she  judged,  it  was  less  matter. 
And  Mrs.  Rossitur's  care  was  mpst  for  her  husband ;  and 
Hugh's  was  for  them  all.  His  associations  were  leas 
quick  and  his  tastes  less  kem  than  Fleda's  and  less  a 
part  cf  himself.      Hugh  lived  in  his  affections*    with  a 
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salvo  to  them,  he  oould  bear  to  lose  anything  and  go  an^ 
where. 

'^  Mamma/'  said  he  after  a  long  time, — ^^  will  anything 
be  done  with  Fleda's  books  f 

A  question  that  had  been  in  Fleda's  mind  before,  but 
which  she  had  patiently  forborne  just  then  to  ask. 

"  No  indeed  !"  said  Mrs.  Kossitur,  pressing  Fleda  more 
dosely  and  kissing  in  a  kind  of  rapture  the  dweet  thought- 
ful face ; — ^"  not  yours,  my  darling ;  they  can't  touch  any- 
thing that  belongs  to  you — I  wish  it  was  more — and  I  don't 
suppose  they  will  take  anything  of  mine  either." 

"  Ah,  well !"  said  Fleda  raising  her  head,  "you  have  got 
quite  a  parcel  of  books,  aunt  Lucy,  and  I  have  a  good  many 
—how  well  it  is  I  have  had  so  many  given  me  since  I  have 
been  here ! — ^That  will  mi^ke  quit«  a  nice  little  library,  both 
together,  and  Hugh  has  some ;  I  thought  perhaps  we  shouldn't 
have. one  at  all  left,  and  that  would  have  been  rather  bad." 

^  Rather  bad' !  Mrs.  Rossitur  looked  at  her,  and  was 
dumb. 

"  Only  don't  you  wear  a  vsA  face  for  anything !"  Fleda 
went  on  earnestly ; — "  we  shall  be  perfectly  happy  if  yoa 
and. uncle  Rolf  only  will  be." 

"  My  dear  children !"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  wiping  her  eyes, 
*— "  it  is  for  you  I  am  unhappy — ^you  and  your  uncle ; — t  do 
not  think  of  myself." 

"  And  we  do  not  think  of  ourselves,  mamma,"  said  Hugh. 

"  I  know  it — ^but  -paving  good  children  don't  make  on© 
care  less  about  them,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  the  tears  fairly 
raining  over  her  fingers. 

Hugh  pulled  the  fingers  down  and  again  tried  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  lips. 

"  And  you  know  papa  thinks  most  of  you,  mamma." 

"Ah,  your  father!" — said  Mrs.  Rossitur  shaking  her 
head, — "  I  am  afraid  it  will  go  hard  with  him ! — But  I  will 
be  happy  as  long  as  I  have  you  two,  or  else  I  should  be  a 
very  wicked  woman.  It  only  grieves  me  to  think  of  your 
education  and  prospects — " 

"Fleda's  piano,  mamma!"  said  Hugh  widi  sudden  dis- 
may. 

Mrs.  Rossitur  shook  her  head  again  and  covered  her  eye*, 
while  Fleda  stretehing  across  to  Hugh  gave  him  by  look 


Mid  toodi  S&  earnest  admomtion  to  let  that  subject  alone. 
And  then  with  a  sweetness  and  gentleness  like  nothing  but 
the  breath  of  the  south  wind,  she  wooed  ber  aunt  to  hope 
and  resignation.  Hugh  held  back,  feeling,  or  thinking, 
that  Fleda  could  do  it  better  than  he,  and  watching  her 
progress,  as  Mrs.  Rossi tur  took  her  hand  from  her  face,  and 
smiled,  at  first  mournfully  and  then  really  mirthfully  ia 
Fleda's  &ce,  at  some  sally  that  nobody  but  a  nice  observer 
would  have  seen  was  got  up  for  the  occasion.  And  it  was 
hardly  that,  so  completely  had  the  child  foj^otten  her  own 
sorrow  in  ministering  to  that  of  another.  "  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers*'  I     It  is  always  so. 

**  You  are  a  witch  or  a  fairy,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  catchr 
iflg  her  again  in  her  arms, — ^'  nothing  else !  You  must  try 
your  powers  of  charming  upon  your  unde.'' 

Fleda  laughed,  without  any  ^flR>rt ;  but  as  to  trying  her 
slight  wand  upon  Mr.  Rossitur  she  had  serious  *  doubts. 
And  tike  doubt»  became  certainty  when  they  met  at  dinner ; 
he  looked  so  grave  that  she  dared  not  attadc  him.  It  was 
a  gloomy  meal,  for  the  face  that  should  have  lighted  tha 
whole  table  cast  a  shadow  there. 

Without  at  all  comprehending  the  whole  of  her  husband's 
character  the  sure  magnetism  of  affection  had  enabled  Mrs. 
Rossitur  to  divine  his  thoughts.  Pride  was  his  ruling  pas- 
sion ;  not  such  pride  as  Mr.  Carleton's,  which  was  rather 
like  exaggerated  self-respect,  but  wider  and  more  indiscrim- 
inate in  its  choice  of  objects.  It  was  pride  in  his  family 
name ;  pride  in  his  own  talents,  which  were  considerable ; 
pride  in  his  family,  wife  and  children  and  all  of  which  he 
thought  did  him  honour, — if  they  had  not  his  love  for  them 
assuredly  would  have  known  some  diminishing; — pride  in 
his  wealth  and  in  the  attractions  with  which  it  surrounded 
him ;  and  lastly,  pri^e  in  the  skill,  taste  and  connoisseur- 
ahip  whidi  enabled  him  to  bring  those  attractions  together. 
Furthermore,  his  love  for  both  literature  and  art  was  true 
and  strong ;  and  for  many  years  he  had  accustomed  himself 
to  lead  a  life  of  great  luxuriousness ;  catering  for  body  and 
4nind  in  every  taste  that  could  be  elegantly  enjoyed ;  and 
again  proud  of  the  elegance  of  every  enjoyment.  The 
change  of  circumstances  which  touched  his  pri^e  wounded 
him  at  every  point  where  he  was  vulnerable  at  alL 
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Fleda  had  never  felt  so  afraid  of  him.  She  was  glad  to  aea 
Dr.  Gr^ory  come  in  to  .tea.  Mr.  Rossitur  was  not  there. 
The  Doctor  did  not  touch  upon  afi^^rs,  if  he  had  heard  of 
their  misfortune ;  he  went  on  as  use  ii  in  a  rambling  chee^ 
fill  way  all  tea-time,  talking  mostljf  to  Fleda  and  Hugh. 
But  after  tea  he  talked  no  more  but  sat  still  and  waited  till 
the  master  of  the  house  came  in. 

Fleda  thought  Mr.  Rossitur  did  not  look  glad  to  see  hinu 
But  how  could  he  look  glad  about  anything  %  He  did  not 
sit  down,  and  for  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  kind  of  meaning 
silence.  Fleda  sat  in  the  comer  with  the  heartache,  to  sea 
her  uncle's  gloomy  tramp  up  and  down  the  rich  apartment, 
and  her  aunt  Lucy's  gaze  at  him. 

"  Humph ! — well—So  I"  said  the  Doctor  at  last,— • 
^  YouVe  all  gone  overboard  with  a  smash,  I  understand  f 

The  walker  gave  him  no  regard. 

"  Trije,  is  it'i"  said  the  doctor. 

Mr.  Rossitur  made  no  answer,  unless  a  smothered  grunt 
might  be  taken  for  one. 

**  How  came  it  about  1" 

"  Folly  and  Devilry." 

"Humph! — bad  capital  to  work  upon.  I  hope  the 
principal  is  gone  with  the  interest.  What's  the  amount 
of  your  loss  1" 

*'  Ruin." 

**  Humph. — French  ruin,  or  American  ruini  because 
there's  a  difference.     What  do  you  mean  ?** 

**  I  am  not  so  happy  as  to  understand  you  sir,  but  we 
•hall  not  pay  seventy  cents  on  the  dollar." 

The  old  gentleman  got  up  and  stood  before  the  fire 
with  his  back  to  Mr.  Rossitur,  saying  "that  was  rather 
bad." 

"  What  are  you  goinff  to  do  1" 

Mr.  Rossitur  besitated  a  few  moments  for  an  answer  and 
then  said, 

"  Pay  the  seventy  cents  and  begin  the  world  anew  with 
nothing." 

"  Of  course !"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  understand  that ;  but 
where  and  how  ?  What  end  of  the  world  will  you  take  up 
Brstr 

Mr.  Rossitur  writhed  in  impatience  or  disgust,  and  aftei 
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ftgain  hesitating  answered  drylj  that  he  had  not  deter 
mined. 

"  Have  you  thought  of  anything  in  particular  ?" 

"  Zounds !  no  sir,  except  my  misfortune.  That^s  enough 
for  one  day." 

"  And  too  much,"  said  the  old  doctor,  "  unless  you  can 
mix  some  other  thought  With  it.  That's  what  I  came  for. 
Will  you  go  into  business  ?" 

Fleda  was  startled  by  the  vehemence  with  which  her  uncle 
said  "  No,  never !" — ^and  he  presently  added,  "  I'll  do  noth- 
ing here." 

"  Well,— well,"  said  the  doctor  to  himself;  — "  Will  you 
go  into  the  country  1" 

"  Yes ! — anywhere ! — the  further  the  better." 

Mrs.  Rossitur  startled,  but  her  husband's  fiice  did  not 
encourage  her  to  open  her  lips- 

"  Ay  but  on  a  farm,  I  mean  1"  * 

**0n  anything,  that  will  give  me  a  standing." 

**  r  thought  that  too,"  said  Dr.  Gregory,  now  whirling 
about.  "  1  have  a  fine  piece  of  land  that  wants  a  tenant. 
You  may  take  it  at  an  easy  rate,  and  pay  me  when  the  crops 
come  in.  .  1  shouldn't  expect  so  young  a  farmer,  you  know, 
to  keep  any  closer  terms." 

"How  far  is  it r 

"  Far  enough — up  in  Wyandot  County." 

•* How  large?" 

•'  A  matter  of  two  or  three  hundred  acres  or  so.  It  is 
very  fine,  they  say.  It  came  into  a  fellow's  hands  that  owed 
me  what  I  thought' was  a  bad  debt,  so  for  f^af  he  would 
never  pay  me  I  thought  best  to  take  it  and  pay  him ;  whether 
the  place  will  ever  fill  my  pockets  again  remains  to  be  seen ; 
doubtful,  I  think." 

^  I'll  take  it.  Dr.  Gregory,  and  see  if  I  cannot  bring  that 
about." 

"  Pooh,  pooh !  fill  your  own.  I  am  not  careful  about  it ; 
the  less  money  one  has  the  more  it  jingles,  unless  it  gets 
too  low  indeed.'' 

•*  I  will  take  it.  Dr.  Gregory,  and  feel  myself  under  obli- 
gation to  you."  ^ 

**  No,  I  told  you,  not  till  the  crops  come  in.  No  obligation 


is  binding,  till  the  term  is  up.  Well,  HI  see  you  flirthef 
about  it," 

^  But  Rolf!''  said  Mrs.  Rossitir, — ^'^stop  a  minute,  unolsi 
don't  go  yet, —  Rolf  don't  know  anything  in  the  world  about 
the  management  of  a  farm,  neither  do  1." 

''  The  ^  fiskire  Una'  can  enlighten  you,"  said  the  doctor, 
"having  his  hand  towards  his  Httle  &vourite  in  the  comer,— 
**  but  f  forgot ! — ^Well,  if  you  don't  know,  the  crops  won'l 
come  in — ^that's  all  the  difference." 

But  Mrs.  Rossi  tur  looked  anxiously  at  her  husband.  ''  Do 
you  know  exactly  what  you  are  undertaking,  Rolf  1"  she 
said. 

"  If  I  do  not,  I  presume  I  shall  discover  in  time," 

"  But  it  may  be  too  late,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  in  the  tone 
of  sad  remonstrance  that  bad  gone  all  the  length  it  dared. 

"It  can  not  be  too  late  T'said  her  husband  impatiently. 
*'  If  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  taking  up,  I  know  very  well 
what  I  am  laying  down ;  and  it  does  not  signify  a  straw 
what  comes  after — ^if  it  was  a  snail-shell,  that  would  cover 
my  head !" 

"  Hum — ^"  said  the  old  doctor, — "  the  snail  is  very  well 
in  his  way,  but  I  have  no  idea  that  he  was  ever  cut  out  for 
a  farmer.'^' 

"  Do  you  think  you  will  find  it  a  business  you  would  like, 
Mr.  Rossitur  ?"  said  his  wife  timidly. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  he  facing  about,  "  it  is  not  a  question 
of  liking.  I  will  like  anything  that  will  bury  me  out  of 
the  world !" 

Poor  Mrs.  Rossitur.  She  had  not  yet  come  to  wishing 
herself  buried  alive,  and  she  had  small  faith  in  the  perma« 
nence  of  her  husband's  taste  for  it.  She  looked  desponding. 

"  You  don't  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Rossitur  stopping  again  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  afler  another  turn  and  a  hai^ — ''you 
do  not  suppose  that  I  am  going  to  take  the  labouring  of  the 
fiurm  upon  myself?  I  shall  employ  some  one  of  course,  who 
understands  the  matter,  to  take  all  that  off  my  hands." 

The  doctor  thought  of  the  old  proverb  and  the  aJtenJi- 
tive  the  plough  presents  to  those  who  would  thrive  by  it ; 
Fleda  thought  of  Mr.  Didenhover ;  Mrs,  Rossitur  would 
&in  have  suggested  that  sUch  an  important  person  must  be 
well  paid ;  but  neither  of  them  spoke. 


**  Of  course,''  said  Mr.  Bossitar  haughtily  as  he  west  on 
with  his  walk,  ^  1  do  not  expect  any  more  than  yoo  to  liy« 
in  the  hackwoods  the  life  we  have  heen  leading  liere.  That 
is  at  an  end." 

^  Is  it  a  very  wild  ootmtry  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Rossitur  of  the 
doctor. 

^  No  wild  beasts,  my  dear,  if  that  is  your  meaning, —  and 
I  do  not  suppose  there  are  eren  many  snakes  lefl  by  this 
time." 

^  No,  but  dear  ancle,  I  mean,  is  it  in  an  unsettled  state  1" 

**  No  my  dear,  not  at  all, —  perfectly  quiet" 

**Ah  but,  do  not  play  with  me,"  exclaimed  poor  Mrs. 
Rossitur  between  laughing  and  crying ; — ^^  I  mean  is  it  h,f 
from  any  town  and  not  among  neighbours  ?" 

"  Far  enough  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  morning  calls,"  said 
the  doctor; — "and  when  your. neighbours  borne  to  see  you 
they  will  expect  tea  by  four  o'clock.  There  are  not  a  great 
many  near  by,  but  they  don't  mind  coming  from  fird  or  six 
miles  off." 

Mrs.  Rossitur  looked  chilled  and  horrified.  To  her  he 
had  described  a  very  wild  country  indeed.  Fleda  would 
have  laughed  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  aunt's  &ce ;  but  that 
settled  down  into  a  doubtful  anxious  look  that  pained  her. 
it  pained  the  old  doctor  too. 

"  Come,"  said  he  touching  her  pretty  chin  with  his  fore 
finger, — ^^what  are  you  thinking  of?  folks  may  be  good 
folks  and  yet  have  tea  at  four  o'clock,  mayn't  they  ?" 

"  When  do  they  have  dinner !"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur. 

"  I  really  don't  know.  When  you  get  settled  up  there 
I'll  oome  and  see." 

**  Hardly,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur.  "  I  don't  believe  it  would 
be  possible  for  Emile  to  get  dinner  before  the  tea-time; 
and  1  am  sure  I  shouldn't  like  to  propose  sucii  a  thing  to 
Mrs,  Renney." 

The  doctor  fidgeted  about  a  little  on  the  hearth-rug  aod 
looked  comical,  perfectly  understood  by  one  acute  ob<^rver 
in  the  comer. 

^  Are  you  wise  enough  to  imagine,  Lucy,"  said  Mr.  Ros« 
•itur  sternly,  ^^that  you  can  carry  your  whole  establishment 
with  youl  What  do  you  suppose  Emile  and  Mrs.  Renney 
would  do  in  a  fiurm-house  1" 
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^'I  can  do  without  whateve)*  you  can,"  said  Mrs.  Rossi, 
tur  meekly.  ^'  1  did  not  know  that  you  would  be  willing 
fA)  part  with  Emile,  and  I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Renney  woula 
like  to  leave  us." 

^  I  told  you  before,  it  is  no  more  a  question  of  liking,^ 
answered  he. 

^*  And  if  it  were,''  said  the  doctor,  "  I  have  no  idea  that 
Monsieur  £mile  and  Madame  Renney  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  style  of  a  country  kitchen,  or  think  the  interior  of 
Yankee  land  a  hopeful  sphere  for  their  energies." 

*^  What  sort  of  a  house  is  it  ?"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur. 

"  A  wooden  frame  house,  I  believe." 

*'  No  but,  dear  uncle,  do  tell  me." 

^'  What  sort  of  a  house  1 — Humph — Large  enough,  I  am 
told.     It  will  accommodate  you,  in  one  way." 

"  Comfortable  r 

*'  I  don't  know,"  said  the  doctor  shaking  his  head  ;— 
^*  depends  on  who's  in  it.  No  house  is  that  per  se.  But  I 
reckon  there  isn't  much  plate  glass.  I  suppose  you'll  find 
the  doors  all  painted  blue,  and  every  fireplace  with  a  crane 
in  it" 

*^  A  crane !"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  to  whose  imagination 
the  word  suggested  nothing  but  a  large  water-bird  with  a 
long  neck. 

"  Ay !"  said  the  doctor.  "  But  it's  just  as  welL  You 
won't  want  hanging  lamps  there, — and  candelabra  would 
hardly  be  in  place  either,  to  hold  tallow  candles." 

'^  Tallow  candles !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rossitur.  Her  hus- 
band winced,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  doctor  again, — "  arid  make  them  your- 
self if  you  &re  a  good  housewife.  Come  Lucy,"  said  he 
taking  her  hand,  ^  do  you  know  how  the  wild  fowl  do  on 
the  Chesapeake  1— duck  and  swim  under  water  till  they  can 
shew  their  heads  with  safety  ?  Twon't  spoil  your  eyes  to 
see  by  a  tallow  candle." 

Mrs.  Rossitur  half  smiled,  but  looked  anxiously  towards 
her  husband. 

''  Pooh,  pooh !  Rolf  won't  care  what  the  light  boms  that 
lights  him  to  independence, — and  when  you  scet  there  yoa 
may  illuminate  with  a  whole  whale  if  you  Tike.  By  tha 
way,  Rolf,  there  is  a  fine  water  power  up  yonder,  and  a 
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HtW'^mill  in  good  ord^,  they  tell  me,  but  a  short  ^a>  from 
the  house.  Hugh  might  leam  to  manage  it,  and  it  would 
be  fine  employment  for  him.^ 

^  Hugh !"  said  his  mother  disconsolately.  Mr.  Rossitur 
neither  spoke  nor  looked  an  answer,  l^leda  sprang  for* 
ward. 

«  A  saw-mill !— Unde  Orrin !— where  is  it?'' 

^  Just  a  little  way  from  the  house,  they  say.  Tou  can*t 
manage  it,  fair  Saxon  ! — though  you  look  as  if  you  would 
undertake  all  the  mills  in  creation,  for  a  trifle." 

"  No  but  the  place,  uncle  Orrin ; — where  is  the  place  1" 

**  The  place?  Hum — why  it's  up  in  Wyandot  Uounty— 
some  five  or  six  miles  from  the  Montepoole  Spriilg — what's 
this  they  call  it  ? — Queechy ! — ^By  the  way  !"  said  he, 
reading  fleda's  countenance,  "  it  is  the  y^tj  place  where 
your  mther  was  bom  ! — ^it  is !  1  didn't  think  of  that  be- 
fore." 

Fleda's  hands  were  clasped. 

"  O  1  am  very  glad  I"  she  said.  "  It's  my  old  home.  It 
is  the  most  lovely  place,  aunt  Lucy ! — most  lovely — and 
we  shall  have  some  good  neighbours  there  too.  O  I  am 
VQTY  glad ! — ^The  dear  old  saw-mill !— ^" 

^  Dear  eld  saw-mill !"  said  the  doctor  looking  at  her. 
"RoH  ril  tell  you  what,  you  shall  give  me  this  girl.  I 
want  her.  I  can  take  better  care  of  her,  perhaps,  now  than 
you  can.  Let  her  come  to  me  when  you  leave  the  city^ 
it  will  be  better  for  her  than  to  help  work  the  saw-mill ; 
and  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  her  as  anybody,  for  Amy  be- 
fore her  was  like  my  own  child." 

The  doctor  spoke  uo|l  with  his  usual  light  jesting  manner 
but  very  seriously.  Hugh's  lips  parted, — Mrs.  Rossitur 
looked  with  a  sad  thoughtful  look  at  Fleda, — ^Mr.  Rossitur 
walked  up  and  down  looking  at  nobody.  Fleda  watched 
him. 

"  What  does  Fleda  herself  say  1"  said  he  stopping  short 
suddenly.  His  face  softened  and  his  eye  changed  as  it  fell 
upon  her,  for  the  first  time  that  day.  Fleda  saw  her  open* 
hig ;  she  tsame  to  him,  within  his  arms,  and  laid  her  head 
upon  his  breast. 

"  What  does  Fleda  say  ?"  said  he,  aoflly  Jcissing  her. 

Fleda's  tears  3aid  a  good  deal,  that  needed  no  interpreter. 
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8he  felt  her  uncle's  hand  passed  more  and  niore  tendeilj 
over  her  head,  so  tenderly  that  it  made  it  all  the  more  dif- 
ficult for  her  to  govern  herself  and  stop  her  tears.  But  she 
did  stop  them,  and  looked  up  at  him  then  with  suchi  a  fac^^ 
so  glowing  through  smiles  and  tears — it  was  like  a  very 
rainbow  of  hope  upon  the  cloud  of  their  prospects.  Mr. 
Rossitur  felt  the  power  of  the  sunbeam  wand,  it  reached  his 
heart ;  it  was  even  with  a  sJbile  that  he  said  as  he  looked 
at  her, 

"  Will  you  go  to  your  uncle  Orrin,  Fledal" 

"  Not  if  uncle  Rolf  will  keep  me." 

"  Keep  you  I"  said  Mr.  Bossitur ; — "I  should  like  to  see 
who  wouldn't  keep  you ! — ^There,  Dr.  Gregory,  you  have 
your  answer." 

"  Hum ! — I  might  have  known,"  said  the  doctor,  "  that 
the  '  faire  Una'  would  abjure  cities. — Come  here,  you  Elf!" 
— and  he  wrapped  her  in  his  arms  so  tight  she  could  not 
stir, — "  I  have  a  spite  against  you  for  this.  What  amends 
will  you  make  me  for  such  an  afifront^" 

"  Let  me  take  breath,"  said  Fleda  laughing,  «  and  I'll  tell 
you.     You  don't  want  any  amends,  unde  Orrin." 

'^  Well,"  said  he,  gazing  with  more  feeling  than  he  cared 
to  shew  into  that  sweet  face,  so  innocent  of  apology- 
making, — "  you  shall  promise  me  that  you  will  not  forget 
uncle  Orrin  and  the  old  house  in  Bleecker  street" 

Fleda's  eyes  grew  more  wistful. 

"  And  will  you  promise  me  that  if  ever  you  want  any- 
thing you  will  come  or  send  straight  there  ?" 

"If  ever  1  want  anything  I  can't  get  nor  do  without,"  said 
Fleda. 

"  Pshaw !"  said  the  doctor  letting'her  go,  but  laughing  at 
the  same  time;  "  Mind  my  words,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rossitur  ;— 
if  ever  that  girl  takes  the  wrong  bit  in  her  mouth — Well, 
well !  rU  go  home." 

Home  he  went.  The  rest  drew  together  particularly 
near,  round  the  fire;  Hugh  at  his  father's  shoulder,  and 
Fleda  kneeling  on  the  rug  between  her  uncle  and  aunt  with 
a  hand  on  each ;  and  there  was  not  one  of  thecn  whose 
gloom  was  not  lightened  by  her  bright  face  and  cheerful 
words  of  hope  that  in  the  new  scenes  they  were  going  to 
*  they  would  all  be  so  happy." 


The  dftjs  that  followed  were  gloomj ;  bat  Fleda^s  minis 
try  was  unceasing.  Hugh  seconded  her  well,  though  more 
passively.  Feeling  less  pain  himself,  he  perhaps  for  that 
very  reason  was  less  acutely  alive  to  it  in  others;  not  so 
quick  to  foresee  and  ward  ofl^  not  so  skilful  to  allay  it  Fleda 
seemed  to  have  intuition  for  the  one  and  a  charm  for  the  other. 
To  her  there  was  pain  in  every  parting ;  her  sympathies  dung 
to  whatever  wore  the  livery  of  Jiabit.  There  was  hardly 
any  piece  of  furniture,  there  was  no  book  or  marble  or  pic- 
ture, that  she  could  take  leave  of  without  a  pang.  But  it 
was  kept  to  herself;  her  sorrowful  good-byes  were  said  in 
secret ;  before  others,  in  all  those  weeks,  she  was  a  very 
Euphrosyne ;  light,  bright,  dieerful,  of  eye  and  foot  and 
hand ;  a  shield  between  her  aunt  and  every  annoyance  that 
the  could  take  instead ;  a  ffood  little  &iry,  that  sent  her  sun- 
beam wand,  quick  as  a  flash,  where  any  eye  rested  gloomily. 
People  did  not  always  find  out  where  the  light  came  from, 
but  it  was  her  witchery. 

The  creditors  would  toudi  none  of  Mrs.  Rossitur's  things, 
her  husband's  honourable  behaviour  had  been  so  thorough* 
They  even  presented  him  with  one  or  two  pictures  which 
he  sold  for  a  considerable  sum ;  and  to  Mrs.  Rossitur  they 
gave  up  all  the  plate  in  daily  use ;  a  matter  of  great  re* 
juicing  to  Fleda  who  knew  wdl  how  sorei/  it  would  have 
been  missed.  She  and  her  aunt  had  quite  a  little  library 
too,  of  their  own  private  store ;  a  Jittle  one  iv  was  indeea, 
but  the  worth  of  every  volume  was  now  trebled  'n  her  eyes. 
Their  furniture  was  all  left  behind ;  and  in  its  stead  went 
some  of  neat  light  painted  wood  which  looked  to  Fleda 
deliciously  countryfied.  A  promising  cook  and  housemaid 
were  engaged  to  go  with  them  to  the  wilds ;  and  abcut  tha 
first  of  April  they  turned  their  backs  upon  the  dty. 

U 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


Hie  tbrwhor^  wauy  fliiiglii-tree 
The  \m lung  daj  had  tired  me: 
And  whan  the  day  had  doaed  his  ^ 

Far  P  the  weat, 
Ban  r  tiw  spanoe,  right  penalTalla» 

I*gaedU>rert. 

Bjrm, 


QUEECHY  yras  reached  at  night.  Fleda  had  protniaed 
herself  to  be  off  almost  with  the  dawn  of  light  the 
next  morning  to  see  aunt  Miriam,  but  a  heavy  rain  kept 
her  fast  at  home  Uie  whole  day.  It  was  very  well ;  she 
was  wanted  there. 

Despite  the  rain  and  her  disappointment  it  was  impossi^ 
ble  for  Fleda  to  lie  abed  from  the  time  the  first  grey  light 
b^an  to  break  ir.  at  her  windows, — ^those  old  windows  that 
had  rattled  the:  r  welcome  to  her  all  night.  She  was  up  and 
dressed  and  luid  had  a  long  consultation  with  herself  over 
matters  and  prospects,  before  anybody  else  had  thoiu[ht  of 
leaving  the  indubitable  comfort  of  a  feather  bed  for  the 
doubtful  conticgOTcy  of  happiness  that  awaited  them  down 
stairs.  Fleda  took  hi  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  it, 
half  wittingly  and  half  through  some  finer  sense  than  that 
of  the  understanding. 

The  first  view  of  tninffs  could  not  strike  them  pleasantly ; 
it  was  not  to  be  looked  for.  The  doors  did  not  happen  to 
be  painted  blue ;  they  were  a  deep  chocolate  colour ;  doors 
and  wainscot.  The  fireplaces  were  not  all  furnished  with 
cranes,  but  they  were  all  uncouthly  wide  and  deep.  No- 
body would  have  thought  them  so  indeed  in  the  winter^ 
when  piled  up  with  blazing  hickory  logs,  but  in  summer 
they  yawned  uncomfortably  upon  the  eye.  Hie  ceilings 
were  low;   the  walls  rough  papered  or  rougher  white- 


washed ;  the  sAahes  not  hung ;  the  rooms,  otherwise  Well 
enough  prop(»tioned,  stu^k  with  little  cupboards,  in  reoessea 
and  corners  and  out  of  the  waj  places,  in  a  style  imperti- 
nently  suggestive  of  housekeeping,  and  fitted  to  shock  any 
symmetrical  set  of  neryes.  Ijie  old  house  had  undergone 
a  thorough  putting  in  order,  it  is  true ;  the  chocolate  paint 
was  just  dry,  and  the  paper  hangings  fireshly  put  up ;  and 
the  bulk  of  the  new  furniture  had  t^en  sent  on  before  and 
unpacked,  though  not  a  single  article  of  it  was  in  its  right 
place.  The  house  was  clean  and  tight,  that  is,  as  tiffht  as 
it  ever  was.  But  the  colour  had  be^  unfortunately  diosen 
— ^perhaps  there  was  no  help  for  that ; — the  paper  was  wry 
coarse  and  countryfied ;  the  big  windows  were  startling  they 
looked  so  bare,  without  any  manner  of  drapery ;  and  the 
long  reaches  of  wall  were  unbroken  by  mirror  or  picture* 
frame.  And  this  to  eyes  trained  to  eschew  ungracefulness 
and  that  abhorred  a  vacuum  as  much  as  nature  is  said  to  do ! 
Even  Fleda  felt  there  was  something  disagreeable  ia  the 
change,  though  it  reached  her  nH)re  wrough  the  channel  of 
other  people's  sensitiveness  than  her  own.  To  her  it  was 
the  dear  old  house  still,  though  her  eyes  had  seen  better 
things  since  they  loved  it.  No  comer  or  recess  could  have 
a  pleasanter  filling,  to  her  &ncy,  than  the  old  brown  cup- 
board or  shelves  which  had  always  been  there.  But  what 
vxmld  her  uncle  say  to  them !  and  to  that  dismal  paper ! 
and  what  would  aunt  Lucy  think  of  those  rattling  window* 
sashes !  this  cool  raw  day  too,  for  the  first ! — 

Think  as  she  might  Fleda  did  not  stand  still  to  think. 
She  had  gone  softly  all  over  the  house,  taking  a  strange  look 
at  the  old  places  and  the  images  with  which  memory  filled 
them,  thinking  of  the  last  time,  and  many  a  time  before 
that ; — and  she  had  at  last  come  back  to  Uie  sitting-room, 
long  before  anybody  else  was  down  stairs ;  the  two  tired 
servants  were  just  rubbing  their  eyes  open  in  the  kitchen 
and  speculating  themselves  awake.  Leaving  them,  at  their 
peril,  to  get  ready  a  decent  4)reak&8t,  (by  the  way  she 
grudged  them  the  old  kitchen)  Fleda  set  about  trying  what 
her  wand  could  do  towards  biightening  the  face  of  afl&irs 
in  the  other  part  of  the  house.  It  was  quite  cold  enough 
for  a  fire,  luckily.  She  ordered  one  made,  ao^  meanwhile 
busied  herself  with  the  various  stray  packages  and  articles 
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of  wearing  apparel  that  lay  scattered  about  giving  the 
whole  place  a  look  of  discomfort.  Fleda  gathered  them  up 
and  bestowed  them  in  one  or  two  of  the  impertinent  cup- 
boards, and  then  undertook  the  labour  of  carrying  out  all 
the  wrong  furniture  that  had  got  into  the  breakfast-room 
and  bringing  in  that  whidi  really  belonged  there  from  the 
hall  and  the  parlour  beyond ;  moving  like  a  mouse  that  she 
might  not  disturb  the  people  up  stairs.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  was  spent  in  arranging  to  the  best  advantage  these 
various  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  room ;  it  was  the  very 
same  in  which  Mr.  Carleton  and  Charlton  Rossitur  had  been 
received  the  memorable  day  of  the  roast  pig  dinner,  but 
that  was  not  the  uppermost  association  in  Fleda's  mind. 
Satisfied  at  last  that  a  happier  effect  could  not  be  produced 
with  the  given  materials,  and  well  pleased  too  with  her 
success,  Fleda  turned  to  the  fire.  It  was  made,  but  not  by 
any  means  doing  its  part  to  encourage  the  other  portions  of 
the  room  to  look  their  best.  Fleda  knew  something  of 
wood  fires  from  old  times;  she  laid  hold  of  the  tongs,  and 
touched  and  loosened  and  coaxed  a  stick  here  and  there, 
with  a  delicate  hand,  till,  seeing  the  verv  opening  it  had 
wanted, — without  which  neither  fire  nor  nope  can  keep  its 
activity, — the  blaze  sprang  up  energetically,  crackling 
through  all  the  pUed  oak  and  hickory  and  driving  the  smoke 
clean  out  of  sight.  Fleda  had  done  her  work.  It  would 
have  been  a  misanthropical  person  indeed  that  could  have 
come  into  the  room  then  and  not  felt  his  face  brighten. 
One  other  thing  remained, — setting  the  breakfast  table ;  and 
Fleda  would  let  no  hands  but  hers  do  it  this  morning ;  she 
was  curious  about  the  setting  of  tables.  How  she  remem- 
bered or  divined  where  everything  had  been  stowed ;  how 
quietly  and  efficiently  her  little  fingers  unfastened  hampers 
and  pried  into  baskets,  without  making  any  noise ;  till  all 
the  breakfast  paraphernalia  of  silver,  (^na,  and  table-linen 
was  found,  gathered  from  various  receptacles,  and  laid  in 
most  exquisite  order  on  th^  table.  State  street  never  saw 
better.  Fleda  stood  and  looked  at  it  then,  in  immense 
satisfaction,  seeing  that  her  uncle's  eye  would  miss  nothing 
of  its  accustomed  gratification.  To  her  the  old  room,  shi* 
ning  with  firelight  and  new  furniture,  was  perfectly  charm- 
ing.   If  those  great  windows  were  staringly  bright|  health 
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■nd  dieerfblnoss  seemed  to  look  in  at  them.  And  what 
other  images  of  association,  with  ''nods  and  becks  and 
wreathed  smiles,**  looked  at  her  out  of  the  curling  flames 
in  the  old  wide  fireplace !  And  one  other  angel  stood  there 
unseen, — ^the  one  whose  errand  it  b  to  see  fulfilled  the 
promise,  "  Give  and  it  shall  be  given  to  you ;  full  measure, 
and  pressed  down,  and  heaped  up,  and  running  over.** 

A  little  while  Fleda  sat  content«lly  eying  her  work 
then  a  new  idea  struck  her  and  she  sprang  up.  In  the  next 
meadow,  only  one  fence  between,  a  little  spring  of  purest 
water  ran  through  from  the  woodland ;  water  cresses  used 
to  grow  there.  Unde  Rolf  was  very  fond  of  them.  It  was 
pouring  with  rain,  but  no  matter.  Her  heart  beating  be- 
tween haste  and  delight,  Fleda  slipped  her  feet  into  galoches 
and  put  an  old  cloak  of  Hugh's  over  her  head,  and  ran  out 
through  the  kitchen,  the  old  accustomed  way.  The  servants 
exclaimed  and  entreated,  but  Fleda  only  flashed  a  bright 
look  at  them  from  under  her  cloak  as  she  opened  the  door, 
and  ran  ofl^  over  the  wet  grass,  under  the  fence,  and  over 
half  the  meiBulow,  till  she  came  to  the  stream.  She  was  get* 
ting  a  delicious  taste  of  old  times,  and  though  the  spring 
water  was  very  cold  and  with  it  and  the  rain  one  half  of 
each  sleeve  was  soon  thoroughly  wetted,  she  gathered  her 
cresses  and  scampered  back  with  a  pair  of  eyes  and  cheeks 
that  might  have  struck  any  city  belle  chill  with  envy. 

*'Then  but  that's  a  sweet  girl!"  said  Mary  the  cook  to 
Jane  the  housemaid. 

"A  lovely  countenance  she  has,**  answered  Jane,  who 
was  refined  in  her  speech. 

**  Take  her  away  and  you've  taken  the  best  of  the  house, 
Via  a  thinking." 

"Mrs.  Rossitur  is  a  lady,**  said  Jane  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Ay,  and  a  very  proper-behaved  one  she  is,  and  him  the 
same,  that  is,  for  a  gentleman  I  maan ;  but  Jane !  I  sav,  I'm 
thinking  he'll  have  eat  too  much  sour  bread  lately  !  I  wish 
I  knowed  how  they'd  have  their  eggs  boiled,  till  Fd  have 
*em  ready." 

"  Sure  it's  on  the  table  itself  they'll  do  'em,"  said  Jane. 
•*  They've  an  elegant  little  fixture  in  there  for  the  purpose.*' 

"Is  that  it!" 

Nobody  found  out  how  busv  Fleda's  wand  had  been  fai 
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Ac  old  breakf&<)t  roorn.  Bnt  she  was  not  disappointed ;  sht 
had  not  worked  foi  praise.  Her  cresses  were  appreciated; 
that  was  enough.  She  enjoyed  her  breakfast,  the  only  one 
of  the  party  that  did.  Mr.  Rossitur  looked  moody;  hia 
irife  looked  anxious ;  and  Hugh's  &oe  was  the  reflection  of 
theirs.  If  Fleda's  &ce  reflected  anything  it  was  the  sun- 
light  of  heaven. 

"  How  sweet  the  air  is  after  New  York !"  said  she. 

They  looked  at  her.  There  was  a  fresh  sweetness  of  an- 
other kind  about  that  breakfast-table.  They  all  felt  it,  and 
breathed  more  freely. 

**  Delicious  cresses  K^  said  Mrs.  Bossitur. 

"  Yes,  I  wonder  where  they  came  from,''  said  her  husband. 
«*  Who  got  them  r 

"  I  guess  Fleda  knows,"  said  Hugh. 

'*  They  grow  in  a  little  stream  of  spring  water  over  here 
In  the  meadow,"  said  Fleda  demurely. 

"  Yes,  but  you  don't  answer  my  question,"  said  her  unde, 
putting  his  hand  under  her  chin  and  smiling  at  the  blushing 
&oe  he  brought  round  to  riew ; — ^  Who  got  them  1" 

"I  did." 

"You  have  been  out  in  the  rain  1" 

'^  O  Queechy  rain  don't  hurt  me,  uncle  Rolf." 

"  And  don't  it  wet  you  either  1" 

"  Yes  sir— a  little." 

•*  How  much  r 

"  My  sleeves, — O  I  dried  them  long  ago." 

"  Don't  you  repeat  that  experiment,  Fleda,"  said  he  seri- 
ously, but  with  a  look  that  was  a  good  reward  to  her  never- 
theless. 

"  It  is  a  raw  day !"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  dravring  her  shoul- 
ders together  as  an  ill-disposed  window  sash  gave  one  of  its 
admonitory  shakes. 

^  What  little  panes  of  glass  for  snch  big  windows!"  said 
Hugh. 

"  But  what  a  pleasant  prospect  through  them,"  said  Fle- 
da,— *4ook,  Hugh! — worth  all  the  Batteries  and  Parks  ia 
the  world." 

"  In  the  world ! — in  New  York  you  mean,"  said  her  unole. 
^Not  better  than  the  Champs  Elys^est" 

"^  Better  i^  me,"  said  Fleda. 
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^  For  to-day  I  must  attend  to  the  prospect  in-doors,^  saiA 
Mrs.  Rossitur. 

"Now  aunt  Lucy,"  said  fleda,  "you  are  just  going  to 
put  yourself  down  in  the  corner,  in  Uie  rocking-diair  there, 
with  your  book,  and  make  yourself  comfortable;  and  Hugh 
and  I  will  see  to  all  these  things.  Hush  and  I  and  Mary 
and  Jane, — that  makes  quite  an  army  of  us,  and  we  can  do 
everything  without  you,  and  you  must  just  keep  quiet.  Fll 
build  you  up  a  fine  fire,  and  then  when  I  don't  know  what 
to  do  I  will  come  to  you  for  orders.  Uncle  Rolf,  would 
you  be  so  good  as  just  to  open  that  box  of  books  in  the  halU 
because  I  am  afraid  Hugh  isn't  strong  enough.  I'll  take 
care  of  you,  aunt  Lucy." 

Fleda's  plans  were  not  entirely  carried  out,  but  she  con* 
trived  pretty  well  to  take  the  brunt  of  the  business  on  her 
own  shoulders.  She  was  as  busy  as  a  bee  the  whole  day. 
To  her  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  house,  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  were  much  better  known  than  to  anybody 
else ;  nothing  could  be  done  but  by  her  advice ;  and  more 
than  that,  she  contrived  by  some  sweet  management  to  baffle 
Mrs.  Rossitur's  desire  to  spare  her,  and  to  bear  the  larger 
half  of  every  burden  that  should  have  come  upon  her  aunt. 
What  she  Imd  done  in  the  break&st  room  she  did  or  helped 
to  do  in  the  other  parts  of  the  house ;  she  unpacked  boxes 
and  put  away  clothes  and  linen,  in  which  Hugh  was  her  ex* 
eellent  helper;  she  arranged  her  uncle's  dressing-table  with 
a  scrupulosity  that  left  nothing  uncared-for ; — and  the  last 
thing  before  tea  she  and  Hugh  dived  into  the  book-box  to 
get  out  some  finrourite  volumes  to  lay  upon  the  table  in  the 
evenmff,  that  the  room  might  not  look  to  her  uncle  quite  so 
dismally  bare.  He  had  been  abroad  notwithstanding  the 
rain  near  the  whole  day. 

It  was  a  weary  party  that  gathered  round  the  «upper-table 
that  night,  weary  it  seemed  as  much  in  mind  as  in  body ; 
and  the  meal  exerted  its  cheering  influence  over  only  two 
of  them ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rossitur  sipped  their  cups  of  tea  ab- 
stractedly. 

"  I  don't  believe  that  fellow  Donohan  knows  much  about 
his  business,"  remarked  the  former  at  length. 

"Why  don't  you  get  somebody  else,  then?"  said  his 
wife. 
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'  **  I  happen  to  have  engaged  him,  unfortunately. ' 

A  pause. — ^ 

«  What  doesn't  he  know  ?" 

Mr.  Rossitur  laughed,  not  a  pleasant  laugh. 

^It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate.  If  jou  had 
asked  me  what  part  of  his  business  he  does  understand,  I 
could  have  told  you  shortly  that  I  don't  know." 

"  But  you  do  not  understand  it  very  well  yourself.  Are 
you  sure  1" 

"Am  I  sure  of  whatT 

**  That  this  man  does  not  know  his  busiress?" 

"  No  further  sure  than  I  can  have  confidence  in  my  own 
common  sense," 

"  What  will  you  do  ?"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  after  a  moment. 

A  question  men  are  not  fond  of  answering,  especially 
when  they  have  not  made  up  their  minds.  Mr.  Kossitur 
was  silent,  and  his  wife  too,  after  that 

"  If  I  could  get  some  long-headed  Yankee  to  go  along 
with  him" — he  remarked  again,  balancing  his  spoon  on  the 
edge  of  his  cup  in  curious  illustration  of  his  own  mental 
position  at  the  moment ;  Donohan  being  the  only  fixed 
point  and  all  the  rest  wavering  in  uncertainty.  There  were 
a  few  silent  minutes  before  anybody  answered. 

"  If  you  want  one  and  don  t  know  of  one,  uncle  RolfJ** 
said  Fleda,  "  I  dare  say  cousin  Seth  might." 

That  gentle  modest  speech  brought  his  attention  round 
upon  her.     His  face  soflened. 

"Cousin  Seth?  who  is  cousin  Seth?" 

"  He  is  aunt  Miriam's  son,"  said  Fleda.  "  Seth  Plum* 
field.  He's  a  very  good  farmer,  I  know ;  grandpa  used  to 
say  he  was ;  and  he  knows  everybody." 

"Mrs.  Plumfield,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  as  her  husband's 
eyes  went  inquiringly  to  her, — "  Mrs.  Plumfield  was  Mr. 
Ringgan's  sister,  you  remember.     This  is  her  son." 

"Cousin  Seth,  eh?"  said  Mr.  Rossitur  dubiously. 
"  Well — Why  Fleda,  your  sweet  air  don't  seem  to  agree 
with  you,  as  &r  as  I  see ;  I  have  not  known  you  look  so-^ 
so  trisU — since  we  left  Paris.  What  have  you  been  doing, 
mychUd?" 

"  She  has  been  doing  everything,  fiither,"  said  Hugh. 

"  O !  it's  nothing,"  said  Fleda,  answering  Mr.  Romitur't 
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look  and  tone  of  affection  with  a  bright  smile.     "  Pm  a 
little  tired,  that's  all." 

'  A  little  tired !'  She  went  to  sleep  on  the  sofa  directly 
aRer  supper  and  slept  like  a  babj  all  the  evening ;  but  her 
power  did  not  sleep  with  her ;  for  that  quiet,  sweet,  tired 
lace,  tired  in  their  service,  seemed  to  bear  witness  against 
the  indulgence  of  anything  harsh  or  unlovely  in  the  same 
atmosphere.  A  gentle  witness-bearing,  but  strong  in  its 
gentleness.  They  sat  dose  together  round  the  fire,  talked 
aoflly,  and  fr^m  time  to  time  cast  loving  glances  at  the 
quiet  little  sleeper  by  their  side.  They  did  not  know  that 
sne  was  a  lairy,  and  that  though  her  wand  had  fidlen  out 
of  her  hand  it  was  still  resting  upon  them. 


n* 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Om.    Here  Is  eTerythlng  adrantageoiii  to  llfli. 
wfNi.    nroe;  iBTe  metnt  to  lite. 


FLEDA'S  fatigue  did  not  prevent  her  being  up  before 
sunrise  the  next  day.  Fatigue  was  forgotten,  for  the 
light  of  a  fair  spring  morning  was  shining  in  at  her  windows 
and  she  meant  to  see  aunt  Miriam  before  break&st.  She 
ran  out  to  find  Hugh,  and  her  merry  shout  reached  him  be- 
fore she  did,  and  brought  him  to  meet  her. 

"  Ck)me,  Hugh ! — ^I'm  going  off  up  to  aunt  Miriam's,  and 
I  want  you.     Come !     Isn't  this  delicious  1" 

"  Hush ! — ^"  said  Hugh.  "  Father's  just  here  in  the  bam. 
I  can't  go,  Fleda." 

Fleda's  countenance  clouded. 

"  Can't  go !  what's  the  matter? — can't  you  go,  Hugh?" 

He  shook  his  head  and  went  off  into  the  bam. 

A  chill  came  upon  Fleda.  She  turned  away  with  a 
very  sober  step.  What  if  her  uncle  was  in  the  bam,  why 
should  she  hush  ?  He  never  had  been  a  check  upon  her 
merriment,  never;  what  was  coming  now?  Hugh  too 
looked  disturbed.  It  was  a  spring  morning  no  longer. 
Fleda  forgot  the  glittering  wet  grass  that  had  set  her  own 
eyes  a  sparkling  but  a  minute  ago ;  she  walked  along,  cogi- 
tating,  swinging  her  bonnet  by  the  strings  in  thoughtful 
vibration, — till  by  the  help  of  sunlight  and  sweet  air,  and 
the  loved  scenes,  her  spirits  again  made  head  and  swep^ 
over  the  sudden  hindrance  they  had  met.  There  were  the 
blessed  old  sugar  maples,  seven  in  number,  that  fringed  the 
side  of  the  road, — how  well  Fleda  knew  them.  Only 
skeletons  now,  but  she  remembered  how  beautiful  they 
looked  after  the  October  frosts ;  and  presently  they  would 
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be  putting  out  their  new  green  leaves  and  be  beautiful  in 
another  way.  How  different  in  their  free-bom  luxurianoe 
Jrom  the  dusty  and  oity-prisoned  elms  and  willows  she  had 
left.  She  came  tc  the  bridge  then,  and  stopped  with  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  and  pain  to  look  and  listen.  Unchanged ' 
— all  but  hersel£  The  mill  was  not  going ;  the  little  brook 
went  by  quietly  chattering  to  itself,  just  as  it  had  done  the 
last  time  she  saw  it,  when  she  rode  past  on  Mr.  Carleton's 
4or8e.  Four  and  a  half  years  ago ! — And  now  how  strange 
that  she  had  come  to  live  there  again. 

Drawing  a  long  breath,  and  swinging  her  bonnet  again, 
Fleda  softly  went  on  up  the  hill ;  past  the  saw-mill,  the 
ponds,  the  factories,  the  houses  of  the  settlement.  The 
same,  and  not  the  same ! — Bright  with  the  morning  sun, 
and  yet  somehow  a  little  browner  and  homelier  than  of  old 
they  used  to  be.  Fleda  did  not  care  for  that ;  she  would 
hardly  acknowledge  it  to  herself;  her  affection  never  made 
any  discount  for  infirmity.  Leaving  the  little  settlement 
behind  her  thoughts  as  behind  her  back,  she  ran  on  now  to- 
wards aunt  Miriam's,  breathlessly,  till  field  after  field  was 
past  and  her  eye  caught  a  bit  of  the  smooth  lake  and  the 
old  fiu'mhouse  in  its  old  place.  Very  brown  it  looked, 
but  Fleda  dashed  on,  through  the  garden  and  in  at  the 
front  door. 

Nobody  at  all  was  in  the  entrance-room,  the  common 
sitting-room  of  the  &mi]y.  With  trembling  delight  Fleda 
open^  the#¥ell-known  door  and  stole  noiselessly  through 
the  little  passage-way  to  the  kitchen.  The  door  of  that 
was  only  on  the  latch  and  a  gentle  movement  of  it  gave  to 
Fleda's  eye  the  tall  figure  gf  aunt  Miriam,  just  before  her, 
stooping  down  to  look  in  at  the  open  mouth  of  the  oven 
which  i£e  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  supplving  with 
more  work  to  do.  It  was  a  huge  one,  and  beyond  her  aunt's 
head  Fleda  could  see  in  the  &r  end  the  great  loaves  of 
bread,  half  baked,  and  more  near  a  perfect  squad  of  pies  and 
pans  of  gingerbread  just  going  in  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
oven's  milder  mood.  Fleda  saw  all  this  as  it  were  without 
seeing  it ;  she  stood  still  as  a  mouse  and  breathless  till  ler 
aunt  turned ;  and  then,  a  spring  and  a  half  shout  of  joy, 
and  she  had  clasped  her  in  her  arms  and  was  crying  with 
her  whole  heart.     Aunt  Miriam  was  taken  all  aback ;  she 
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could  do  nothing  but  ait  down  and  cry  too  and  foi|;ot  bet 
oven  door. 

^  Ain't  break&st  ready  yet,  mother  1"  said  a  manly 
Toioe  coming  in.  ^I  must  be  off  to  see  after  them  ploughs. 
Hollo !— why  mother !— " 

The  first  exclamation  was  uttered  as  the  ^>eaker  put  the 
door  to  the  oven's  mouth ;  the  second  as  he  turned  in  quest 
of  the  hand  that  should  have  done  it.  He  stood  wonder- 
ing, while  his  mother  and  Fleda  between  laughing  and  cry* 
ing  tried  to  rouse  themselves  and  look  up. 

**  What  is  aU  this  r 

"Don't  you  see,  Sethr 

"I  «ee  somebody  that  had  like  to  have  spoiled  your 
whole  baking — ^I  don't  know  who  it  is,  yet." 

^'  Don't  you  now,  cousin  Seth  1"  said  Fleda  shaking  away 
her  tears  and  getting  up. 

"  I  ha'n't  quite  lost  my  recollection.  Cousin,  you  must 
give  me  a  kiss. — How  do  you  dol  You  ha'n't  forgot  how 
to  colour,  I  see,  for  all  you've  been  so  long  among  the  pale 
city-folks." 

**  1  haven't  foivotten  any  thing,  cousin  Seth,"  said  Fleda^ 
blushing  indeed  but  laughing  and  shaking  his  hand  with  as 
hearty  good-will. 

"I  don't  believe  you  have, — anything  that  is  good,"  said 
he.     "  Where  have  you  been  all  this  while  1" 

"  O  part  of  the  time  in  New  York,  and  part  of  the  time 
in  Paris,  and  some  other  places."  » 

"  Well  you  ha'n't  seen  anything  better  than  Queechy,  or 
Queechy  bread  and  butter,  lutve  you  ?" 

« No  indeed!" 

"  Cbme,  you  shall  give  me  another  kiss  for  that,"  said  he, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word ; — *'  and  now  sit  down  and 
eat  as  much  bread  and  butter  as  you  can.  It's  just  as  good 
as  it  used  to  be.  Come  mother! — I  guess  breakfast  is 
ready  by  the  looks  of  that  coffee-pot." 

""  Break&st  ready !"  said  Fleda. 

^  Ay  indeed ;  it  s  a  good  half  hour  since  it  ought  to  ha' 
been  ready.  If  it  ain't  I  can't  stop  for  it.  Them  boye 
will  be  running  their  furrows  like  sarpents  if  I  ain't  there  to 
start  them." 
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*"  Which  like  Qerpaits,"  said  Fiedti,—^  the  furrows  or  the 
menr 

'^  Well,  I  was  thinking  of  the  furrows,^  said  he  glancing 
at  her ; — ^  I  guess  there  ain't  cunning  enough  in  the  others 
to  trouble  tlMm.  Come  sit  down,  and  let  me  see  whether 
you  have  forgot  a  Queechj  appetite." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda  doubtfully,— " they  wiR 
ezpe'it  me  at  home." 

"  I  don't  care  who  expects  you — sit  down !  you  ain't 
going  to  eat  any  bread  and  butter  this  morning  but  my 
mother's — you  haven't  cot  any  like  it  at  your  house. 
Mother,  give  her  a  cup  of  coffee,  will  you,  ana  set  her  to 
work." 

Fleda  was  too  willing  to  comply  with  Uie  invitation, 
were  it  only  for  the  charm  of  old  times.  She  had  not  seen 
such  a  table  for  years,  and  little  as  the  conventionalities  of 
delicate  taste  were  known  there,  it  was  not  without  a  come- 
liness of  its  own  in  its  air  of  wholesome  abundance  and  the 
extreme  purity  of  all  its  arrangements.  If  but  a  piece  of 
cold  pork  were  on  aunt  Miriam's  table,  it  was  served  with 
a  nicety  that  would  not  have  offended  the  most  fastidious ; 
and  amid  irregularities  that  the  fastidious  would  scorn, 
there  was  a  sound  excellence  of  material  and  preparation 
Uiat  they  very  often  fail  to  know.  Fleda  made  up  her  mind 
she  would  be  wanted  at  home ;  all  the  rather  perhaps  for 
Hugh's  mysterious  '^  hush" ;  and  there  was  something  in 
the  hearty  kindness  and  trudi  of  these  friends  that  she  felt 
particularly  genial.  And  if  there  was  a  lack  of  silver  at 
the  board  its  place  was  more  than  filled  with  the  pure  gold 
of  association.  They  sat  down  to  table,  but  aunt  Miriam's 
eyes  devoured  Fleda.  Mr.  Plumfield  set  about  his  more 
material  break&st  with  all  despatch. 

'^So  Mr.  Roesitur  has  left  the  dty  for  good,"  sud  aunt 
Miriam.     "  How  does  he  like  it  ?" 

'^He  hasn't  been  here  but  a  day,  yon  know,  aunt 
Miriam,"  said  Fleda  evasively. 

'^  Is  he  anything  of  a  farmer  9"  asked  her  coonn. 

"  Not  much,"  said  Fleda. 

^  Is  he  going  to  work  the  farm  himself]" 

•  How  do  you  mean  V* 
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^  1  mean,  is  he  going  to  work  the  &nn  him^lf,  or  hire  it 
out  or  let  somebody  else  work  it  on  shares?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda ; — "  1  think  he  is  going  tc 
have  a  farmer  and  oversee  things  himself." 

''He'll  get  sick  o'  that,"  said  Seth;  ''unless  he's  the 
luck  to  get  hold  of  Just  the  right  hand." 

"  Has  he  hired  anybody  yet  ?"  said  aunt  Miriam,  after 
a  little  interval  of  supplying  Fleda  with  '  bread  and  but- 
ter.' / 

"  Yes  ma'am,  I  believe  so." 

"  What's  his  name  ?" 

"  Donohan, — an  Irishman,  I  believe ;  unde  Rolf  hired 
him  in  New  York," 

"  For  his  head  manl"  said  Seth,  with  a  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible look. 

"  Yes,"  said  Fleda.     "  Why  1" 

But  he  did  not  immediately  answer  her. 

"  The  land's  in  poor  heart  now,"  said  he,  "  a  good  deal 
of  it ;  it  has  been  wasted  ;  it  wants  first-rate  management 
to  bring  it  in  order  and  make  much  of  it  for  two  or  three 
years  to  come.  I  never  see  an  Irishman's  head  yet  that 
was  worth  more  than  a  joke.  Their  hands  are  all  of  'em 
that's  good  for  anything." 

"  I  believe  uncle  Rolf  wants  to  have  an  American  to  go 
with  this  man,"  said  Fleda. 

Seth  said  nothing,  but  Fleda  understood  the  shake  of  his 
head  as  he  reached  over  after  a  pickle. 

"  Are  you  going  to  keep  a  dairy,  Fleda  ?"  said  her  aunt. 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am  ; — ^I  haven't  heard  anything  about 
it." 

"Does  Mrs,  Rossitur  know  anything  about  country 
affairs  f 

"No— nothing,"  Fleda  said,  her  heart  smking  perceptibly 
with  every  new  question. 

"  She  hasn't  any  cows  yet  ?" 

She ! — any  cows ! — But  Fleda  only  said  they  had  not 
Gome  ;  she  believed  they  were  coming. 

"  What  help  has  she  got  ?" 

*'  Two  women — ^Irishwomen,"  said  Fleda. 

*'  Mother  youll  have  to  take  hold  and  learn  her,"  Mud 
Mr.  Plumfield. 
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"Teaolp.  hwf^  orted  Fleda,  repelHiiff  the  idea  ;—^  aunt 
liuoy  %  she  cannot  do  anything — ^  iart  strong  enough  ;*«- 
not  anything  of  that  kind." 

*'  Wk:.t  did  she  oome  here  for  1"  said  Seth. 

*'  You  know,"  said  his  mother,  *'  that  Mr.  Rosaitur's  dr 
eumstanoes  obliged  him  to  quit  New  York." 

^  Aj,  but  that  ain't  my  question.  A  man  had  better 
keep  his  fingers  off  anything  he  can't  live  by.  A  fiirm's 
one  thing  or  t'other,  just  as  it's  worked.  The  land  won't 
grow  specie — it  must  be  fetched  out  of  it  Is  Mr.  Kossitur 
a  smart  man  ?" 

"  Very,"  Fleda  said,  "about  everything  but  farming." 

"  Well  if  he'll  put  himself  to  school  maybe  he'll  learn," 
Seth  concluded  as  he  finished  his  break&st  and  went  off. 
Fleda  rose  too,  and  was  standing  thoughtfully  by  the  fire, 
when  aunt  Miriam  came  up  and  put  her  arms  round  her. 
Fieda's  eyes  sparkled  again. 

"You're  not  changed — ^you're  the  same  little  Fleda," 
■he  said. 

"  Not  quite  so  little,^'  said  Fleda  smiling. 

"  Not  quite  so  little,  but  my  own  darling.  The  world 
hasn't  spoiled  thee  yet." 

"  1  hope  not,  aunt  Miriam." 

"  You  have  remembered  your  mother's  prayer,  Fleda  1" 

"Always!" 

How  tenderly  aunt  Miriam's  hand  was  passed  over  the 
bowed  head, — how  fondly  she  pressed  her.  And  Fieda's 
answer  was  as  fond. 

"  I  wanted  to  bring  Hugh  up  to  see  you,  aunt  Miriam, 
with  me,  but  he  couldn't  come.  You  will  like  Hugh.  He 
is  so  good !" 

"  I  will  oome  down  and  see  him,"  said  aunt  Miriam ;  and 
then  she  went  to  look  afbec  her  oven's  doings.  Fleda  %\jwA 
by,  amused  to  see  the  quantities  of  nice  things  that  weie 
rummaged  out  of  it.  They  did  not  look  like  Mrs.  Ren- 
ney's  work,  ouw  ^e  knew  from  old  experience  that  they 
were  good. 

"  How  early  you  must  have  have  been  up,  to  put  theae 
thinffs  in,"  said  Fleda. 

"rut  tham  in!  yes,  and  make  them.  These  were  all 
made  this  morning,  Fleda." 
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"Iliij  morniBg  !--before  break&st !  Why  the  tim  'wnik 
enlj  i<i8t  rising  when  I  set  out  to  oome  ap  the  hill ;  and  1 
wasn't  long  ooming,  aunt  Miriam.'^ 

*'To  be  sure;  that's  the  way  to  get  thuies  done.  Befbre 
break^t !— What  time  do  you  breakfast,  Fleda?" 

**  Not  till  eight  or  nine  o'clock." 

**  Eight  or  nine  \—Htr€  P 

^There  hasn't  been  any  change  made  yet,  and  I  don't 
suppose  there  will  be.  Uncle  Rolf  is  always  up  early,  but 
he  can't  bear  to  have  break&st  early." 

Aunt  Miriam's  fiu^  shewed  what  she  thought ;  and  Fleda 
went  away  with  all  its  gravity  and  doubt  settled  like  lead 
upon  her  heart  Though  she  had  one  of  the  identical  apple 
pies  in  her  hands,  whi<£  aunt  Miriam  had  quietly  said  was 
^for  her  and  Hugh,"  and  though  a  pleasant*  savour  of  old 
times  was  about  it,  Fleda  could  not  get  up  again  the  bright 
feeling  with  which  she  had  come  up  the  hill.  There  wae  a 
miserable  misgiving  at  heart     It  would  work  off  in  time. 

It  had  begun  to  work  of!^  when  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  she 
met  her  uncle.  He  was  coming  afler  her  to  ask  Mr.  Plum- 
fi^d  about  the  desideratum  of  a  Yankee.  Fleda  put  her 
pie  in  safety  behind  a  rock,  and  turned  back  with  him,  and 
aunt  Miriam  told  them  the  way  to  Seth's  ploughing  ground. 

A  pleasant  word  or  two  had  set  Fleda^s  spirits  a  bound- 
mg  again,  and  the  walk  was  delightful.  Truly  the  leaves 
were  not  on  the  trees,  but  it  was  April,  and  they  soon 
would  be ;  there  was  promise  in  the  b'ght,  and  hope  in  the 
air,  and  everything  smelt  of  the  country  and  spring-time. 
The  soft  tread  of  the  sod,  that  her  foot  had  not  felt  for  so 
long, — ^the  fresh  look  of  the  newly-turned  earth, — here  and 
there  the  brilliance  of  a  field  of  winter  grain, — and  that 
nameless  beauty  of  the  budding  trees,  that  Uie  full  luxu- 
riance of  summer  can  never  equal, — ^Fleda's  heart  was 
springing  for  sympathy.  And  to  her,  with  whom  associa- 
tion was  everywhere  so  strong,  there  was  in  it  all  a  shadowy 
presence  of  her  grandfather,  with  whom  m.^  nad  so  oftai 
seen  the  spring-time  bless  those  b^me  nills  and  fields  long 
ago.  She  walked  on  in  silence,  as  her  manner  commonly 
was  when  deeply  pleased ;  there  were  hardly  two  persors 
to  whom  she  would  speak  her  mind  freely  then.  Mr.  Ro^ 
situr  had  his  own  thoughts. 
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^'Cbn  anything  equal  the  spring-time !"  she  burst  forth  at 
length. 

Her  uncle  looked  at  her  and  smiled.  '*  Perhaps  not ;  but 
it  is  one  thing,"  said  he  sighing,  "  for  taste  to  enjoy  and 
another  thing  for  calculation  to  improve." 

^  But  one  can  do  both,  can't  one  1"  said  Fleda  brightly. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  he  sighing  again.     "  Hardly." 

Fleda  knew  he  was  mistaken  and  thought  the  sighs  out 
of  place.  But  they  reached  her;  and  she  had  hardly  con- 
demned them  before  they  set  her  off  upon  a  long  train  of 
excuses  for  him,  and  she  had  wrought  herself  into  quite  a  fit 
of  tenderness  by  the  time  they  reached  her  cousin. 

They  found  him  on  a  gentle  side-hill,  with  two  other  men 
and  teams,  both  of  whom  were  stepping  away  in  different 
parts  of  the  field.  Mr.  Plumfield  was  just  about  setting  off 
to  work  his  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  lot  when  they 
oame  up  with  him. 

Fleda  was  not  ashamed  of  her  aunt  Miriam's  son,  even 
before  such  critical  eyes  as  those  of  her  uncle.  Farmer-Tik\ 
as  were  his  dress  and  air,  they  shewed  him  nevertheless  a 
well-built,  fine-looking  man,  with  the  independent  bearing 
of  one  who  has  never  recognised  any  but  mental  or  moral 
superiority.  His  face  might  have  been  called  handsome; 
there  was  at  least  manliness  in  every  line  of  it ;  and  his  ex* 
oellent  dark  eye  shewed  an  equal  mingling  of  kindness  and 
acute  common  sense.  Let  Mr.  Plumfield  wear  what  clothei^ 
he  would  one  felt  obliged  to  follow  Bums'  notable  example 
and  pay  respect  to  the  man  that  was  in  them. 

"  A  fine  day,  sir,"  he  remarked  to  Mr.  Rossitur  after  they 
had  shaken  hands. 

"  Yes,  and  I  will  not  interrupt  you  but  a  minute.  Mr, 
Plumfield,  I  am  in  want  of  hands, — ^hands  for  this  very  busi- 
ness you  are  about,  ploughing, — and  Fleda  says  you  know 
everybody  ;  so  I  have  come  to  ask  if  you  can  direct  me." 

^  Heads  or  hands,  do  you  want  1"  said  Seth,  clearing  his 
boot-sole  from  some  superfluous  soil  upon  the  share  of  hia 
plough. 

*'  Whv  both,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  want  hands,  and 
teams,  for  that  matter,  for  1  have  only  two^  and  I  suppose 
there  is  no  time  to'  be  lost.  And  I  want  very  much  to  gel 
a  person  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  business  to  go  along 
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with  my  mini.  He  is  ati  Irishman,  and  I  am  afraid  not  rsry 
well  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  doing  things  here." 

^Like  enongh,"  said  Seth; — '*and  the  worst  of  'em  is 
you  can't  leain  'em." 

"  Well !— can  you  help  mel" 

'*  Mr.  Douglass !" — said  Seth,  raising  his  voice  to  speak  to 
one  of  his  assistants  who  was  appr^ushing  them, — ^^'Mr. 
Douglass! — ^you're  holding  that  'ere  plough  a  little  too 
obleekly  for  my  grounds." 

^Very  good,  Mr.  Plumfield!"  said  the  person  called 
upon,  with  a  quick  accent  that  intimated,  '^  If  you  don't 
know  what  is  best  it  is  not  my  aflfoir !" — ^the  voice  very  pe- 
culiar, seeming  to  come  from  no  lower  than  the  top  of  his 
throat,  with  a  guttural  roll  of  the  words. 

'' Is  that  Earl  Douglass?"  said  Fleda. 

"  You  remember  him  T  said  her  cousin  smiling.  **  He's 
just  where  he  was,  and  his  wife  too. — Well  Mr.  Rossitur, 
'(ain't  very  easy  to  find  what  you  want  just  at  this  season, 
wh^  most  folks  have  their  hands  full  and  help  is  all  taken 
up.  I'll  see  if  I  can't  come  down  and  give  you  a  lift  my* 
self  with  the  ploughing,  for  a  day  or  two,  as  I'm  pretty  be- 
forehand with  the  spring,  but  you'll  want  more  than  that. 
I  ain't  sure — I  haven't  more  hands  than  Fll  want  myself,  but 
I  think  it  is  possible  Squire  Springer  may  spare  you  one 
of  hisn.  He  ain't  taking  in  any  new  land  this  year,  and  he's 
got  things  pretty  snug ;  I  guess  he  don't  care  to  do  any 
more  than  common — anyhow  you  might  try.  You  know 
where  uncle  Joshua  lives,  Fleda  1  Well  Philetus — what 
nowl" 

They  had  been  slowly  walking  along  the  fence  towards 
the  furthest  of  Mr.  Plumfield's  coadjutors,  upon  whom  his 
eye  had  been  curiously  fixed  as  he  was  speaking ;  a  young 
man  who  was  an  excellent  sample  of  what  is  called  ^  the 
raw  material."  He  had  just  come  to  a  sudden  stop  in  the 
midst  of  the  fiirrow  when  his  employer  caUed  to  him ;  and 
be  answered  somewhat  lack-a-daisically, 

**  Why  I've  broke  this  here  clevis — ^I  ha'n't  touched  any- 
thing nor  nothing,  and  it  broke  right  in  ten  1" 

"What  do  you  'spose  'II  be  done  nowf  said  Mr.  Plum 
field  gravely  going  up  to  examine  the  fracture. 

"  Well  'twa'n't  none  of  my  doings,"  said  the  young  man. 


^\  hadn't  toaclied  anythiiig  nor  notliiBg — and  the  ikieftD 
diing  broke  right  hi  teu.  'Tam't  so  handy  as  the  old  khid 
o'  plough,  by  a  long  jump." 

"  You  go  'long  down  to  the  house  and  ask  my  mother  for 
A  new  clevis ;  and  talk  about  ploughs  when  you  know  how 
to  hold  'em,''  said  Mr.  Plum6eld. 

^  It  don't  look  so  difficult  a  matter,"  said  Mr.  Rossitur,-— 
''but  I  am  a  novice  myself.  What  is  the  principal  thing  to 
be  attended  to  in  ploughing,  Mr.  Plumfield  1" 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  Seth's  eye,  as  he  looked  down 
npon  a  piece  of  straw  he  was  breaking  to  bits,  which  Fledai 
who  could  see,  interpreted  thoroughly. 

''Well,"  said  he,  looking  up, — '^  the  breadth  of  the  stitches 
and  the  width  and  depth  of  the  furrow  must  be  regulated 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  lay  of  the  ground, 
and  what  you're  ploughing  for : — there's  stubble  ploughing, 
and  breaking  up  old  lays,  and  ploughing  for  &llow  crops, 
and  ribbing,  where  the  land  has  been  soihe  years  in  grass, 
— «nd  so  on';  and  the  plough  must  be  geared  accordingly,  and 
so  as  not  to  take  too  mu(m  land  nor  go  out  of  the  land ;  and 
After  that  the  best  part  of  the  work  is  to  guide  the  plough 
right  and  run  the  furrows  straight  and  even." 

Ho  spoke  with  the  most  impenetrable  gravity,  while  Mr. 
Rossitur  looked  blank  and  puzzled.  Fleda  could  hardly 
keep  her  countenance. 

"That  row  of  poles,"  said  Mr.  Rossitur  presently,— "are 
they  to  guide  vou  in  running  the  furrow  straight?'' 

"  Yes  sir — they  are  to  mark  out  the  crown  of  the  stitch. 
1  keep  'em  right  between  the  horses  and  plough  'em  down 
one  after  another.  It^s  a  kind  of  way  country  folks  play  at 
ninepins,"  sud  Seth,  with  a  glance  hiJf  inquisitive,  half  sly, 
at  his  questioner. 

Mr.  Rossitur  asked  no  more.  Fleda  felt  a  little  uneasy 
again.  It  was  rather  a  longish  walk  to  imcle  Joshua's,  and 
bardly  a  word  spoken  on  either  side. 

The  old  gentleman  was  "to  hum ;"  and  while  Fleda  went 
back  into  some  remote  part  of  the  house  to  see  "  aunt 
Syra,"  Mr.  Rossitur  set  forth  his  errand. 

^  Well, — and  so  you're  looking  for  help,  eh?"  said  uncU 
Joshua  when  he  had  heard  him  through. 

"  Yes  sir,— I  want  help." 
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"Aud  a  team  too?" 

'^So  I  have  said,  sir,"  Mr.  Rossitur  ausweied  rathei 
shortly.     "Can  you  supply  me?" 

"  Well, — I  don't  know  as  I  can,"  said  the  old  man,  rub- 
bing his  hands  slowly  over  his  knees. — "You  haVt  gd 
much  done  yet,  I  s'pose  1" 

"  Nothing.     I  came  the  day  before  yesterday." 

"  Land's  in  rather  poor  condition  in  some  parts,  ain't  it  ?" 

*'  I  really  am  not  able  to  say,  sir, — till  I  have  seen  it." 

"  It  ought  to  be,"  said  the  old  gentleman  shaking  his  head, 
— "  the  fellow  that  was  there  last  didn't  do  right  by  it- 
he  worked  the  land  too  hard,  and  didn't  put  on  it  anywhere 
near  what  he  had  ought  to^I  guess  you'll  find  it  pretty  poor 
in  some  places.  He  was  trying  to  get  all  he  could  out  of  it, . 
I  s'pose.  There's  a  good  deal  of  fencing  to  be  done  too, 
ain't  there?" 

"  All  that  there  was,  sir, — ^I  have  done  none  since  I  came.* 

"  Seth  Plumfield  got  through  ploughing  yet  ?" 

"  We  found  him  at  it." 

"  Ay,  he's  a  smart  man.  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Mr. 
Rossitur,  with  that  piece  of  marsh  land  that  lies  off  to  the 
south-east  of  the  bam,  beyond  the  meadow,  between  the 
hills  ?     I  had  just  sich  another,  and  I " 

"  Before  I  do  anything  with  the  wet  land,  Mr. I  am 

so  unhappy  as  to  have  rorgotten  your  name? — " 

"  Springer,  sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman, — "  Springers- 
Joshua  Springer.     That  is  my  name,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Springer,  before  I  do  anything  with  the  wet  land  I 
should  like  to  have  something  growing  on  the  dry ;  and  as 
that  is  the  present  matter  in  hand  will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
let  me  know  whether  I  can  have  your  assistance. 

**  Well  I  don't  know, — ^"  said  the  old  gentleman ;  "  there 
ain't  anybody  to  send  but  my  boy  Lucas,  and  I  don't  know 
whether  he  would  make  up  his  mind  to  go  or  not." 

"  Well  sir !" — said  Mr.  Kossitur  rising, — "  in  that  case  I 
will  bid  you  good  morning.  I  am  sorry  to  have  given  you 
the  trouble." 

"Stop,"  said  the  old  man, — "stop  a  bit.  Just  sit  down 
•—I'll  go  in  and  see  about  it." 

Mr.  Rossitur  sat  down,  and  uncle  Joshua  left  him  to  go 
into  the  kitchen  and  consult  his  wife,  without  whose  oun 
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iel^  of  late  years  especially,  he  rarely  did  anything.  They 
never  yaried  in  opinion,  but  aunt  Syra's  wits  supplied  the 
steel  edge  to  his  heavy  metal. 

"I  don't  know  but  Lucas  would  as  leave  go  as  not,"  the 
old  gentleman  remarked  on  coming  back  from  thb  sharpen- 
ing process, — ''and  1  can  make  out  to  spare  him,  I  guess. 
You  calculate  to  keep  him,  I  s'pose  ?" 

** Until  this  press  is  over;  and  perhaps  longer,  if  I  find 
he  can  do  what  I  want." 

"  You'll  find  him  pretty  handy  at  a*  most  anything ;  buTi 
I  mean, — I  s'pose  hell  get  his  victuals  with  you.'* 

''  1  have  made  no  arrangement  of  the  kind,  said  Mr.  Ros- 
situr  controlling  with  some  effort  his  rebelling  muscles. 
*'  Donohan  is  boarded  somewhere  else,  and  foir  the  present 
it  will  be  best  for  all  in  my  employ  to  follow  the  same 
phm." 

"  Very  good,"  said  uncle  Joshua,  "  it  makes  no  difTer- 
ence,— only  of  course  in  that  case  it  is  worth  more,  when  a 
man  has  to  find  himself  and  his  team." 

"  Whatever  it  is  worth  I  am  quite  ready  to  pay,  sir." 

^Very  good!  You  and  Lucas  can  agree  about  that. 
He'll  be  along  in  the  morning." 

So  they  parted;  and  Fleda  understood  the  impatient 
quick  step  with  which  her  uncle  got  over  the  ground. 

"  Is  that  man  a  brother  of  your  grandfather  1" 

"  No  sir — Oh  no !  only  his  brother-in-law.  My  grand- 
mother was  his  sister,  but  they  weren't  in  the  least  like 
each  other." 

"  1  should  think  th0y  could  not,"  said  Mr.  Rossitur. 

"  Oh  they  were  not !"  Fleda  repeated.  "  I  have  always 
heard  that" 

Afler  paying  her  respects  to  aunt  Syra  in  the  kitchen  she 
had  come  back  time  enough  to  hear  the  end  of  the  discourse 
in  the  parlour,  and  had  felt  its  full  teaching.  Doubts 
returned,  and  her  spirits  were  sobered  again.  Not  another 
word  was  spoken  till  they  reached  home;  when  Fleda 
seized  upon  Hugh  and  went  off  to  the  rock  afler  her  for- 
saken pie. 

''  Have  ydu  succeeded  1"  asked  Mrs.  Rossitur  while  thej 
were  gone. 
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"  Ye»— that  is,  a  cousin  has  kindly  consented  to  como 
and  help  me." 

*^  A'  cousin  !"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur. 

"  Ay, — we're  in  a  nest  of  cousins." 

"  In  a  what,  Mr.  Rossitur  T 

"  In  a  nest  of  cousins ;  and  I  had  rather  be  in  a  nest  of 
rooks.  I  wonder  if  I  shall  be  expected  to  ask  my  plough- 
men to  dinner !  Every  second  man  is  a  cousin,  and  Uie 
rest  are  uncles." 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 


Wbilii  ikiM  are  bhw  ukI  bright, 

Wbllat  floven  are  gay, 
Whilst  ejea  that  change  ere  night 

Make  glad  the  day; 
WhUit  yet  the  cahn  honra  ereep. 
Dream  thon— and  from  thy  aleep 

Then  wake  to  veep. 

Shillbt. 


THE  days  of  summer  flew  by,  for  the  most  part  lightly 
over  the  heads  of  Hugh  and  Fleda.  The  farm  was  lit 
tie  to  them  but  a  place  of  pretty  and  picturesque  doingfi 
aud  th«.  scene  of  nameless  delights  by  wood  and  stream,  in 
all  which,  all  that  summer,  Fleda  rejoiced ;  pulling  Hugh 
along  with  her  even  when  sometimes  he  would  rather  have 
been  poring  over  his  books  at  home.  She  laughingly  said 
it  was  good  for  him ;  and  one  half  at  least  of  every  fine  day 
their  feet  were  abroad.  They  knew  nothing  practically  of 
the  dairy  but  that  it  was  an  inexhaustible  source  of  the 
sweetest  milk  and  butter,  and  indirectly  of  the  richest  cus- 
tards and  syllabubs.  The  flock  of  sheep  that  now  and  then 
came  in  sight  running  over  the  hill-side,  were  to  them  only 
an  image  of  pastoral  oeauty  and  a  soil  link  with  tiie  beauty 
of  the  past.  The  two  children  took  the  very  cream  of 
country  life.  The  books  they  had  left  were  read  with 
greater  eagerness  than  ever.  When  the  weather  was  "  too 
lovely  to  stay  in  the  house,"  Shakspeare  or  Massillon  or 
Sully  or  the  "  Curiosities  of  Literature"  or  "  Corinne"  or 
Milner's  Church  History,  for  Fleda's  reading  was  as  miscel- 
laneous as  ever,  was  enjoyed  under  the  flutter  of  leaves  and 
along  with  the  nppling  of  the  mountain  spring ;  whilst  King 
curled  himself  up  on  the  skirt  of  his  mistress's  gown  and 
slept  for  company ;  hardly  more  thoughtless  and  fearlea^ 
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of  harm  than  his  two  oompanions.  Now  and  then  Fleda 
opened  her  eyes  to  see  that  her  uncle  was  moody  and  not 
like  himself  and  that  her  aunt's  gentle  face  was  clouded  in 
consequence ;  and  she  could  not  sometimes  help  the  sus- 
picion that  he  was  not  making  a  farmer  of  himself;  but  the 
next  summer  wind  would  blow  these  thoughts  away,  or  the 
next  look  of  her  flowers  would  put  them  out  of  her  head. 
The  whole  courtyard  in  front  of  the  house  had  been  given 
up  to  lier  peculiar  use  as  a  flower-garden,  and  there  she  and 
Hugh  made  themselves  very  busy. 

But  the  summer-time  came  to  an  end. 

It  was  a  November  morning,  and  Fleda  had  been  doing 
some  of  the  last  jobs  in  her  flower-beds.  She  was  coming 
in  with  spirits  as  bright  as  her  cheeks,  when  her  aunt's  atti- 
tude and  look,  more  than  usually  spiritless,  suddenly 
checked  them.  Fleda  gave  her  a  hopeful  kiss  and  asked 
for  the  explanation. 

*^  How  bright  you  look,  darling !"  said  her  aunt,  stroking 
her  cheek. 

*'  Vcs,  but  you  don't,  aunt  Lucy.     What  has  happened  V 

"  Mary  and  Jane  are  going  away."   ' 

** Going  away  !— What  fori'* 

"  They  are  tired  of  the  place— don't  like  it,  I  suppose." 

"  Very  foolish  of  them !  Well,  aunt  Lucy,  what  mat- 
ter  1  we  can  get  plenty  more  in  their  room." 

'*  Nf»t  from  the  city — ^not  possible ;  they  would  not  come 
at  this  time  of  year." 

"  Sure  ? — Well,  then  here  we  can  at  any  rate." 

"Here!  But  what  sort  of  persons  shall  we  get  herel 
And  your  uncle — just  think !" — 

"  O  but  I  think  we  can  manage,"  said  Fleda.  "  When 
do  Mary  and  Jane  want  to  go  ?" 

"  Immediately ! — to-morrow — ^they  are  not  willing  to  wait 
till  we  can  get  somebody.     Think  of  it !" 

"  Well  let  them  go,"  said*  Fleda, — "  the  sooner  the 
better." 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  to  keep  them  ;  but — ^ 
and  Mrs.  Rossi tur  wrung  her  hands, — "  I  haven^t  money 
enough  to  pay  them  quite, — and  they  won't  go  without  it." 

Fleda  felt  shocked — so  much  that  she  could  not  help 
looking  it. 
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**  But  can't  uncle  Rolf  give  it  you  ?" 

Mrs.  Rossitur  shook  her  head.     '^  I  have  asked  him.'' 

"How  much  is  wanting  1" 

^  Twentj-five.  Think  of  his  not  being  able  to  give  me 
that  !"— 

Mrs.  Rossitur  burst  into  tears. 

"  Now  don't,  aunt  Lucy  I" — said  Fieda,  guarding  well 
her  own  composure ; — ^  you  know  he  has  had  a  great  deal 
to  spend  upon  the  farm  and  paying  men,  and  all,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  should  be  a  little  short  just  now, — now 
cheer  up  ! — we  can  get  along  with  this  anyhow." 

"I  asked  him,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  through  her  tears, 
"  when  he  would  be  able  to  give  it  to  me ;  and  he  told  me 
he  didn't  know !— " 

Fleda  ventured  no  reply  but  some  of  the  tenderest  ca- 
resses that  lips  and  arms  could  give  ;  and  then  sprang  away 
and  in  three  minutes  was  at  her  aunt's  side  again. 

"Look  here,  aunt  Lucy,"  said  she  gently, — "here  is 
twenty  dollars,  if  you  can  manage'the  five." 

"  Where  did  you  get  this?"  Mrs.  Rossitur  exclaimed. 

"  I  got  It  honestly.  It  is  mine,  aunt  Lucy,"  said  Fleda 
smiling.  "  Uncle  Omn  gave  me  some  money  just  before 
we*  came  away,  to  do  what  I  liked  with ;  and  I  haven't 
wanted  to  do  anything  with  it  till  now." 

But  this  seemed  to  hurt  Mrs.  Rossitur  more  than  all  the 
rest  Leaning  her  head  forward  upon  Fleda's  breast  and 
clasping  her  arms  about  her  she  cried  worse  tears  than 
Fleda  had  seen  her  shed.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  emer- 
gency Fleda  would  have  broken  down  utterl  v  too. 

"  That  it  should  have  come  to  this ! — ^I  can't  take  it,  dear 
Fleda  J"— 

"  Yes  you  must,  aunt  Lucy,"  said  Fleda  soothingly.  "  I 
couldn't  do  anything  else  with  it  that  would  give  me  so 
much  pleasure.  I  don't  want  it — it  would  lie  in  my  drawer 
till  I  don't  know  when.  We'll  let  these  people  be  off  as 
soon  as  they  please.  Don't  take  it  so — uncle  Rolf  will 
have  money  again— only  just  now  he  b  out,  I  suppose — 
and  well  get  somebody  else  in  the  kitchen  that  will  do 
nicely — -you  see  if  we  don't." 

Mrs.  Rossitur's  embrace  said  what  words  were  powerless 
to  say. 

12  m 
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"  But  I  don't  know  how  we're  to  find  any  one  here  in  the 
country — I  don't  know  who'JJ  go  to  look — I  am  sure  youi 
uncle  won't  want  to, — and  Hugh  wouldn't  know — " 

"I'll  go,"  said  Fleda  cheerfully ;—"  Hugh  and  I.  We 
can  do  famously — if  you'll  trust  me.  I  won't  promise  tc 
bring  home  a  French  cook." 

"  No  indeed — we  must  take  what  we  can  get.  But  you 
can  get  no  one  to-day,  and  they  will  bo  off  by  the  mom- 
ing's  coach — what  shall  we  do  to-morrow, — for  dinner? 
.Your  uncle " 

"I'll  get  dinner,"  said  Fleda  caressing  her; — "111  take 
an  that  on  myself.  It  sha'n't  be  a  bad  dinner  either. 
Uncle  Rolf  will  like  what  1  do  for  him  I  dare  say.  Now 
cheer  up,  aunt  Lucy  ! — do — that's  all  I  ask  of  you.  Won't 
you  ?— for  me  ?" 

She  longed  to  speak  a  word  of  that  quiet  hope  with 
which  in  every  trouble  she  secretly  comforted  herself — she 
-wanted  to  whisper  the  words  that  were  that  moment  in 
her  own  mind,  "  Truly  I  know  that  it  shall  be  well  with 
them  that  fear  God ;" — but  her  natural  reserve  aud  timidity 
kept  her  lips  shut ;  to  her  grief. 

The  women  were  paid  off  and  dismissed  and  departed  in 
the  next  day's  coach  from  Montepoole.  Fleda  stood  at'the 
front  door  to  see  them  go,  with  a  curious  sense  that  there 
was  an  empty  house  at  her  back,  and  indeed  upon  her  back. 
And  in  spite  of  all  the  cheeriness  of  her  tone  to  her  aunt, 
she  was  not  without  some  shadowy  feeling  that  soberer 
times  might  be  coming  upon  them. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?"  said  Hugh  close  beside  her. 

"  O  we  are  going  to  get  somebody  else,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Where  r 

"  I  don't  know ! — ^You  and  I  are  going  to  find  out." 

"You  and  I!—" 

"  Yes.  We  are  going  out  after  dinner,  Hugh  dear,"  said 
she  turning  her  bright  merry  face  towards  him, — "  to  pick 
up  somebody." 

Linking  her  arm  within  his  she  went  back  to  thedeserteo 
kitchen  premises  to  see  how  her  promise  about  taking  Ma 
ry's  place  was  to  be  fulfilled. 

"  Do  you  know  where  to  look  ?"  said  Hugh. 

•*  I've  a  notion  ; — ^but  the  first  thing  is  dinner,  that  um  U 
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Rolf  mAjn't  think  the  world  is  lumiiig  topsy  turvj.  There 
b  Dothinff  at  all  here,  Hugh! — nothing  in  the  wcrld  but 
bread — irs  a  blessing  there  is  that  Unde  Rolf  will  have 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  coflfee  dinner  to^lay,  and  Til  make 
him  the  most  superb  omelette — that  my  skill  is  equal  to! 
Hugh  dear,  you  shall  set  the  table. — ^You  don't  know  how  1 
— then  you  shall  make  the  toast,  and  I  will  set  it  the  first 
thing  of  all.  You  perceive  it  is  well  to  know  how  to  do 
everything,  Mr.  Hugh  Rossitur." 

*' Where  did  you  learn  to  make  omelettes?"  said  Hugh 
with  laughing  admiration,  as  Fleda  bared  two  pretty  arms 
and  ran  about  the  very  impersonation  of  good-humoured 
activity.  The  table  was  set ;  the  coffee  was  making ;  and 
she  had  him  established  at  the  fire  with  two  great  plates,  a 
pile  of  slices  of  bread,  and  the  toasting-iron. 

"  Where  1  Oh  don't  you  remember  the  daiys'  of  Mrs. 
Renney  1  I  have  seen  Emile  make  them.  And  by  dint  of 
trying  to  teach  Mary  this  summer  I  have  taught  mys^. 
There  is  no  knowing,  you  see,  what  a  person  may  come 
to." 

*'  I  wonder  what  father  would  say  if  he  knew  you  had 
made  all  the  oofiee  this  summer!" 

^That  is  an  unnecessary  speculation,  my  dear  Hugh,  as 
I  have  no  intention  of  telling  him.  But  see ! — that  is  tl^e 
way  with  speculators !  '  While  they  go  on  refining* — ^the 
toast  bums !" 

The  cofiee  and  the  omelette  and  the  toast  and  Mr.  Ros- 
situr's  favourite  French  salad,  were  served  with  beautiful 
accuracy;  and  he  was  quite  satisfied.  But  aunt  Lucy 
looked  sadly  at  Fleda's  flushed  face  and  saw  that  her  appe- 
tite seemed  to  have  gone  ofif  in  the  steam  of  her  prepara- 
tions. Fleda  had  a  kind  of  heart-feast  however  whioh 
answered  as  well. 

Hugh  harnessed  the  little  wagon,  for  no  one  was  at  hand 
to  do  it,  and  he  and  Fleda  set  off  as  early  as  possible  after 
dinner.  Fleda's  thoughts  had  turned  to  her  old  acquaint 
ance  Cynthia  Gratl,  who  she  knew  was  out  of  employment 
and  staying  at  home  somewhere  near  Montepoole.  They 
got  the  exact  directipn  from  aunt  Miriam  who  approved  of 
her  plan. 

It  was  a  pleasant  peaceful  drive  they  had.    Thej  nevei 
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were  alone  together,  thej  two,  but  vexations  seemed  to 
lose  their  power  or  be  forgotten ;  and  an  atmosphere  of 
qaietness  gather  about  them,  the  natural  element  of  both 
hearts.  It  might  refuse  its  presence  to  one,  but  the  attrao* 
tion  of  both  together  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

Miss  Cynthia's  present  abode  was  in  an  out  of  the  way 
place,  and  a  good  distance  off;  they  were  some  time  in 
reaching  it.  The  barest-looking  and  dingiest  of  houses,  set 
plump  m  a  green  field,  without  one  softening  or  home-like 
touch  from  any  home-feeling  within ;  not  a  flower,  not  a 
shrub,  not  an  out-house,  not  a  tree  near.  One  would  have 
thought  it  a  deserted  house,  but  that  a  thin  wreath  of  smoke 
lazily  stole  up  from  one  of  the  brown  chimneys ;  and  grace- 
ful as  that  was  it  took  nothing  from  the  hard  stern  barren- 
ness below  which  told  of  a  worse  poverty  than  that  of 
paint  and  glazing. 

"  Can  this  be  the  place  ?"  said  Hugh. 

"  It  must  be.  You  stay  here  with  the  horse,  and  Fll  go 
In  and  seek  my  fortune. — Don't  promise  much,"  said  Fleda 
shaking  her  head. 

The  house  stood  back  from  the  road.  Fleda  picked  her 
way  to  it  along  a  little  footpath  which  seemed  to  be  the 
equal  property  of  the  geese.  Her  knock  brought  an  invi- 
tation to  "  come  in." 

An  elderly  woman  was  sitting  there  whose  appearance 
did  not  mend  the  general  impression.  She  had  the  same 
dull  and  unhopefUl  look  that  her  house  had. 

"  Does  Mrs.  Gall  live  here?" 

"  I  do,"  said  this  person. 

"  Is  Cynthia  at  home  r 

The  woman  upon  this  raised  her  voice  and  directed  it  at 
an  inner  door. 

'*  Lucindy  1"  said  she  in  a  diversity  of  tones, — "  Lu- 
Cindy  ! — tell  Cynthy  here's  somebody  wants  to  see  her." — 
But  no  one  answered,  and  throwing  the  work  from  her  lap 
the  woman  muttered  she  would  go  and  see,  and  left  Fleda 
with  a  cold  invitation  to  sit  down. 

Dismal  worK !  Fleda  wished  herself  out  of  it.  The 
house  did  not  look  poverty-strickei-.  within,  but  poverty 
must  have  struck  to  the  very  heart,  Fleda  tbouflht,  where 
there  was  no  apparent  dierishing  •)f  Anything     There  was 


tko  absolute  distress  visible,  neither  was  there  a  sign  of  real 
comfort  or  of  a  happy  home.  She  oould  not  fimcy  it  was 
one. 

She  waited  so  long  that  she  was  sure  Cynthia  did  not* 
bold  herself  in  readiness  to  see  oompanj.    And  when  the 
ladj  at  last  came  in  it  was  with  very  evident  marks  of 
"  smarting  up"  about  her. 

''  Why  it's  Flidda  Kinggan !"  said  Miss  Gall  after  a  du- 
bious look  or  two  at  her  visiter.  "  How  do  you  "do  1  1 
didn't  'spect  to  see  you.    How  much  you  have  growed  '** 

She  looked  really  pleased  and  gave  Fleda's  l^d  a  wery 
strong  grasp  as  she  shook  it. 

"  Hiere  ain't  no  fire  here  to-day,"  pursued  Cynthy,  paying 
her  attentions  to  the  fireplace, — "  we  let  it  go  down  on  ac- 
count of  our  being  all  busy  out  at  the  back  of  the  house.  I 
guess  you're  cold,  ain't  you  1" 

Fled  a  said  no,  and  remembered  that  the  woman  she  had 
first  seen  was  certainly  not  busy  at  the  back  of  the  house 
nor  anywhere  else  but  in  that  very  room,  where  she  had 
found  her  deep  in  a  pile  of  patchwork. 

"  I  heerd  you  had  come  to  the  old  place.  Were  you  glad 
to  be  back  again  1"  Cynthy  asked  with  a  smile  that  might 
be  taken  to  express  some  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  see  it  again." 

'^  I  hain't  seen  it  in  a  great  while.  I've  been  staying  to 
hum  this  year  or  two.  1  got  tired  o'  goinc  out,"  Cynthy 
remarked,  with  again  a  smile  very  peculiar  and  Fleda 
thought  a  little  sardonical.  She  did  not  know  how  to  an- 
swer. 

"Well,  how  do  you  come  along  down  yonder?"  Cynthy 
went  on,  making  a  great  fuss  with  the  shovel  and  tongs  to 
very  little  purpose.  "Ha'  you  come  all  the  way  from 
Queechy  ?" 

"  Yes.     I  came  on  purpose  to  see  you,  Cynthy." 

Without  staying  to  ask  what  for,  Miss  Gall  now  went  out 
tr>  "  the  back  of  the  house"  and  came  running  in  again  with 
a  live  brand  pinched  in  the  tongs,  and  a  long  tail  of  smoke 
running  afier  it.  Fleda  would  have  compounded  for  no  fire 
and  no  choking.  The  choking  was  only  useful  to  give  her 
time  to  think.  She  was  uncertain  how  to  brinsr  in  her 
errand. 
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"  And  how  is  Mis'  Plumfield  1"  said  Cynthy,  in  an  intei 
val  of  blowing  the  brand. 

**  She  is  quite  well ;  but  Cynthy,  you  need  not  have  taken 
all  that  trouble  for  me.     I  cannot  stay  but  a  few  minutes." 

"  There  is  wood  enough !"  Cynthia  remarked  with  one  of 
her  grim  smiles ;  an  assertion  Fleda  could  not  help  doubt- 
ing. Indeed  she  thought  Miss  Gall  had  grown  altogether 
more  disagreeable  than  she  used  to  be  in  old  times.  Why, 
she  could  not  divine,  unless  the  souring  effect  had  gone  on 
with  the  years. 

"  And  what's  become  of  Earl  Douglass  and  Mis'  Doug- 
lassl  I  hain't  heerd  nothln'  of 'em  this  great  while.  I 
always  told  your  grandpa  he'd  ha'  saved  himself  a  great 
deal  o'  trouble  if  he'd  ha'  let  Earl  Douglass  take  hold  of 
things.  You  ha'n't  got  Mr.  Didenhover  into  the  works 
again  I  guess,  have  you  ?  He  was  there  a  good  spell  afler 
your  grandpa  died." 

"  I  haven't  seen  Mrs.  Douglass,"  said  Fleda.  "  But  Cyn- 
thy,  what  do  you  think  I  have  come  here  for?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Cynthy,  with  another  of  her  pecu- 
liar looks  directed  at  the  fire.  "  I  s'pose  you  want  some- 
h'n  nother  of  me." 

"  I  have  come  to  see  if  you  wouldn't  come  and  live  with 
my  aunt,  Mrs.  Rossitur.  We  are  left  alone  and  want  some- 
body very  much ;  and  \  thought  I  would  find  you  out  and 
see  if  we  couldn't  have  you,  first  of  all, — ^before  Hooked  for 
anybody  else." 

Cynthy  was  absolutely  silent.  She  sat  before  the  fire', 
her  feet  stretched  out  towards  it  as  far  as  they  would  go 
and  her  arms  crossed,  and  not  moving  her  steady  gaze  at 
the  smoking  wood,  or  the  chimney-back,  whichever  it  might 
be ;  but  there  was  in  the  corners  of  her  mouth  the  threat- 
ening of  a  smile  that  Fleda  did  not  at  all  like. 

"What  do  you  say  to  it,  Cynthy?" 

'?  I  reckon  you'd  best  get  somebody  else,"  said  Miss  Gall 
with  a  kind  of  condescending  dryness,  and  the  smile  shew- 
ing a  little  more. 

"  Why  1"  said  Fleda.  "  I  would  a  great  deal  rather  have 
an  old  friend  than  a  stranger." 

"Be  you  the  housekeeper?"  said  Cynthy  a  little  ab 
rui)tly. 
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"  O  I  am  a  little  of  everything,"  said  Fleda ; — "  oook  and 
housekeeper  and  whatever  comes  first  I  want  you  tooome 
and  be  housekeeper,  Cynthy." 

"  I  reckon  Mis'  Rossitur  don't  have  much  to  do  with  her 
help,  does  she  ]"  said  Cynthy  after  a  pause,  during  which 
the  comers  of  her  mouth  never  changed.  The  tone  of 
piqued  independence  let  some  light  into  Fleda's  mind. 

^*  She  is  not  strong  enough'  to  do  much  herself^  and  she 
wants  some  one  that  will  take  all  the  trouble  from  her. 
You'd  have  the  field  all  to  yourself,  Cynthy." 

"  Your  aunt  sets  two  tables  I  calculate,  don't  she  1" 

"  Yes — my  uncle  doesn't  like  to  have  any  but  his  own 
family  around  him." 

^1  guess  I  shouldn't  suit !"  said  Miss  Gall,  after  another 
little  pause,  and  stooping  very  diligently  to  pick  up  some 
scattered  shreds  from  the  floor.  But  Fleda  could  see  the 
flushed  (ace  and  the  smile  which  pride  and  a  touch  of  spite- 
ful pleasure  in  the  revenge  she  was  taking  made  particularly 
hateful.  She  needed  no  more  convincing  that  Miss  Gall 
**  wouldn't  suit ;"  but  she  was  ^orry  at  the  same  time  for 
the  perverseness  that  had  so  needlessly  disappointed  her ; 
and  went  rather  pensively  back  again  down  the  little  footr 
path  to  the  waiting  wagon. 

"  This  is  hardly  the  romance  of  life,  dear  Hugh,"  she  said 
as  she  seated  herself. 

"  Haven't  you  succeeded  1" 

Fleda  shook  her  head. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"  O — pride, — injured  pride  of  station !  The  wrong  of 
not  coming  to  our  table  and  putting  her  knife  into  our  but- 
ter." 

"And  living  in  such  a  place!" — said  Hugh. 

"  You  don't  know  what  a  place.  They  are  miserably 
poor,  I  am  sure ;  and  yet — I  suppose  that  the  less  people 
have  to  be  proud  of  the  more  they  make  of  what  is  left. 
Poor  people! — " 

"  Poor  Fleda !"  said  Hugh  looking  at  her.  «  What  will 
you  do  now  1" 

"  O  we'll  do  somehow,"  said  she  cheeifully.  "  Perhapi 
it  is  just  as  well  after  all,  for  Cynthy  isn't  the  smartest 
woman  in  the  world.     I  remember  grandpa  used  to  say  ha 
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didnt  believe  she  could  get  a  bean  into  the  ntiddle  of  her 
breaA" 

"  A  bean  into  the  middle  of  her  bread !"  said  Hugh. 

But  Fleda's  sobriety  was  quite  banished  by  his  mystified 
look,  and  her  laugh  rang  along  over  the  fields  before  she 
answered  him. 

That  laugh  had  blown  away  all  the  vapours,  for  the  pres 
ent  at  least,  and  they  jogged  on  again  \^rj  sociably. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Fleda,  after  a  while  of  silent  en 
joyment  in  the  changes  of  scene  and  the  mild  autumn 
weather, — "  I  am  not  sure  that  it  wasn't  very  well  for  mt 
that  we  came  away  from  New  York," 

"  I  dare  say  it  was,"  said  Hugh, — "  since  we  came ;  but 
what  makes  you  say  so?" 

"  I  don't  mean  that  it  was  for  anybody  else,  but  for  me 
I  think  I  was  a  little  proud  of  our  nice  things  there." 

"  ybw,  Fleda !"  said  Hugh  with  a  look  of  appreciating 
affection. 

"Yes  I  was,  a  little.  It  didn't  make  the  greatest  part  of 
my  love  for  them,  I  am  sure ;  but  J  think  I  had  a  little,  un- 
defined, sort  of  pleasure  in  the  feeling  that  they  were  better 
and  prettier  than  other  people  had." 

"  You  are  sure  you  are  not  proud  of  your  little  King 
Charles  now  ?"  said  Hugh. 

"  I  don't  know  but  I  am,"  said  Fleda  laughing.  "  But  how 
much  pleasanter  it  is  here  on  almost  every  account.  Look 
at  the  beautiful  sweep  of  the  ground  off  among  those  hills 
— isn't  it  1     What  an  exquisite  horizon  line,  Hugh  ?" 

"  And  what  a  sky  over  it !" 

"  Yes — I  love  these  rail  skies.  Oh  I  would  a  great  deal 
rather  be  here  than  in  any  city  that  ever  was  built !" 

"  So  would  I,"  said  Hugh.     "  But  the  thing  is " 

Fleda  knew  quite  well  what  the  thing  was,  and  did  not 
answer. 

"But  my  dear  Hugh,"  she  said  presently, — "T  don't 
remember  that  sweep  of  hills  when  we  were  coming  ?" 

**  You  were  going  the  other  way,"  said  Hugh. 

"  Yes  but,  Hugh, — I  am  sure  we  did  not  pass  these  grain 
fields.     We  must  have  got  into  the  wrong  road." 

Hugh  drew  the  reins,  and  looked,  and  doubted. 
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"  There  is  a  house  yonder,''  said  Fleia, — ^  we  had  b^ter 
drive  on  and  ask.*^ 

"  There  is  no  house — ^" 

"  Yes  there  is — behind  that  piece  of  wood.  Look  over 
it — don't  jou  see  a  light  curl  of  blue  smoke  against*th« 
sky  % — We  never  passe(^  that  house  and  wood,  I  am  certain* 
We  ought  to  make  haste^  for  the  aflemoons  are  short  now, 
and  you  will  please  to  recollect  there  is  nobody  at  home  to 
get  tea," 

*'  I  hope  Lucas  will  get  upon  one  of  his  everlasting  talks 
with  father,"  said  Hugh. 

"  And  that  it  will  hold  till  we  get  home,"  said  Fleda. 
"  It  will  be  the  happiest  use  Lucas  has  made  of  his  tongue 
in  a  good  while." 

Just  as  they  stopped  before  a  substantial-looking  fann- 
house  a  man  came  from  the  other  way  and  stopped  there 
too,  with  his  hani  upon  the  gate. 

^  How  far  are  we  from  Queechy,  sir  1"  said  Hugh. 

"  You're  not  from  it  at  all,  sir,"  said  the  man  politely. 
"You're  in  Queechy,  sir,  at  present" 

^  Is  this  the  right  road  fi-om  Montepoole  to  Queechy  vil- 
lage 1" 

"  It  is  not,  sir.  It  is  a  very  torl^uous  direction  indeed. 
Have  I  not  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Rossi tur's  young 
gentleman  ?" 

Mr.  Rossitur's  young  gentleman  acknowledged  his  rela* 
tionship  and  be^ed  the  favom*  of  being  set  in  the  right  way 
home. 

"  With  much  pleasure  t  You  have  been  shewing  Misa 
Rossitur  the  picturesque  country  about  Montepoole  f' 

"  My  cousin  and  I  have  been  there  on  business,  and  lost 
our  way  coming  back." 

"  Ah  I  dare  say.  Very  easy.  Rrst  time  you  have  been 
there?" 

^  Yes  sir,  and  we  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  home.'* 

"  Well  sir, — ^you  know  the  road  by  Deaoon  Patterson's  1 
— comes  out  just  above  the  lake  1" 

Hugh  did  not  remember. 

**  Well — ^you  keep  this  road  straight  on, — ^Pm  sorry  yofl 
are  in  a  hurry, — ^you  keep  on  till— do  you  know  when  you 
strike  Mr.  Harris's  ground  V* 
12» 
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N41,  Hugh  knew  nothing  about  it,  nor  Fleda. 

"  Well  rU  tell  you  now  how  it  is,"  said  the  stranger^  "  if 
youll  permit  me.  You  and  your — a^-oousin-— come  in  and 
do  us  the  pleasure  of  taking  some  refreshment — ^I  know  my 
Bbter  '11  have  her  table  set  out  by  this  time — and  I'll  dc 
myself  the  honour  of  introducijag  you  to— a — these  strange 
roads,  afterwards." 

'•*'  Thank  you,  sir,  but  that  trouble  is  unneoessary — cannot 
you  direct  us  1" 

"  No  trouble — indeed  sir,  I  assure  you,  I  should  esteem 
it  a  favour — ^very  highly.  I — ^I  am  Dr.  Quackenboss,  sir ; 
you  may  have  heard — ^" 

'^  Thank  you  Dr.  Quackenboss,  but  we  have  no  time  this 
afternoon — we  are  very  anxious  to  reach  home  as  soon  as 
possible;  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  put  us  in  the  way." 

"  I — ^really  sir,  I  am  afraid— to  a  person  ignorant  of  the 
various  localities — You  will  lose  no  time — ^I  will  just  hitch 
your  horse  here,  and  I'll  have  mine  ready  by  the  time  this 
young  lady  has  rested.  Miss — a — ^won't  you  join  with  me  1 
1  assure  you  I  will  not  put  you  to  the  expense  of  a  minute 
—Thank  you ! — ^Mr.  Harden ! — Just  clap  the  saddle  on  to 
Lollypop  and  have  him  up  here  in  three  seconds. — ^Thank 
you ! — My  dear  Miss — a — won't  you  take  my  arm  1  I  am 
gratified,  I  assure  you." 

Yielding  to  the  apparent  impossibility  of  getting  any- 
thing out  of  Dr.  Quackenboss,  except  civility,  and  to  the 
real  difficulty  of  disappointing  such  very  earnest  good  will, 
Fleda  and  Hugh  did  what  older  persons  would  not  have 
done, — alighted  and  walked  up  to  the  house. 

"  This  is  quite  a  fortuitous  occurrence,"  the  doctor  went 
on ; — *'  I  have  often  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Rossltur'a 
family  in  church — ^in  the  little  church  at  Queechy  Run-^^ 
and  that  enabled  me  to  recogm'se  your  cousin  as  soon  as  1 
saw  him  in  the  wagon.  Perhaps  Miss — a — ^you  may  have 
possibly  heard  of  my  name  % — ^Quackenboss — ^I  don't  knoi^ 
that  vou  understood " 

"  i  have  heard  it,  sir." 

"My  Irishmen,  Miss — ^a — ^my  Irish  labourers,  can't  g  t 
feold  of  but  one  end  of  it ;  they  call  me  Boss — ^ha,  ha,  ha  I ' 

Fleda  hoped  his  patients  did  not  get  hold  of  the  othet 
»nd  ^f  it^  and  tremble!,  visibly 
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"  Hard  to  pull  a  man^s  name  to  pieces  before  bis  face,-« 
ha,  ba !  but  I  am — ^a — not  one  tbing  myself^ — ^a  kind  of 
beterogynous — I  am  a  piece  of  a  physician  and  a  little  in 
tbe  i^ricultural  line  also ;  so  it's  all  fair." 

**Tbe  Irisb  treat  my  name  as  bardly,  Dr.  Quackenboss— 
they  call  me  nothing  but  Miss  Ring-ngain." 

And  then  Fleda  could  laugh,  and  laugh  she  did,  so  heart- 
Oy  that  tbe  doctor  was  delighted. 

"  Ring-again !  ha  ba ! — Very  good ! — ^Well,  Miss — a — ^I 
shouldn't  think  that  anybody  in  your  service  would  ever^ 
Br— ever  let  you  put  your  name  in  practice." 

But  Fleda's  delight  at  the  excessive  gallantry  and  awk 
wardness  of  this  speech  was  almost  too  much ;  or,  as  the 
doctor  pleasantly  remarked,  her  nerves  were  too  many  for 
ber;  and  every  one  of  them  was  dancing  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  hall-door.  Tbe  doctor's  flourishes  lost  not  a 
bit  of  their  angularity  from  his  tall  ungainly  figure  and  a 
lantern-jawed  face,  the  lower  member  of  which  bad  now 
&nd  then  a  somewhat  lateral  play  when  be  was  speaking, 
which  curiously  aided  tbe  quaint  eflect  of  his  words.  He 
ushered  his  guests  into  the  bouse,  seeming  in  a  flow  of  seli^ 
9;ratulation. 

The-supper-table  was  spread,  sure  enough,  and  hovering 
ibout  it  was  the  doctors  sister;  a  lady  In  whom  Fleda 
only  saw  a  Dutch  face,  with  eyes  that  made  no  impres- 
sion, disagreeable  fair  hair,  and  a  string  of  gilt  beads  round 
her  neck.  A  painted  yellow  floor  under  foot,  a  room 
that  looked  excessively  wooden  and  smelt  of  cheese,  bare 
walls  and  a  well-filled  table,  was  all  that  she  took  in  be- 
sides. 

'*  I  have  tbe  honour  of  presenting  vou  to  my  sister,"  said 
the  doctor  with  suavity.  "  Flora,  the  Irish  domestics  of 
this  young  lady  call  her  name  Miss  Ring-again — if  she  will 
let  us  know  bow  it  ought  to  be  called  we  shall  be  happy  to 
be  informed." 

Dr.  Quackenboss  was  made  happy. 

"Miss  Ringgan — and  this  young  gentleman  is  young 
Mr.  RossUur — tbe  gentleman  that  has  taken  Squire  Ring- 
gan's  old  place.  We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  them 
Jose  their  way  this  aflemoon,  coming  from  the  Pool,  and 
ibey  have  just  stepped  in  to  see  if  you  cnn't  And  'em  a 
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mouthful  of  something  they  can  eat,  while  LoUypop  is 
a  getting  ready  to  see  them  home." 

Poor  Miss  Flora  immediately  disappeared  into  the 
kitchen,  to  order  a  bit  of  superior  cheese  and  to  have  some 
slices  of  ham  put  on  the  gridiron,  and  then  coming  back  to 
the  common  room  went  rummaging  about  from  cupboard 
to  cupboard,  in  search  of  cake  and  sweetmeats.  Fleda 
protested  and  begged  in  vain. 

"  She  was  so  sorry  she  hadn't  knowed,"  Miss  Flora  said, 
— "she'd  ha'  had  some  cakes  made  that  maybe  they  could 
have  eaten,  but  the  bread  was  dry  ;  and  the  cheese  wa'n't 
as  good  somehow  as  the  last  one  they  cut;  maybe  Miss 
Ringgan  would  prefer  a  piece  of  newer-made,  if  she  liked 
it ;  and  she  hadn't  had  go6d  luck  with  her  preserves  last 
summer — the  most  of  'em  had  fomented — she  thought  it 
was  the  damp  weather  ;  but  there  was  some  stewed  pears 
that  maybe  she  Would  be  so  good  as  to  approve — and  there 
was  some  ham  !  whatever  else  it  was  It  was  hot ! — ^" 

It  was  impossible,  it  was  impossible,  to  do  dishonour  to 
all  this  hospitality  and  kindness  and  pride  that  was  brought 
out  for  them.  Early  or  late,  they  must  eat,  in  mere  grati- 
tude. The  difficulty  was  to  avoid  eating  everything. 
Hugh  and  Fleda  managed  to  compound  the  matter  witu 
each  other,  one  taking  the  cake  and  pears,  and  the  other 
the  ham  and  cheese.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  overflow  of 
good- will  Fleda  bethought  her  to  ask  if  Miss  Flora  kne^r 
of  any  girl  or  woman  that  would  go  out  to  service.  Miss 
Flora  took  the  matter  into  grave  consideration  as  soon  as 
her  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  their  cups  of  tea  had  subsided. 
She  did  not  commit  herself,  but  thought  it  possible  that 
one  of  the  Finns  might  be  willing  to  go  out. 

"Where  do  they  live?" 

"  It's — ^a — ^not  far  from  Queechy  Run,"  said  the  doctoi, 
whose  now  and  then  hesitation  in  the  midst  of  his  speech 
was  never  for  want  of  a  thought  but  simply  and  merely 
for  the  best  words  to  clothe  it  in. 

"  Is  it  in  our  way  to-night  ?" 

He  could  make  it  so,  the  doctor  said,  with  pleasure,  foi 
it  would  give  him  permission  to  gallant  them  a  little  for* 
uher. 

They  had  several  miles  yet  to  go,  and  the  sun  went  dowa 
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h»  they  were  passing  through  Queeehy  Run.  Under  thai 
still  cool  dear  autumn  sky  Fleda  would  have  enjoyed  the 
ride  very  much,  but  that  her  unfulfilled  errand  was  weighing 
upon  her,  and  she  feared  her  aunt  and  uncle  might  want  her 
services  before  she  could  be  at  home.  Still,  late  as  it  was, 
she  determined  to  stop  for  a  minute  at  Mrs.  Finn's  and  go 
home  with  a  clear  conscience.  At  her  door,  and  not  till 
thei-e,  the  doctor  was  prevailed  upon  to  part  company,  the 
rest  of  the  way  being  perfectly  plain. 

Mrs.  Finn's  house  was  a  great  unprepossessing  building, 
washed  and  dried  by  the  rain  and  sun  into  a  dark  dingy 
colour,  the  only  one  that  had  ever  supplanted  the  original 
hue  of  the  fresh-sawn  boards.  This  indeed  was  not  an  un- 
common thing  in  the  country ;  near  all  the  houses  of  the 
Deepwater  settlement  were  in  the  same  case.  Fleda  went 
up  a  flight  of  steps  to  what  seemed  the  front  door,  but  tlie 
girl  that  answered  her  knock  led  her  down  them  again  and 
round  to  a  lower  entrance  on  the  other  side.  This  intro- 
duced Fleda  to  a  large  ground-floor  apartment,  probably 
the  common  room  of  the  &mily,  with  the  lai^e  kitchen 
flreplace  and  flagged  hearth  and  wall  cupboards,  and  the 
only  furniture  the  usual  red-backed  splinter  diairs  and 
wooden  table.  A  woman  standing  before  the  fire  with  a 
broom  in  her  hand  answered  Fleda's  inclination  with  a 
saturnine  nod  of  the  head,  and  fetching  one  of  the  red- 
backs  from  the  wall  bade  her  "  sit  down." 

Poor  Fleda's  nerves  b^e  her  "  go  away."  The  people 
looked  like  their  house.  The  principal  woman,  who  re- 
mained standing  broom  in  hand  to  hear  Fleda's  business, 
was  in  good  truth  a  dark  personage ;  her  head  covered  with 
black  hair,  her  person  with  a  dingy  black  calico,  and  a 
sullen  cloud  lowering  over  her  eye.  At  the  comer  of  the 
fireplace  was  an  old  woman,  laid  by  in  an  easy  chair ;  dis- 
abled, it  was  plain,  not  from  mental  but  bodily  infirmity ; 
for  her  &ce  had  a  cast  of  mischief  which  could  not  stand 
with  the  innocence  of  second  childhood.  At  the  other 
(K>mer  sat  an  elderly  woman  sewing,  with  tokens  of  her 
crade  for  yards  on  the  floor  around  her.  Back  at  tiie  far 
side  of  the  room  a  young  man  was  eating  his  supper  at  the 
Mible  i»lone ;  and  under  the  table,  on  the  floor,  the  enop* 
mous  family  bread  trough  was  unwontedly  filled  with  the 
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sewing- woman's  child,  which  had  with  superhuman  efibrti 
crawled  into  it  and  lay  kicking  and  crowing  in  delight  at  its 
new  cradle.  Fleda  did  not  know  how  to  enter  upon  her 
business. 

"  1  have  been  looking,"  she  began,  "  for  a  person  who  is 
willing  to  go  out  to  work — Miss  Flora  Quackenboss  told 
me  perhaps  1  might  find  somebody  here." 

^^  Somebody  to  help  ?"  said  the  woman  beginning  to  use 
her  broom  upon  the  hearth. — "  Who  wants  'em  1" 

"  Mrs.  Rossitur— my  aunt." 

"  Mrs.  Rossitur  ? — what,  down  to  old  Squire  Ringgan'a 
placer 

"Yes.  We  are  left  alone  and  want  somebody  very 
much  " 

"  Do  you  want  her  only  a  few  days,  or  do  you  calculate 
to  have  her  stop  longer  ?  because  you  know  it  wouldn't  be 
worth  the  while  to  put  oneself  out  for  a  week." 

".O  we  want  her  to  stay, — if  we  suit  each  other." 

"  Well  I  don't  know,"  said  the  woman  going  on  with  her 
sweeping, — "  I  could  let  you  have  Hannah,  but  I  'spect  Til 
want  her  to  hum — What  does  Mis'  Rossitur  calculate  to 
give!" 

"  I  don't  know — ^anything  that's  reasonable." 

"Hannah  kin  go — just  as  good  as  not,"  said  the  old 
woman  in  the  corner  rubbing  her  hands  up  and  down  her 
lap ; — "  Hannah  kin  go,  just  as  good  as  not !" 

"  Hannah  ain't  a  going,"  said  the  first  speaker,  answering 
without  looking  at  her.  "  Hannah  '11  be  wanted  to  hum ; 
and  she  ain't  a  well  girl  neither ;  she's  kind  o'  weak  in  her 
muscles ;  and  I  calculate  you  want  somebody  that  can  take 
hold  lively.  There's  Lucy — ^if  she  took  a  notion  she  could 
go — but  she'd  please  herself  about  it.  She  won't  do  noth- 
ing without  she  has  a  notion." 

This  was  inconclusive,  and  desiring  to  bring  matters  to  a 
point  Fleda  after  a  pause  asked  if  this  lady  thought  Lucy 
would  have  a  notion  to  go. 

"  Well  I  can't  say — she  ain't  to  hum  or  you  could  ask 
her.  She's  down  to  Mis'  Douglass's,  working  for  her  to- 
day.    Do  you  know  Mis'   Douglass? — Earl   Douglass's 

"  O  yes.  I  knew  ber  long  ago,"  said  Fleda,  thinking  it 
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might  be  as  well  to  throw  in  a  spioe  of  ingratiation ; — ^  I 
am  Fleda  Ringgan.  1  used  to  live  here  with  my  grand 
Sither." 

"  Don't  say  !  Well  I  thought  you  had  a  kind  o'  look— 
the  old  Squire's  granddarter,  ain't  you  1" 

"  She  looks  like  her  father,"  said  the  sewing- woman  lay- 
ing down  her  needle,  which  indeed  had  been  little  hindrance 
lo  her  admiration  since  Fleda  came  in. 

"  She's  a  real  pretty  gal,"  said  the  old  woman  in  the 
corner. 

*'He  was  as  smart  a  lookin'  man  as  there  was  in 
Queechy  township,  or  Montepoole  either,"  the  sewing- 
woman  went  on,  **  Do  you  mind  him,  Flidda  1'* 

'^Anastasy,"  said  the  old  woman  aside,  *'let  Hannah 
go!" 

"  Hannah's  a  going  to  keep  to  hum ! — Well  about  Lucy," 
she  said,  as  Fleda  rose  to  go, — "  I  can't  just  say — suppos'n 
you  come  here  to-morrow  afternoon — there's  a  few  coming 
to  quilt,' and  Lucy  'II  be  to  hum  then.  1  should  admire  to 
have  you, — and  then  you  and  Lucy  can  agree  what  you'll 
fix  upon.     You  can  get  somebody  to  bring  you,  can't  you  ?? 

Fleda  inwardly  shrank,  but  managed  to  get  off  with 
thanks  and  without  making  a  positive  promise,  which  Miss 
Anastasia  would  Mn  have  had.  She  was  glad  to  be  out 
of  the  house  and  driving  off  with  Hugh. 

" How  delicious  the  open  air  feels!" 

"  What  has  this  visit  produced  ]"  said  Hugh. 

'^  An  invitation  to  a  party,  and  a  slight  possibility  that 
at  the  party  I  may  find  what  I  want." 

"  A  party !"  said  Hugh.     Fleda  laughed  and  explained. 

"  And  do  you  intend  to  go  1" 

"  Not  I !— at  least  I  think  not  But  Hugh,  don't  say 
anything  about  all  this  to  aunt  Lucy.  She  would  be  trou- 
bled." 

Fleda  had  certainly  when  she  came  away  no  notion  of 
improving  her  acquaintance  with  Miss  Anastasia ;  but  the 
supper,  and  the  breakfast  and  the  dinner  of  the  next 
day,  with  all  the  nameless  and  almost  numberless  duties 
of  housework  that  filled  up  the  time  between,  wrought 
her  to  a  very  strong  sensa  of  the  necessity  of  having 
some  kind  of  "help'*  won.     Mrs.  Rossi tur  wearied  her 
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self  excessively  with  doing  very  little,  and  then  looked 
80  sad  to  see  Fleda  working  on,  that  it  was  more  dis 
heartening  and  harder  to  bear  than  the  &tigue.  Hugh 
was  a  most  faithful  and  invaluable  coadjutor,  and  his 
lack  of  strength  was  like  her  own  made  up  by  energy  of 
will ;  but  neither  of  them  could  bear  the  strain  long ;  and 
when  the  final  clearing  away  of  the  dinner-dishes  gave  her 
a  breathing-time  she  resolved  to  dress  herself  and  put  her 
thimble  in  her  pocket  and  go  over  to  Miss  Finn's  quilting. 
Miss  Lucy  might  not  be  like  Miss  Anastasia ;  and  if  she 
were,  anything  that  had  hands  and  feet  to  move  instead  of 
her  own  would  be  welcome. 

Hugh  went  with  her  to  the  door  and  was  to  oome  for 
ber  at  sunset. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 


With  laperflalty  of  breeding 

Pint  makee  joa  eiek,  and  tlien  with  foedia^ 

iBirrMt* 


MISS  AN  ASTASIA  was  aJittle  surprised  and  a  good  deal 
gratified,  Fleda  saw,  by  her  coming,  and  played  tiie 
hostess  with  great  benignity.  The  quil ting-frame  was 
stretched  in  an  upper  room,  not  in  the  long  kitchen,  to 
Fleda's  joy  ;  most  of  the  company  were  already  seated  at 
it,  and  she  had  to  go  through  a  long  string  of  introductions 
before  she  was  permitted  to  take  her  place.  First  of  all 
Earl  Douglass's  wife,  who  rose  up  and  taking  both  Fleda's 
hands  squeezed  and  shook  them  heartily,  giving  her  with 
eye  and  lip  a  most  genial  welcome.  This  lady  had  every 
look  of  being  a  very  clever  woman ;  "  a  manager"  she  was 
said  to  be ;  and  indeed  her  very  nose  had  a  little  pinch 
which  prepared  one  for  nothing  superfluous  about  her. 
Even  her  dress  could  not  have  wanted  another  breadth 
from  the  skirt  and  had  no  fulness  to  spare  about  the  body. 
Neat  as  a  pin  though ;  and  a  well-to-do  look  through  it  all. 
Miss  Quackenboss  Fleda  recognised  as  an  old  friend,  gilt 
beads  and  all.  Catherine  Douglass  had  grown  up  to  a 
pretty  girl  during  the  five  years  since  Fleda  had  left 
Queechy,  and  gave  her  a  greeting  half  smiling  half  shy. 
There  was  a  little  more  affluence  about  the  flow  of  her 
drapery,  and  the  pink  ribbon  round  her  neck  was  confined 
by  a  little  dainty  Jew's  harp  of  a  brooch ;  she  had  her 
mother's  pinch  of  the  nose  too.  Then  there  were  two  other 
young  ladies ; — Miss  Letitia  Ann  Thornton,  a  tall  grown 
girl  in  pantalettes,  evidently  a  would-be  aristocrat  from  th« 
air  of  her  head  and  lip,  with  a  well-looking  face  and  looking 
Kell  knowing  of  the  same,  and  sporting  neat  little  whit« 
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oufls  at  her  wrists,  the  only  one  who  bore  such  a  distiDCtioQ. 
The  third  of  these  damsels,  Jessie  Healy,  impressed  Fleda 
with  having  been  brought  up  upon  coarse  meat  and  having 
grown  heavy  in  consequence  ;  the  other  two  were  extremely 
£iir  and  delicate,  both  in  complexion  and  feature.  Her 
aunt  Syra  Fleda  recognised  without  particular  pleasure  and 
managed  to  seat  herself  at  the  quilt  with  the  sewing-woman 
and  Miss  Hannah  between  them.  Miss  Lucy  Finn  she 
found  seated  at  her  right  hand,  but  after  all  the  civilities 
she  had  just  gone  through  Fleda  had  not  courage  just  then 
to  dash  into  business  with  her,  and  Miss  Lucy  herself 
stitched  away  and  was  dumb. 

So  were  the  rest  of  the  party — rather.  The  presence  of 
the  new-comer  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  a  spell.  Fleda 
could  not  think  they  had  been  as  silent  before  her  joining 
them  as  they  were  for  some  time  afterwards.  The  young 
ladies  were  absolutely  mute,  and  conversation  seemed  to 
flag  even  among  the  elder  ones ;  and  if  Fleda  ever  raised 
her  eyes  from  the  quilt  to  look  at  somebody  she  was 
sure  to  see  somebody's  eyes  looking  at  her,  with  a  curiosity 
well  enough  defined  and  mixed  with  a  more  or  le^s  amount 
of  benevolence  and  pleasure.  Fleda  was  growing  very  in- 
dustrious and  feeling  her  cheeks  grow  warm,  when  the 
checked  stream  of  conversation  began  to  take  revenge  by 
turning  its  tide  upon  her. 

"  Are  you  glad  to  be  back  to  Queechy,  Fleda  1"  said  Mrs. 
Douglass  from  the  opposite  far  end  of  the  quilt. 

"  Yes  ma'am,"  said  Fleda,  smiling  back  her  answer, — "on 
•pme  accounts." 

"  Ain't  she  growed  like  her  father.  Mis'  Douglass  1"  said 
the  sewing- woman.  "  Do  you  recollect  Walter  Ringgan— 
what  a  handsome  feller  he  was  ?" 

The  two  opposite  girls  immediately  found  something  to 
say  to  each  other. 

"She  ain't  a  bit  more  like  him  than  she  is  like  her 
mother,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass,  biting  off  the  end  of  her 
thread  energetically.  "  Amy  Ringgan  was  a  sweet  good 
f^oman  as  ever  was  in  this  town." 

Again  her  daughter's  glance  and  smile  went  over  to  the 
ipeaker. 

^  You  Htay  in  Queechy  and  live  like  Queechy  folks  do^** 
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Mrs.  Douglass  added,  nodding  enoouragingly,  ^^and  you'll 
beat  both  on  'em." 

But  this  speech  jarred,  and  Fleda  wished  h  had  not  been 
spoken. 

"  How  does  your  uncle  like  farming  ?"  said  aunt  Syra. 

A  home-thrust,  which  Fleda  parried  by  saying  he  had 
hardly  got  accustomed  to  it  yet. 

^'  What's  been  his  business  ?  what  has  he  been  doing  all 
his  life  till  now  ?"  said  the  sewing- woman. 

Fleda  replied  that  he  had  had  no  business ;  and  afler  the 
minds  of  the  company  had  had  time  to  entertain  this  state- 
ment she  was  startled  by  Miss  Lucy's  voice  at  her  elbow. 

*'  It  seems  kind  o'  curious,  don't  it,  that  a  man  should  live 
to  be  forty  or  fifty  years  old  and  not  know  anything  of  the 
earth  he  gets  his  bread  from  ?" 

"  What  makes  you  think  he  don't  1"  said  Miss  Thornton 
rather  tartly. 

"  She  wa'n't  speaking  o'  nobody,"  said  aunt  Syra, 

"  I  was — 1  was  speaking  of  man — 1  was  speaking  ab- 
stractly," said  Fleda's  right-hand  neighbour. 

"  What's  abstractly  ?"  said  Miss  Anastasia  scornfully. 

"  Where  do  you  get  hold  of  such  hard  words,  Lucj  1" 
said  Mrs.  Douglass. 

"  I  don't  know.  Mis'  Douglass ; — ^they  come  to  me  ;— 
it's  practice,  1  suppose,  I  had  no  intention  of  being  ob- 
scure." 

"One  kind  o'  word's  as  easy  as  another  I  suppose,  when 
you're  used  to  it,  ain't  it  ?"  said  the  sewing- woman. 

"  What's  abstractly  1"  said  the  mistress  of  the  house  again. 

"  Look  in  the  dictionary,  if  yon  want  to  know,"  said  her 
sister. 

"  I  don't  want  to  know — ^I  only  want  you  to  tell." 

**  When  do  you  get  time  for  it,  Lucy  1  ha'n't  you  nothing 
else  to  practise  ?"  pursued  Mrs.  Douglass. 

"  Yes,  Mis'  Douglass ;  but  then  there  are  times  for  exer- 
tion,  and  other  times  less  disposable;  and  when  I  feel 
thoughtful,  or  low,  I  commonly  retire  to  my  room  and  con- 
template  the  stars  or  write  a  composition." 

The  sewing-woman  greeted  this  speech  with  an  unquali- 
fied ha !  ha !  and  Fleda  involuntarily  raised  her  head  to 
look  at  the  last  speaker;    but  there  was  nothing  to  be 


noticed  about  her,  except  that  ahe  was  in  rather  nicer  ord&t 
than  the  rest  of  the  Finn  &mi]y. 

^  Did  you  get  home  safe  last  night  1"  inquired  Mist 
Quadcenboss,  bending  forward  over  the  quilt  to  look  down 
to  Fleda. 

Fleda  thanked  her,  and  replied  that  they  had  been  over- 
turned and  had  several  ribs  broken. 

**A^d  where  have  you  been,  Fleda,  all  this  while?"  said 
Mrs.  Douglass. 

Fleda  told,  upon  which  all  the  quilting-party  raised  their 
heads  simultaDeously  to  take  another  review  of  her. 

"  Your  unde's  wiw  ain't  a  FrenchwQman,  be  she  7"  asked 
the  sewing-woman. 

Fleda  said  "  oh  no !'' — ^and  Miss  Quackenboss  remarked 
that  "  she  thought  she  wa'n't ;"  whereby  Fleda  perceived  ii 
had  been  a  subject  of  discussion. 

"  She  lives  like  one,  don't  she  ?"  said  aunt  Syra. 

Which  imputation  Fleda  also  refuted  to  the  best  of  her 
power. 

"  Well  don't  she  have  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  ailer- 
noon  ?"  pursued  aunt  Syra. 

Fleda  was  obliged  to  admit  that. 

*^  And  she  can't  eat  without  she  has  a  fresh  piece  of  reaslb 
meat  on  table  every  day,  can  she  1" 

'4t  is  not  always  roast,"  said  Fleda,  half  vexed  and  half 
laughing. 

^^  I'd  rather  have  a  good  dish  o'  bread  and  lasses  than  the 
hull  on't ;"  observed  old  Mrs.  Finn ;  from  the  comer  where 
she  sat  manifestly  turning  up  her  nose  at  the  &r-off  joints 
on  Mrs.  Rossitur's  dinner-table. 

The  girls  on  the  other  side  of  the  quilt  again  held  counsel 
together,  deep  and  low. 

"  Well  didn't  she  pick  up  all  them  notions  in  that  place 
yonder? — where  you  say  she  has  been  1"  aunt  Syra  went  on. 

"  No,"  said  Fleda ;    "  everybody  does  so  in  New  York.**- 

"  I  want  to  know  what  kind  of  a  place  New  York  is, 
now,"  said  old  Mrs.  Finn  drawlingly.  "  I  s'pose  it's  pretty 
big,  ain't  it  1" 

Fleda  replied  that  it  was. 

^  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  a'most  as  far  as  from  here 
io  Queechy  Run,  now,  ain't  it  1" 
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The  distance  mentioned  being  somewhere  aboat  one- 
eighth  of  New  York's  longest  diameter,  Fleda  answered 
tbat  it  was  quite  as  fkr. 

"  I  s'pose  there's  plenty  o'  mighty  rich  folks  there,  ain't 
there  1" 

"  Plenty,  I  believe,"  said  Fleda. 

"  I  should  hate  to  live  in  it  awfully !"  was  the  old  woman's 
oonclusion. 

"  I  should  admire  to  travel  in  many  countries,'*  said  Mjss 
Lucy,  for  the  first  time  seeming  to  intend  her  words  partic- 
ularly for  Fleda's  ear.  ^'  I  think  nothing  makes  people  more 
genteel.     I  have  observed  it  frequently." 

Fleda  said  it  was  very  pleasant ;  but  though  encouraged 
by  this  opening  could  not  muster  enough  courage  to  ask  if 
Miss  Lucy  had  a  "notion  "  to  come  and  prove  their  gentility. 
Her  next  question  was  startling, — if  Fleda  had  ever  studied 
mathematics? 

"  No,"  said  Fleda.     «  Have  you  1" 

"  O  ray,  yes !  There  was  a  lot  of  us  concluded  we  would 
learn  it ;  and  we  commenced  to  study  it  a  long  time  ago. 
I  think  it's  a  most  elevating" 

The  discussion  was  suddenly  broken  ofl^  for  the  sewing- 
woman  exclaimed,  as  the  other  sister  came  in  and  took  her 


'  Why  Hannah !  you  ha'n't  been  makin'  bread  with  that 
crock  on  your  hands  I" 

"  Well  Mis'  Barnes !"  said  the  girl,—"  Tve  washed  'em, 
and  I've  made  bread  with  'em,  and  even  that  didn't  take  it 
off!" 

"  Do  you  look  at  the  stars,  too,  Hannah  ?"  said  Mjn. 
Douglass. 

Amidst  a  small  hubbub  of  laugh  and  talk  which  now  be- 
came general,  poor  Fleda  fell  back  upon  one  single  thought 
—one  wish ;  that  Hugh  would  come  to  fetch  her  homo 
before  tea-time.  But  it  was  a  vain  hope.  Hugh  was  not 
to  be  (here  till  sundown,  and  supper  was  announced  long 
before  that.  They  all  filed  down,  and  Fleda  with  them,  t<i 
the  great  kitchen  below  stairs;  and  she  found  herself  placed 
in  the  seat  of  honour  indeed,  but  an  honour  she  would  gladly 
have  escaped,  at  Miss  Anastasia's  right  hand. 

A  temper iry  locked  jaw  would  have  been  felt  a  blessing. 
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Fleda  dared  hardly  even  ]ook  about  her ;  but  under  the  eya 
of  her  hostess  the  instinct  of  good-breeding  was  found  voSor 
cient  to  swallow  everything;  literally  and  figuratively. 
There  was  a  good  deal  to  swallow,  llie  usual  variety  of 
cakes,  sweetmeats,  beef,  cheese,  biscuits,  and  pies,  was  set  out 
with  some  peculiarity  of  arrangement  which  Fleda  had  never 
seen  before,  and  which  left  that  of  Miss  Quackenboss  ele-' 
gant  by'  comparison.  Down  each  side  of  the  table  ran  an 
advanced  guard  of  little  sauces,  in  Indian  file,  but  in  com- 
panies of  three,  the  file  leader  of  each  being  a  saucer  of 
custard,  its  follower  a  ditto  of  preserves,  and  the  third  keep- 
ing  a  sharp  look-out  in  the  shape  of  pickles ;  and  to  Fleda's 
unspeakable  horror  she  discovered  that  the  guests  were  ex- 
pected to  help  themselves  at  will  from  these  several  stored 
with  their  own  spoons,  transferring  what  they  took  either  to 
their  own  plates  or  at  once  to  its  final  destination,  which  last 
mode  several  of  the  company  preferred.  The  advantage 
of  this  plan  was  the  necessary  great  display  of  the  new  sil- 
ver tea-spoons  which  Mrs.  Douglass  slyly  hinted  to  aunt 
Syra  were  the  moving  cause  of  the  tea-party.  But  aunt 
Syra  swallowed  sweetmeats  and  would  not  give  heed. 

There  was  no  relief  for  poor  Fleda.  Aunt  Syra  was  her 
next  neighbour,  and  opposite  to  her,  at  Miss  Anastasia's  lefl 
hand,  was  the  disagreeable  countenance  and  peering  eyes  of 
the  old  crone  her  mother.  Fleda  kept  her  own  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  plate  and  endeavoured  to  see  nothing  but  that. 

"  Why  here's  Fleda  ain't  eating  anything,"  said  Mrs. 
Douglass.  "  Won't  you  have  some  preserves  1  take  some 
custard,  do  ! — Anastasy,  she  ha'n't  a  spoon — no  wonder !" 

Fleda  had  secretly  conveyed  hers  under  cover. 

*^  There  was  one,"  said  Miss  Anastasia,  looking  about 
where  one  should  have  been, — "  I'll  get  another  as  soon  as 
I  give  Mis'  Spi-inger  her  tea." 

*'  Ha'n't  you  got  enough  to  go  round  1"  said  the  old  womaii 
plucking  at  her  daughter's  sleeve, — "  Anastasy ! — ^ha'n't  you 
got  enough  to  go  round  ?" 

This  speech  which  was  spoken  with  a  most  spiteful  sim- 
plicity Miss  Anastasia  answered  with  superb  silence,  and 
presently  produced  spoons  enough  to  satisfy  herself  and  the 
company.  But  Fleda !  No  earthly  persuasion  could  prevaij 
upon  her  to  touch  pickles,  8weetmea*^s,  or  custard,  that  even 
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ing ;  and  even  in  the  bread  and  cakes  she  had  a  vision  of 
bands  before  her  that  took  away  her  appetite.  She  endeav 
^lured  to  make  a  shew  with  hung  beef  and  cups  of  tea,  which 
indeed  was  not  Pouchong ;  but  her  supper  came  suddenly 
to  an  end  upon  a  remark  of  her  hostess,  addressed  to  th« 
whole  table,  that  they  needn't  be  surprised  if  they  found 
any  bits  of  pudding  in  the  gingerbread,  for  it  was  ma<l< 
from  the  molasses  the  children  left  the  other  day.  Who 
**  the  children"  were  Fleda  did  not  know,  neither  was  it 
material. 

It  "was  sundown,  but  Hugh  had  not  come  when  they 
went  to  the  upper  rooms  again.  Two  were  open  now,  for 
they  were  small  and  the  company  promised  not  to  be  such. 
Fathers  and  brothers  and  husbands  began  to  come,  and 
loud  talking  and  laughing  and  joking  took  place  of  the 
quilting  chit-chat.  Fleda  would  fain  have  abisorbed  herself 
in  the  work  again,  but  though  the  frame  still  stood  there 
the  minds  of  the  company  were  plainly  turned  aside  from 
their  duty,  or  perhaps  they  thought  that  Miss  Anastasia  had 
had  admiration  enough  to  dispense  with  service.  Nobody 
shewed  a  thimble  but  one  or  two  old  ladies ;  and  as  nura 
bers  and  spirits  gathered  strength,  a  kind  of  romping  game 
was  set  on  foot  in  which  a  vast  deal  of  kissing  seem^  to 
be  the  grand  wit  of  the  matter.  Fleda  shrank  away  out 
of  sight  behind  the  open  door  of  communication  between 
the  two  rooms,  pleading  with  great  truth  that  she  was  tired 
and  would  like  to  keep  perfectly  quiet;  and  she  had  soon 
the  satisfection  of  being  apparently  forgott^jn. 

I»  the  other  room  some  of  the  older  people  were  enjoy- 
ing themselves  more  soberly.  Fleda's  ear  was  too  near 
the  crack  of  the  door  not  to  have  the  benefit  of  more  of 
their  conversation  than  she  cared  for.  It  soon  put  quiet  of 
mind  out  of  the  question. 

"  He'll  twist  himself  up  pretty  short ;  that's  my  sense 
of  it ;  and  he  won't  take  long  to  do  it,  nother,"  said  Earl 
Douglass's  voice. 

Fleda  would  have  known  it  anywhere  from  its  extreme 
peculiarity.  It  never  either  rose  or  fell  much  from  a  cer. 
tain  pitch;  and  at  that  level  the  words  gurgled  forth, 
•eemingly  from  an  ever-brimming  fountain ;  he  never 
wanted  one ;  and  the  stream  had  neither  let  nor  stoy  till 
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his  modicum  of  sense  had  &irly  run  out  People  thought 
be  had  not  a  greater  stock  of  that  than  some  of  his  neigh- 
bours ;  but  he  issued  an  amount  of  word-currency  sufficient 
for  the  use  of  the  county. 

"He'll  run  himself  agin  a  post  pretty  quick,"  said  uncle 
Joshua  in  a  confirmatory  tone  of  voice. 

Fleda  had  a  confused  idea  that  somebody  was  going  to 
hang  himself. 

"  He  ain't  a  workin*  things  right,"  said  Douglass, — i**  he 
ain't  a  workin'  things  right ;  he's  takin'  hold  o'  everything 
by  the  tail  end.  He  ain't  studied  the  business ;  he  dpesn't 
know  when  things  is  right,  and  he  doesn't  know  when  things 
is  wrong ; — and  if  they're  wrong  he  don't  know  how  to 
set  'em  right.  He's  got  a  feller  there  that  ain't  no  more 
fit  to  be  there  than  I  am  to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States ;  and  I  ain't  a  going  to  say  what  I  think  I  am  fit  for, 
but  1  ha'n't  studied  for  that  place  and  I  shouldn't  like  to 
stand  an  examination  for't ;  and  a  man  hadn't  ought  to  be 
a  farmei*  no  more  if  he  ha'n't  qualified  himself.  That's 
my  idee.  1 1ik»  to  see  a  thing  done  well  if  it's  to  be  done 
at  all ;  and  there  ain't  a  stitch  o'  land  been  laid  right  on 
the  hull  &rm,  nor  a  furrow  dnv'  as  it  had  ought  to  be,  since 
he  come  on  to  it ;  and  I  say,  Squire  Springer,  a  man  ain't 
going  to  get  along  in  that  way,  and  he  hadn't  ought  to.  1 
work  hard  myself,  and  I  calculate  to  work  hard ;  and  I 
make  a  livin'  by't ;  and  I'm  content  to  work  hard.  When 
I  see  a  man  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  I  think  he'll  have 
nothin'  else  in  'em  soon.  I  don't  believe  he's  done  a  hand's 
turn  himself  on  the  land  the  hull  season !" 

And  upon  this  Mr.  Douglass  brought  up. 

"  My  son  Lucas  has  been  workin'  with  him,  off  and  on, 
pretty  much  the  hull  time  since  he  come ;  and  he  says  be 
ha'n't  begun  to  know  how  to  spell  farmer  yet." 

"  Ay,  ay !  My  wife — she's  a  little  harder  on  folks  than  I 
be — I  think  it  ain't  worth  while  to  say  nothin'  of  a  man 
without  I  can  say  some  good  of  him — that's  my  idee — and 
it  don't  do  no  harm,  nother, — but  my  wife,  she  says  he's 
got  to  let  down  his  notions  a  peg  or  two  afore  they'll  hitch 
just  in  the  right  place;  and  I  won't  say  but  what  I  think 
she  ain't  maybe  fur  from  right.  If  a  man's  above  his  busi- 
ness he  stands  a  pretty  fair  chance  to  be  below  it  some 
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day.  I  won't  saj  myself^  for  I  haven't  anj  acquaintance 
vith  him,  and  a  man  oughtn't  to  speak  but  of  what  he  is 
knowing  to, — but  I  have  heerd  say,  that  he  wa'n't  as  con- 
versationable  as  it  would  ha'  been  handsome  in  him  to  be, 
all  things  oonsiderin.'  There  seems  to  be  a  good  many 
things  said  of  him,  somehow,  and  I  always  think  men  don't 
talk  of  a  man  if  he  don't  give  'em  occasion ;  but  anyhow 
I've  been  past  the  farm  pretty  often  myself  this  summer, 
workin'  with  Seth  Plumfield ;  and  I've  took  notice  of  things 
myself;  and  I  know  he's  been  makin'  beds  o'  sparrowgrass 
when  he  had  ought  to  ha'  been  makin'  fences,  and  he's  been 
helpin'  that  little  girl  o'  his'n  set  her  flowers,  when  he  would 
ha'  been  better  sot  to  work  lookin'  afler  his  Irishman ;  but 
I  don't  know  as  it  made  much  matter  nother,  for  if  he  went 
wrong  Mr.  Rossi tur  wouldn't  know  how  to  set  him  right, 
and  if  he  was  a  going  right  Mr.  Rossi  tur  would  ha'  been 
just  as  likely  to  ha'  set  him  wrong.  Well  I'm  sorry  for 
him!" 

^  Mr.  Rossitur  is  a  most  gentlemanlike  man,"  said  the 
voice  of  Dr.  Quackenboss. . 

"  Ay, — I  dare  say  he  is,"  Earl  responded  in  precisely  the 
same  tone.  "  I  was  down  to  his  house  one  day  last  sum- 
mer, to  see  him. — He  wa'n't  to  hum,  though." 

''  It  Would  be  strange  if  harm  come  to  a  man  with  such  a 

fuardian  angel  in  the  house  as  that  man  has  in  his'n,"  said 
)r.  Quackenboss. 

"  Well  she's  a  pretty  creetur' !"  said  Douglass,  looking 
Hp  with  some  animation.  "I  wouldn't  blame  any  man 
that  sot  a  good  deal  by  her.  I  will  say  I  think  she's  as 
handsome  as  my  own  darter ;  and  a  man  can't  go  no  furder 
than  that  I  suppose." 

"  She  won't  help  his  &rming  much,  I  guess,"  said  unde 
Joshua, — "  nor  his  wife  nother." 

Fleda  heard  Dr.  Quackenboss  coming  through  the  door* 
way  and  started  from  her  comer  for  fear  he  might  find  her 
out  there  and  know  what  she  had  heard. 

He  very  soon  found  her  out  in  the  new  place  she  had 
chosen  and  came  up  to  pay  his  compliments.  Fleda  was 
in  a  mood  for  anything  but  laughing,  yet  the  mixture  of 
the  ludicrous  which  the  doctor  administered  set  her  nerves 
a  twitching.  Bringing  his  chair  down  sidewavs  at  one 
13  » 
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angle  and  his  person  at  another,  so  as  to  meet  at  tW 
moment  of  the  chair's  touching  the  floor,  and  with  a  loofc 
and  smile  slanting  to  match,  the  doctor  said, 

^  Well  Miss  Kinggan,  has— a — Mrs.  Rossitur, — ioes  shfl 
feel  herself  reconciled  yet  ?" 

"Reconciled,  sirT  said  Fleda. 

"  Yes    tt    to  Queechy  ?" 

"  She  never  quarrelled  with  it,  sir,"  said  Fleda,  quite  un- 
able to  keep  from  laughing. 

"  Yes, — I  mean — a — sl^  feels  that  she  can  sustain  her 
spirits  in  different  situations  V 

**  She  is  very  well,  sir,  thank  you." 

"  It  must  have  been  a  ffreat  change  to  her — and  to  you 
all— KK)ming  to  this  place. 

"  Yes  sir ;  the  country  is  very  diflerent  from  the  city." 

"  In  what  part  of  New  York  was  Mr.  Rossitur's  former 
residence  ?" 

"  In  State  street,  sir." 

"  State  street, — that  is  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  the 
Park?" 

"  No  sir,  not  exactly." 

"Was  Mrs.  Rossitur  a  native  of  the  city?" 

"Not  of  New  York.  O  Hugh,  my  dear  Huffh,"  ex. 
claimed  Fleda  in  another  tone, — "what  have  you  been 
thinking  of]" 

"  Father  wanted  me,"  said  Hugh.  "  I  could  not  help  it, 
Fleda." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  have  the  cruelty  to  take  youi^^ 
a — cousin  away,  Mr.  liossitur  ?"  said  the  doctor. 

But  Fleda  was  for  once  happy  to  be  cruel ;  she  would 
hear  no  remonstrances.  Though  her  desire  for  Miss  Lucy's 
"  help"  had  considerably  lessened  she  thought  she  could  not 
in  politeness  avoid  speaking  on  the  subject,  afler  being  in- 
vited there  on  purpose.  But  Miss  Lucy  said  she  "  calcu- 
lated to  stay  at  home  this  winter,"  unless  she  went  to  live 
with  somebody  at  Kenton  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a 
course  of  philosophy  lectures  that  she  heard  were  to  be 

S'ven  there.     So  that  matter  was  settled;   and  clasping 
'ugh's  arm  Fleda  turned  away  from  the  house  with  a  step 
and  heart  both  lightened  by  the  joy  of  being  out  of  it. 
"I  couldn't  come  sooner,  Fleda,"  said  Hugh. 
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"^  No  matter— O  Fm  so  glad  to  be  a^ay  I  Walk  a  little 
fiister,  dear  Hugh. — Have  you  missed  me  at  home  V* 

^  I)o  you  want  me  to  say  no  or  yes  T'  said  Hugh  smiling. 
**  Wo  did  very  well — mother  and  I — and  1  have  left  every- 
thing ready  to  have  tea  the  minute  you  get  home*  What 
sort  of  a  time  have  you  had  1" 

In  answer  to  whidi  Fleda  gave  him  a  long  history ;  and 
then  they  walked  on  awhile  in  silence.  The  evening  was 
still  and  would  have  been  dark  but  /or  the  extreme  bril- 
liancy of  the  stars  through  the  keen  clear  atmosphere. 
Fleda  looked  up  at  them  and  drew  lai^e  draughts  of  bodily 
and  mental  refreshment  with  the  bracing  air. 

"  Do  you  know  to-morrow  will  be  Thanksgiving  day  1" 

*•  Yes — what  made  you  think  of  it  1" 

'*  They  were  talking  about  it — they  maKe  a  great  fbss 
here  Thanksgiving  day." 

"  1  don't  think  we  shall  make  much  of  a  fuss,"  said  Hugh. 

*^  I  don't  think  we  shall.  I  wonder  what  I  shall  do— I 
am  afraid  uncle  Rolf  will  get  tired  of  cofl^  and  omelettes 
in  the  course  of  time;  and  my  list  of  receipts  is  very 
limited." 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  didn't  beg  one  of  Mrs.  Renney't  bodes," 
said  Hugh  laughing.     "  If  you  had  only  known—" 

"Tisn't  too  late!"  said  Fleda  quickly,— " I'll  send  to 
New  York  for  one.  I  will !  I'll  ask  uncle  Orrin  to  get  it 
for  me.     That's  the  best  thought ! — ^" 

''  But  Fleda !  you're  not  going  to  turn  cook  in  that  &sh> 
ion!" 

*'  It  would  be  no  harm  to  have  the  book,"  said  Fleda. 
^  I  can  tell  you  we  mustn't  expect  to  get  anybody  Bere  that 
can  make  an  omelette,  or  even  coffee,  that  uncle  Rolf  will 
drink.     Oh  Hugh!—" 

'^Whatr 

"  I  don't  know  where  we  are  going  to  get  anybody  I — ^But 
don't  say  anything  to  aunt  Lucy  a^ut  it." 

"  Well,  we  can  keep  Thanksgiving  day,  Fleda,  without 
a  dinner,"  said  Hugh  dieerfully. 

"  Yes  indeed ; — ^lam  sure  I  oan^ — after  being  among  these 
people  to-night.  How  much  I  have  that  they  want  t  Look 
at  the  Great  Rear  over  there ! — ^isn't  that  letter  than  New 
Yorkr 
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^'Tbe  Great  Bear  hai^  over  New  York  too,"  Hogh  said 
with  a  smile. 

'^  Ah  but  it  isn't  the  same  thing.  Heaven  hasn't  the  same 
ejes  for  the  city  and  the  country." 

As  Hugh  and  Fleda  went  quick  up  to  the  kitdien  door 
they  overtook  a  dark  figure,  at  whom  looking  narrowly  as 
she  passed,  Fleda  recognised  Seth  Plumfield.  He  was  joy- 
fully let  into  the  kitchen,  and  there  proved  to  be  the  bearer 
of  a  huge  dish  carefully  covered  with  a  napkin. 

"  Mother  guessed  you  hadn't  any  Thanksgiving  ready," 
he  said, — "  and  she  wanted  to  send  this  down  to  you ;  so  I 
thought  I  would  come  and  fetch  it  myself" 

"  O  thank  her !  and  thank  you,  cousin  Seth ; — ^how  good 
you  are !" 

"  Mother  ha'n't  lost  her  old  trick  at  'em,"  said  he,  *'  so  I 
hope  that^8  good." 

"01  know  it  is,"  said  Fleda.  "  I  remember  aunt  Min 
am's  Thanksgiving  chicken-pies.  Now  cousin  Seth,  you 
must  come  in  and  see  aunt  Lucy." 

"  No,"  said  he  quietly, — ^"  I've  got  my  ferm  boots  on — ^I 
guess  I  won't  see  anybody  but  you." 

But  Fleda  would  not  sufier  that,  and  finding  she  could 
not  move  him  she  brought  her  aunt  out  into  the  kitchen. 
Mrs.  Rossitur's  manner  of  speaking  and  thanking  him  quite 
charmed  Seth,  and  he  went  away  with  a  kindly  feeling  to- 
wards those  gentle  bright  eyes  which  he  never  forgot. 

"Now  we've  something  for  to-morrow,  Hugh!"  said 
Fleda ; — "and  such  a  chicken-pie  I  can  tell  you  as  you  never 
saw.  Hugh,  isn't  it  odd  how  different  a  thing  is  in  different 
drcumstances  ?  You  don't  know  how  glad  I  was  when  I 
put  my  hands  upon  that  warm  pie-dish  and  knew  what  it 
was ;  and  when  did  I  ever  care  in  New  York  about  Emile*« 
doings  ?" 

"  Except  the  almond  ffaufires^"  said  Hugh  smiling. 

"  I  never  thought  to  be  so  glad  of  a  chicken-pie,"  said 
Fleda,  shaking  her  head. 

Aunt  Miriam's  dish  bore  out  Fleda's  praise,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  that  tasted  it ;  for  such  fowls,  such  butter,  and  such 
cream,  as  went  to  its  composition  could  hardly  be  known 
but  in  an  vnsophbticated  state  of  society.  lUit  one  pie 
oould  not  last  for  ever ;  and  as  soon  as  the  sigr  s  of  dinner 
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w^ere  got  Hd  o^  Thanksgiving  daj  though  tt  wms,  poor  Fleda 
was  £'n  to  go  up  the  hill  to  oonsult  aunt  Miriam  about  the 
possibility  of  getting  ^'  hdp." 

"I  don't  know,  dear  Fleda,"  said  die; — ^**if  you  cannot 
get  Lucy  Finn — I  don't  know  who  else  there  is  you  can 
get.  Mrs.  Toles  wants  both  her  daughters  at  home  I  know 
this  winter,  because  she  is  sick  ;  and  Marietta  Winchel  k 
working  at  aunt  Syra's ; — ^I  don't  know — Do  you  remember 
Barby  Elster,  that  used  to  live  with  me?" 

•*0  yes!" 

"  She  might  go — she  has  been  staying  at  home  these  two 
years,  to  take  care  of  her  old  mother,  that's  the  reason  she 
lefl  me ;  but  she  has  another  sister  come  home  now, — Hetty, 
that  married  and  went  to  Montepoole, — she's  lost  her  hus> 
band  and  come  home  to  live ;  so  perhi^  Barby  would  go 
out  again.  But  I  don't  know, — how  do  you  think  your  aunt 
Lucy  would  get  along  with  her  ?" 

^  Dear  aunt  Miriam  !  you  know  we  must  do  as  we  can. 
We  m%i9t  have  somebody." 

"Barby  is  a  little  quick,"  said  Mrs.  Plumfield,  "but  I 
think  she  is  good-hearted,  and  she  is  thorough,  and  faithful 
as  the  day  is  long.  If  your  aunt  and  unde  can  put  up  with 
her  ways." 

"  I  am  sure  we  can,  aunt  Miriam.  Aunt  Lucy's  the  eas- 
iest person  in  the  world  to  please,  and  111  try  and  keep  her 
away  from  uncle  Rolf.  I  think  we  can  get  along.  I  know 
•Barby  used  to  like  me." 

"  But  then  Barby  knows  nothing  about  French  cookings 
my  child;  sh*  can  do  nothing  but  the  common  country 
thin^.     What  will  your  uncle  and  aunt  say  to  that !" 

"  [  don't  know,"  said  Fleda,  "  but  anything  is  better  than 
nothing.  I  must  try  and  do  what  she  can't  do.  I'll  come 
up  and  get  you  to  teach  me,  aunt  Miriam." 

Aunt  Miriam  hugged  and  kissed  her  before  speaking. 

"  I'll  teach  you  what  I  know,  my  darling ; — and  now  we^l 
go  right  off  and  see  Barby — ^we  shall  catdi  her  just  in  a 
good  time." 

It  was  a  poor  little  unpainted  house,  standing  back  from 
the  road,  and  with  a  double  row  of  boards  laid  down  to 
serve  as  a  path  to  it.  But  this  board-walk  was  scrubbed 
perfectly  dean.    They  went  in  without  knocking,    lltert 
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waft  Dobody  there  but  an  old  woman  seated  before  the  fir«t| 
shakily  idl  over  with  the  St.  Vitus's  Dance.  Shei^>« 
them  no  salutation,  calling  instead  on  "  Barbj !" — ^who  preb* 
ently  made  her  appearance  from  the  inner  door.       , 

"Barby!— who's  this?" 

"That's  Mis'  Plumfield,  mother,"  said  the  daughter, 
speaking  loud  as  to  a  deaf  person. 

The  old  lady  immediately  got  up  and  dropped  a  very 
quick  and  what  was  meant  to  be  a  very  respect-shewing 
curtsey,  saying  at  the  same  time  with  much  deference  and 
with  one  of  her  involuntary  twitches, — "I  *  'maun'  to  know  I" 
— ^The  sense  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  feeling  of  pity  to- 
gether were  painfully  oppressive.  Fleda  turned  away  to 
the  daughter  who  came  forward  and  shook  hands  with  a 
frank  look  of  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  her  elder  visiter. 

''  Barby,"  said  Mrs.  PlumBeld, ''  this  is  little  Fleda  Ring- 
gan — do  you  remember  her  ?" 

'M'  mind  to  know  1"  said  Barby,  transferring  her  hand  to 
Fleda's  and  giving  it  a  good  squeeze. — "  She's  growed  a 
fine  gal.  Mis  Plumfield.  You  ha'n't  lost  none  of  your 
good  looks — ha'  you  kept  all  your  old  goodness  along  with 

Wr 

Fleda  laughed  at  this  abrupt  question,  and  said  she  didn't 
know. 

"  If  you  ha'n't,  I  wouldn't  give  much  for  your  eyes,"  said 
Barby  letting  go  her  hand. 

Mra.  Plumfield  laughed  too  at  Barby'^s  equivocal  mode 
of  complimenting.  ^ 

"  Who's  that  young  gal,  Barby?"  inquirecrMrs.  Elster. 

"  That's  Mis'  Plumfield's  niece,  mother !" 

'^  She's  a  handsome  little  creetur,  ain't  she  ?" 

They  all  laughed  at  that,  and  Fleda's  cheeks  growing 
crimson,  Mrs.  Plumfield  stepped  forward  to  ask  after  the 
old  lady's  health ;  and  while  she  talked  and  listened  Fleda's 
eyes  noted  the  spotless  condition  of  the  room — the  white 
table,  the  nice  rag-carpet,  the  bright  many-coloured  patch 
work  counterpane  on  the  bed,  the  brilliant  cleanliness  of 
the  floor  where  the  small  carpet  iefl  the  boards  bare,  the 
tidy  look  of  the  two  women ;  and  she  made  up  her  mind 
that  she  could  get  along  with  Miss  Barbara  very  well. 
Barby  was  rather  ta'l,  and  in  face  decidedly  a  fine-looking 
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^ronum,  though  her  figure  had  the  usual  soantling  propor 
tiomwrhich  nature  or  &shion  assigns  to  the  hard-working 
dwellers  in  the  country.  A  handsome  quick  grey  eye  and 
the  mouth  were  sufficiently  expressive  of  character,  and 
perhaps  of  temper,  but  there  were  no  lines  of  anything  sin* 
Ister  or  surly  ;  you  could  imagine  a  flash,  but  not  a  cloud. 

"  Barby,  you  are  not  tied  at  home  any  longer,  are  you  V* 
Mud  Mrs.  Plumfield,  coming  back  from  die  old  lady  and 
speaking  rather  low ; — "  now  that  Hetty  is  here  can't  yovr 
mother  spare  you  IP 

*'  Well  I  reckon  she  could.  Mis'  Plumfield, — if  I  could 
work  it  so  that  she'd  be  more  comfortable  by  my  being 
away." 

"Then  you'd  have  no  objection  to  go  out  again  1" 

"Whereto?" 

"  Fleda's  uncle,  you  know,  has  taken  my  brother's  old 
place,  and  they  have  no  help.  They  want  somebodr  to 
take  the  whole  management — just  you,  Barby.  Mrs.  Kos* 
situr  isn't  strong." 

"  Nor  don't  want  to  be,  does  she  ?  I've  heerd  tell  of  her. 
Mis'  Plumfield,  1  should  despise  to  have  as  many  legs 
and  arms  as  other  folks  and  not  be  able  to  help  myself!" 

"  But  you  wouldn't  despise  to  help  other  folks,  I  hope»'* 
said  Mrs.  Plumfield  smiling. 

"  People  that  want  you  very  much  too,"  said  Fleda ;  for 
she  quite  longed  to  have  that  strong  hand  and  healthy  eye 
to  rely  upon  at  home.  Barby  looked  at  her  with  a  relaxed 
&ce,  and  afler  a  little  consideration  said  "  she  guessed  she'd 
try." 

"Mis'  Plumfield,"  cried  the  old  lady  as  they  were 
ttioving, — "  Mis'  Plumfield,  you  said  you'd  send  me  a  piece 
of  pork." 

"  I  haven't  forgotten  it,  Mrs.  Elster — ^you  shall  have  it.** 

"  Well  yen  get  it  out  for  me  yourself,"  said  the  old 
woman  speaking  very  energetically, — "  don't  you  send  no 
one  else  to  the  barrel  for't ;  because  I  know  you'll  give  me 
ihc  biggest  piece." 

Mrs.  Plumfield  laughed  and  promised. 

"I'll  come  up  and  work  it  out  some  odd  day,"  said  the 
daughter  nodding  intelligently  an  she  followed  them  to  th« 
door. 
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-  Well  talk  abont  that,"  amd  M«.  Plamfield. 

**8be  was  wonderful  pleased  with  the  pic,"  aaid  lbri>j, 
'^and  so  was  Hettj ;  she  haVt  seen  anjthing  so  good,  sfaa 
says,  since  she  quit  Qaeecfaj." 

**  Well  Barby,"  said  Mrs.  Plmnfield,  as  she  timed  and 
grasped  her  hand,  **  did  yoa  remember  your  lliankagiTing 
over  itf* 

**  Jfes,  Mis'  Plum  field,"  and  the  fine  grey  eyes  fell  to  the 
<loor, — **  but  I  minded  it  only  because  it  had  come  from 

C.  I  seemed  to  hear  you  saying  just  that  out  of  every 
e  I  picked." 

**  You  minded  my  message,"  said  the  other  gently. 

"  Weil  I  don't  mind  the  things  I  had  ought  to  most," 
said  Barby  in  a  subdued  voice, — "never! — ^'cept  mother-  - 
I  ain't  very  apt  to  forget  her." 

Mrs.  PJumfield  saw  a  tell-tale  glittering  beneath  the 
drooping  eye-lid.  She  added  no  more  but  a  sympathetic 
strong  squeeze  of  the  hand  she  held,  and  turned  to  follow 
Flcda  who  had  gone  on  ahead. 

"Mis'  Plumfield  !"  said  Barby,  before  they  had  reached 
the  stile  that  led  into  the  road,  where  Fleda  was  standing, 
— "  Will  I  be  sure  of  having  the  money  regular  down  yon- 
dor  7  You  know  I  hadn't  ought  to  go  otherways,  on  account 
of  mother."  * 

**  Yes,  lit  will  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Plumfield, — ^"and  r^- 
ular ;"  adding  quietly,  "  111  make  it  so." 

There  was  a  bond  for  the  whole  amount  in  aunt 'Miriam's 
eyes ;  and  quite  satisfied,  Barby  went  back  to  the  house. 

"Will  she  expect  to  come  to  our  table,  aunt  Aiiriami" 
snid  Fleda  when  they  had  walked  a  little  way. 

«'  No — she  will  not  expect  that — ^but  Barby  will  want  a 
different  kind  of  managing  from  those  Irish  women  of 
yours.  She  won't  bear  to  be  spoken  to  in  a  way  that  don't 
suit  her  notions  of  what  she  thinks  she  deserves ;  and  per- 
haps your  aunt  and  uncle  will  think  her  notions  rather 
high--I  don't  know." 

"There  is  no  diflficulty  with  aunt  Luc>,"  said  Fleda; — 
"  and  I  guess  I  can  manage  uncle  Rolf— I'll  try.  /like  her 
very  much." 

"  Barby  is  very  poor,"  said  Mrs.  Plunnfield ;  **  she  haa 
nothing  but  her  own  earnings  to  support  herself  and  her 
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old  mother,  and  now  I  suppose  her  sister  and  her  child ;  fir 
Hett J  is  a  poor  thing — never  did  much  and  now  I  suppose 
does  ivothing.'^ 

"  Are  those  Finns  poor,  aunt  Miriam  1" 

**  O  no— not  at  idl — they  ve  very  well  offi** 

"  So  I  thought — they  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  every* 
thing,  and  silver  spoons  and  all — But  why  then  do  they  go 
out  to  work  ?" 

"  They  are  a  little  too  fi>nd  of  getting  money  I  expect," 
said  aunt  Miriam.  ^  And  they  are  a  queer  sort  of  people 
rather — the  mother  is  queer  and  the  children  are  queeJ^— 
they  ain't  like  other  folks  exactly — never  were." 

"  I  am  very  glad  we  are  to  have  Barby  instead  of  that 
Lucy  Finn,"  said  Fleda.  '^O  aunt  Miriam!  you  can^t 
think  how  much  easier  my  heart  feels." 

"  Poor  child  I"  said  aunt  Miriam  looking  at  her.  "  But 
it  isn't  best,  Fleda,  to  have  things  work  too  smooth  in  this 
world." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Fleda  sighing.  "  Isn't  it  i  "^ry 
strange,  aunt  Miriam,  that  it  should  nuSce  people  worse 
instead'  of  better  to  have  everything  go  pleasantly  with 
themf 

"  It  is  because  they  are  apt  then  to  be  so  full  of  the 
present  that  they  foi^et  the  care  of  the  future." 

'^  Yes  and  forget  there  is  anything  better  than  the  present, 
1  suppose,"  said  Fleda. 

^  ^  we  mustn't  fret  at  the  ways  our  Father  takes  to 
keep  US' from  hurting  ourselves  ?"  said  aunt  Miriam  cheer- 
fully. 

"  O  no !"  said  Fleda,  looking  up  brightly  in  answer  to  the 
tender  manner  in  which  these  words  were  spoken ; — ^  and 
I  didn't  mean  that  ih%9  is  much  of  a  trouble— onJy  I  am 
Tery  glad  to  think  that  somebody  is  coming  to-morrow." 

Aunt  Mirmm  thought  that  gentle  unfretAil  &oe  could 
ftot  stand  in  need  of  much  discipline. 

13* 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


WiM  men  alwaj 

Aflyrme  and  mjt 

That  best  ia  for  a  man, 

Dlli^nUy, 

Por  to  apply, 

The  butiaesa  that  he  obd. 

MOEB. 


FLEDA  waited  for  Barby's  coming  the  next  day  with  a 
little  anxiety.  The  introduction  and  installation  how- 
ever were  happily  got  over.  Mrs.  Rossitur,  as  Fleda  knew, 
was  moat  easily  pleased ;  and  Barby  Elster's  quick  eye  was 
satisfied  with  the  unaffected  and  universal  gentleness  and 
politeness  of  her  new  employer.  She  made  herself  at  home 
in  half  an  hour ;  and  Mrs.  Rossitur  and  Fleda  were  com- 
forted to  perceive,  by  unmistakeable  signs,  that  their  presence 
was  not  needed  in  the  kitchen  and  they  might  retire  to 
their  own  premises  and  forget  there  was  another  part  of  the 
house.  Fleda  had  forgotten  it  utterly,  and  deliciously  en- 
joying the  rest  of  mind  and  body  she  was  stretdied  upon 
the  sofa,  luxuriating  over  some  volume  from  her  remnant 
of  a  library ;  when  the  inner  door  was  suddenly  pushed 
open  far  enough  to  admit  of  the  entrance  of  Miss  Sister's 
head. 

"  Where's  the  sofl  soap  1" 

Fleda's  book  went  down  and  her  heart  jumped  to  her 
mouth,  for  her  unde  was  sitting  over  by  the  window.  Mrs. 
Rossitur  looked  up  in  a  maze  and  waited  for  the  question  to 
be  repeated. 

"  I  say,  Where's  the  sofl  soap  1" 

"  Sofb  soap !"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur, — "  I  don't  know  whether 
there  is  any. — ^Fleda,  do  you  know  ?" 

'*  I  was  trying  to  think,  aunt  Lucy — I  don't  believe  there 
is  any." 
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"  Whtr€  is  itr  said  Barby. 

"There  is  none,  I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur. 

"  Where  ttw  it,  then  r 

"  Nowhere — there  has  not  been  any  in  the  house,"  said 
Fleda,  raising  herself  up  to  see  over  the  back  of  her  sofa. 

"  There  ha'n't  been  none  I"  said  Miss  Elster,  in  a  tone 
nore  significant  than  her  words,  and  shutting  the  door  as 
abruptly  as  she  had  opened  it 

"  What  upon  earth  does  the  woman  mean  1"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Rossitur,  springing  up  and  advancing  towards  the  kitchen 
door.     Fleda  threw  herself  before  him. 

"  Nothing  at  all,  uncle  Rolf — she  doesn't  mean  anything 
at  all — she  doesn't  know  any  better." 

"I  will  improve  her  knowledge — ^get  out  of  the  way, 
Fleda," 

*'  But  uncle  Rol^ '  just  hear  me  one  rooment-^pleaae 
don't ! — she  didn't  mean  any  harm — these  people  don't  know 
any  manners — just  let  me  speak  to  her,  please  unde  Rolf! — " 
said  Fleda  laying  both  hands  upon  her  uncle's  arms, — "  I'll 
manage  her." 

Mr.  Rossitur's  wrath  was  high,  and  he  would  have  run 
over  or  knocked  down  anything  less  gentle  that  had  stood 
in  his  way ;  but  even  the  harshness  of  strength  shuns  to  set 
itself  in  array  against  the  meekness  that  does  not  oppose; 
if  the  touch  of  those  hands  had  been  a  whit  less  light,  or 
the  glance  of  her  eye  less  submissively  appealing,  it  would 
have  availed  nothing.  As  it  was,  he  stopped  and  looked  at 
her,  at  first  scowling,  but  then  with  a  smile. 

^^You  manage  her  I"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  said  Fleda  laughing,  and  now  exerting  her  force 
she  gently  pushed  him  back  towards  the  seat  he  had  quit- 
ted,— "  yes,  uncle  Rolf— you've  enough  else  to  manage — 
don't  undertake  our  *he{p.'  Deliver  over  all  your  di^ 
pleasure  upon  me  when  anything  goes  wrong — I  will  be  the 
conductor  to  carry  it  off  safely  into  the  kitchen  and  discharge 
it  just  at  that  point  where  1  think  it  will  do  most  executioa 
Now  will  you  uncle  Rolf? — Because  we  have  got  a  new* 
feshioned  piece  of  firearms  in  the  other  room  that  1  am  afraid 
will  go  off  unexpectedly  if  it  is  meddled  with  by  an  un« 
Bkilful  hand ; — and  that  would  leave  us  without  arms,  you 
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see,  or  with  only  aunt  Lucj's  and  mine,  i?rhioh  are  not 
reliable." 

"You  saucy  girl!" — said  her  uncle,  who  was  laughing 
partly  at  and  partly  with  her, — "  I  don't  know  what  you 
deserve  exactly. — Well — keep  this  precious  new  operative 
of  yours  out  of  my  way  and  I'll  take  care  to  keep  out 
of  hers.  But  mind,  you  must  manage  not  to  have  your 
piece  snapping  in  my  face  in  this  fashion,  for  I  won't  stand 
it." 

And  so,  quieted,  Mr.  Rossitur  sat  down  to  his  book 
again ;  and  Fleda  leaving  hers  open  went  to  attend  upon 
Barby. 

"  I'here  ain't  much  yallow  soap  neither,"  said  this  per- 
sonage,— "  if  this  is  all.  There's  one  thing — if  we  ha'n't 
got  it  we  can  make  it.  I  must  get  Mis'  Rossitur  to  have  a 
leach  tub  sot  up  right  away.  I'm  a  dreadful  hand  for 
bavin'  plenty  o'.soap." 

"  What  is  a  leach-tub  ?"  said  Fleda. 

"  Why,  a  leach-tub,  for  to  leach  ashes  in.  That's  easy 
enough.  I'll  fix  it,  afore  we're  any  on  us  much  older.  If 
Mr.  liossitur  '11  keep  me  in  good  hard  wood  I  sha'n't  cost 
him  hardly  anything  for  potash." 

"  I'll  see  about  it,"  said  Fleda,  "  and  I  will  see  about 
having  the  leach-tub,  or  whatever  it  is,  put  up  for  you. 
And  Barby,  whenever  you  want  anything,  will  you  just 
speak  to  me  about  it  1 — and  if  I  am  in  the  other  room  ask 
m*»  to  come  out  here.  Because  my  aunt  is  not  strong,  and 
do.es  not  know  where  things  are  as  well  as  I  do ;  and  when 
my  uncle  is  in  there  he  sometimes  does  not  like  to  be  dis- 
turbed with  hearing  any  such  talk.  If  you'll  tell  me  I'll 
see  and  have  everything  done  for  you." 

**  Well — you  get  me  a  leach  sot  up— that's  all  111  ask  of 
you  just  now,"  said  Barby  good-humouredly ; — "and  help 
me  to  find  the  soap-grease,  if  there  is  any.  As  to  the  rest. 
I  don't  want  to  see  nothin'  o'  him  in  the  kitchen  so  I'll 
relieve  him  if  he  don't  want  to  see  much  o'  me  in  the  par- 
lour.— I  shouldn't  wonder  if  there  wa'n't  a  ^)eok  of  it  in 
the  house." 

Not  a  speck  was  there  to  be  found. 

"  Your  uncle's  pockets  must  ha'  had  a  good  hole  in  'em 
by  this  t'me,"  remarked  Barby  as  they  came  back  from  the 
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3eUar.  ^  However,  toere  never  was  a  crock  so  empty  it 
couldn't  be  filled*  You  get  me  a  leacb-tub  sot  up,  and  PU 
find  work  for  it." 

From  that  time  Fleda  had  no  more  trouble  with  hei 
uncle  and  Barby.  Each  seemed  to  have  a  wholesome  api 
preciation  of  the  other's  combative  qualities  and  to  shun 
them.  With  Mrs.  Rossitur  Barby  was  soon  all-powerful. 
It  was  enough  that  she  wanted  a  thing,  if  Mrs.  RoSsitur'a 
own  resources  could  compass  it.  For  Fleda,  to  say  that 
Barby  had  presently  a  perfect  understanding  with  her  and 
joined  to  that  a  most  affectionate  carefiU  regard,  is  not 
n^.rhaps  saying  much  ;  for  it  was  true  of  every  one  without 
exception  with  whom  Fleda  had  much  to  do.  Barby  wat 
to  all  of  them  a  very  great  comfort  and  stand-by. 

It  was  well  for  them  that  they  had  her  within  doors  tx> 
keep  things,  as  she  called  it,  *'  right  and  tight ;"  for  abroad 
the  only  system  in  vogue  was  one  of  fluctuation  and  uncer* 
tainty.  Mr.  Rossi tur's  Irishman,  Donohan,  staid  his  year 
out,  doing  as  little  good  and  as  much  at  least  negative  harm 
as  he  well  could  ;  and  then  went,  leaving  them  a  good  deal 
poorer  than  he  found  them.  Dr.  Gregory's  generosity  had 
added  to  Mr.  Rossitur's  own  small  stock  of  ready  money, 
giving  him  the  means  to  make  some  needed  outlays  on  the 
farm.  But  the  outlay,  ill-applied,  had  been  greater  than 
the  income ;  a  scarcity  of  money  began  to  be  more  and 
more  felt ;  and  the  comfort  of  the  family  accordingly  drew 
within  more  and  more  narrow  bounds.  The  temper  of  the 
head  of  the  fiimily  suffered  in  at  least  equal  degree. 

From  the  first  of  Barby 's  coming  poor  Fleda  had  done 
her  utmost  to  prevent  the  want  of  Mons.  Emile  from  being 
felt.  Mr.  Rossitur's  table  was  always  set  by  her  carefiu 
hand,  and  all  the  delicacies  that  came  upon  it  were,  unknown 
to  him,  of  her  providing.  Even  the  bread.  One  day  at 
breakfiist  Mr.  Rossitur  had  expressed  his  impatient  dis- 
pleasure at  that  of  Miss  Elster's  manufacture.  Fleda  saw 
the  distressed  shade  that  came  over  her  aunt's  face,  and 
took  her  resolution.  It  was  the  last  time.  She  had  fol- 
lowed her  plan  of  sending  for  the  receipts,  and  she  studied 
them  diligently,  both  at  home  and  under  aunt  Miriam.  Natu- 
*^1  quickness  of  eye  and  hand  came  in  aid  of  her  affectionate 
eeal,  and  it  wm  not  long  before  she  oould  trust  herself  to 
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undertake  any  operation  in  the  whole  range  of  her  cookery 
book.  But  meanwhile  materials  were  growing  scarce  and 
hard  to  come  by.  The  delicate  Erench  rolls  which  wer« 
now  always  ready  for  her  uncle^s  plate  in  the  morning 
had  sometimes  nothing  to  back  them,  unless  the  unfailing 
water-cress  from  the  good  little  spring  in  the  meadow. 
Fleda  could  not  spare  her  eggs,  for  perhaps  they  might 
bave  nothing  else  to  depend  upon  for  dinner.  It  was  no 
burden  to  her  to  do  these  things ;  she  had  a  sufficient  re- 
ward in  seeing  that  her  aunt  and  Hugh  eat  the  better  and 
that  her  uncle's  brow  was  clear ;  but  it  was  a  burden  when 
her  hands  were  tied  by  the  lack  of  means ;  for  she  knew 
the  failure  of  the  usual  supply  was  bitterly  felt,  not  for  the 
actual  want,  but  for  that  other  want  which  it  implied  and 
prefigured. 

On  the  first  dismissal  of  Donohan  Fleda  hoped  for  a  good 
turn  of  affairs.  But  Mr.  Rossitur,  disgusted  with  his  first 
experiment  resolved  this  seasoo  to  be  his  own  head  man ; 
and  appointed  Lucas  Springer  the  second  in  command,  with 
a  posse  of  labourers  to  execute  his  decrees.  It  did  not  work 
well.  Mr.  Rossitur  fouud  he  had  a  very  tough  prime 
minister,  who  would  have  every  one  of  his  plans  to  go 
through  a  kind  of  winnowing  process  by  being  tossed  about 
in  an  argument.  The  arguments  were  interminable,  until 
Mr.  Rossitur  not  unfrequently  quit  the  field  with,  "  Well, 
do  what  you  like  about  it !" — ^not  conquered,  but  wearied. 
The  labourei-s,  either  from  want  of  ready  money  or  of  what 
they  called  "manners"  in  their  employer,  fell  off  at  the 
wrong  times,  just  when  they  were  most  wanted.  Hugh 
threw  himself  then  into  the  breach  and  wrought  beyond  his 
strength ;  and  that  tried  Fleda  worst  of  all.  She  was  glad 
to  see  haying  and  harvest  pass  over ;  but  the  change  of 
seasons  seemed  to  bring  only  a  change  of  disagreeableness, 
and  she  could  not  find  that  hope  had  any  better  breathing- 
time  in  the  short  days  of  winter  than  in  the  long  days  of 
summer.  Her  gentle  face  grew  more  gentle  than  ever,  for 
under  the  shade  of  sorrowful  patience  which  was  always 
there  now  its  meekness  had  no  eclipse. 

Mrs.  Rossitur  was  struck  with  it  one  m  laming.  She  was 
coming  down  from  her  room  and  saw  Fleda  standing  on  th« 
landing-place  gazing  out  of  the  window.     It  was  befoi« 
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Dreak&8t  one  cold  morning  In  winter.  Mrs.  Rossitur  pui 
ber  arms  round  her  soil) 7  and  kissed  her. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about,  dear  Fleda? — ^jou 
ought  not  to  be  standing  here.'' 

**  I  was  looking  at  Hugh,"  said  Fleda,  and  her  eye  went 
bock  to  the  window.  Mrs.  Rossitur's  followed  it.  The 
window  gave  them  a  view  of  the  ground  behind  the  house ; 
and  there  was  Hugh,  just  coming  in  with  a  large  armful  of 
heavy  wood  which  he  had  been  sawing. 

^^  He  isn't  strong  enough  to  do  that,  aunt  Lucy,"  said 
Fleda  softly. 

'^  I  know  it,"  said  his  mother  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  not 
moving  her  eye,  though  Hugh  had  disappeared. 

**  It  is  too  cold  for  him — he  is  too  thinly  clad  to  bear  this 
exposure,"  said  Fleda  anxiously. 

^^  1  know  it,"  said  his  mother  again. 

"  Can't  you  tell  uncle  Rolf? — can't  you  get  him  to  do  iti 
I  am  afraid  Hugh  will  hurt  himself,  aunt  Lucy." 

**!  did  tell  him  the  other  day — I  did  speak  to  him  about 
It,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur;  *^but  he  said  there  was  no  reason 
why  Hugh  should  do  it, — there  were  plenty  of  other 
people — " 

\"  But  how  can  he  say  so  when  he  knows  we  never  can 
ask  Lucas  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  &nd  that  other  man 
always  contrives  to  be  out  of  the  way  when  he  is  wanted? 
— Oh  what  is  he  thinking  of  ^" — said  Fleda  bitterly,  as  she 
saw  Hugh  again  at  his  work. 

It  was  so  rarely  that  Fleda  was  seen  to  shed  tears  that 
they  always  were  a  signal  of  dismay  to  any  of  the  house- 
^Id.  There  was  even  agony  in  Mrs.  Rossitur's  voice  as 
she  implored  her  not  to  give  way  to  them.  But  notwith- 
standing that,  Fleda's  tears  came  this  time  from  too  deep 
tk  spring  to  be  stopped  at  once. 

"  It  makes  me  feel  as  if  all  was  lost,  Fleda,  when  I  see 
you  do  so," — 

Fleda  put  her  arms  about  her  neck  and  whispered  thai 
^  flihe  would  not" — ^that  **  she  should  not" — - 

Yet  it  was  a  little  while  before  she  could  say  any  more. 

"  But  aunt  Lucy,  Iw  doesn't  know  what  he  is  doing !" 

^  No — and  I  can't  make  him  know.  I  cannot  say  any* 
thing  more,  Fleda — ^it  would  do  no  good.     I  don't  know 
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what  is  the  matter — he  is  entirely  dianged  from  what  he 
used  to  be — ^" 

"  I  know  what  is  the  matter,"  said  Fleda,  now  turning 
comforter  in  her  turn  as  her  aunt's  tears  fell  more  quietly, 
because  more  despairingly,  than  her  own, — ^  I  know  what 
it  is — he  is  not  happy ; — ^that  is  all.  He  has  not  suoceeded 
well  in  these  &rm  doings,  and  he  wants  money,  and  he  is 
worried — it  is  no  wonder  if  he  don't  seem  exactly  as  h* 
used  to." 

**  And  oh,  that  troubles  me  most  of  all !"  said  Mrs.  Ros* 
situr.  "  The  fiirm  is  bringing  in  nothing,  I  know, — ^he  don't 
know  how  t(f^et  along  with  it, — ^I  was  afraid  it  would  be 
so ; — and  we  are  paying  nothing  to  undo  Orrin — and  it  is 
just  a  dead  weight  on  his  hands ; — and  I  can't  bear  to  think 
of  it ! — ^And  what  will  it  come  to ! — " 

Mrs.  Rossitur  was  now  in  her  turn  surprised  into  shew- 
ing the  strength  of  her  sorrows  and  apprehensions.  Fleda 
was  fain  to  put  her  own  out  of  sight  and  bend  her  utmost 
powers  to  soothe  and  compose  her  aunt,  till  they  could  both 
go  down  to  the  break&st  table.  She  had  got  ready  a  nice 
little  dish  that  her  uncle  was  very  fond  of;  but  her  pleasure 
in  it  was  all  gone ;  and  indeed  it  seemed  to  be  thrown  away 
upon  the  whole  table.  Half  the  meal  was  over  before  any- 
body said  a  word. 

"  I  am  going  to  wash  my  hands  of  these  miserable  farm 
afiairs,"  said  Mr.  Rossitur. 

"  Are  you !"  said  his  wife. 

"Yes,— of  all  personal  concern  in  them,  that  is.  I  am 
wearied  to  death  with  the  perpetual  annoyances  and  vexa- 
tions, and  petty  calls  upon  my  time — ^life  is  not  worth  having 
at  such  a  rate !     I'll  have  done  with  it." 

"  You  will  give  up  the  entire  charge  to  Lucas  1"  add  Mrs. 
Rossitur. 

"  Lucas ! — No ! — ^I  wouldn't  undeigo  that  man's  t^mgue 
for  another  year  if  he  would  take  out  his  wages  in  talking. 
I  could  not  have  more  of  it  in  that  case  than!  have  h&d  the 
last  six  months.  Afler  money,  the  thing  that  man  loves 
best  is  certainly  the  sound  of  his  own  voice ;  and  a  most 
insufferable  egotist !  No, — ^I  have  be^  talking  with  a  man 
who  wants  to  take  the  whole  &rm  for  two  years  upon  shares 
— that  will  clear  me  of  all  trouble." 
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HierQ  was  sober  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  and  Stu&tL  Mra» 
Rossitur  asked  who  it  was. 

"  His  name  is  Didenhover.** 

"O  uncle  Rol^  dott't  have  anything  to  do  with  him!** 
exclaimed  Fleda. 

"Whjnotr 

^  Because  he  lived  with  grandpa  a  great  while  ago,  and 
behaved  very  ill.  Grandpa  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  him." 

"  How  old  were  you  then  1" 

"  I  was  young,  to  be  sure,"  said  Fleda  hanging  her  head 
•*  but  I  remember  very  well  how  it  was." 

"You  may  have  occasion  to  remember  it  a  second  time,*' 
said  Mr.  Rossitur  dryly,  "  for  the  thing  is  done.  *  I  have 
engaged  him." 

Not  another  word  was  spoken. 

Mr.  Rossitur  went  out  after  breakfast,  and  Mrs.  Rossitur 
busied  herself  with  the  breakfast  cups  and  a  tub  of  hot  wa- 
ter, a  work  she  never  would  let  Fleda  share  with  her  and 
which  lasted  in  consequence  long  enough,  Barby  said,  to 
cook  and  eat  three  breakfasts.  Fleda  and  Hugh  sat  look- 
ing at  the  floor  and  the  fire  respectively^ 

"  I  am  going  up  the  hill  to  get  a  sight  of  aunt  Miriam," 
said  Fleda^  bringing  her  eyes  from  the  fire  upon  her  aunt. 

"  Well  dear,  do.  You  have  been  shut  up  long  enough 
by  the  snow.  Wrap  yourself  up  well,  and  put  on  my  snow- 
boots." 

"  No  indeed !"  said  Fleda.    "  I  shall  just  draw  on  another 

rair  of  stockings  over  my  shoes,  within  my  India-rubbers — 
will  take  a  pair  of  Hugh's  woollen  ones." 

"  What  has  become  of  your  own  ?"  said  Hugh. 

"  My  own  what  1    Stockings  1" 

"Snow-boots." 

"  Worn  out,  Mr.  Rossitur !  I  have  run  them  to  death, 
poor  things.  Is  that  a  slight  intimation  that  you  are  afraid 
of  the  same  fate  for  your  socks  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Hugh,  smiling  in  spite  of  himself  at  her  man* 
ner, — "I* will  lend  you  anything  i  have  got,  Fleda." 

His  tone  put  Fleda  in  mind  of  the  very  doubtful  preten- 
sions of  the  socks  in  question  to  be  comprehended  under 
the  term  ;  she  was  silent  a  minute. 
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« WiU  you  go  with  me,  Hugh  T 

^  No  dear,  I  can't ; — I  must  get  a  little  ahead  with  thtt 
wood  while  I  can ;  it  looks  as  if  it  would  snow  agivin ;  and 
Barby  isn't  provided  for  more  than  a  day  or  two." 

"  And  how  for  this  fire  1" 

Hugh  shook  his  head,  and  rose  up  to  go  forth  into  the 
kitchen.  Fleda  went  too,  linking  her  arm  in  his  and  bear* 
ing  aflfectionately  upon  it,  a  sort  of  tacit  saying  that  they 
would  sink  or  swim  together.  Hugh  understood  it  per- 
fectly. 

"  1  am  very  sorry  you  have  to  do  it,  dear  Hugh*— Oh  that 
wood-shed ! — if  it  had  only  been  made! — " 

"  Never  mmd— can't  help  it  now — ^we  shall  get  through 
the  winter  by  and  by." 

"Can't  you  get  uncle  Rolf  to  help  you  a  little  1"  whis- 
pered Fleda ; — "  It  would  do  him  good. 

But  Hugh  only  shook  his  head. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  for  dinner,  Barby  1"  said 
Fleda,  still  holding  Hugh  there  before  the  fire. 

"Ain't  much  choice,"  said  Barby.  "It  would  puzzle 
anybody  to  spell  much  more  out  of  it  than  pork  and  hamu 
There's  plenty  o'  them.     /  shan't  starve  this  some  time." 

"  But  we  had  ham  yesterday  and  pork  the  day  before 
yesterday  and  ham  Monday,"  said  Fleda.  "  There  is  plenty 
of  vegetables,  thanks  to  you  and  me,  Hugh,"  she  said  with 
a  little  reminding  squeeze  of  his  arm.  "  I  could  make  soups 
nicely,  if  I  had  anything  to  make  them  of!" 

"There's  enough  to  be  had  for  the  catching,"  said  Barby, 
"  If  I  hadn't  a  man-mountain  of  work  upon  me,  I'd  start  out 
and  shoot  or  steal  something." 

"  You  shoot,  Barby  1"  said  Fleda  laughing. 

"  I  guess  I  can  do  'most  anything  I  set  my  hand  to.  If  I 
couldn't  I'd  shoot  myself.  It  won  t  do  to  kill  no  more  o 
them  chickens." 

"  O  no, — now  they  are  laying  so  finely.  Well,  I  am 
going  up  the  hill,  and  when  I  come  home  I'll  try  and  make 
up  something,  Barby." 

"  Earl  Douglass  '11  go  out  in  the  woods  now  an4  then,  of 
a  day  when  he  ha'n't  no  work  particular  to  do  and  fetch 
hum  as  many  pigeons  and  woodchucks  as  you  could  shake 
%  »*ick  at." 
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^  Hugh,  my  dear,*^  said  Fleda  Isughing,  ^it's  &  pity  you 
aren't  a  hunter — ^1  would  shake  a  stick  at  you  with  greal 
pleasure.     Well  Barby,  we  will  see  when  I  oome  home." 

**1  was  just  a  thinkin,"  said  Barby; — "Mis'  Douglass 
sent  round  to  know  if  Mis'  Rossitur  would  like  a  piece  of 
fresh  meat — Earl's  •  been  killing  a  sheep-— there's  a  nice 
quarter,  she  says,  if  she'd  like  to  have  it ' 

"  A  quarter  of  mutton !" — said  Fleda, — "  I  don't  know 
— no,  I  think  not,  Barby ;  I  don't  know  when  we  should 
be  able  to  pay  it  back  again. — ^And  yet — Hugh,  do  you 
think  uncle  Rolf  will  kill  another  sheep,  thb  winter  1" 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  not,"  said  Hugh ; — "  there  have  so 
many  died." 

"If  he  only  knowed  it,  that  is  a  reason  for  killing 
more,"  said  Barby, — ^^  and  have  the  good  of  them  while  he 
can." 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Douglass  we  are  obliged  to  her  but  we  do 
not  want  the  mutton,  Barby." 

Hugh  went  to  his  chopping  and  Fleda  set  out  upon  her 
walk ;  the  lines  of  her  face  settling  into  a  most  fixed  grav- 
ity so  soon  as  she  turned  away  from  the  house.  It  was 
what  might  be  called  a  fine  winter's  day  ;  cold  and  still, 
and  the  sky  covered  with  one  uniform  grey  cloud.  The 
9now  lay  in  uncompromising  whiteness  thick  over  all  the 
world  ;  a  kindly  shelter  for  the  young  grain  and  covering 
^r  the  soil ;  but  Fleda's  spirits  just  then  in  another  mood 
saw  in  it  only  the  cold  refusal  to  hope  and  the  barren  check 
to  exertion.  The  wind  had  cleaied  the  snow  from  the  trees 
and  fences,  and  they  stood  in  all  their  unsoflened  blackness 
and  nakedness,  bleak  and  stem.  The  high  grey  sky  threat* 
ened  a  fresh  fall  of  snow  in  a  few  hours ;  it  was  just  now 
a  lull  between  two  storms ;  and  Fleda's  spirits,  that  some 
times  would  have  laughed  in  the  face  of  nature's  soberness, 
to-day  sank  to  its  own  quiet.  Her  pace  neither  slackened 
nor  quickened  till  she  reached  aunt  Miriam's  house  and 
entered  the  kitchen. 

Aunt  Miriam  was  in  high  tide  of  business  over  a  pot  of 
boiling  lard,  and  the  enormous  bread-tray  by  the  side  of 
the  fire  was  half  full  of  very  tempting  light-brown  cruller, 
wli'ch  however  were  little  more  than  a  kind  of  sweet  bread 
ft    the  workmen*    In  the  bustle  of  putting  in  and  taking 
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<mt  aunt  Miriam  could  give  her  visiter  but  a  word  and  a 
look«  Fleda  pulled  off  her  hood  and  sitting  down  watdied 
in  unusual  silenoe  the  old  lady's  operati<»is. 

"And  how  are  they  all  at  your  house  to-day  1"  aunt 
Miriam  asked  as  she  was  oarefhUy  dnuning  her  cnillw  out 
of  Uie  kettle. 

Fledd  answered  that  they  were  as  well  as  usual,  but  a 
slight  hesitation  and  the  tell-tale  tone  of  her  voice  made 
the  old  lady  look  at  her  more  narrowly.  She  came  near 
and  kissed  that  gentle  brow  and  looking  in  her  eyes  asked 
her  what  the  matter  was  % 

"  I  don't  know, — "  said  Fleda,  eyes  and  voice  wavering 
alike, — "  I  am  foolish,  I  believe, — ^" 

Aunt  Miriam  tenderly  put  aside  the  hair  from  her  fore- 
head and  kissed  it  again,  but  the  cruller  was  burning  and 
she  went  back  to  the  kettle. 

"  I  got  down-hearted  somehow  this  morning,"  Fleda  went 
on,  trying  to  steady  her  voice  and  school  hersel£ 

"  You  down-hearted,  dear  1     About  what  ?" 

There  was  a  worid  of  sympathy  in  these  words,  in  the 
warmth  of  which  Fleda's  shut-up  heart  unfolded  itself  at 
once. 

"  It's  nothing  new,  aunt  Miriam,— only  somehow  I  fell 
it  particularly  this  morning, — 1  have  been  kept  in  the  house 
so  long  by  this  snow  I  have  got  dumpish  I  suppose, — ^" 

Aunt  Miriam  looked  anxiously  at  the  tears  which  seemed 
to  come  involuntarily,  but  she  said  nothing. 

"  We  are  not  getting  alouff  well  at  home." 

"  I  supposed  that,"  said  Mrs.  Plumfield  quietly.  "  But 
anything  new  1" 

"Yes — ^uncle  Rolf  has  let  the  farm — only  think  of  it ! — 
he  has  let  the  farm  to  that  Didenhover." 

"Didenhoverl" 

"  For  two  years." 

"  Did  you  tell  him  what  you  knew  about  him  1" 

"  Yes,  but  it  was  too  late — the  mischief  was  done." 

Aunt  Miriam  went  on  skimming  out  her  cruller  witli  a 
very  grave  face. 

"  How  came  your  unde  to  do  so  without  learning  about 
Him  first  T 

"  O  t  don't  know ! — he  was  in  a  hurry  to  d^  anything 


llMt  wouM  take  the  trouble  of  tlie  &*m  off  his  hands; — he 
don't  like  it." 

^  On  what  terms  has  he  let  him  have  it  T 

"  On  shares — and  I  know,  I  know,  under  that  Didenhorer 
it  will  bring  us  in  nothing,  and  it  has^brousht  us  in  nothing 
all  the  time  we  have  been  here ;  and  I  doirt  know  what  we 
are  going  to  live  upon." — 

*'  Has  your  uncle  nor  your  aunt  no  property  at  all  left  1** 

*^  Not  a  bit— e](cept  some  waste  lands  in  Michigan  I  be> 
Iteve,  that  were  left  to  aunt  Luoy  a  year  or  two  ago ;  but 
they  are  as  good  as  nothing." 

^  Has  he  let  Didenhover  have  the  saw-mill  too  ?" 

*'  I  don't  know — ^he  didn't  say — ]£  he  has  there  will  be 
nothing  at  all  left  for  us  to  live  upon.  I  expect  nothing 
from  Didenhover, — his  &ce  is  enough.  I  should  have 
thought  it  might  have  been  for  uncle  Rolf  O  if  it  wasn't 
for  aunt  Lucy  and  Hugh  I  shouldn't  care ! — ^" 

"  What  hais  your  imde  been  doing  all  this  year  past 3" 

"  I  don't  know,  aunt  Miriam, — ^he  can't  bear  the  business 
and  he  has  left  the  most  of  it  to  Lucas ;  and  I  think  Lucas 
Is  more  of  a  talker  than  a  doer.  Almost  nothing  has  gone 
right  The  at>ps  have  been  ill  managed — 1  do  not  know  a 
great  deal  about  it  but  1  know  enough  for  that ;  and  uncle 
Kolf  did  not  know  anything  about.it  but  what  he  got  from 
books.  And  the  sheep  are  dying  off— Barby  says  it  is 
because  they  were  in  such  poor  condition  at  tbd  beginning 
of  winter,  'and  I  dare  say  she  is  right." 

^'  He  ought  to  have  had  a  thorough  good  man  at  the 
beginning,  to  get  along  well." 

"  O  yes ! — but  he  hadn't,  you  see ;  and  so  we  have  just 
been  growing  poorer  every  month.  And  now,  aunt  Miriam^ 
I  really  don  t  know  from  day  to  day  what  to  do  to  get 
dinner.  You  know  for  a  good  while  after  we  came  we 
used  to  have  our  marketing  brought  every  few  days  from 
Albany ;  but  we  have  run  up  spch  a  bill  there  already  at 
the  butcher's  as  I  don't  know  when  in  the  world  will  get 
paid ;  and  aunt  Lucy  and  I  will  do  anything  b^ore  we  ^ill 
tend  for  any  more ;  and  if  it  wasn't  for  her  and  Hugh  I 
wouldn't  care,  but  they  haven't  much  appetite,  and  I  know 
diat  all  this  takes  what  little  they  have  away — this,  and 
•eeing  the  efieot  it  has  upon  uncle  Rolf ^" 


<«  Does  he  think  so  much  more  of  eating  than  of  any- 
thing else?"  said  aunt  Miriam. 

"  Oh  no,  it  is  not  that !"  said  Fleda  earnestly, — "  it  is  not 
that  at  all — he  is  not  a  great  eater — ^but  he  can't  bear  to 
have  things  different  &om  what  they  used  to  be  and  from 
what  they  ought  to  be — O  no,  don^t  think  that !  I  don't 
know  whether  I  ought  to  have  said  what  I  have  Bud,  but  I 
couldn't  help  it — " 

Fleda's  voice  was  lost  for  a  little  while. 

**  He  is  changed  from  what  he  used  to  bo  a  little  thing 
vexes  him  now,  and  I  know  it  is  because  he  is  not  happy ; — 
he  used  to  be  so  kind  and  pleasant,  and  he  is  still,  some- 
times ;  but  aunt  Lucy's  face — Oh  aunt  Miriam ! — ^ 

"  Why,  dear  ]"  said  aunt  Miriam  tenderly. 

"  It  is  80  changed  from  what  it  used  to  be !" 

Poor  Fleda  covered  her  own,  and  aunt  Miriam  came  to 
her  side  to  give  softer  and  gentler  expression  to  sympathy 
than  words  could  do ;  till  the  bowed  &oe  was  raised  again 
and  hid  in  her  neck. 

"  I  can't  see  thee  do  so  my  child — ^my  dear  child ! — ^Hope 
for  brighter  days,  dear  Fleda." 

"I  could  bear  it,"  said  Fleda  after  a  little  interval,  "if  it 
wasn't  for  aunt  Lucy  and  Hugh — oh  that  is  the  worst ! — ^" 

"  What  about  Hugh  1"  said  aunt  Miriam  soothingly. 

"  Oh  he  does  what  he  ought  not  to  do,  aunt  Miriam,  and 
there  is  no  help  for  it, — and  he  did  last  summer — ^when  we 
wanted  men,  and  in  the  hot  haying- time,  he  used  to  work,  I 
know,  beyond  his  strength, — and  aunt  Lucy  and  I  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  ourselves ! — ^ 

Fleda's  head  which  had  been  raised  sunk  agaui  and  more 
heavily. 

"  Where  was  his  father  T  said  Mrs.  Plumfield. 

"  Oh  he  was  in  the  Jiouse — ^he  didn't  know  it — he  didn't 
Aink  about  it." 

"  Didn't  think  about  it !" 

•'  No — O  he  didn't  think  Hugh  was  hurting  himself,  but 
he  was — ^he  shewed  it  for  weeks  afterward. — ^I  have  said 
what  I  ought  not  now,"  said  Fleda  looking  up  and  seeming 
to  check  her  tears  and  the  spring  of  them  at  once. 

"  So  much  security  any  woman  has  in  a  man  without  re* 
ligion  !"  said  aunt  Miriam,  going  back  to  her  work«     Fleda 
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would  have  said  something  if  she  could ;  she  was  silent ; 
■he  stood  looking  into  the  fire  while  the  tears  seemed  to 
come  as  it  w.ere  hy  stealth  and  ran  down  her  face  unrtv 
garded. 

"Is  Hugh  not  well  r 

"I  don't  know,—"  said  Fleda  &intly,— "he  is  not  ilW 
but  he  never  was  very  strong,  and  he  exposes  himself  now 
I  know  in  a  way  he  ought  not — I  am  sorry  I  have  just 
come  and  troubled  you  with  all  this  now,  aunt  Miriam,"  she 
said  afler  a  little  pause, — "  I  shall  feel  better  by  and  by — ^I 
don't  very  often  get  such  a  fit." 

"My  dear  little  Fleda  I" — and  there  was  unspeakable 
tenderness  in  the  old  lady's  voice,  as  she  came  up  and  drew 
Pleda's  head  again  to  rest  upon  her ; — "  I  would  not  let  a 
rough  wmd  touch  thee  if  I  had  the  holding  of  it. — But  we 
may  be  glad  the  arranging  of  things  is  not  in  my  hand — ^I 
I  should  be  a  poor  friend  afler  all,  for  I  do  not  know  what 
Is  best.     Canst  thou  trust  him  who  does  know,  my  child  ]" 

"  I  do,  aunt  Miriam, — O  I  do,"  said  Fleda,  burying  her 
£u9e  in  her  bosom ; — "  I  don't  often  feel  so  as  1  did  to-&y." 

"  There  comes  not  a  cloud  that  its  shadow  is  not  wanted," 
said  aunt  Miriam.  "  I  cannot  see  why, — but  it  is  that  thou 
mayest  bloom  the  brighter,  my  dear  one." 

"  I  know  it, — "  Fleda's  words  were  hardly  audible, — "  I 
wiU  try—" 

"  Remember  his  own  message  to  every  one  under  a  cloud 
— *  cast  all  thy  care  upon  him,  for  he  careth  for  thee ;' — 
thou  mayest  keep  none  of  it ; — and  then  the  peace  that 
passeth  understanding  shall  keep  thee. — '  So  he  giveth  his 
beloved  sleep.' " 

Fleda  wept  for  a  minute  on  the  old  lady's  neck,  and  then 
she  looked  up,  dried  her  tears,  and  sat  down  with  a  face 
greatly  quieted  and  lightened  of  its  burden ;  while  aunt 
Miriam  once  more  went  back  to  her  work.  The  one 
wrought  and  the  other  looked  on  in  silence. 

The  cruller  were  all  done  at  last ;  the  great  bread-trough 
was  filled  and  set  away ;  the  reii^nant  of  the  &t  was  caie- 
fully  disposed  of,  and  aunt  Miriam's  handmaid  was  called  in 
to  "  take  the  watcL"  She  herself  and  her  visiter  adjourned 
to  the  sitting-room. 

"  Well,"  said  Fleda,  in  a  tone  again  steady  and  dear,— 
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"  I  must  go  home  to  see  about  getting  iqp  a  dinner.  I  am 
the  greatest  hand  at  making  something  oat  of  nothing,  auni 
Miriam,  that  ever  you  saw.  There  is  nothing  like  praotioe. 
I  only  wish  the  man  uncle  Orrin  talks  about  would  come 
along  once  in  a  while." 

**  Who  was  that  1"  said  aunt  Miriam. 

*^  A  man  that  used  to  go  about  firom  house  to  house,'' 
said  Fleda  laughing,  '^when  the  cottagers  were  making 
soup,  with  a  ham-bone  to  give  it  a  relish,  and  he  used  to 
charge  them  so  much  for  a  dip,  and  so  much  for  a  wallop.** 

"  Come,  come,  I  can  do  as  much  for  you  as  that,"  said 
aunt  Miriam,  proceeding  to  her  store-pantry, — "  see  here — 
wouldn't  this  be  as  good  as  a  ham-bone  ?"  said  she,  bringing 
out  of  it  a  fat  fowl ; — **  how  would  a  wallop  of  this  do  f ' 

"Admirably! — only — ^the  ham-bone  used  to  come  out 
again, — and  I  am  confident  this  never  would." 

"  Well  I  guess  I'll  stand  that,"  said  aunt  Miriam  smiling, 
— "you  wouldn't  mind  carrying  this  under  your  cloi£, 
would  you  1" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  go  home  lighter  with  it  than 
without  it,  ma'am,-^thank  you  dear  aunty! — dear  aimt 
Miriam!" 

There  was  a  diange  of  tone,  and  of  eye,  as  Fleda  sealed 
each  thank  with  a  kiss. 

"  But  how  io  It?— does  all  the  charge  of  the  house  oome 
upon  you,  dear]" 

"  O,  thb  kind  of  thing,  because  aunt  Lucy  doesn't  under- 
stand it  and  can't  get  along  with  it  so  well.  She  likes  bet 
ter  to  sew,  and  I  had  quite  as  lief  do  this." 

"  And  don't  you  sew  too  ?" 

"  O — a  little.  She  does  as  much  as  she  can,"  said  Fleda 
gravely. 

"  Where  is  your  other  cousin  1"  sud  ^Irs*  Plumfield  ab- 
ruptlr. 

"Marion? — she  is  in  tlngland  I  believe; — ^we  don't  hear 
from  her  very  often." 

"  No,  no,  I  mean  the  one  who  is  in  the  army  ?" 

"  Charlton ! — O  he  is  just  ordered  off  to  Mexico,"  said 
Fleda  sadl^,  "and  that  is  another  great  trouble  to  aunt 
Lucy.    This  miserable  war ! — ^" 

"Does  he  never  come  homel" 
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*^  Only  once  since  we  came  from  Paris — ^while  we  were  in 
New  York,    lie  has  been  stationed  away  off  at  the  West." 

**  He  has  a  captain's  pay  now,  hasn't  he  ?" 

^  Yes,  but  he  doesn't  know  at  all  how  things  are  at 
home — he  hasn't  an  idea  of  it, — and  he  will  not  have. 
Well  good-bye,  dear  aunt  Miriam — ^I  muat  ran  home  to 
take  care  of  my  chicken." 

She  ran  away  ;  and  if  her  eyes  many  a  time  on  the  way 
down  the  hill  filled  and  overflowed,  they  were  not  bitter  nor 
dark  tears ;  they  were  the  gushings  of  high  and  pure  and 
generous  affections,  weeping  for  fulness,  not  for  want 

That  chicken  was  not  wasted  in  soup ;  it  was  converted 
into  the  nicest  possible  little  fricassee,  because  the  toast 
would  make  so  much  more  of  it ;  and  to  Fleda's  own  dinner 
little  went  beside  the  toast,  that  a  greater  portion  of  the 
rest  might  be  for  her  aunt  and  Hugh. 

That  same  evening  Seth  Plumfield  came  into  the  kitchen 
while  Fleda  was  there. 

>*  Here  is  something  belongs  to  you,  I  believe,"  said  he 
with  a  covert  smile,  bringing  out  from  under  his  doak  the 
mate  to  Fleda's  fowl ; — "  mother  said  somethin'  had  run 
away  with  t'other  one  and  she  didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
this  one  alone.     Your  uncle  at  home  1" 

The  next  news  that  Fleda  heard  was  that  Seth  had  taken 
a  lease  of  the  saw-mill  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Didenhover  did  not  disappoint  Fleda's  expectations. 
Very  little  could  be  got  from  him  or  the  farm  under  him 
beyond  the  immediate  supply  wanted  for  the  use  of  the 
fiunily ;  and  that  in  kind,  not  in  cash.  Mrs.  Rossitur  was 
oomforted  by  knowing  that  some  portion  of  rent  had  also 
gone  to  Dr.  Gregory — how  lai^e  or  how  small  a  portion 
^e  could  not  find  out.  But  this  left  the  fiunily  in  increas* 
ing  straits,  which  narrowed  and  narrowed  during  the  whole 
first  summer  and  winter  of  Didenhover's  administration* 
Very  straitened  they  would  have  been  but  for  the  means  of 
relief  adopted  by  the  two  children^  as  they  were  always 
called.  Hugh,  as  soon  as  the  spring  opened,  had  a  quiet 
hint,  through  Fleda,  that  if  he  bad  a  mind  to  take  tiie 
working  of  the  saw-mill  he  might,  for  a  consideration  merely 
nominfd.  This  offer  was  immediately  and  gratefiilly  closed 
with ;  and  Hugh's  earnings  were  thenceforward  very  im 
14  « 
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portant  at  home.  Fleda  had  her  own  ways  and  means. 
Mr.  Rossitur,  more  low*8pirited  and  gloomy  than  eyeri 
seemed  to  have  no  heart  to  anything.  He  would  have 
worked  perhaps  if  he  ooold  have  done  it  alone ;  bat  to  join 
Didenhover  and  his  men,  or  any  other  ^ff  of  workmen, 
was  too  much  for  his  magnanimity.  He  helped  nobody 
but  Fleda.  For  her  he  would  do  anything,  at  any  time; 
and  in  the  giurden  and  among  her  flowers  in  the  flowery 
eourtyard  he  might  oftan  be  seen  at  work  with  bar.  But 
Bowtiemelse. 
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floBM  bring  ft  capon,  lomeft  rarall  cake, 
Bome nnts, tome  an>left;  aoma  that tkinke tliay  BMka 
The  better  oheeaea,  bring  Hiem ;  or  elae  send 
By  their  ripe  daughtera,  whom  they  would  commend 
*  Thto  way  to  hnabanda ;  and  wbooe  baskets  beare 
An  emUeme  of  themaelrea,  in  plom  or  peare. 

Bbk  /ovaoii. 


SO  the  time  walked  away,  for  this  family  was  not  now 
of  those  ^  whom  time  runneth  withal^" — ^to  the  86Cond 
summer  of  Mr.  Didenhover's  term. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Rossitur  was  seated  in  the  breakfast- 
room  at  her  usual  employment,  mending  and  patching ;  no 
sinecure  now.  Fleda  opened  the  kitchen  door  and  came 
in  folding  up  a  calico  apron  she  had  just  taken  off. 

"  You  are  tired,  dear,"  said  Airs.  Rossitur  sorrowAilly ; 
— "  you  look  pale." 

"Do  IT— said  Fleda  sitting  down.  "I  am  a  littl« 
tired!" 

"Why  do  you  do  so?" 

"O  it's  nothing"  said  Fleda  cheerfully;—"!  haven't 
hurt  myself    I  sbdl  be  rested  again  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  r* 

"01  tired  myself  a  little  before  breakfast  in  the  garden, 
I  suppose.  Aunt  Lucy,  don't  you  think  I  had  almost  a 
bushel  of  peas  1 — and  there  was  a  little  over  a  half  bushel 
last  time,  so  I  shall  call  it  a  bushel.     Isn't  that  finel" 

"  You  didn't  pick  them  all  yourself?" 

"  Hugh  helped  me  a  little  while ;  but  he  had  the  horse 
to  get  *eady,  and  I  was  out  before  him  this  morning — 
poor  fellow,  he  was  tired  from  yesterday,  I  dare  say." 

Mrs.  RoMitur  looked  at  her,  a  look  between  remonstrance 
and  reproach,  and  cast  her  eyes  down  without  saying  a 
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word,  swallowing  a  whole  heartful  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
Fleda  stooped  forward  till  her  own  forehead  softly  touched 
Mrs.  RossiturS,  as  gentle  a  chiding  of  despondency  as  a 
very  sunbeam  could  have  given. 

"Now  aunt  Lucy! — ^what  do  you  meanl  Don't  you 
know  it's  good  for  me? — ^And  do  you  know,  Mr.  Sweet 
will  give  me  four  shillings  a  bushel ;  and  aunt  Lucy,  I  sent 
three  dozen  heads  of  lettuce  this  morning  besides.  Isn't 
that  doing  well?  and  I  sent  two  dozen  day  before  yes-^ 
terday.  It  is  time  they  were  gone  for  they  are  running 
up  to  seed,  this  set;  I  have  got  another  fine  set  almost 
ready." 

Mrs.  Kossitur  looked  at  her  again,  as  if  she  had  been  a 
sort  of  terrestrial  Migel. 

'*  And  how  much  will  you  get  for  them  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  exactly — threepence,  or  sixpence  perhaps, 
— ^I  guess  not  so  much — ^they  are  so  easily  raised  ;  though 
I  don't  believe  there  are  so  fine  as  mine  to  be  seen  in  this 
region. — If  I  only  had  somebody  to  water  the  strawberries ! 
— ^we  should  have  a  great  many.  Aunt  Lucy,  I  am  going 
to  s^nd  as  many  as  I  can  without  robbing  uncle  Rol^he 
sha'n't  miss  them ;  but  the  rest  of  us  don't  mind  eating 
rather  fewer  than  usual?  I  shall  make  a  good  deal  by 
them.  And  I  think  these  morning  rides  do  Hugh  good ; 
don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"And  what  have  you  been  busy  about  ever  since  break 
&st,  Fleda?" 

"  O — two  or  three  things,"  said  Fleda  lightly. 

"What?" 

"I  had  bread  to  make — and  than  I  thought  while  my 
hands  were  in  1  would  make  a  custard  for  unde  Rolf." 

"You  needn't  have  done  that,  dear!  it  was  not  neces 
■ary." 

"Yes  it  was,  because  you  know  we  have  only  fried  pork 
for  dinner  to-day,  and  while  we  have  the  milk  and  e^  it 
doesn't  cost  much — ^the  sugar  is  almost  nothing.  He  will 
like  it  better,  and  so  will  HugL  As  for  you,"  said  Fleda, 
gently  touching  her  forehead  again,  "  you  know  it  is  of  no 
consequence !" 

"I  wish  you  would  think  yourself  of  some  oonsequenoa^* 
said  Mrs.  Rossitun 
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*' Don't  I  think  myself  of  oonsequenoeT  said  Fleda 
afi*eotioDately.  '^  I  don't  know  how  you'd  all  get  on  without 
me.  What  do  you  think  I  have  a  mind  to  do  now,  bj 
way  of  resting  myself?" 

"  Well  f  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  thinking  of  something  else. 

"  It  is  the  day  for  making  presents  to  the  minister  you 
know?" 

"The  minister]"— 

"  Yes,  the  new  minister — they  expect  him  to-day ; — ^you 
have  heard  of  it ; — the  things  are  all  to  be  carried  to  his 
house  to-day.  I  have  a  great  notion  to  go  and  see  the  fun 
— if  I  only  had  anything  in  the  world  1  could  possibly  take 
with  me — " 

"  Aren't  you  too  tired,  dear  1" 

"  No — it  would  rest  me — it  is  early  yet — it  I  only  had 
something  to  take! — J  couldn't  go  without  taking  some- 
thing  ^" 

^  A  basket  of  eggs  T  said  Mrs.  Rossitur. 

"  Can't,  aunt  Lucy — I  can't  spare  them ;  so  many  of  the 
hens  are  setting  now. — A  basket  of  strawberries! — that's 
the  thing !  I've  got  enough  picked  for  that  and  to-night 
too.     That  will  do  !" 

Fleda's  preparations  were  soon  made,  and  with  her  bas> 
ket  on  her  arm  she  was  ready  to  set  forth. 

"  If  pride  had  not  been  a  little  put  down  in  me,"  she  said 
smiling,  "  I  suppose  I  should  rather  stay  at  home  than  go 
with  such  a  petty  offering.  And  no  doubt  every  one  that 
sees  it  or  hears  of  it  will  lay  it  to  anything  but  the  right 
reason.  So  much  the  world  knows  about  the  people  it 
judges ! — It  is  too  bad  to  leave  you  all  alone,  aunt  Lucy." 

Mrs.  Rossitur  pulled  her  down  for  a  kiss,  a  kiss  in  which 
how  much  was  said  on  both  sides! — and  Fleda  set  forth^ 
choosing  as  she  very  commonly  did  the  old-time  way 
through  the  kitchen. 

"  Off  again  ?"  said  Barby  who  was  on  her  knees  scrub* 
bing  the  great  flag-stones  of  the  hear'  n. 

*'  Yes,  1  am  going  up  to  see  the  d  ^nation  party." 

**  Has  the  minister  come  ?" 

**  No,  but  he  is  coming  to  day,  I  understand." 

•*  He  ha'n't  preached  for  'em  yet,  has  he  ?" 

"  Not  yet ;  1  suppose  he  will  next  Sunday." 
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''They  ure  in  a  mighty  hurry  to  give  him  a  donation 

rirty  !"  said  Barby.  "  I'd  ha'  waited  till  he  was  here  first, 
don't  believe  they'd  be  quite  so  spnr  with  their  donations 
if  they  had  paid  the  last  man  up  as  they  ought.  I'd  rather 
give  a  roan  what  belongs  to  him,  and  make  him  presents 
afterwards." 

"  Why  so  I  hope  they  will,  Barby,"  said  Fleda  laughing. 
But  Barby  said  no  more. 

The  parsonage-house  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  a  lit- 
tle more,  from  the  saw-mill,  in  a  line  at  right  angles  with 
the  main  road.  Fleda  took  Hugh  from  his  work  to  see  her 
safe  there.  The  road  ran  north,  keeping  near  the  level  of 
the  mid-hill  where  it  branched  off  a  little  below  the  saw- 
mill ;  and  as  the  ground  coYilinued  rising  towards  the  east 
and  was  well  clothed  with  woods,  the  way  at  this  hour  was 
still  pleasantly  shady.  To  the  left,  the  same  slope  of 
ground  carried  down  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  gave  them  an 
uninterrupted  view  over  a  ^de  plain  or  bottom,  edged  in 
the  distance  with  a  circle  of  gently  swelling  hills.  Close 
against  the  hills,  in  the  fer  comer  of  the  plain,  lay  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Queechy  Run,  hid  from  sight  by  a  slight  in- 
tervening rise  of  ground ;  not  a  chimney  shewed  itself  in 
the  whole  spread  of  country.  A  sunny  landscape  just  now ; 
but  rich  in  picturesque  associations  of  hay-cocks  and  win- 
rows,  spotting  it  near  and  far ;  and  close  by  below  them 
was  a  field  of  mowers  at  work ;  they  could  distinctly  hear 
the  measured  rush  of  the  scythes  through  the  grass,  and 
then  the  soft  clink  of  the  rifles  would  seem  to  play  some  old 
delicious  tune  of  childish  days.  Fleda  made  Hugh  stand 
still  to  listen.  It  was  a  warm  day,  but  "the  sweet  south 
that  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets,"  could  hardly  be  more 
sweet  than  the  air  which  coming  to  them  over  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  valley  had  been  charged  by  the  new-made 
hay. 

"  How  good  it  is,  Hugh,"  said  Fleda,  **  that  one  can  get 
out  of  doors  and  forget  everything  that  ever  happened  or 
ever  will  happen  within  fbur  walls !" 

"  Do  you  ?"  said  lAu2;h,  rather  soberly. 

"  Yes  I  do, — even  in  my  flower-patch,  right  befbre  the 
house-door;  but  here — "said  Fleda,  turning  away  and 
swinging  her  basket  of  strawberries  as  she  went,  "  I  have 
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Ao  idea  I  ever  did  sucli  %  thing  at  make  bread ! — and  how 
oioihes  get  mended  I  do  not  comprehend  in  the  least  I" 

^And  have  you  forgotten  the  peas  and  the  aqMuragtts 
tool" 

"^  I  am  afraid  yon  haven't,  dear  Hugh,"  said  Fleda»  link- 
ing her  arm  within  his.  ''  Hugh, — I  must  find  some  way 
to  make  money." 

^*  More  money  1"  said  Hugh  smiling. 

^Yes — this  garden  business  b  all  very  well,  but  it 
doesn't  oome  to  any  very  great  things  after  all,  if  you  are 
aware  of  it ;  and  Hugh,  I  want  to  get  aunt  Luoy  a  new 
dress.  I  ean't  bear  to  see  her  in  that  old  merino  and  it 
isn't  good  for  her.  Why  Hugh  she  couldn't  possibly  see 
anybody,  if  anybody  should  tx)me  to  the  house. 

"  Who  is  there  to  oome  1"  said  Hugh. 

*'  Why  nobody ;  but  still,  she  ought  not  to  be  so." 

^What  more  can  you  do,  dear  Fledal  You  work  a 
great  deal  too  hard  already,"  said  Hugh  sighing.  **  You 
should  have  seen  the  way  &ther  and  mother  looked  at  you 
last  night  when  you  were  asleep  on  the  so&." 

Fleda  stifled  her  sigh,  and  went  on. 

""  I  am  sure  there  are  things  that  might  be  done — things 
for  the  booksellers — translating,  or  copying,  or  something, 
— I  don't  know  exactly — ^I  have  heard  of  people's  doing 
such  things.  1  mean  to  write  to  uncle  Orrin  and  ask  him. 
I  am  sure  he  can  manage  it  for  me." 

"  What  were  you  writing  the  other  night  *?"  said  Hugh 
suddenly. 

"When?" 

"  The  other  night — when  you  were  writing  by  the  fire- 
light  1  I  saw  your  pencil  scribbling  away  at  a  furious  rate 
over  the  paper,  and  you  kept  your  hand  up  carefully 
between  me  and  your  face,  but  1  could  see  it  was  some» 
thing  very  interesting.  Ha  \ — "  said  Hugh,  laughingly  try- 
ing to  get  another  view  of  Fleda's  face  which  was  again 
kept  from  him.  "  Send  thai  to  Uncle  Orrin,  Fleda ;— or 
shew  it  to  me  first  and  then  I  will  tell  you." 

Fleda  made  no  answer ;  and  at  the  parsonage  door  Hugh 
'«efb  her. 

Two  or  three  wagons  were  standing  there  but  nobody  to 
De  seen.    Fleda  went  up  the  steps  and  crossed  the  bread 
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pSazm,  brown  and  nnpainted,  but  picturesque  still,  and 
guided  by  the  sound  of  tongues  turned  to  the  right  vhere 
she  found  a  lai^e  low  room,  the  very  centre  of  the  stir. 
But  the  stir  had  not  by  any  means  reached  the  height  yet. 
Not  more  than  a  dozen  people  were 'gathered.  Here  were 
aunt  Syra  and  Mrs.  Douglass,  appointed  a  committee  to  re> 
ceive  and  dispose  the  offerings  as  they  were  brought  in. 

'*  Why  there  is  not  much  to  be  seen  yet,"  said  Fleda. 
"  I  did  not  know  I  was  so  early." 

"Time  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass.  "They'll  come 
the  thicker  when  they  do  come.  Good  morning.  Dr. 
Quackenboss ! — ^I  hope  you're  a  going  to  give  us  something 
else  besides  a  bowl  and  I  won't  take  none  of  your  physic 
neither." 

*'  I  humbly  submit,"  said  the  doctor  graciously,  "  that 
nothing  ought  to  be  expected  of  gentlemen  that — a — are  so 
unhappy  as  to  be  alone ;  for  they  really — ^a — ^have  nothing 
to  give, — but  themselves." 

There  was  a  shout  of  merriment. 

"  And  suppos'n  that's  a  gift  that  nobody  wants  *{"  said 
Mrs.  Douglass's  sharp  eye  and  voice  at  once. 

"In  that  case,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  really — ^Miss  Ring* 
gan,  may  1 — a — may  I  relieve  your  hand  of  this  fair  bur 
denf 

"  It  is  not  a  very  fair  burden,  sir,"  said  Fleda,  laughing 
and  relinquishing  her  strawberries. 

"  Ah  but,  &ir,  you  know,  I  mean, — ^we  speak — ^in  that 
sense  Mrs.  Douglass,  here  is  by  fiur  the  most  elegant 
offering  that  your  hands  will  have  the  honour  of  receiving 
this  day." 

"  I  hope  «o,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass,  "  or  there  won't  be 
much  to  eat  for  the  minister.  Did  you  never  take  notice 
how  elegant  things  somehow  made  folks  grow  poor  1" 

"  I  guess  he'd  as  leave  see  something  a  little  substantial," 
said  aunt  Syra. 

"  Well  now,"  said  the  doctor,  "  here  is  Miss  Ringgan, 
who  is  unquestionably — a— elegant ! — and  I  am  sure  no^ 
body  will  say  that  she — ^looks  poor !" 

In  one  sense,  surely  not !  Tliere  could  not  be  two  opin- 
ions. But  with  all  the  fairness  of  health,  and  the  flush 
which  two  or  three  feelings  had  brought  to  her  cheeks,  them 


Was  a  look  as  if  the  workings  of  the  mind  had  refined  awaj 
a  little  of  the  strength  of  the  physical  frame,  and  as  if  grow- 
ing poor  in  Mrs.  Douglass's  sense,  that  is,  thin,  might  easily 
be  the  next  step. 

^  What^s  your  uncle  going  to  give  us,  Fleda  f '  said  aunt 
Syra. 

But  Fleda  was  saved  replying ;  for  Mrs.  Douglass,  who 
if  she  was  sharp  could  be  good-natured  too,  and  had  watched 
to  see  how  Fleda  took  the  double  fire  upon  elegance  and 
poverty,  could  bear  no  more  trial  of  that  sweet  gentle  face* 
Without  giving  her  time  to  answer  she  carried  her  off  to 
see  the  things  already  stored  in  the  closet,  bidding  the  doc- 
tor over  her  shoulder  "  be  off  afler  his  goods,  whether  he 
had  got  'em  or  no." 

There  was  certainly  a  promising  b^inning  made  for  the 
future  minister's  comfort.  One  shelf  was  already  com- 
pletely stocked  with  pies,  and  another  shewed  a  quantity 
of  cake,  and  biscuits  enough  to  last  a  good-sized  family  for 
several  meals. 

"That  is  always  the  way,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass; — "it's 
the  strangest  thing  that  folks  has  no  sense !  Now  one  half 
o'  them  pies  '11  be  dried  up  afore  they  can  eat  the  rest  ;— 
'tain't  much  loss,  for  Mis' rrin  sent  'em  down,  and  if  they 
are  worth  anything  it's  the  first  time  anything  ever  come 
out  of  her  house  that  was.    Now  look  at  them  biscuit !" — 

"  How  many  are  coming  to  eat  them  1"  said  Fleda. 

"Howr 

"  How  large  a  &mily  has  the  minister  t" 

"  He  ha'n't  a  bit  of  a  &mily !    He  ain't  married." 

"Not!" 

At  the  grave  way  in  which  Mrs.  Douglass  iiiced  round 
upon  her  and  answered,  and  at  the  idea  of  a  single  moutb 
devoted  to  all  that  dosetful,  Fleda's  gravity  gave  place  to 
most  uncontrollable  merriment. 

**  No,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass,  with  a  curious  twist  of  her 
mouth  but  commanding  herself^ — "  he  ain't  to  be  sure — not 
yet.  He  ha'n't  any  family  but  himself  and  some  sort  of 
a  housekeeper,  I  suppose ,  they'll  divide  the  house  between 
'em." 

"  And  the  biscuits,  I  hope,"  said  Fleda.    "  But  what  will 
%e  do  with  all  .*-he  other  tlmgs,  Mrs.  Douglass?" 
14* 
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*'  Sell  'em  if  he  lon't  want  'em/'  said  Mrs.  Douglas 
quizzically.  '*  Shut  up,  Fleda,  I  forget  who  sent  them  bks* 
cuit — somebody  that  calculated  to  make  a  shew  ft>r  a  little, 
I  reckon. — My  sakes !  I  believe  it  was  Mis'  Springer  her- 
self! — she  didn't  hear  me  though,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass 
peeping  out  of  the  half  open  door,  "it's  a  good  thing  the 
world  ain't  all  alike ; — there's  Mis'  Plumiield — stop  now, 
and  I'll  tell  you  all  she  sent ; — ^that  big  jar  of  lard,  there's 
as  good  as  eighteen  or  twenty  pound, — ^and  that  basket  of 
eggs,  I  don't  know  how  many  there  is, — and  that  cheese,  a 
real  fine  one  I'll  be  bound,  she  wouldn't  pick  out  the  worst 
in  her  dairy, — and  Seth  fetched  down  a  hundred  weight  of 
com  meal  and  another  of  rye  flour;  now  that's  what  I  call 
dping  things  something  like ;  if  everybody  else  would  keep 
up  their  end  as  well  as  they  keep  up  their'n  the  world 
wouldn't  be  quite  so  one-sided  as  it  is.  I  never  see  the 
time  yet  when  I  couldn't  tell  where  to  find  Mis'  Plum  field." 

**  No,  nor  anybody  else,"  said  Fleda  looking  happy. 

"There's  Mis'  Silbert  couldn't  find  nothing  better  to  send 
than  a  kag  of  soap,"  Mrs.  Douglass  went  on,  seeming  very 
much  amused  ; — "  I  wcw  beat  when  I  saw  that  walk  in !  i 
should  think  she'd  feel  streaked  to  come  here  by  and  by 
and  see  it  a  standing  between  Mis'  Plumfield's  lard  and 
Mis'  Gavering's  pork — ^that's  a  handsome  kag  of  pork,  ain't 
it  1  What's  that  man  done  with  your  strawberries  % — I'll 
put  'em  up  here  afore  somebody  takes  a  notion  to  'em. — 
I'll  let  the  minister  know  who  he's  got  to  thank  for  'em," 
said  she,  winking  at  Fleda.     "Where's  Dr.  Quackenboss?" 

"  Coming,  ma  am !"  sounded  from  the  hall,  and  ibrthwith 
at  the  open  door  entered  the  doctor's  head,  simultaneously 
with  a  large  cheese  which  he  was  rolling  before  him,  the 
rest  of  the  doctor's  person  being  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground in  consequence.  A  curious  natural  representation 
of  a  wheelbarrow,  the  wheel  being  the  only  artificial 
part. 

"  Oh ! — ^that's  you,  doctor,  is  iti"  said  Mrs.  Douglass. 

"  This  is  me,  ma'am,"  said  the  doctor,  rolling  up  to  the 
closet  door, — "this  has  the  honour  to  be — a — myselfj — 
cringing  my  service  to  the  feet  of  Miss  Ringgan.'' 

" '  Tain't  very  elegant,"  said  the  sharp  lady. 

Fleda  thought  if  his  service  was  at  her  feet^  her  fiwl 
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should  he  somewhere  eUe,  and  aoeordinffly  stepped  quietly 
out  of  the  way  and  went  to  one  of  me  windows,  from 
whence  she  could  have  a  view  both  of  the  comers  and 
the  come ;  and  by  this  time  thoroughly  in  the  spirit  of  the 
thing  she  used  her  eyes  upon  both  with  great  amusement. 
People  were  constantly  arriving  now,  in  wagons  and  on 
foot ;  and  stores  of  all  kinds  were  most  literally  pouring 
in.  Bags  and  even  barrels  of  meal,  flour,  pork,  and  pota- 
toes ;  strings  of  dried  apples,  salt^  hams  and  beef;  hops, 
pickles,  vinegar,  maple  sugar  and  molasses ;  rolls  of  fresh 
butter,  cheese,  and  eggs ;  cake,  bread,  and  pies,  without 
<Mid.  Mr.  Penny,  the  storekeeper,  sent  a  box  of  tea.  Mr, 
Wincgar,  the  carpenter,  a  new  ox-sled.  Earl  Douglass 
brought  a  handsome  axe-helve  of  his  own  fashioning ;  his 
wife  a  quantity  of  rolls  of  wool.  Zan  Finn  carted  a  load 
of  wood  into  the  wood-shed,  and  Squire  Thornton  another. 
Home-made  candles,  custards,  preserves,  and  smoked  liver, 
tame  in  a  batch  from  two  or  three  miles  off  up  on  the 
mountain.  Half  a  dozen  chairs  from  the  factory  man. 
Half  a  dozen  brooms  from  the  other  store-keeper  at  the 
Deepwater  settlement.  A  carpet  for  the  best  room  from 
the  ladies  of  the  township,  who  had  clubbed  forces  to  fur- 
nish it ;  and  a  home-made  concern  it  was,  from  the  shears 
to  the  loom. 

The  room  was  full  now,  for  every  one  after  depositing  his 

fifl  turned  aside  to  see  what  others  had  brought  and  were 
ringing ;  and  men  and  women,  the  young  and  old,  had 
their  several  circles  of  gossip  in  various  parts  of  the  crowd. 
Apart  from  them  all  Fleda  sat  in  her  window,  probably 
voted  "  elegant"  by  others  than  the  doctor,  for  they  vouch- 
safed her  no  more  than  a  transitory  attention  and  sheered 
off  to  find  something  more  congenial.  Sh^  sat  watching 
the  people ;  smiling  yery  oflen  as  some  odd  figure,  or  look, 
or  some  peculiar  turn  of  expression  or  tone  of  voice,  caught 
her  ear  or  her  eye. 

Both  ear  and  eye  were  fastened  by  a  young  countryman 
with  a  particularly  fresh  face  whom  she  saw  approaching 
the  house.  He  came  up  on  foot,  carrying  a  single  fowl 
slung  at  his  back  by  a  stick  thrown  across  his  shoulder ; 
and  without  stirring  hat  or  stick  he  came  into  the  room  and 
made  his  way  through  the  crowd  of  people,  looking  to  the 
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one  hand  and  the  other  evidently  in  a  maze  of  doubt  to 
-whom  he  should  deliver  himself  and  his  chicken,  till  brought 
up  by  Mrs.  Douglass's  sharp  voice. 

"  Well  Philetus  !  what  are  you  looking  for?" 

"  Do,  Mis'  Douglass !" — it  is  impossible  to  express  the 
abortive  attempt  at  a  bow  whioh  accompanied  this  saluta- 
tion,— "  i  want  to  know  if  the  minister  '11  be  in  town  to- 
day?" 

^  What  do  you  want  of  him  T 

"  I  don't  want  nothin'  of  him.  I  want  to  know  If  hell 
be  in  town  to-day  ?" 

*'Yes — I  expect  he'll  be  along  directly — why,  what  then  ?** 

*'  Cause  I've  got  teu  chickens  for  him  here,  and  mother 
said  they  hadn't  ought  to  be  kept  no  longer,  and  if  he 
wa'n't  to  hum  I  were  to  fetch  'em  back,  straight." 

"  Well  he'll  be  here,  so  let's  have  'em,"  said  Mrs.  Doug- 
lass biting  her  lips. 

"  What's  become  o'  t'other  one  ?"  said  Earl,  as  the  young 
man's  stick  was  brought  round  to  the  table; — "I  guess 
you've  lost  it,  ha'n't  you?" 

"  My  gracious !"  was  all  Philetus's  pow,ers  were  equal  to. 
Mrs.  Douglass  went  ofT^into  fits  which  rendered  her  inca- 
pable of  speaking  and  left  the  unlucky  chicken-bearer  to 
tell  his  story  his  own  way,  but  all  he  brought  forth  was 
"Du  tell !— I  am  beat  !—^ 

"Where's  t'other  one?"  said  Mrs.  Douglass  between 
paroxysnis. 

"  Why  I  ha'n't  done  nothin'  to  it,"  said  Philetus  dis. 
raally, — "  there  was  teu  on  'em  afore  1  started,  and  I  took 
and  tied  'em  together  and  hitched  'em  onto  the  stick,  and 
that  one  must  £a'  loosened  itself  off  some  way — I  believe 
the  darned  thing  did  it  o'  purpose." 

"  1  guess  your  mother  knowed  that  one  wouldn't  keep 
till  it  got  here,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass. 

The  room  was  now  all  one  shout,  in  the  midst  of  which 
poor  Philetus  took  himself  off  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Before  Fleda  had  dried  her  eyes  her  attention  was  taken 
by  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  had  just  got  out  of  a  vehicle 
of  more  than  the  ordinary  pretension  and  were  coming  up 
to  the  door.  The  gentleman  was  young,  the  lady  was  not, 
bcth  had  a  particularly  amiable  and  pleasant  appearance} 
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but  about  the  lady  there  was  something  that  moved  Fleda 
singularly  and  somehow  touched  the  spring  of  old  memo- 
ries, which  she  felt  stirring  at  the  sight  of  her.  As  they 
neared  the  house  she  lost  them — ^then  they  entered  the  room 
and  came  through  it  slowly,  looking  about  them  with  as 
air  of  good-humoured  amusement.  Fleda's  eye  was  fixed, 
but  her  mind  puzzled  itself  in  vain  to  recover  what  in  bet 
experience  had  been  connected  with  that  fair  and  lady-like 
physiognomy  and  the  bland  smile  that  was  overlooked  by 
those  acute  eyes.  Tlie  eyes  met  hers,  and  then  seemed  to 
reflect  her  doubt,  for  they  remained  as  fixed  as  her  own 
while  the  lady  quickening  her  steps  came  up  to  her. 

"  1  am  sure,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand,  and  with  a 
gentle  graciousness  that  was  very  agreeable, — "  I  am  sure 
you  are  somebody  I  know.     What  is  your  namel** 

"  Fleda  Ringgan." 

"I  thought  so!"  said  the  lady,  now  shaking  her  hand 
warmly  and  kissing  her, — "I  knew  nobody  could  have 
been  your  mother  but  Amy  Charlton  !  How  like  her  you 
look! — Don't  you  know  mel  don't  you  remember  Mrs. 
Evelyn  r 

"  Mrs.  Evelyn !"  said  Fleda,  the  whole  coming  back  to 
her  at  once. 

"  You  remember  me  now  ? — How  well  I  recollect  you ! 
and  all  that  old  time  at  Montepoole.  Poor  little  creature 
that  you  were !  and  dear  little  creature,  as  I  am  sure  you 
have  been  ever  since.     And  how  is  your  dear  aunt  Lucy  f** 

Fleda  answered  that  she  was  well. 

"  I  used  to  love  her  very  much — that  was  before  I  knew 
you — ^before  she  went  abroad.  We  have  just  got  home — 
this  spring ;  and  now  we  are  staying  at  Montepoole  for  a 
few  days,  I  shall  come  and  see  her  to-morrow — ^I  knew 
you  were  somewhere  in  this  region,  but  I  did  not  know 
exactly  where  to  find  you;  that  was  one  reason  why  I 
came  here  to-day — I  thought  I  might  hear  something  of 
you.  And  where  are  your  aunt  Lucy's  children  1  and  how 
^re  they  ?" 

"  Hugh  is  at  home,"  said  Fleda,  "  and  rather  delicate— 
Qiarlton  is  in  the  army." 

"  In  the  army.     In  Mexicio !" — 

"  In  Mexico  he  has  been" — 
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**  Tour  poor  aunt  Lacyr 

— **  In  Mexico  he  has  been,  but  he  is  just  coming  homf 
now — he  has  been  wounded,  and  he  is  coming  no  me  to 
spend  a  long  furlough." 

"  Coming  home.  That  will  make  you  all  very  happy* 
And  Hugh  is  delicate— and  how  are  you,  love  1  you  hardly 
look  like  a  country-girl.  Mr.  Olmney ! — ^"  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn  looking  round  for  her  companion,  who  was  standing 
quietly  a  few  steps  off  surveying  the  scene, — "  Mr.  Olmney ! 
— I  am  going  to  do  you  a  favour,  sir,  in  introducing  you 
to  Miss  Ringgan — a  very  old  friend  of  mine.  Mr.  Olmney^ 
— these  are  not  exactly  the  apple-cheeks  and  robustious 
demonstrations  we  are  taught  to  look  for  in  country-land  ?'* 

This  was  said  with  a  kind  of  sly  funny  enjoyment  which 
took  away  everything  disagreeable  from  the  appeal ;  but 
Fleda  conceived  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  made  from  the  fact  that  he  paid  her  no  com- 
pliment and  made  no  answer  beyond  a  very  pleasant  smile. 

"  What  is  Mrs.  Evelyn's  definition  of  a  very  old  friend  V^ 
said  he  with  another  smile,  as  that  lady  moved  off  to  take 
a  more  particular  view  of  what  she  had  come  to  see.  "  To 
judge  by  the  specimen  before  me  I  should  consider  it  very 
equivocal." 

"  Perhaps  Mrs.  Evelyn  counts  friendships  by  inheritance,'' 
said  Fleda.     "  I  think  they  ought  to  be  counted  so." 

"*  Thine  own  friend  and  thy  Other's  friend  forsake 
not'  ?"  said  the  young  man. 

Fleda  looked  up  and  smiled  a  pleased  answer. 

"  Tliere  is  something  very  lovely  in  the  faithfulness  of 
tried  friendship — and  very  uncommon." 

'*  I  know  that  it  is  uncommon  only  by  hearsay,"  said 
Fleda.     '^  I  have  so  many  good  friends." 

He  was  silent  for  an  instant,  possibly  thinking  there 
might  be  a  reason  for  that  unknown  only  to  Fleda  her- 
■elC 

"  Perhaps  one  must  be  in  peculiar  circumstances  to  real- 
ize it,^  he  said  sighing ; — "  circumstances  that  leave  one  of 
no  importance  to  any  one  in  the  world. — ^But  it  is  a  kind 
lesson  !-— one  learns  to  depend  more  on  the  one  friendship 
that  can  never  disappoint.^' 

Fleda's  eyes  again  gave  ah  answer  of  sympathy,  hr  8h« 
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thought  from  the  shade  that  had  oome  upon  his  face  that 
these  ciroumstanoes  had  probably  been  known  to  hira« 
•elf. 

^^This  is  rather  an  amusing  soene,*^  he  remarked  {Hrea 
ently  in  a  low  tone. 

^  Very,"  said  Fleda.  "  I  have*  never  seen  such  a  one  be^ 
lore." 

"Nor  V*  said  he.  "It  is  a  pleasant  scene  too;  it  if 
pleasant  to  see  so  many  evidences  of  kindness  and  good 
feeling  on  the  part  of  all  these  people." 

^  There  is  aU  the  more  shew  of  it,  I  suppose,  to-day," 
said  Fleda,  "  because  we  have  a  new  minister  coming ; — 
they  want  to  make  a  favourable  impression." 

"  Does  the  old  proverb  of  the  *  new  broom'  hold  good 
here  too  ?"  said  he  smiling.  "  What's  the  name  of  your 
new  minister  1" 

"  I  am  not  certain,"  said  Fleda, — '*  there  were  two  talked 
of — the  last  I  heard  was  that  it  was  an  old  Mr.  Carey  ;  but 
from  what  I  hear  this  moruing  I  suppose  it  must  be  the 
other — a  Mr.  OUum,  or  some  such  queer  name,  I  believe." 

Fleda  thought  her  hearer  looked  very  much  amused,  and 
followed  his  eye  into  the  room,  where  Mrs.  Evelyn  was 
going  about  in  all  quarters  looking  at  everything,  and  find- 
ing occasion  to  enter  into  conversation  with  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  the  people  who  were  present.  Whatever  she  was 
saying  it  seemed  at  that  moment  to  have  something  to  do 
with  them,  for  sundry  eyes  turned  in  their  direction ;  and 
presently  Dr.  Quackenboss  came  up,  with  even  more  than 
oommon  suavity  of  manner. 

"  i  trust  Miss  Ringgan  will  do  me  the  &vour  of  making 
me  acquainted  with — a — with  our  future  pastor !"  said  the 
doctor,  looking  however  not  at  all  at  Miss  Ringgan  but 
straight  at  the  pastor  in  question.  "  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  giving  you  the  first  welcome,  sir,— or,  1  should  say, 
rather  the  second  ;  since  no  doubt  Miss  Ringgan  has  been 
'b  advance  of  me.  It  is  not  un — ^a — ^appropriate,  sir,  for  I 
may  say  we — a— divide  the  tovni  between  us.  You  are, 
1  am  sure,  a  worthy  representative  of  Peter  and  Paul ;  and 
I  am — a — a  pupil  of  Esculapus,  sir !  You  are  the  Intel 
lectual  physician,  and  I  am  the  external." 

•*  f  hope  we  shall  both  prove  ourselves  good  workmen^ 
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sir,^  said  the  young  minister,  shaking  the  doctor's  hand 
heartily. 

"This  is  Dr.  Quackenboss,  Mr.  Olmney,"  said  Fleda, 
making  a  tremendous  effort.  But  though  she  could  see  cor* 
responding  indications  about  her.  companion's  eyes  and 
mouth,  she  admired  the 'kindness  and  sel^command  with 
which  he  listened  to  the  doctor's  civilities  and  answered 
them ;  expressing  his  gratcftil  sense  of  the  fovours  received 
not  only  from  him  but  from  others. 

"  O — a  little  to  begin  with,"  said  the  doctor,  looking  round 
upon  the  room,  which  would  certainly  have  furnished  thax 
for  fifty  people ; — "  I  hope  we  ain't  done  yet  by  consider- 
able— But  here  is  Miss  Ringgan,  Mr. — a — Ummin,  that 
has  brought  you  some  of  the  fruits  of  her  own  garden,  with 
her  own  ferr  hands — a  basket  of  fine  strawberries — ^which  I 
am  sure — a — will  make  you  foi^et  everything  else  !" 

Mr.  Olmney  had  the  good-breeding  not  to  look  at  Fleda, 
as  he  answered,  "I  am  sure  the  spirit  of  kindness  was  the 
same  in  all,  Dr.  Quackenboss,  and  I  trust  not  to  forget  that 
readily." 

Others  now  came  up ;  and  Mr.  Olmney  was  walked  off 
to  be  "  made  acquainted"  with  all  or  with  all  the  chief  of 
his  parishioners  then  and  there  assembled.  Fleda  watched 
him  going  about,  shaking  bands,  talking  and  smiling,  in  all 
directions,  with  about  as  mudi  freedom  of  locomotion  as  A 
fly  in  a  Spider's  web ;  till  at  Mrs.  Evelyn's  approach  the 
others  fell  off  a  little,  and  taking  him  by  the  arm  she  res- 
cued him. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Olmney !"  she  whispered,  with  an  in- 
tensely  amused  face, — "  I  shall  have  a  vision  of  you  every 
day  for  a  month  to  come,  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  a 
rueful  face  to  a  whortleberry  pie ;  for  there  are  so  many  of 
them  your  conscience  will  not  let  you  have  anything  else 
cooked — you  cannot  manage  more  than  one  a  day." 

**  Pies !"  said  the  young  gentlemap,  as  Mrs.  Evel^Ti  left 
talking  to  indulge  her  feelings  in  ecstatic  quiet  laughing,^- 
"  I  have  a  horror  of  pies  !" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  nodding  her  head  delight- 
edly as  she  drew  him  towards  the  pantry, — "  1  know  !— 
Come  and  see  what  is  in  store  for  you.  You  are  to  do 
penanoe  for  a  month  to  come  with  tin  pans  of  black1)erry 
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jam  fringed  4dth  pie-crust — ^no,  they  can't  be  blackberries, 
thej  must  be  raspberries — the  blackberries  are  not  ripe  yet. 
And  you  may  sup  upon  cake  and  custards — unless  you  give 
the  custards  for  the  little  pig  out  there — he  will  want  some- 
thing." 

"  A  pig ! — "  said  Mr.  Olmney  in  a  maze ;  Mrs.  Evelyn 
again  giving  out  in  distress.     *^  A  pig  ?"  said  Mr.  Olmney. 

"  Yes — a  pig — a  very  little  one,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  con- 
vulsively,   "  f  am  sure  he  is  hungry  now ! — ^^ 

They  had  reached  the  pantry,  and  Mr.  Olmney ^s  £ice  was 
all  that  was  wanting  to  Mrs.  Evelyn's  delight.  How  she 
smothered  it,  so  that  it  should  go  no  further  than  to  distress 
his  self-command,  is  a  mystery  known  only  to  the  initiated. 
Mrs.  Douglass  was  forthwith  called  into  council. 

"  Mrs.  Douglass,"  said  Mr.  Olmney,  "  I  feel  very  much 
inclined  to  play  the  host,  and  beg  my  friends  to  share  with 
me  some  of  these  good  things  they  have  been  so  bountifully 
providing." 

^  He  would  enjoy  them  much  more  than  he  would  alone, 
Mrs.  Douglass,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  who  still  had  hold  of 
Mr.  Olmney 's  arm,  looking  round  to  the  lady  with  a  most 
benign  face. 

''  i  reckon  some  of  'em  would  be  past  enjoying  by  the 
time  he  got  to  'fern  wouldn't  they  f  said  the  lady.  "  Well, 
they'll  have  to  take  'em  in  their  fingers,  for  our  crockery 
faa'n't  come  yet — I  shall  have  to  jog  Mr.  Flatt's  elbow- 
but  hungry  R>lks  ain't  curious." 

"  In  their  fingers,  or  any  way,  provided  you  have  only  a 
knife  to  cut  them  with,  said  Mr.  Olmney,  while  Mrs. 
Evelyn  squeezed  his  arm  in  secret  mischief; — "  and  pray  if 
we  can  muster  two  knives  let  us  cut  one  of  these  cheeses^ 
Mrs.  Douglass." 

And  presently  Fleda  saw  pieces  of  pie  walking  about  in 
all  directions  supported  by  pieces  of  cheese.  And  then 
Mrs.  Evelyn  and  Mr.  Olmney  came  out  from  the  pantry 
and  came  towards  her,  the  latter  bringing  her  with  his  own 
hands  a  portion  in  a  tin  pan.  The  two  ladies  sat  down  in 
the  window  tc^ether  to  eat  and  be  amused. 

^'My  dear  Fleda,  1  hope  you  are  hungry!"  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  biting  her  pie  Fleda  could  not  help  thinking  witk 
an  air  of  good-humoured  condescension. 
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'^I  am,  raa'am,''  ihe  said  laughiiig. 

^  You  look  just  as  you  used  to  do/'^  Mrs.  £  relTii  weiil 
on  earnestly. 

^*Do  11"  said  Fleda,  privately  thinking  that  the  lady 
must  have  good  eyes  for  features  of  resemblance. 

^*  Except  that  you  have  more  colour  in  your  cheeks  and 
more  sparkles  in  your  eyes.  Dear  little  creature  that  you 
were  I  I  want  to  make  you  know  my  diildren.  Do  you 
remember  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  that  took  such  care 
of  you  at  Montepoolel" 

"  Certwnly  I  do ! — very  well." 

**  We  saw  them  last  winter — ^we  were  down  at  their 
oountry-plaoe  in  ohire.  They  have  a  magnificent  place 
there-— everything  you  can  think  of  to  make  life  pleasant. 
We  spent  a  week  with  them.  My  dear  Fleda ! — I  wish  I 
oould  shew  you  that  place !  you  never  saw  anything  like  it." 

Fleda  eat  her  pie. 

"  We  have  nothing  like  it  in  this  country— of  course— 
cjmnot  have.  One  of  those  superb  English  country-seats. 
b  beyond  even  the  imagination  of  an  American." 

^'  Nature  has  been  as  kind  to  us,  hasn't  she  ^"  said  Fleda. 

"  O  yes,  but  such  fortunes  you  know.  Mr.  Olmney, 
what  do  you  think  of  those  overgrown  fortunes  1  I  was 
speaking  to  Miss  Ringgan  just  now  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year  income — sterling,  sir  ;— 
forty  thousand  pounds  a  year  sterling.  Somebody  saya, 
you  know,  that  ^  he  who  has  more  thim  enough  is  a  thief 
of  the  rights  of  his  brother,' — ^what  do  you  think  1" 

But  Mr.  Olmney's  attention  was  at  the  moment  forcibly 
called  off  by  the  "  income"  of  a  parishioner. 

'^  I  suppose,"  said  Fleda,  "  his  thievish  character  must 
depend  entirely  on  the  use  he  makes  of  what  he  has." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  shaking  her  head,— 
^  I  think  the  possession  of  great  wealth  is  very  hardening." 

*'  To  a  fine  nature  1"  said  Fleda. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  shook  her  head  again,  but  did  not  seem  to 
think  it  worth  while  to  reply ;  and  Fleda  was  trying  the 
question  in  her  own  mind  whedier  wealth  or  poverty  might 
be  the  most  hardening  in  its  effects;  when  Mr.  Olmney 
lutving  succeeded  in  getting  free  again  came  and  took  hit 
station  beside  them ;  and  they  had  a  partioulaily  pleasant 
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talk,  which  Flada  who  had  seen  nobody  in  a  great  while 
enjoyed  very  much.  They  had  sereral  snch  talks  in  the 
course  of  the  day ;  for  though  the  distractions  caused  by 
Mr.  Olmney's  other  friends  were  many  and  engrossing,  he 
generally  contrived  in  time  to  find  his  way  bfusk  to  theit 
window.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Evelyn  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
to  Fleda  and  to  hear  from  her ;  and  left  her  at  last  under  ^ 
an  engagement  to  spend  ^e  next  day  at  the  Pool. 

Upon  Mr.  Olmney's  departure  with  Mrs.  Evelyn  the 
attraction  which  had  held  the  company  togeUier  was  broken, 
and  they  scattered  fast.  Fleda  presently  finding  herself  ia 
the  minority  was  glad  to  set  out  with  Miss  Anastasia  Finn 
and  her  sister  Lucy,  who  would  leave  her  but  ^^ry  little 
way  from  her  own  door.  But  she  had  more  company  than 
she  bai^ained  for.  Dr.  Quackenboss  was  pleased  to  attach 
himself  to  their  party,  though  his  own  shortest  road  cer 
tainly  lay  in  another  direction ;  and  Fleda  wondered  what 
he  had  done  with  his  wagon,  which  beyond  a  question  must 
have  brought  the  cheese  in  the  morning.  She  edged  her- 
self out  of  the  conversation  as  much  as  possible,  and  hoped 
it  would  prove  so  agreeable  that  he  would  not  think  of 
attending  her  home.  In  vain.  When  they  made  a  stand 
at  the  cross  roads  the  doctor  stood  on  her  side. 

"  I  hope  now  you've  made  a  commencement,  you  will 
come  to  see  us  again,  Fleda,"  said  Miss  Lucy. 

"  What's  the  use  of  asking  ?"  said  her  sister  abruptly, 
^  If  she  has  a  mind  to  she  will,  and  if  she  ha'n't  I  am  sure 
we  don't  want  her." 

They  turned  off. 

"  Those  are  excellent  people,"  said  the  doctor  when  they 
were  beyond  hearing ; — "  reiilly  respectable  !" 

"Are  they r  said  Fleda. 

"  But  your  goodness  does  not  look,  I  am  sure,  to  find — a 
— Parisian  graces,  in  so  remote  a  circle  f  * 

"  Certainly  not!"  said  Fleda. 

"  We  have  had  a  genial  day !"  said  the  doctor,  quitting 
the  Finns. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda,  permitting  a  little  of  her 
mward  merriment  to  work  ofl^ — "  1  think  it  has  been  rather 
too  hot." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  "  the  sun  has  been  ardent ;  but  1 
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referred  rather  to  the — a — ^to  the  wanning  of  affections^ 
and  the  pleasant  exchange  of  intercourse  on  all  sides  whidi 
has  taken  place.     How  do  you  like  our — a — the  stranger?** 

"Who,  sir r 

"  The  new-comer, — this  young  Mr.  Ummin  ?" 

Fleda  answered,  but  she  hardly  knew  what,  for  she  was 
musing  whether  the  doctor  would  go  away  or  come  in* 
They  reached  the  door,  and  Fleda  invited  him,  with  terrible 
effort  afWr  her  voice ;  the  doctor  having  just  blandly  offered 
an  opinion  upon  the  decided  polish  of  Mr.  Olmney'a  man 

■  1 
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CHAPTER   XXIIL 


Labour  te  light,  whera  lore  (quoth  I)  doth  p^; 
(Saith  he)  light  borthens  hMTj,  If  fhr  boroa. 

Dkattoii. 


FLEDA  pushed  open  the  parlour  door  and  preceded  her 
convoy,  in  a  kind  of  tip-toe  state  of  spirits.  The  first 
thing  that  met  her  eyes  was  her  aunt  in  one  of  the  few  hand- 
some silks  which  were  almost  her  sole  relic  of  past  ward- 
robe prosperity,  and  with  a  face  uncommonly  happy  and 
pretty ;  and  the  next  instant  she  saw  the  explanation  of  this 
appearance  in  her  cousin  Charlton,  a  little  palish,  but  look- 
ing better  than  she  had  ever  seen  him,  and  another  gentle* 
man  of  whom  her  eye  took  in  only  the  general  outlines  of 
fashion  and  comfortable  circumstances ;  now  too  strange  to 
it  to  go  unnoted.  In  Fleda's  usual  mood  her  next  move- 
menf  would  have  been  made  with  a  demureness  that  would 
have  looked  like  bashfiilness.  But  the  amusement  and 
pleasure  of  the  day  just  passed  had  for  the  moment  set  her 
spirits  free  from  the  burden  that  generally  bound  them 
down ;  and  they  were  as  elastic  as  her  step  as  she  came 
ft>rward  and  presented  to  her  aunt  *'  Dr.  Quackenboss,"^- 
and  then  turned  to  shake  her  cousin's  hand. 

"  Charlton  ! — ^Where  did  you  come  from  1  We  didn't 
expect  you  so  soon.*^ 

"  You  are  not  sorry  to  see  me,  I  hope  1" 

"  Not  at  all — ^very  glad ;" — and  then  as  her  eye  glanced 
towards  the  other  new-comer  Charlton  presented  to  her  "  Mr. 
Thorn ;"  and  Fleda's  fancy  made  a  sudden  quick  leap  on 
the  instant  to  the  old  hall  at  Montepoole  and  the  shot  dog. 
And  then  Dr.  Quackenboss  was  presented,  an  introduotiov 
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which  Capt  Rossitur  received  coldly,  and  Mr.  Thorn  with 
something  more  than  frigidity. 

The  doctor's  elastidtj  however  defied  depression,  espe- 
cially in  the  presence  of  a  silk  dress  and  a  military  coat 
Fleda  presently  saw  that  he  was  agonizing  her  uncle.  Mrs. 
Rossitur  had  drawn  close  to  her  son.  Fleda  was  left  to 
take  care  of  the  other  vbiter.  The  young  men  had  both 
seemed  more  struck  at  the  vision  presented  to  them  than 
she  had  been  on  her  part.  She  thought  neither  of  them  was 
very  ready  to  speak  to  her. 

"  I  did  not  know,"  said  Mr.  Thorn  softly,  "  what  reason  I 
had  to  thank  Rossitur  for  bringing  me  home  with  him  U> 
night — ^he  promised  me  a  supper  and  a  welcome, — ^but  I  find 
he  did  not  tell  me  the  half  of  my  entertainment." 

"That  was  wise  in  him,"  said  Fleda; — "the  half  that  is 
not  expected  is  always  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
other.'^ 

"  In  this  case,  most  assuredly,"  said  Thorn  bowing,  and 
Fleda  was  sure  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  her. 

"  Have  you  been  in  Mexico  too,  Mr.  Thorn  ?" 

"  Not  I ! — ^that^s  an  entertainment  I  beg  to  decline.  I 
never  felt  inclined  to  barter  an  arm  for  a  shoulder-knot,  or 
to  abridge  my  usual  means  of  locomotion  for  the  privilege 
of  riding  on  parade — or  selling  oneself  for  a  name— Peter 
SchlemU's  selling  hb  shadow  1  can  understand ;  but  this  is 
really  lessening  oneself  that  one's  shadow  may  grow  the 
larger." 

"  But  you  were  in  the  army  ?"  said  Fleda, 

"  Yes — ^It  wasn't  my  doing.  There  is  a  time,  you  know, 
when  one  must  please  the  old  folks — ^I  grew  old  enough  and 
wise  enough  to  cut  loose  from  the  army  before  I  had  gained 
or  lost  much  by  it." 

He  did  not  understand  the  displeased  gravity  of  Fleda's 
fiioe,  and  went  on  insinuatingly ; — 

"  Unless  I  have  lost  what  Charlton  has  gained — some- 
thing i  did  not  know  hung  upon  the  decision — ^Perhaps  you 
think  a  man  is  taller  for  having  iron  heels  to  his  boots?** 

"  I  do  not  measure  a  man  by  his  inches,"  said  Fleda. 

"Then  you  have  no  particular  predilection  for  shooting 

ken?" 

"  I  have  no  predilection  fbr  shooting  anything,  sir.^ 
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**Tlieti  I  am  sftfeP'  said  he,  with  an  arrogant  little  air  of 
mtisfiMsUon.  "I  was  bom  under  an  indplent  star,  but  I 
confess  to  you,  privately,  of  the  two  I  would  rather  gather 
mj  harvests  with  the  sickle  than  the  sword.  How  does 
your  uncle  find  it  ?" 

"Find  what,  sir r 

"  Tlie  worship  of  Ceres  % — ^I  remember  he  used  to  be  d^ 
voted  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses.'* 

"Are  they  rival  deities  1" 

"  Why — 1  have  been  rather  of  the  opinion  that  they  were 
too  many  for  one  house  to  hold,"  said  Tliom  glancing  at 
Mr.  Rossitur.  "  But  perhaps  the  Graces  manage  to  recon- 
cile them!" 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Graces  getting  supper  1"  said 
Fleda.  "  Because  Ceres  sometimes  sets  them  at  that  work. 
Unde  Rolf,"  she  added  as  she  passed  him, — "  Mr.  Ihom  is 
inquiring  after  Apollo — will  you  set  him  right,  while  I  do 
the  same  for  the  table^^loth  ?" 

Her  uncle  looked  from  her  sparkling  eyes  to  the  rather 
puzzled  expression  of  his  guest's  face. 

"I  was  only  asking  your  lovely  niece,"  said  Mr.  Thorn 
coming  down  from  his  stilts, — "  how  you  liked  this  country 
lifer 

Dr.  Quad^enboss  bowed,  probably  in  approbation  of  the 
q)ithet. 

"  Well  sir — what  information  did  she  give  you  on  the 
subject  r 

"  Left  me  in  the  dark,  sir,  with  a  vague  hope  that  you 
would  enlighten  me." 

"I  trust  Mr.  Rossitur  can  give  a  fitvourable  report ^ 
■aid  the  doctor  benignly. 

But  Mr.  Rossitur's  frowning  brow  looked  very  little  like 
it. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  our  country  life,  sir  1" 

"  It's  a  ccmfounded  life,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Rossitur,  taking  a 
pamphlet  from  the  table  to  fold  and  twist  as  he  spoke, — "  it 
is  a  confounded  life ;  for  the  head  and  the  hands  must  either 
live  separate,  or  the  head  must  do  no  other  work  but  wait 
apon  the  hands.    It  is  an  alternative  of  loss  and  waste,  sir." 

"The  alternative  seems  to  be  of— a — ^limited  applloa* 
tion,"  said  the  doctor,  as  Fleda,  having  found  that  Hugh 


•nd  Bjirby  had  been  beforehand  with  her,  now  oame  back 
to  the  company.  ^'  I  am  sure  this  lady  would  not  give  suda 
a  testimony." 

*'  About  what  f '  said  Fleda,  colouring  under  the  fire  of 
so  many  eyes. 

"The  blighting  influence  of  Ceres'  sceptre,"  said  Mr. 
Thorn. 

"  This  country  life,"  said  her  unde ; — "  do  you  like  it, 
Fleda?" 

"  You  know  uncle,"  said  she  cheerfully,  "  I  was  always 
of  the  old  Douglasses'  mind — ^I  like  better  to  hear  the  lark 
sing  than  the  mouse  squeak." 

"Is  that  one  of  Earl  Douglass's  sayings?"  said  the 
doctor. 

"  Yes  sir,"  said  Fleda  with  quivering  lips, — "  but  not  tiie 
one  you  know — an  older  man. 

"  Ah !"  said  the  doctor  intelligently.  "  Mr.  Rossitur, — 
speaking  of  hands, — 1  have  employed  the  Irish  very  much 
of  late  years — they  are  as  good  as  one  can  have,  if  you  do 
not  want  a  head." 

"  That  is  to  say, — ^if  you  have  a  head,"  said  Thorn. 

"Exactly!"  said  the  doctor,  all  abroad, — "and  when 
there  are  not  too  many  of  them  together.  I  had  enough 
of  that,  sir,  some  years  ago  when  a  multitude  of  them 
were  employed  on  the  public  works.  The  Irish  were  in  a 
state  of  mutilation  sir,  all  through  the  country." 

"Ah!"  said  Thorn, — "had  the  military  been  at  work 
upon  them  1" 

"  No  sir,  but  I  wish  they  had,  I  am  sure ;  it  would  have 
been  for  the  peace  of  the  town.  There  were  hundreds  of 
them.     We  were  in  want  of  an  army." 

"  Of  surgeons, — I  should  think,"  said  Thorn. 

Fleda  saw  the  doctor's  dubious  air  and  her  uncle's  com- 
pressed lips;  and  commanding  herself  with  eveip  a  look  of 
something  like  displeasure  she  quitted  her  seat  by  Mr. 
Thorn  and  called  the  doctor  to  the  window  to  look  at  a 
cluster  of  rose  acacias  just  then  in  their  glory.  He  admired, 
and  she  expatiated,  till  she  hoped  everybody  but  herself 
had  foi^otten  what  they  had  been  talking  about  Bat  thej 
had  no  sooner  returned  to  their  seats  than  Thon:  begtn 
•gain. 
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'^Tlie  Irish  in  your  town  are  not  in  the  mm^  mutileted 
I  now,  I  suppose,  sir  1" 

**  No  sir,  no,"  said  the  doctor ; — "  there  are  mudi  fewer 
of  them  to  break  each  other's  bones.  It  was  aU  among 
themselves,  sir." 

'^The  country  is  full  of  foreigners,"  said  Mr.  Rossitiv 
with  praiseworthy  gravity. 

'^Yes  sir,"  said  Dr.  Quaokenboss  thoughtfully; — ^we 
shall  have  none  of  our  ancestors  left  in  a  short  time^  if 
they  go  on  as  ttiey  are  doing/' 

Fl^a  was  beaten  from  the  field,  and  rushing  into  the 
breakfast-room  astonished  Hugh  by  selling  hold  of  him 
and  indulging  in  a  most  prolonged  and  unbounded  laugh. 
She  did  not  shew  herself  again  till  the  company  came  in  to 
supper;  but  then  she  was  found  as  grave  as  Minerva. 
She  devoted  herself  particularly  to  the  care  and  entertain- 
ment of  Dr.  Quackenboss  till  he  took  leave ;  nor  could 
Thorn  get  another  chance  to  talk  to  her  through  all  tht 
evening. 

When  he  and  Roseitur  were  at  last  in  their  rooms  Fleda 
told  her  story. 

'^  You  don  t  know  how  pleasant  it  was,  aunt  Lucy — how 
aiuch  I  enjoyed  it — seeing  and  talking  to  somebody  again. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  was  so  very  kind." 

^  I  am  very  glad,  my  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  stro- 
king awav  the  £air  from  the  forehead  that  ¥ra8  bent  down 
vo wards  her; — ^I  am  glad  you  had  it  to-day,  and  I  am 
glad  you  will  have  it  agun  to-morrow." 

^  X  ou  will  have  it  too,  aunt  Lucy.  Mrs.  Evelyn  will  ha 
h^^  in  the  momins — she  said  so." 

"  I  shall  not  see  her." 

"  Why  1    Now  aunt  Lucy !— you  will" 

^I  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  see  her  in — ^I  cannot.^ 
•     **You  have  this?" 

^  For  the  morning?  A  rich  French  silkT — ^It  would  b« 
absurd.  No,  no, — ^it  would  be  better  to  wear  my  old 
merino  tiian  that." 

^  But  you  will  have  to  dress  in  the  morning  for  Mr. 
Thorn  ? — he  will  be  here  to  breaktasc" 
«     ^  I  shiOl  not  oome  down  to  breakfast — Don't  look  so, 
;ove ! — 1  can't  help  it." 

16  » 
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*' Why  was  thafc  calico  got  for  me  and  not&r  yon  P  iaid 
Fleda  bitterly. 

*^A  sixpennj  calico,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  smiling, — 'Mi 
would  be  hard  if  you  covld  not  hare  so  much  as  that,  love.'* 

**  And  you  will  not  see  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  her  daughters 
at  all ! — and  I  was  thinking  that  it  would  do  you  so  much 
good!—" 

Mrs.  Rossitur  drew  her  iaoe  a  little  nearer  and  kissed  it, 
^ver  and  over. 

'*  It  will  do  you  good,  my  darling — ^that  is  what  I  care 
fi»r  much  more." 

"  It  will  not  do  me  half  as  much,"  said  Fleda  sighing. 

Her  spirits  were  in  their  old  place  again ;  no  more  a  tip^ 
toe  to-night.  The  short  light  of  pleasure  was  overcast. 
She  went  to  bed  feeling  very  quiet  indeed ;  and  received 
Mrs.  Evelyn  and  excused  her  aunt  the  next  day,  almost 
wishing  the  lady  had  not  been  as  good  as  her  word.  But 
though  in  the  same  mood  she  set  off  with  her  to  drive  to 
Montepoole,  it  could  not  stand  the  bright  influences  with 
which  she  found  herself  surrounded.  She  came  home 
again  at  night  with  dancing  spirits. 

It  was  some  days  before  Capt.  Rossitur  began  at  all  to 
comprehend  the  change  which  had  come  upon  his  family^ 
One  morning  Fleda  and  Hugh  having  finished  their  mom 
ing^s  work  were  in  the  breaklast-room  waiting  for  the  rest 
of  the  fiimily,  when  C^iarlton  made  his  appearance,  with 
the  cloud  on  his  brow  which  had  been  lately  gathering. 

*'  Where  is  the  paper  1"  said  he.  '*  I  haven't  seen  a  paper 
•ince  I  have  been  here." 

'*  You  mustn't  expect  to  find  Mexican  luxuries  in  Queeofay, 
Capt.  Rossitur,"  said  Fleda  pleasantly. — **  Look  at  these 
roses,  and  don't  ask  me  for  papers !" 

He  did  look  a  minute  at  the  dish  of  flowers  she  was 
arranging  for  the  break&st  table,  and  at  the  rival  firedwess 
and  sweetness  of  the  &ce  that  hung  over  them. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  live  without  a  paper?" 

"  Well  it's  astonishing  how  many  things  people  can  liiw 
without,"  said  Fleda  rather  dreamily,  intent  upon  settling  an 
uneasy  rose  that  would  topple  over. 

^'  I  wish  you'd  answer  mt-  r^ly,"  said  Charlton.  **  Don*! 
you  take  a  paper  here?" 


^  We  would  Uka  one  thankfully  if  it  would  be  so  good 
18  to  come;  but  seriously  Charlton  we  haven't  any,  sha 
taid^Aanging  her  t<me« 

''And  have  you  done  without  one  all  through  the 
warr 

^  No — ^we  used  to  borrow  one  from  a  kind  ndghbour  once 
in  a  while,  to  make  sure,  as  Mr.  Thorn  says,  that  you  had 
Bot  bartered  an  arm  for  a  shoulder-knot'' 

^  You  never  looked  to  see  whether  I  was  killed  in  tha 
meanwhile,  I  suMK>se1" 

*'  No— never,''  said  Fleda  gravely,  as  she  took  her  plaoe 
on  a  low  seat  in  the  corner, — ''  I  always  knew  you  were  safe 
before  1  touched  the  paper." 

"^  What  do  you  mean  1" 

'^  I  am  not  an  enemy,  Charlton,"  said  Fleda  laughing.  ^  I 
mean  that  I  used  to  make  aunt  Miriam  look  over  the  ao- 
oounts  before  I  did." 

Charlton  walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  a  little  while 
In  sullen  silence ;  and  then  brought  up  before  Fleda. 

"  What  are  you  doing  1" 

Fleda  looked  up,*-a  glance  that  as  sweetly  and  brightly 
as  pos^ble  half  asked  luilf  bade  him  be  silent  and  ask  nc 
questions. 

''  What  ar$  you  doina  1"  he  repeated. 

"  I  am  putting  a  paU^  on  my  shoe." 

His  look  expressed  more  indignation  than  anything  else. 

"  What  do  you  mean  1" 

^  Just  what  I  say,"  said  Fleda,  going  on  with  her  work. 

^  What  in  the  name  of  all  the  cobblers  in  the  land  do  you 
loitforr 

^  Because  I  prefer  it  to  having  a  hole  in  my  shoe ;  which 
would  give  me  the  additional  trouble  of  mending  my  stock- 
ings." 

Charlton  muttered  an  impatient  sentence,  of  which  Fleda 
only  understood  that ''  the  devil  "was  in  it,  and  then  desired 
|o  know  if  whole  shoes  would  not  answer  the  purpose  as 
irall  as  either  boles  or  patches  1 

^  Quite — if  1  had  them,"  said  Fleda,  giving  h^m  another 
glance  which  with  all  its  gravity  and  sweetness  carried  also 
a  litUe  gentle  reproach. 

^  But  do  you  know,"  said  he  after  standing  still  a  ninuta 
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looking  at  her,  *^  that  any  cobbler  in  the  country  would  do 
what  you  are  doing  much  better  for  sixpence?" 

^1  am  quite  aware  of  that,"  said  Fleda,  stitching 
sway. 

*' Your  hands  are  riot  strong  enough  for  that  work !" 

Fleda  again  smiled  at  him,  in  the  very  dint  of  giving  a 
hard  push  to  her  needle ;  a  smile  that  would  have  witched 
him  into  good-humour  if  he  had  not  been  determinately  in 
a  cloud  and  proof  against  everything.  It  only  admonished 
him  that  he  could  not  safely  remain  in  the  region  of  sun- 
beams ;  and  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room  fiiriously 
again.  The  sudden  ceasing  of  his  footsteps  presently  made 
her  look  up. 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ? — Oh  Charlton  don't ! — ^please 
put  that  down! — I  didn't  know  I  had  left  them  there— They 
were  a  little  wet  and  I  laid  them  on  the  chair  to  dry." 

"  What  do  you  call  this?"  said  he,  not  minding  her  re- 
quest. 

"  They  are  only  my  gardening  gloves — ^I  thought  I  had 
put  them  away." 

"  Gloves !"  said  he,  pulling  at  them  disdainfully, — **  why 
here  are  two — one  within  the  other — ^what's  that  for?" 

"It's  an  old-fashioned  way  of  mending  matters, — ^two 
friends  covering  each  other's  deficiencies.  The  inner  pair 
are  too  thin  alone,  and  the  outer  ones  have  holes  that  are 
past  cobbling." 

"  Are  we  going  to  have  any  breakfast  to^ay  ?"  said  he 
flinging  the  gloves  down.     **  You  are  very  late !" 

**  No,"  said  Fleda  quietly, — **  it  is  not  time  for  aunt  Lucy 
to  be  down  yet." 

"  Don't  you  have  break&st  before  nine  o'clock?" 

**  Yes — ^by  half-past  eight  generally." 

"Strange  way  of  getting  along  on  a  ferm ! — Well  I can*t 
wait — ^I  promised  Thorn  }  would  meet  him  this  mornings 
Barby ! — I  wish  you  would  bring  me  my  boots ! — " 

Fleda  made  two  springs, — one  to  touch  Charlton's  moudi, 
the  other  to  close  the  door  of  communication  with  the 
kitchen. 

**  Well ! — ^what  is  the  matter? — can't  I  have  them?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  ask  me  for  what  you  want.  You  musn'i 
tall  upon  Barby  in  that  &shion." 
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^Why  not?  is  slie  too  good  to  be  qpokra  tot  Whatii 
she  in  the  kitchen  for?" 

*'  She  wouldn't  be  in  the  kitchen  long  if  we  were  to  speak 
to  her  in  that  way,''  said  Fleda.  ''  I  suppose  she  would  as 
soon  put  your  boots  on  for  you  as  fetch  and  carry  them, 
m  see  about  it." 

*^  It  seems  to  me  Fleda  rules  the  house,"  remarked  Gapt. 
Elossitur  when  she  had  left  the  room. 

"  Well  who  should  rule  it?"  said  Hugh. 

"Not  she!" 

"  I  don't  think  she  does,"  said  Hugh ;  "  but  if  she  did,  I 
am  sure  it  could  not  be  in  better  hands." 

"  It  shouldn't  be  in  her  hands  at  all.  But  I  have  noticed 
since  I  have  been  here  that  she  takes  the  arrangement  of  al< 
most  everything.  My  mother  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do 
in  her  own  famUy." 

"  I  wonder  what  the  family  or  anybody  in  it  would  do 
without  Fleda !"  said  Hugh,  his  gentle  eyes  quite  firing  with 
indignation.  "  You  had  better  know  more  beifore  you  speak, 
Charlton." 

"  What  is  there  for  me  to  Know  1" 

"  Fleda  does  everything." 

"  So  I  say ;  and  that  is  what  I  don't  like." 

"  How  little  you  know  what  you  are  talking  about !"  said 
Hugh.  "  I  can  tell  you  she  is  the  life  of  the  house,  alnK>st 
literally ;  we  should  have  had  little  enough  to  live  upon 
this  summer  if  it  had  not  been  for  her." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" — ^impatiently  enough. 

*^  Fleda — if  it  had  not  been  for  her  gardening  and  man- 
agement. She  has  taken  care  of  the  garden  these  two 
years  and  sold  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  from  it.  Mr. 
Sweet,  the  hotel-man  at  the  Pool,  takes  all  we  can  give  him." 

"  How  much  does  her  '  taking  care  of  the  garden'  amount 
to?" 

"  It  amounts  to  all  the^  planting  and  nearly  all  the  otJier 
work,  after  the  first  di^ng, — by  &r  the  greater  part  of  it'* 

Charlton  walked  up  and  down  a  few  turns  in  most  un 
satisfied  silence. 

^  How  does  she  get  the  things  to  Montepoole  ?" 

•*  1  take  them." 

•*  You!— When?" 
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*^l  ride  with  them  there  before  break&st.  Flecia  ts  op 
very  early  to  gather  them.'* 

**  You  have  not  been  there  this  morning  V^ 

a  Yes," 

"With  what  r 

"  Peas  and  strawberries." 

"  And  Fleda  picked  them  ?" 

"  Yes — with  some  help  from  Barby  and  me." 

"  That  glove  of  hers  was  wringing  wet." 

"Yes,  with  the  pea-vines,  and  strawberries  toO;  you 
know  they  get  so  loaded  with  dew.  O  Fleda  gets  more 
than  her  gloves  wet.  But  she  does  not  mind  anything  she 
does  for  &ther  and  mother." 

"  Humph ! — And  does  she  get  enough  when  all  is  don« 
to  pay  for  the  trouble  f 

"  1  don't  know,"  said  Hugh  rather  sadly.  "  She  thinks 
so.     It  is  no  trifle." 

"  Which  ^— the  pay  or  the  trouble  ?" 

"  Both.  But  I  meant  the  pay.  Why  she  made  ten  dol- 
lars last  year  from  the  asparagus  beds  alone,  and  I  don't 
know  how  much  more  this  year.'* 

"  Ten  dollars !— The  devU !" 

«Whyr 

"Have  you  oome  to  counthig  your  dollars  by  the  tens?'* 

"  We  have  counted  our  sixpences  so  a  good  while,"  said 
Hugh  quietly. 

Charlton  strode  about  the  room  again  in  much  perturba- 
tion. Then  came  in  Fleda,  looking  as  bright  as  if  dollars 
hih  been  counted  by  the  thousand,  and  bearing  his  boots. 

"  What  on  earth  did  you  do  that  for]"  said  he  angrily. 
"  I  cou/d  have  gone  for  them  myself" 

"No  harm  done,"  said  Fleda  lightly, — "only  I  have  got 
something  else  instead  of  the  thanks  I  expected." 

"I  can't  conceive,"  said  he,  sitting  down  and  sulkily 
drawing  on  his  foot-gear,  "  why  this  piece  of  punctUiousness 
should  have  made  any  more  difficulty  about  bringing  me 
my  boots  than  about  blacking  them." 

A  sly  glance  of  intelligence,  which  Charlton  was  quick 
enough  to  detect,  passed  between  Fleda  and  Hugh.  His 
eye  carried  its  question  from  one  to  the  other.  Fleda'f 
gravity  gave  way. 
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*"  Don't  look  at  tne  fto,  CharltoB,''  said  die  hushing;— ** I 
6an*t  help  it,  you  are  so  excessively  comical! — I  reoom- 
ihend  that  you  go  out  upon  the  grass-plat  before  the  door 
and  turn  round  two  or  three  times.*^ 

''*'  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  explain  yourself?  Who 
did  black  these  boots?" 

^  Never  pry  into  the  secrets  of  fiunilies,"  said  Fleda. 
**  Hugh  and  1  have  a  couple  of  convenient  little  fiuriea  ia 
our  service  that  do  things  unknownst^ 

''I  blacked  them,  Charlton,"  said  Hugh. 

Capt.  Rossitur  gave  his  slippers  a  fling  that  carried  them 
dean  into  the  comer  of  the  room. 

'^  1  will  see,"  he  said  rising,  "  whether  some  other  service 
cannot  be  had  more  satis&ctory  than  that  of  fairies  f 

^  Now  Charlton,"  said  fleda  with  a  sudden  change  of 
manner,  coming  to  him  and  laying  her  hand  most  sently 
on  his  arm, — **  please  don't  speak  about  these  things  befbre 
uncle  Rolf  or  your  mother — Please  do  not! — Qiaiitoat 
—It  would  only  do  a  great  deal  of /harm  and  do  no 
good." 

She  looked  up  in  his  Amsc,  but  he  would  not  meet  her 
pleading  eye,  and  shook  off  her  hand. 

^  1  don't  need  to  be  instructed  how  to  speak  to  my  &ther 
and  mother ;  and  I  am  not  one  of  the  household  that  has 
submitted  itself  to  your  direction." 

Fleda  sat  down  on  her  bench  and  was  quiet,  but  with  a 
lip  that  trembled  a  little  and  eyes  that  let  fall  one  or  two 
witnesses  against  him.  Charlton  did  not  see  them,  and  he 
knew  better  than  to  meet  Hugh's  look  o(  reproach.  B«l 
for  all  that  there  was  a  certain  consciousness  that  hung 
about  the  neck  of  his  purpose  and  kept  it  down  in  spite  of 
him  ;  and  it  was  not  till  breakfast  was  half  over  that  his  ill- 
humour  could  make  head  against  this  gentle  thwarting  and 
east  it  off.  For  so  long  the  meal  was  excessively  dulL 
Hugh  and  Fleda  had  their  own  thoughts;  Charlton  was 
biting  his  resolution  into  every  slice  of  bread  and  butter 
that  occupied  him  ;  and  Mr.  Kossitur's  fhce  looked  like  any- 
thing but  encouraging  an  inquiry  into  his  afi^rs.  Since  Ids 
son's  arrival  he  had  been  most  uncommonly  gloomy  ;  and 
Mrs.  Rosaitur's  &ce  was  never  in  sunshine  wl^  hia  was  is 
shade. 


"'  Youll  have  a  wann  daj  of  it  at  the  mOI,  Hugh,**  said 
Fleda,  by  way  of  saying  something  to  break  the  dismal 
monotony  of  knives  and  forks. 

*'  Does  that  mill  make  muchf*  suddenly  inquired  Qiarl* 
ton. 

^  It  has  made  a  new  bridge  to  the  brook,  literally,*'  saki 
Fleda  gayly ;  '^  fox  it  has  sawn  out  the  boards ;  jisA  you 
know  you  mustn't  speak  evil  of  what  carries  you  over  the 
water.'^ 

"  Does  that  mill  pay  for  the  working  V*  said  CSiaiiton, 
turning  with  the  dryest  disregard  from  her  interference  and 
addressing  himself  determinately  to  his  &ther. 

^  What  do  you  mean  1  It  does  not  work  gratuitously,'' 
answered  Mr.  Rossitur,  with  at  least  equal  dryness. 

"  But,  I  mean,  are  the  profits  of  it  enough  to  pay  for  the 
loss  of  Hugh's  time?" 

'^  \S  Hugh  judges  they  are  not,  he  b  at  libeity  to  let  it 
alone." 

"  My  time  is  not  lost,"  said  Hugh ;  "  I  don't  know  what 
I  should  do  with  it." 

".  I  don't  know  what  we  should  do  without  the  mill,"  said 
Mrs.  Rossitur. 

That  gave  Oiarlton  an  unlucky  opening. 

^Has  the  prospect  of  fiurming  disappointed  you,  fatli> 
er?" 

"What  is  the  prospect  of  your  company?"  said  Mr. 
Bossitur,  swallowing  half  an  e^  before  he  replied* 

"A  very  limited  prospect  r  said  Charlton, — ^''if  you 
mean  the  one  that  went  with  me.  Not  a  fifth  part  of  them 
left" 

"  What  have  you  done  with  them  ?" 

"  Shewed  them  where  the  balls  were  flying,  sir,  and  did 
my  best  to  shew  them  the  thickest  of  it.'' 

"  Is  it  necessary  to  shew  it  to  us  too  1"  said  Fleda. 

"  I  believe  there  are  not  twenty  living  that  followed  ma 
into  Mexico,"  he  went  on,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  her. 

"  Was  all  that  havoc  made  in  one  engagement  1"  said 
Mrs.  Rossitur,  whose  cheek  had  turned  pi^e. 

"  Yes  mother — ^in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes." 

"  I  wonder  what  would  pay  for  (hat  loss !"  said  Fleda 
faidignantly. 


.  ^  Why,  the  point  wm  gained !  and  it  did  not  signify 
what  the  oost  was  sj  we  (Ud  that.  My  poor  boys  were  a 
small  part  of  it" 

^  What  point  do  you  mean  V^ 

^  1  mean  the  point  we  had  in  view,  which  was  taldng  the 

**  And  what  was  the  advantage  of  gaining  the  plaoe.** 

^  Pshaw ! — ^The  advantage  of  doing  one's  duty.'* 

''But  what  made  it  duty  T  said  Hugh. 

"Orders." 

'*I  grant  you,"  said  Fleda, — "I  understand  that — ^but 
bear  with  me,  Qiarlton, — ^what  was  the  advantage  to  the 
army  or  the  country  ?" 

"  The  advantage  of  great  honour  if  we  sucoeeded,  and 
avoiding  the  shame  of  failure." 

''Is  that  alir  said  Hugh. 

"All!"  said  Charlton. 

"  Glory  must  be  a  precious  thing  when  other  moi's  li  vea 
are  so  cheap  to  buy  it,"  said  Fleda. 

"  We  did  not  risk  theirs  without  our  own,"  said  Qiarlton 
eolouring. 

"  No, — ^but  still  theirs  were  risked  for  you." 

"  Not  at  all ; — ^why  this  is  absurd !  you  are  saying  that 
the  whole  war  was  for  nothing.*' 

"  What  better  than  nothing  was  the  end  of  iti  We  paid 
Mexico  for  the  territory  she  yielded  to  us,  didn't  we,  uncle 
Rolfr 

"Yes." 

"  How  much  ?" 

"  Twenty  millions,  I  believe." 

"  And  what  do  you  suppose  the  war  has  oosti" 

"  Hum— I  don't  know, — a  hundred." 

"A  hundred  million!  besides — ^how  much  besides!-— 
And  don't  you  suppose,  unde  Rolf^  that  for  half  of  that 
■um  Mexico  would  have  sold  us  peaceably  what  she  did  in 
theendr 

"  It  is  possible — I  think  it  is  very  likely." 

"  What  was  the  fruit  of  the  war,  Capt.  Rossitur  1" 

"  Why,  a  ffreat  deal  of  honour  to  the  army  and  the  na* 
lion  at  large.^' 

"  Honour  again !  But  granting  that  the  army  gained  it, 
15  ♦ 


wfaicb  they  certamly  did,  for  one  I  do  not  feel  very  proud 
•f  the  natioR's  shtre.'^ 

"  Why  they  are  one,"  said  "Qiarlton  impatiently. 

"  In  an  unjust  war  f ' 

''It  was  not  an  tmjust  war  T' 

^That's  what  you  call  a  kno<^-downer,"  said  Fleda 
laughing.  ^But  I  confess  myself  so  simple  as  to  have 
agi^  wkh  Seth  Phimlield,  when  I  heard  him  and  Lucas 
disputing  about  it  i%st  winter,  that  it  was  a  shame  to  a 
great  and  strong  naticn  like  ours  to  display  its  might  in 
emshing  a  weak  one.** 

^  But  they  drew  it  upon  themselves.  They  began  hostil- 
ities." 

^  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  about  that." 

'^  Not  in  heads  ibat  have  two  grains  of  information." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  Judge  Sensible 
were  talking  over  that  very  question  the  ower  day  at 
Montepoole ;  and  he  made  it  quite  dear  to  my  mind  that 
we  were  the  aggressors." 

"  Judge  Sensible  is  a  fool !"  said  Mr.  Bossitur. 

"Very  well !"  said  Fleda  laughing; — "but  as  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  comprehended  in  the  same  class,  will  you  shew 
me  how  he  was  wrong,  uncle  f  * 

This  drew  on  a  discussion  of  some  length,  to  which 
Fleda  listened  with  profound  attention,  long  after  her  aunt 
had  ceased  to  listen  at  all,  and  Hugh  was  thoughtful,  and 
diarlton  disgusted.  At  the  end  of  it  Mr.  Bossitur  lefl  the 
table  and  the  room,  and  Fleda  subsiding  turned  to  her  cold 
oofiee-cup. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  ever  eared  anything  about  politics 


before,"  said  Hugh. 
"Didn't  you?^' 


you  ?"  said  Fleda  smilmg.  ^  You  do  me  in> 
justice." 

Their  eyes  met  for  a  second,  with  a  most  appreciating 
•mile  on  his  part;  and  then  he  too  went  off  to  his  work. 
There  was  a  few  minutes'  silent  pause  after  that 

"Mother,"  said  Chailton  looking  up  and  burstmg  forth, 
**  what  is  all  this  about  Uie  mill  uid  the  fhrmT — ^Is  not  the 
fcrm  doing  well  1" 

"I  am  afraid  not  very  well,"  said  Mr^.  Rossitiv  geotlr. 

''Whatisthediffieiiltyr 


•  *^  Why,  your^father  has  let  it  to  a  maa  by  the  name  of 
Didenhaver,  and  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  fSuthAU;  H  does  not 
•eem  to  bring  us  in  what  it  ou^t." 

**  What  did  he  do  that  fori" 

"  He  was  wearied  with  the  annojferoes  he  had  to  endnre 
belbre,  and  thought  it  would  be  better  and  more  profitable 
to  have  somebody  else  take  the  whole  chaive  and  manage* 
ment.  He  did  not  know  Didenhover's  <£araoter  at  the 
time." 

^  Engaged  him  without  knowing  him !" 

Fleda  was  the  only  third  party  present,  and  Charlton 
unwittingly  allovring  himself  to  meet  her  eye  received  a 
look  of  keen  displeasure  that  he  was  not  prepared  for. 

"  That  is  not  like  him,"  he  said  in  a  muoh  moderated 
tone.  ''But  you  must  be  changed  too,  mother,  or  you 
would  not  endure  such  anomalous  serytce  in  your  kitchmi." 

^  There  are  a  great  many  changes,  dear  Charlton,"  said 
his  mother,  looking  at  him  with  such  a  face  of  sorrowful 
sweetness  and  patience  that  his  mouth  was  stopped*  Fleda 
leH  the  room. 

''  And  have  you  really  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  that 
child's  strawberries  and  Hugh's  wood-^awl"  he  said  in  tha 
tone  he  ought  to  have  used  from  the  beginning. 

"  Little  else." 

Charlton  stifled  two  or  three  sent^ices  that  rose  to  his 
Kps,  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  again.  His 
mother  sat  musing  by  the  tea-board  still,  softly  clinking 
her  spoon  against  the  edge  of  her  tea-cup. 

^  She  has  grown  up  very  pretty,"  he  remarked  after  a 
pause. 

"  Pretty !"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur. 

"Whyr 

^Np  one  t^if^  has  seen  mn^  of  Fleda  would  ever  de* 
•mbe  her  bv  that  name." 

Charlton  had  the  candour  to  think  he  had  seen  someihing 
of  her  that  morning. 

"Poor  child!"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  sadly,— "I  can't  bear 
to  think  of  her  spending  her  life  as  she  is  doing — wearing 
herself  out,  I  know,  sometimes — and  buried  alive." 

"  Buried !"  said  Charlton  in  his  turn. 

**  Yes — without  any  of  the  advantages  and  opportunitiea 
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she  ought  to  have.  I  oan^t  bear  to  think  of  it.  And  yet 
how  should  I  ever  live  without  her !" — said  Mrs.  Rossitu*' 
leaning  her  face  upon  her  hands.  ^  And  if  she  were  knows 
she  would  not  be  minn  long.  But  it  grieves  me  to  have  hei 
go  without  her  music  that  she  is  so  fond  of,  and  the  books 
&e  wants — she  and  Hugh  have  gone  from  end  to  end  of 
everj  volume  there  is  in  the  house,  I  believe,  in  every  Ian 
guage,  except  Greek." 

"  Well  she  looks  pretty  happy  and  contented,  mother." 

^  I  don't  know !"  said  Mrs.  Kossitur  shaking  her  head. 

"Isn't  she  happy  r     . 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  again ; — ^^  she  has  a 
spirit  that  is  happy  in  doing  her  duty,  or  anything  for  those 
she  loves ;  but  I  see  her  sometimes  wearing  a  look  that  pains 
me  exceedingly.  1  am  afraid  the  way  she  lives  and  the 
changes  in  our  afi&irs  have  worn  upon  her  more  than  we 
know  of— she  feels  doubly  everything  that  touches  me,  or 
Hugh,  or  your  father.     She  is  a  gentle  spirit ! — " 

"Shdt^eems  to  me  not  to  want  character,"  said  Charlton. 

"  Character !  I  don't  know  who  has  so  much.  She  has  at 
least  fifty  times  as  much  character  as  I  have.  And  enei^. 
£ttie  is  admirable  at  managing  people— she  knows  how  to 
influence  them  somehow  so  that  everybody  does  what  riie 
wants." 

"  And  who  influences  her  ?"  said  Charlton. 

**  Who  influences  her  1  Everybody  that  she  loves.  Who 
has  the  most  influence  over  her,  do  you  mean  I— -I  am  sure 
I  don't  know — Hugh,  if  anybody, — ^but  she  is  rather  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  household." 

Capt.  Rossitur  resolved  that  he  would  be  an  exception  to 
her  rule. 

He  forgot  however,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  sound 
his  &ther  any  more  on  the  subject  of  mismacagement.  His 
thoughts  indeed  were  more  pleasantly  taken  up. 
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CHArTER   XXIV. 


My  lord  SebasUan, 
Tba  troth  yon  tpeak  doth  lack  some  gentleoaa 
And  time  to  apeak  It  ta:  yo«  nib  the  aoi«» 
wiMB  yoa  aboold  tutfaig  tha  plaat«r. 

TBHTBaT. 


TFIE  Evelyns  spent  seyeral  weeks  at  the  Pool;  and 
both  mother  and  daughters  conceiving  a  great  afiectlon 
for  Fleda  kept  her  in  their  company  as  mnch  as  possible. 
For  Uiose  weeks  Fleda  had  enough  of  gayety.  She  was 
constantly  spending  the  day  with  them  at  the  Pool,  or 
going  on  some  party  of  pleasure,  or  taking  quiet  sensible 
walks  and  rides  with  them  alone  or  with  only  one  or  two 
more  of  the  most  rational  and  agreeable  pe(^le  that  the  place 
could  command.  And  even  Mrs.  Rossitur  was  persuaded, 
more  times  than  one,  to  put  herself  in  her  plainest  remain- 
ing French  silk  and  entertain  the  whole  party,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  one  or  two  of  Charlton's  friends,  at  her  Queediy 
fiu^m-house.  . 

Fleda  enjoyed  it  all  with  the  quids  roring  of  a  mind 
habitually  bent  to  the  patient  fulfilment  of  duty  and  habit- 
ually  under  the  pressure  of  rather  sobering  thoughts.  It 
was  a  needed  and  very  useful  refreshment  Charlton's 
being  at  home  gaie  her  the  full  good  of  the  opportunity 
more  than  would  else  have  been  possible.  He  vras  her 
constant  attendant,  driving  her  to  and  from  the  Pool,  and 
finding  as  much  to  call  him  there  as  she  had;  for  besides 
(he  Evelyns  his  friend  Thorn  abode  there  all  this  time. 
The  only  drawback  to  Fleda's  pleasure  as  she  drove  off 
from  Queechy  would  be  the  leaving  Hugh  plodding  away 
at  his  saw-mill.  She  used  to  nod  and  wave  to  him  as  they 
went  by,  and  almost  feel  that  she  ought  not  to  go  on  and 
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enjoy  herself  while  he  was  tending  that  wearisome  mfr> 
chinery  all  day  long.  Still  she  went  on  and  enjoyed  herself; 
but  the  mere  thought  of  his  patient  smile  as  she  passed 
would  have  kept  her  from  too  much  elation  of  spirits,  if 
there  .lad  been  any  danger.     There  never  was  any. 

"  That's  a  lovely  little  cousin  of  yours,"  said  Thorn  one 
evening,  when  he  and  Rossitur,  on  horseback,  were  leisurely 
making  their  way  alons  the  up  and  down  road  between 
Montepoole  and  Queecmy. 

**  She  is  not  particularly  little,"  said  Rossitur  with  a  dry< 
ness  that  somehow  lacked  any  savour  of  g^tification. 

"  She  is  of  a  most  fair  stature,"  said  Thorn  •. — "  1  did  not 
mean  anything  agairst  that, — but  there  are  ch^iracters  to 
which  one  gives  instinctively  a  softening  appellutive." 

"  Are  there  f '  said  Charlton. 

"Yes.     She  is  a  lovely  little  creature." 

"  She  is  not  to  compare  to  one  of  those  girls  we  have 
lefb  behind  us  at  Montepoole,"  said  Charlton. 

"  Hum — well  perhaps  you  are  right ;  but  which  girl  do 
you  mean  1 — for  I  profess  I  don't  know." 

"  The  second  of  Mrs.  Evelyn's  daughters — the  auburn* 
haired  one." 

"  Miss  Constance,  eh  1"  said  Thorn.  "  In  what  isn't  the 
other  one  to  be  compared  to  her  1" 

"  In  anything  !  Nobody  would  ever  think  of  looking  al 
her  in  the  same  room  ?" 

"  Why  notr  said  Thorn  coolly. 

"  I  don't  know  why  not,"  said  Charlton,  "  except  that  fh» 
has  not  a  tithe  of  (ler  beauty.    That's  a  superb  girl !" 

For  a  matter  of  twenty  yards  Mr.  Thorn  went  softly 
humming  a  tune  to  himself  and  leisurely  switching  the  f 
oflT  his  horse. 

"  Well  "—said  he,— "there's  no  accountmg  for 

'I  ask  no  red  and  white 
To  make  up  my  delight, 
No  odd  beooming  graces, 
'        Black  eyes,  or  little  know-not-what  in  faces.*  ** 

"What  do  you  want  thenf  said  Charlton,  half  ^.aughing 
at  him,  though  his  friend  was  perfectly  grave. 
"  A  cool  eye,  and  a  mind  in  it." 
"  A  cool  eye !"  said  Rossitur. 


^Tm.  Those  we  have  left  behind  us  sre  ftmnt  will- 
•'the-wkps-'daneiBg  6res — &o  mora." 

^1  osn  tell  joo  there  is  fire  sometunes  in  the  other 
e/es,"  said  Cfaarltoo. 

^Very  likely,"  said  his  friend  oomposedlj, — ^^1  oould 
have  guessed  as  much ;  but  that  is  a  fire  you  may  warm 
yourself  at ;  no  etemi^  phosphorescenoe ; — ^it  is  the  leaping 
up  of  an  internal  fire,  that  only  shews  itself  upon  occasion." 

'^  1  suppose  you  know  what  you  are  talking  about,"  said 
Charlton,,  "but  I  can't  follow  you  into  the  region  of  volca- 
nos.  Constance  Evelyn  has  superb  eyes,  it  is  uncom* 
moa  to  see  a  light  blue  so  brilliant.-' 

^  I  would  rather  trust  a  sick  head  to  the  handling  of  the 
lovely  lady  than  the  superb  one,  at  a  venture." 

^  I  thought  you  never  had  a  sick  head,"  said  Charlton. 

"  That  is  lucky  for  me,  as  the  hands  do  not  happen  to  be 
at  my  service.  But  no  imagination  could  put  Miss  Con- 
stance in  Desdemona's  place,  when  Othello  complained  of 
his  headache,— you  remember,  Charlton, — 

* 'Faith,  that's  with  watching— 'twill  away  again— 
Let  me  bat  bhid  this  handkerohief  about  it  hard.'** 

Thorn  gave  the  intonation  truly  and  admirably. 

^  Fleda  never  said  anything  so  soft  as  that,"  said  QiarU 

"No?" 

••No." 

"You  speak — well,  but  9oft!^Ao  you  know  what  you 
are  talking  about  there  ?" 

"Not  very  well,"  said  Charlton.  "I  only  remember 
there  was  nothing  soft  about  Othello,— what  you  quoted 
of  his  wife  just  now  seemed  to  me  to  smack  of  that 
quality." 

"  1  forgive  your  memory,"  said  Thorn,  •*or  else  I  certainly 
would  not  forgive  y(»u.  if  there  is  a  fiur  creation  in  all 
Shakspeare  it  is  Desdemona  j  and  if  there  is  a  pretty  com. 
bination  on  earth  that  i.early  matches  it,  I  believe  it  is  that 
Mie." 

"What  one  1" 

"  Your  pretty  cousin.'* 

Charlton  was  silent. 
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^It  IS  generous  in  me  to  undertake  her  defeooe,''  Tlioni 
vent  on,  '^for  she  bestows  as  little  of  her  fair  oountenanot 
upon  ma  as  she  cen  well  help.  But  try  as  she  will,  sh^ 
cannot  be  so  repellant  as  she  is  attractive." 

Charlton  pushed  his  horse  into  a  brisker  pace  not  favour- 
able to  conversation ;  and  they  rode  forward  in  silence,  til) 
m  descending  the  hill  b^ow  Deepwater  they  came  within 
view  of  Hugh's  work-place,  the  saw-mill.  Qiarlton  sud- 
denly drew  bridle. 

«  There  she  is." 

"  And  who  is  with  her  ?"  said  Thorn.  **  As  I  live !— our 
friend — what's  his  name  % — ^who  has  lost  all  his  ancestors. — 
And  who  is  the  other  ?" 

"My  brother,"  said  Charlton. 

"  I  don't  mean  your  brother,  Capt  Rossitur,"  said  Ihom 
throwing  himself  off  his  horse. 

He  joined  the  party,  who  were  just  leaving  the  mill  to 
go  down  towards  the  house.  Very  much  at  his  leisure 
Charlton  dismounted  and  came  after  him. 

"  I  have  brought  Charlton  safe  home,  Mis^i  Ringgan,"  said 
Thorn,  who  leading  his  horse  had  quietly  secured  a  position 
at  her  side.  .  * 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  said  Fltda  ku^hing.  «  Couldn't 
he  bring  himself  home  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what's  the  m<i*.ter,  but  he's  been  uncom* 
monly  dumpish — ^we've  been  aa  near  as  possible  to  quar- 
relling for  half  a  dozen  milee  back." 

"We  have  been — ^a — ^more  agreeably  employed,"  said 
Dr.  Quackenboss  looking  round  at  him  with  a  &oe  that  was 
a  concentration  of  ai&bility. 

"  I  make  no  doubt  of  it,  sir ;  I  trust  we  shall  bring  no 
unharmonious  interruption. — If  I  may  change  somebody 
else's  words,"  he  added  more  low  to  Fleda, — ^^' disdain 
itself  must  convert  to  courtesy  in  your  presence.' " 

"  I  am  sorry  disdain  should  live  to  pay  me  a  compll* 
m«it,"  said  Fleda.  "  Mr.  Thorn,  may  i  introduce  to  you 
Mr.  Olmney." 

Mr.  Thorn  honoured  the  introduction  with  perfect  civil- 
ity, but  then  fell  back  to  his  former  position  and  slightly 
*owered  tone. 

"  Are  you  then  a  sworn  foe  to  compliments  %^ 
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^I  was  itev«r  so  fiercely  attacked  by  them  as  to  give  vk^ 
any  occasion." 

^  I  should  be  Tery  scarry  to  Aumish  tiie  ocoasioD, — but 
what's  the  harm  in  them,  Miss  Rinnan  1" 

"  Chiefly  a  want  of  agreeablenes^ 

"  Of  agreeableness ! — ^Pardon  me — ^I  hope  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  give  me  the  rationale  of  that  1 

'^I  am  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  opinion,  sir,"  said  Fleda 
blushing,  ''  that  a  lady  may  always  judge  of  the  estimation 
in  which  she  is  held  by  the  conversation  which  is  addressed 
to  her." 

^^  And  you  judge  compliments  to  be  a  doubtful  indica- 
tion of  esteem  1" 

**  I  am  sure  you  do  not  need  information  on  that  point, 
sir." 

*^  As  to  your  opinion,  or  the  matter  of  fact  1"  said  he 
somewhat  keenly. 

^  As  to  the  matter  of  fact,''  said  Fleda,  with  a  glance 
both  simple  and  acute  in  its  expression. 

"  I  will  not  venture  to  say  a  word,"  said  Thorn  smiling. 
^^  Protestations  would  certainly  &11  flat  at  the  gates  where 
let  doHces  paroles  cannot  enter.  But  do  you  know  this  is 
picking  a  roan's  pocket  of  all  his  silver  pennies  and  obli« 
ging  him  to  produce  his  gold." 

^That  would  be  a  hard  measure  upon  a  good  many 
peo{de,"  said  Fleda  laughing.  ^*  But  they're  not  driven  to 
that.     There's  plenty  of  small  change  left." 

"  You  certainly  do  not  deal  in  the  coin  you  condemn,'* 
said  Thorn  bowing.  ^*  But  you  will  remember  that  none 
call  for  gold  but  those  who  can  exchange  it,  and  the  num- 
ber of  them  is  few.  In  a  world  where  cowrie  passes  current 
a  man  may  be  excused  for  not  throwing  about  his  guineas." 

"  I  wish  you'd  throw  about  a  few  for  our  entertainment,'' 
said  Charlton  who  was  close  behind.  "  I  haven't  seen  a 
yellow-boy  in  a  good  while." 

^'  A  proof  that  your  eyes  are  not  jaundiced,"  said  his 
friend  without  turning  his  head,  '^  whatever  may  be  the  case 
with  you  otherwise.  Is  he  out  of  humour  with  tiie  country 
life  you  like  so  well,  Miss  Rinnan,  or  has  he  left  his  do- 
mestic tastes  in  Mexico?  How  do  you  think  he  likes 
Uueechyf 
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^Toa  mjght  as  well  ask  myself"  said  CharltoiL 

**  How  do  you  think  he  likes  Queechy,  Miss  Ringgan  f* 

*^  I  am  afraid,  something  after  the  fashion  of  Toudistone," 
laid  Fleda  laughing ; — ^'^  he  thinks  that  *'  in  respect  of  itself 
it  is  a  good  life ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd^s  life 
it  is  naught.  In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  he  likes  it  rery 
well ;  but  in  respect  that  it  b  private,  it  is  a  very  vile  life. 
Now  in  respect  it  is  in  the  fields,  it  pleaseth  him  well ;  but 
m  respect  it  is  not  in  the  court,  it  is  tedious.' "~ 

'' There's  a  guinea  for  you,  Capt.  Rossitur,"  sud  hia 
friend.     "  Do  you  know  out  of  what  mint  ?" 

"'  It  doesn't  bear  the  head  of  Socrates,"  said  Charlton. 

"  *  Hast  no  philosophy  in  thee,'  Charlton  1"  said  Fleda 
laughing  back  at  him. 

*'  Has  not  Queechy — a — ^the  honour  of  yo<ir  approbation, 
Capt.  Rossitur?"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Certainly  sir — ^1  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  very  fine 
country." 

"Only  he  has  imbibed  some  doubts  whether  happmesi 
be  an  indigenous  crop,"  said  Thorn. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  the  doctor  blandly, — "  to  one  who 
has  roamed  over  the  plains  of  Mexico,  Queechy  must  seem 
rather — a — a  rather  flat  place." 

'^  If  he  could  lose  sight  of  the  hills,"  said  Thorn. 

"  Undoubtedly,  sir,  undoubtedly,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  they 
are  a  marked  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  do  mudi  to  re- 
lieve— a — the  charge  of  sameness." 

"  Luckily,"  said  Mr.  Olmney  smiling,  "  happiness  is  not 
a  thing  of  circumstance ;  it  depends  on  a  man's  8el£" 

"  I  used  to  think  so,"  said  Thorn ; — "  that  is  what  I  have 
always  subscribed  to ;  but  I  am  afhud  I  could  not  live  in 
this  region  and  find  it  so  long." 

^  What  an  evening !"  said  Fleda.  '^  Queediy  is  doing 
its  best  to  deserve  our  regards  under  this  light.  Mr.  Olm- 
ney, did  you  ever  notice  the  beautifiil  curve  of  the  hills  in 
that  hollow  where  the  sun  sets  ?" 

"  I  do  notice  it  now,"  he  said. 

"  It  is  exquisite !"  said  the  doctor.  "  Capt.  Rossrtur,  do 
you  observe,  sir  ? — in  that  hollow  where  the  sun  sets  1 — ^ 

Capt.  liossitur's  eye  made  a  very  speedy  transition  from 
Ihe  hills  to  Fleda,  who  had  fikllen  back  a  little  to  take 
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Hugh's  arm  and  placing  herself  between  him  and  Mr.  Olm^ 
ney  was  giving  her  attention  undividedly  to  the  latter.  Ana 
to  him  she  talked  perseveringly,  of  the  mountains,  the 
country,  and  the  people,  till  they  reached  the  courtyard  gate. 
Mr.  Olmney  then  passed  on.  So  did  the  doctor,  though  in« 
tited  to  tarry,  averring  that  the  sun  had  gone  down  behind 
the  firmament  and  he  had  something  to  attend  to  at  home. 

•'  You  will  come  in,  Thorn,"  said  Charlton. 

"  Why — ^I  had  intended  returning, — ^but  the  sun  has  gone 
down  indeed,  and  as  our  friend  says  there  is  no  chance  of 
our  seeing  him  again  I  may  as  well  go  in  and  take  what 
comfort  is  to  be  Imd  in  the  circumstances.  Gentle  Euphro- 
ayne,  doth  It  not  become  the  Graces  to  laugh  f 

*'  They  always  ask  leave,  sir,"  said  Fleda  hesitating. 

"  A  most  Graoe-ful  answer,  though  it  does  not  smile  upon 
me,"  said  Thorn. 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  Fleda,  smiling  now,  "  that  you 
have  so  many  silver  pennies  to  dispose  of  we  shall  never 
get  at  the  geld." 

'*!  will  do  my  very  best,"  said  he. 

SSo  he  did,  and  made  himself  agreeable  that  evening  to 
every  one  of  the  circle ;  though  Fleda's  sole  reason  for  liking 
to  see  him  come  in  had  been  that  she  was  glad  of  every- 
thing that  served  to  keep  Charlton's  attention  firom  home 
subjects.  She  saw  sometimes  the  threatening  of  a  doud 
that  troubled  her. 

But  the  Evelyns  and  Thorn  and  everybody  else  whom 
they  knew  left  the  Pool  at  last,  before  Charlton,  who  was 
sufficiently  well  again,  had  near  run  out  his  furlough ;  and 
then  the  cloud  which  had  only  shewed  itself  by  turns  duN 
ing  all  those  weeks  gatiiered  and  settled  determinately  upon 
his  brow. 

^e  had  long  ago  supplied  the  want  of  a  newspaper.  One 
evening  in  September  the  fitmily  were  sitting  in  the  room 
where  they  had  had  tea,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fire,  when 
Barby  pushed  open  the  kitchen  door  and  came  in. 

"  Fleda  will  you  let  me  have  one  of  the  last  papers  ?  I've 
A  nution  to  look  at  it." 

Fleda  rose  and  went  to  rummaging  In  the  cupboards, 

^  Yon  can  have  it  again  in  a  little  while,"  said  Barby  oon 
Merately. 
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The  paper  was  fo*irJ  and  Miss  Elsler  went  out  with  it. 

**  What  an  unendurable  piece  of  ill-manners  that  womaa 
is!"  said  Charlton. 

"She  has  no  idea  of  being  ill-mannered,  I  assure  you/' 
said  Fleda. 

His  voice  was  like  a  brewing  storm — hers  was  to  cleur 
and  sofb.that  it  made  a  lu]l  in  spite  of  him.  But  he  began 
again. 

"  There  is  no  necessity  for  submitting  to  impertinence. 
I  never  would  do  it," 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  never  will,"  said  his  &ther.  ^  Un- 
less you  can't  help  yourself." 

"  Is  there  any  good  reason,  sir,  why  you  should  not  have 
proper  servants  in  the  house  ?" 

"  A  very  good  reason,"  said  Mr.  Rosdtur.  '*  Fleda  would 
be  in  despair." 

"  Is  there  none  beside  that  1"  said  Charlton  dryly. 

"•  None — except  a  trifling  one,"  Mr.  Rossitur  answered  in 
the  same  tone. 

"  We  cannot  afford  it,  dear  Charlton,"  said  his  mother 
softly. 

lliere  was  a  silence,  during  which  Fleda  moralized  on  the 
ways  people  take  to  make  themselves  uncomfortable. 

"  Does  that  man — ^to  whom  you  let  the  &rm— 4oe8  he  do 
his  duty  r 

''  I  am  not  the  Keeper  of  his  consdence." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  a  small  charge  to  any  one,"  said 
Fleda. 

"  But  are  you  the  keeper  of  the  gains  you  ought  to  have 
from  him  %  does  he  deal  fjwrly  by  you  f 

"  May  I  ask  first  what  interest  it  is  of  yours  1^ 

"  It  is  my  interest,  sir,  because  I  come  home  Vii  Hxai  the 
fitmily  living  upon  Uie  exertions  of  Hugh  ano  tk^-^tt^^  and 
find  them  growing  thin  and  pale  under  it." 

"  You,  at  least,  are  free  from  all  pains  of  the  kind,  Capt 
Rossitur." 

''  Don't  listen  to  him,  uncle  Rolf !"  said  Fleda  going  round 
to  her  uncle,  and  making  as  she  passed  a  most  warning  im- 
pression upon  Charlton's  arm, — "  don't  mind  what  he  says 
— that  young  gentleman  has  been  among  the  Mexican  ladies 
till  he  has  lost  an  eye  for  a  really  proper  complexion.   Look 
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it  me ! — do  I  look  pale  and  thin  t — I  was  paid  a  moat  bril 
Rant  compliment  the  other  day  upon  my  roses — Unde,  don't 
listen  to  him ! — he  hasn't  been  in  a  decent  humour  since  th« 
Evelyns  went  away." 

She  knelt  down  before  him  and  laid  her  hands  upon 
his  and  looked  up  in  his  face  to  bring  all  her  plea ;  the 
plea  of  most  winning- sweetness  of  entreaty  in  features  yet 
flushed  and  trembling.  His  own  did  not  unbend  as  he  gazed 
at  her,  but  he  gave  her  a  silent  answer  in  a  pressure  of  the 
hands  that  went  straight  from  his  heart  to  hers.  Fleda's 
eye  turned  to  Charlton  appealingly. 

^'  Is  it  necessary,"  he  repeated,  ^'  that  that  child  and  this 
boy  should  spend  their  days  in  labour  to  keep  the  &mily 
alive?" 

"  If  it  were,"  replied  Mr.  Rossitur,  **  I  am  very  willincr 
that  their  exertions  should  cease.  For  my  own  part  I  woula 
quite  as  lief  be  out  of  the  world  as  in  it" 

*  Charlton ! — how  can  you ! — ^"  said  Fleda,  half  beside 
herself^ — '*  you  should  know  of  what  you  speak  or  be  si« 
lent ! — Uncle  don't  mind  him !  he  is  talking  wildly — my 
work  does  me  good." 

"  You  do  not  understand  yourself,"  said  Charlton  obsti^ 
nately ; — ^"  it  is  more  than  you  ought  to  do,  and  I  know  my 
mother  thinks  so  too." 

"  Well !"  said  Mr.  Rossitur, — "  it  seems  there  is  an 
agreement  in  my  own  family  to  bring  me  to  the  bar — get 
up  Fleda, — ^let  us  hear  all  the  charges  to  be  brought  against 
roe,  at  once,  and  then  pass  sentence.  What  have  your 
mother  and  you  agreed  upon,  Charlton  % — go  on !" 

Mrs.  Rossitur,  now  beyond  speech,  lefl  9ie  room,  weep- 
ing even  aloud.  Hugh  followed  her.  Fleda  wrestled  with 
her  agitation  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  than  got  up  and  put 
both  arms  round  her  uncle's  neck. 

"Don't  talk  so,  dear  uncle  Rolf! — ^you  make  us  very 
unhappy — aunt  Lucy  did  not  mean  any  sudi  thing — ^it  is 
only  Charlton's  nonsense.  Do  go  and  tell  her  you  don't 
think  so, — you  have  broken  her  heart  by  what  you  said;— 
do  go,  iincle  Rolf! — do  go  and  make  her  happy  again ! 
Forget  it  all ! — Charlton  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying 
—won't  ycu  go,  dear  uncle  Rolf? — " 

The  words  were  spoken  between  bursts  of  tears  that 


«tter1y  oyercame  her,  thoi^  ikey  did  not  hinder  die  vtmoil 
earessingness  of  manner.  It  seemed  at  first  spent  upon  a 
4*ock.  Mr.  Rossitur  stood  like  a  man  that  did  not  oare 
what  happened  or  what  became  of  him ;  dumb  and  unre- 
lenting; suffering  her  sweet  words  and  imploring  tears, 
with  no  attempt  to  answer  the  one  or  stay  tl^  other.  But 
be  could  not  hold  out  against  her  beseeching.  He  was  no 
match  for  it.  He  returned  at  last  heartily  the  pressure  of 
her  arms,  and  unable  to  give  her  any  other  answer  kissed 
her  two  or  three  times,  such  kisses  as  are  ohai^ged  with  the 
heart's  whole  message;  and  disengaging  himself  left  the 
room. 

For  a  minute  afler  he  was  gone  Fleda  cried  exoessively ; 
and  Charlton,  now  alone  with  her,  felt  as  if  he  had  not  a 
particle  of  self  respect  left  to  stand  upon.  One  such  agony 
would  do  her  more  harm  than  whole  weeks  of  labour  and 
weariness.  He  was  too  vexed  and  ashamed  of  himself  to 
be  able  to  utter  a  word,  but  when  she  recovered  a  little 
and  was  leaving  the  room  he  stood  still  by  the  door  in  an 
attitude  that  seemed  to  ask  her  to  speak  a  word  to  him. 

"  I  am  sure,  Charlton,"  she  said  gently,  "  you  will  be 
sorry  to-morrow  for  what  you  have  done." 

^  I  am  sorry  now,"  he  sdd.  But  she  passed  out  without 
laying  anything  more. 

Capt.  Rossitur  passed  the  night  in  unmitigated  yezation 
with  himself.  But  his  repentance  could  not  have  been  very 
genuine,  since  his  most  pamful  thought  was,  what  Fleda 
must  think  of  him ! 

He  was  somewhat  reassured  at  breakfiist  to  find  no 
traces  of  the  evening's  storm ;  indeed  the  moral  atmos- 
phere seemed  rather  clearer  and  purer  than  common.  His 
own  &ce  was  the  only  one  which  had  an  unusual  shade 
upon  it.  There  was  no  difference  in  anybody's  manner 
towards  himself;  and  there  was  even  a  particularly  gentle 
and  kind  pleasantness  about  Fleda,  intended,  he  knew,  to 
sooth  and  put  to  rest  any  movings  of  self  reproach  he 
might  feel.  It  somehow  missed  of  its  aim  and  made  him 
feel  worse;  and  af\;er  on  his  part  a  very  silent  meal  he 
quitted  the  house  and  took  himself  and  his  discontent  te 
the  woods. 

Whatever  eflbct  they  had  upon  Mm,  it  was  the  middle 


^  the  morning  before  he  came  back  agam.  He  found 
Fleda  alone  in  the  breakfast-room,  sewing;  and  lor  the 
first  time  noticed  the  look  his  mother  had  spoken  of;  a 
look  not  of  sadness,  but  rather  of  settled  patient  grayitj ; 
the  more  painfnl  to  see  because  it  could  onlj  have  been 
wrought  by  long-acting  causes,  and  might  be  as  slow  to  do 
away  as  it  must  have  been  to  bring.  Qiarlton's  displeasure 
with  the  existing  state  of  things  had  revived  as  his  remorse 
died  away,  and  that  quiet  face  did  not  have  a  quieting  effect 
upon  him. 

*'  What  on  earth  is  going  on  X^  he  began  rather  abruptly 
as  soon  as  he  entered  tiie  roona.  ''  What  horrible  cookery 
is  on  footr 

"  I  ventured  to  recommend  that  you  do  not  inquire," 
said  Fleda.  ^'  It  was  set  on  foot  in  the  kitchen  and  it  has 
walked  in  here.  If  you  open  the  window  it  will  walk 
out." 

"But  you  will  be  cold r 

^  Never  mind — ^in  that  case  I  will  walk  out  too,  into  the 
kitchen." 

^  Into  the  thick  o^  it !  No— I  will  try  some  other  way 
of  relief.     This  is  unendurable !" 

Fleda  looked,  but  made  no  other  remonstrance,  and  not 
heeding  the  look  Mr.  Charlton  walked  out  into  the  kitchen, 
shutting  the  door  behind  him. 

^  Barby,"  said  he,  "  you  have  got  something  cooking  here 
that  is  very  disagreeable  in  the  other  room." 

^^Is  iti"  said  Barby.  "I  reckoned  it  would  all  fly  up 
chimney,  I  guess  the  draught  ain't  so  strong  as  I  thought 
it  was.'^ 

''But  I  tell  yon  it  fills  the  house !" 

*'  Well,  it'll  have  to  a  spell  yet,"  said  Barby,  "'cause  if 
it  didn't,  you  see,  Capt.  Rossitur,  there'd  be  nothing  to  fill 
.Fleda's  chickens  with." 

"  Chickens ! — where's  all  the  com  in  the  land  1" 

"  It's  some  place  besides  in  our  bam,"  said  Barby.  "  All 
last  year's  is  out,  and  Mr.  Didenhover  ha'n't  fetched  any 
of  this  vear's  home;  so  I  made  a  bargain  with  'em  they 
■bouldn  t  starve  as  long  as  they'd  eat  boiled  pursley.'* 

"  What  do  you  ^ve  themT 

"'Most  everything — they  ain't  particler  now-a-daya— 
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diunks  o*  cabbage,  and  scarcity,  and  pun^in  and  that — all 
the  sass  that  ain't  wanted." 

"  And  do  they  eat  that?" 

**  Eat  it !"  said  Barby.  "They  don't  know  how  to  thank 
mefor't!" 

"  But  it  ought  to  be  done  out  of  doors,"  said  Qiaiiton, 
ecroing  back  from  a  kind  of  maze  in  which  he  had  been 
listening  to  her.     **  It  is  unendurable !" 

"  Then  I  guess  yon*ll  have  to  go  some  place  where  you 
won't  know  it,"  said  Barby ; — ^^  tlukt's  the  most  likely  plan 
1  can  hit  upon;  for  it'll  have  to  stay  on  till  it's  ready." 

Charlton  went  back  into  the  other  room  really  down- 
hearted, and  stood  watching  the  play  of  Fleda's  fingers. 

** Is  it  come  to  this  !".he  said  at  length.  "  Is  it  possible 
that  you  are  obliged  to  go  without  sudi  a  trifle  as  the  mis- 
erable supply  of  food  your  fowls  want !" 

"  That's  a  small  matter !"  said  Fleda,  speaking  lighUj 
though  she  smothered  a  sigh.  "  We  have  been  obliged  to 
do  without  more  than  that. 

"What  is  the  reason?" 

"  Why  this  man  Didenhover  is  a  rogue  I  suspect,  and  he 
manages  to  spirit*  away  all  the  profits  that  should  come  to 
uncle  RolTs  h^ids — ^I  don't  know  how.  We  have  lived  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  mill  for  some  time." 

"  And  has  my  father  been  doing  nothing  all  this  while  P* 

"  Nothing  on  the  farm." 

"And  what  of  anything  else?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda,  speaking  with  evident  un- 
willingness. "  But  surely,  Qiarlton,  he  knows  his  own  buai 
ness  best.     It  is  not  our  affair." 

"  He  is  mad !"  said  Chailton,  violently  striding  up  and 
down  the  floor. 

"  No,"  said  Fleda  with  equal  gentleness  and  sadness,— ^ 
"  he  is  only  imhappy  ; — I  understand  it  all — he  has  had  no 
fpirit  to  take  hold  of  anything  ever  since  we  came  here." 

"Spirit!"  said  Charlton; — "he  ought  to  have  worked  off 
lis  fingers  to  their  joints  before  he  let  you  do  as  you  have 
^een  doing !" 

"  Don't  say  so  !'•  said  Fleda,  looking  even  pale  in  her 
^emess — "  don't  think  so  Charlton !  it  isn't  right.  We 
lannot  tell  what  he  may  have  had  to  trouble  him— 3  know  he 
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has  suflfered  and  does  sufier  a  great  deal. — ^Do  not  apeak  again 
about  anything  as  you  did  last  night ! — Oh,"  said  Fleda, 
now  shedding  bitter  tears, — "  this  is  the  worst  of  growing 
poor !  the  difficulty  of  keepmg  up  the  old  kindness  and  sym* 
p^y  and  care  for  each  other ! — " 

"  J  am  sure  it  does  not  work  so  upon  you,"  said  Charlton 
ill  an  altered  voice. 

^'  Promise  me,  dear  Charlton,"  said  Fleda  looking  up  after 
A  moment  and  drying  her  eyes  again,  "  promise  me  you  will 
not  say  any  more  about  these  thin^ !  I  am  sure  it  pains 
unde  Rolf  more  than  you  think.  Say  you  will  not, — for 
your  mother's  sake !" 

"  I  will  not,  Fleda — for  your  sake.  I  would  not  give  you 
any  more  trouble  to  bear.  Promise  me ;  that  you  will  be 
more  careful  of  yourself  in  future." 

^^  O  there  is  no  danger  about  me,"  said  Fleda  with  a  &int 
•mile  and  taking  up  her  work  again. 

'^  Who  are  you  making  shiits  for?*^  said  Charlton  after  a 
pause. 

"  Hugh." 

"  You  do  everything  for  Hugh,  don't  you  1" 

**  Little  enough.     Not  half  so  much  as  he  does  for  me." 

"Is  he  up  at  the  mill  to-day  1" 

''  He  is  always  there,"  said  Fleda  sighing. 

There  was  another  silence. 

'^  Charlton,"  said  Fleda  looking  up  with  a  face  of  the 
loveliest  insinuation, — *'  isn't  there  something  you  might  do 
to  help  us  a  little?"  ^ 

"  I  will  help  you  garden,  Fleda,  with  pleasure." 

"  I  would  rather  you  should  help  somebody  else,"  said  she, 
itill  looking  at  him. 

"  What,  Hugh  1 — ^You  would  have  me  go  and  work  at  the 
mill  for  him,  I  suppose !" 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Charlton,  for  suggesting  it,** 
Htad  Fleda  looking  down  again. 

"  Angry !" — said  he.  "But  is  that  what  you  would  have 
ttiedor 

"  Not  unless  you  like, — I  didn't  know  but  you  might  take 
his  place  once  in  a  while  for  a  little,  to  give  him  a  rest, — ^ 

"  And  suppose  some  of  the  people  from  Montepoole  that 
Allow  me  should  come  by  ?  What  are  you  thinking  of  1" 
16  « 
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9flkl  he  in  ft  tone  thai  oertoiiil j  justified  FIeda*8  depreo^ 
tion. 

•*  Well !"— said  Fleda  in  a  kind  of  choked  voice,— "thw 
is  a  strange  rule  of  honour  in  vc^e  in  the  world  I'' 

"  Why  should  I  help  Hugh  rather  than  anybody  elsef 

^  He  is  killing  himself! — ^"  said  Fleda,  letting^  her  work 
fall  and  hardly  speaking  the  words  through  thick  tears.  Her 
head  was  down  and  they  came  fast.  Charlton  stood  abashed 
for  a  minute. 

"  You  sha'n't  do  so,  Fleda,"  said  he  gently,  endeavouring 
to  raise  her, — "  you  have  tired  yourself  with  this  miserable 
work ! — Come  to  the  window — ^you  have  got  low-spirited, 
but  I  am  sure  without  reason  about  Hugh, — ^but  you  shall 
set  me  about  what  you  will — ^You  are  right,  I  dare  say,  and 
I  am  wrong ;  but  don't  make  me  think  myself  a  brute,  and 
I  will  do  anything  you  please." 

He  had  raised  her  up  and  made  her  lean  npon  him.  Fleda 
wiped  her  eyes  and  tried  to  smile. 

"  I  will  do  anything  that  will  please  you,  Fleda." 

"  It  is  not  to  please  nw, — "  she  answered  meekly. 

"'  I  would  not  have  spoken  a  word  last  night  if  I  had 
known  it  would  have  grieved  you  so." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  none  but  so  poor  a  reason 
for  doing  right,"  said  Fleda  gently. 

^  Upon  my  word,  I  think  you  are  about  as  good  reason 
as  anybody  need  have,"  said  Charlton. 

She  put  her  hand  upon  his  arm  and  looked  up, — sudi  a 
look  of  pure  rebuke  as  carried  to  his  mind  the  full  force  of 
flie  words  she  did  not  speak, — *  Who  art  tbon  that  caresi 
lor  a  worm  which  shall  die,  and  forgettest  the  Lord  thy 
Maker  V — Charlton's  eyes  fell.  Fleda  turned  gently  away 
and  began  to  mend  the  fire.  He  stood  watching  her  for  a 
little. 

"  What  do  yon  thmk  of  me,  Fleda?"  he  said  at  length. 

'^  A  little  wrong-headed,"  answered  Fleda,  giving  him  a 
glance  and  a  smile.     '*  I  don't  think  you  are  very  bad." 

"  If  you  will  go  with  me,  Fleda,  you  shall  make  what  you 
please  of  me !" 

He  spoke  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  and  did  not  him* 
aelf  know  at  the  moment  which  way  he  wished  Fleda  to 
take  it.    But  she  hod  no  notion  of  any  depth  in  his  wordik 
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''A  hopeless  task!"  she  answered  li^Uj,  shaking  her 
head,  as  she  got  down  on  her  knees  to  blow  the  fire ; — *'  I 
am  afraid  it  is  too  mudi  for  me.  I  have  been  trying  to 
mend  jon  ever  since  you  came,  and  I  cannot  see  the  slight 
est  chiuige  for  the  better  V^ 

^  Where  is  the  bellows?"  said  Charlton  in  another  tone. 

^  It  has  expired— its  last  breath,"  said  Fleda.  ^  In  other 
words,  it  has  lost  its  noae."- 

''  Well,  look  here,"  said  be  laughing  and  pulling  her  away, 
— ^  you  will  stand  a  &ir  chance  of  losing  your  fiice  if  yoa 
put  it  in  the  fire.  You  aha'n't  do  it.  Come  and  shew  me 
where  co  nnd  tfie  scattered  parts  of  that  old  wind  instrumeni 
and  I  will  see  if  it  cannot  be  persuaded  to  play  again." 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 


I  dtaun  ken  what  I  tbovM  wnt 
IT  1  oould  g0i  but  •  nail. 


CAPT.  ROSSrrUR  did  no  work  at  the  saw-mill.  Btil 
Fleda's  words  had  not  fallen  to  the  ground.  He  began  . 
to  shew  care  for  his  fellow-creatures  in  getting  the  bellows 
mended ;  his  next  step  was  to  look  to  his  gun ;  and  from 
that  time  so  long  as  he  staid  the  table  was  plentifully  sup- 
plied  with  all  kinds  of  game  the  season  and  the  country 
could  furnish.  Wild  ducks  and  partridges  banished  pork 
and  bacon  even  from  memory ;  and  Fleda  joyfully  declared 
she  would  not  see  another  omelette  again  till  she  was  in 
distress. 

While  Charlton  was  still  at  home  came  a  very  urgent 
invitation  from  Mrs.  Evelyn  that  Fleda  should  pay  them  a 
long  visit  in  New  York,  bidding  her  care  for  no  want  of 
preparation  but  come  and  make  it  there.  Fleda  demurred 
however  on  that  very  score.  But  before  her  answer  was 
written,  another  missive  came  from  Dr.  Gregory,  not  asking 
so  much  as  demanding  her  presence,  and  enclosing  a  fifty 
dollar  bill,  for  which  he  said  he  would  hold  her  responsible 
till  she  had  paid  him  with, — ^not  her  own  hands, — ^but  her 
own  lips.  There  was  no  withstandinff  the  manner  of  this 
entreaty.  Fleda  packed  up  some  of  Mrs.  Rossitur's  laid- 
by  silks,  to  be  refreshed  with  an  air  of  &shion,  and  set  off 
with  Charlton  at  the  end  of  his  furlough. 

To  her  simple  spirit  of  enjoyment  the  weeks  ran  fast ;  and 
an  manner  of  novelties  and  kindnesses  helped  them  en.  It 
was  a  time  of  cloudless  pleasure.  But  those  she  had  left 
thought  it  long.  She  wrote  them  how  delightfully  she  kept 
bouse  for  the  old  doctor,  whose  wife  had  long  beer  dead. 
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Had  how  Joyously  sae  aiid  the  Evelyns  made  time  fly.  And 
every  pleasure  she  felt  awoke  almost  as  strong  a  throb  in 
the  hearts  at  home.  But  they  missed  her,  as  Barby  said, 
^  dreadililly  ;^  and  she  was  most  dearly  welcomed  when 
she  came  back.     It  was  just  before  New  Year. 

For  half  an  hour  there  was  most  gladsome  use  of  eyea 
and  tongues.     Fleda  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  them. 

**  How  well — how  well  you  are  looking,  dear  Fleda  !** 
said  her  aunt  for  the  third  or  fourth  time. 

'*  That's  more  than  I  can  say  for  you  and  Hush,  aunt 
Lucy.     What  have  you  been  doing  to  yourselves  1 

*'  Nothing  new,''  they  said,  as  her  eye  went  from  one  to 
the  other. 

^  I  guess  you  have  wanted  me !"  said  Fleda,  shaking  her 
head  as  she  kissed  them  both  again. 

'^  I  guess  we  have,"  said  Hugh,  '*  but  don't  &ncy  we  havt 
grown  thin  upon  the  want" 

"  But  Where's  uncle  Rolf?  you  didn't  tell  me." 

**  He  is  gone  to  look  after  those  lands  in  Michigan." 

**  In  Michigan ! — ^When  did  he  gol" 

"  Very  soon  after  you." 

"And  you  didn't  let  me  know! — O  why  didn't  youl 
How  lonely  you  must  have  been." 

"  Let  you  know  indeed !"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  wrapping 
her  in  her  arms  again  ; — ^'  Ebigh  and  I  counted  every  week 
that  you  staid  wim  more  and  pleasure  each  one." 

^^  1  understand !"  said  Fleda  laughing  under  her  aunt's 
kisses.  '^  Well  I  am  glad  I  am  at  home  again  to  take  care 
of  you.     I  see  you  can't  get  alongwithout  me !" 

^^  People  have  been  very  kind,  Fleda,"  said  Hugh. 

"Have  they r 

"  Yes — thinking  we  were  desolate  I  suppose.  There  has 
been  no  end  to  aunt  Miriam's  goodness  and  pleasantness." 

"  O  aunt  Miriam,  always !"  said  Fleda.     **  And  Seth." 

"  Catherine  Douglass  has  been  up  twice  to  ask  if  her 
mother  could  do  anything  for  us;  and  Mrs.  Douglass 
sent  us  once  a  rabbit  and  once  a  quantity  of  wild  pigeons 
that  Earl  had  shot.  Mother  and  I  lived  upon  pigeons  for 
I  don't  know  how  long.  Barby  wouldn't  eat  ^m^-she 
Mtid  she  liked  pork  better ;  but  i  believe  she  did  it  on  pur 
pose." 


*^Iike  enough,*"  said  Fleda  smHiiig,  fix>m  her  anntft 
arms  where  she  still  lay. 

"  And  Seth  has  sent  jou  plenty  of  your  fitvoorite  hioK- 
ory  nuts,  very  fine  ones ;  and  I  gathered  butternuts  enough 
for  you  near  home.** 

"  Everything  is  for  me,"  said  Fleda.  *•  Well,  the  first 
thing  I  do  shall  be  to  make  some  butternut  candy  for  you. 
You  won't  despise  that,  Mr.  Hugh  ?" 

Hugh  smiled  at  her,  and  went  on. 

^*  And  your  fViend  Mr.  Olmney  has  sent  us  a  corn-basket 
full  of  the  superbest  apples  you  ever  saw.  He  has  one  tree 
of  the  finest  in  Queechy,  he  says." 

"  My  friend  !"  said  fleda,  colouring  a  little. 

"  Well  I  don't  know  whose  he  is  if  he  isn't  yours,**  said 
Hugh.  '*  And  even  the  Finns  sent  us  some  fish  that  their 
brother  had  cauffht,  because,  they  said,  they  had  more  than 
they  wanted.  And  Dr.  Quack enboss  sent  os  a  goose  and  a 
turkey.  We  didn't  like  to  keep  them,  but  we  were  afraid 
if  we  sent  them  back  it  would  not  be  understood." 

*'  Send  t  hem  back !"  said  Fleda.  "  That  would  never  do ! 
All  Queechy  would  have  rung  with  it." 

**  Well  we  didn't,"  said  Hugh.  "  But  so  we  sent  one  of 
them  to  Barby's  old  mother  for  Christmas." 

"  Poor  Dr.  Quackenboss !"  said  Fleda.  **  That  man  has 
as  near  as  possible  killed  me»  two  or  three  times.  As  for 
the  others,  they  are  certainly  the  oddest  of  all  the  finny 
tribes.     I  must  go  out  and  see  Barby  for  a  minute." 

It  was  a  good  many  minutes,  however,  before  she  could 
get  free  to  do  any  such  thing. 

''You  ha'n't  lost  no  flesh,"  said  Barby  shaking  hand» 
with  h>r  anew.  "  What  did  they  think  of  Queechy  keep, 
down  in  York  1" 

« I  don't  know— I  didn't  ask  them,"  said  Fleda.  "  How 
goes  the  world  with  you,  Barby  ?" 

"I'm  mighty  glad  you  are  come  home,  Fleda,"  said 
Barby  lowering  her  voice. 

**  Why  r  said  Fleda  in  a  like  tone. 

"^  I  guess  I  ain't  all  that's  glad  of  it,"  Miss  Elster  went 
on,  with  a  glance  of  her  bright  eye. 

^<  I  gue»«  not,"  said  Fleda  reddening  a  little ;— "  but  what 
Is  the  matter  1" 


***I%ere^8  two  of  our  friends  haVt  made  us  but  <me  ▼isil 
#  piece  since — oh,  ever  since  some  time  in  October  !^ 

""  Well  never  mind  the  people,"  said  Fieda.  ''  Tell  mt 
wlMt  you  were  going  to  saj.'' 

**  And  Mr.  Olmney,"  said  Barby  not  minding  her,  "  he'i 
took  and  sent  us  a  gre^t  basket  chock  full  of  apples.  Now 
wa^n^t  that  smart  of  him,  when  he  knowed  there  wa'n^t  no 
<me  here  that  cared  about  'em  V^ 

^*  They  are  a  particularly  fine  kind,"  said  Fleda. 

"  EHd  you  hear  about  the  goose  and  turkey  f  * 

^'  Yes,"  said  Fleda  laughing. 

**  The  doctor  diinks  he  has  done  the  thing  just  about 
right  this  time,  I  s'pect.  He  had  ought  to  take  out  a 
patent  right  for  his  invention.  He'd  feel  spry  if  he  knowed 
who  eat  one  on  'em." 

"  Never  mind  the  doctor,  Barby.  Was  this  what  yoa 
wanted  to  see  me  for  ?" 

**  No,"  said  Barby  changing  her  tone.  "  Pd  give  some- 
thing it  was.  iVe  been  aU  but  at  my  wit's  end ;  for  you 
know  Mis'  Bossitur  ain't  no  hand  about  anything — I 
couldn't  say  a  word  to  her — and  ever  since  he  went  away 
we  have  been  just  winding  ourselves  up.  I  thought  I 
•hould  dear  out,  when  Mis'  Rossitur  said  maybe  you 
wa'n't  a  coming  till  next  week." 

"  But  what  is  it  Barby  %  what  is  wrong  1" 

"  There  ha'n't  been  anything  right,  to  my  notions,  for  a 
long  spell,"  said  Barby,  wringing  out  her  dishcloth  hard 
and  flinging  it  down  to  give  herself  uninterruptedly  to  talk ; 
— ^^  but  now  you  see,  Didenhover  nor  none  of  the  men 
never  comes  near  the  house  to  do  a  chore ;  and  there  ain't 
wood  to  last  three  days ;  and  Hugh  ain't  fit  to  cut  it  if  it 
was  piled  up  in  the  yard ;  and  there  ain't  the  first  stick  of 
it  out  of  the  woods  yet." 

Fleda  sat  down  and  looked  very  thoughtfully  into  the  fire. 

^  He  had  ought  to  ha'  seen  to  it  afore  he  went  away,  but 
he  ha'n't  done  it,  and  there  it  is." 

"  Why  who  takes  care  of  the  cows  1"  said  Fleda. 

"O  never  mind  the  cows,"  said  Barby; — "they  ain't 
suffering ;  1  wish  we  was  as  well  off  as  they  be ; — ^but  I 

less  when  he  went  away  he  made  a  hole  in  our  pockets 

r  to  mend  his'n.     I  don't  say  he  hadn't  ought  to  ha'  dons 
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it,  but  we've  been  pretty  short  ever  sen,  Fleda — we*re  in 
the  last  bushel  of  flour,  and  there  ain't  but  a  handful  (^ 
com  meal,  and  mighty  little  sugar,  white  or  brown. — I  did 
say  somediing  to  Mis'  Rossitur,  but  all  the  sood  it  did  was 
to  spile  her  appetite,  I  s'pose ;  and  if  there  s  grain  in  the 
floor  there  ain't  nobody  to  carry  it  to  mill, — ^nor  to  thresh 
it, — nor  a  team  to  draw  it,  fiir's  I  know." 

"  Hugh  cannot  cut  wood !"  said  Fleda ; — "  nor  drive  te 
mill  either,  in  this  weather." 

"  I  could  go  to  mill,"  said  Barby,  "  now  you're  to  hum, 
but  that's  only  the  beginning ;  and  it's  no  use  to  try  to  do 
everything — flesh  and  blood  must  stop  somewhere. — ^" 

"  No  indeed  !"  said  Fleda.  "  We  must  have  somebody 
immediately." 

"That's  what  I  had  fixed  upon,"  said  Barby.  "If  you 
could  get  hold  o'  some  young  feller  that  wa'n't  sot  up  with 
an  idee  that  he  was  a  grown  man  and  too  big  to  be  told, 
I'd  just  clap  to  and  fix  that  little  room  up  stairs  for  him 
and  give  him  his  victuals  here,  and  we'd  have  some  good 
of  him ;  instead  o'  having  him  streakin'  off  just  at  the 
minute  when  he'd  ought  to  be  along." 

"  Who  is  there  we  could  get,  Barby  1" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Barby;  "but  they  say  there  is 
never  a  nick  that  there  ain't  a  jc^  some  place ;  so  I  guess 
it  can  be  made  out.  I  asked  Mis^  Plumfield,  but  she  didn't 
know  anybody  that  was  out  of  work ;  nor  Seth  Plumfield. 
I'll  tell  you  who  does, — that  is,  if  there  is  anybody, — Mis' 
Douglass.  She  keeps  hold  of  one  end  of  'most  every, 
body's  af&irs,  I  tell  her.  Anyhow  she's  a  good  hand  to 
go  to." 

"  I'll  go  there  at  once,"  said  Fleda.  "  Do  you  know 
anything  about  making  maple  sugar,  Barby  1" 

"  That's  the  very  thing !"  exclaimed  Bwrby  ecstatioally. 
'*  There's  lots  o'  sugar  maples  on  the  &rm  and  it's  murder 
yo  let  them  go  to  loss ;  and  they  ha'n't  done  us  a  speck  o' 
good  ever  since  I  come  here.  And  in  your  grandfether's 
time  they  used  to  make  barrels  and  barrels.  You  and  me 
and  Hugh,  and  somebody  else  we'll  have,  we  could  clap  tc 
and  make  as  much  sugar  and  molasses  in  a  week  as  would 
last  us  till  spring  come  round  again.  There's  no  sense  into 
It !     All  we  d  want  would  be  to  borrow  a  team  someplace. 
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I  bad  all  that  in  my  head  long  ago.  If  we  oouM  see  tbs 
last  of  that  man  Didenhover  oncet,  Fd  take  hold  of  the 
plough  myself  and  see  if  I  couldn't  make  a  living  out  of 
It !  1  don't  believe  the  world  would  go  now,  Fleda,  if  it 
wasn't  for  women.  I  never  see  three  men  yet  that  didn't 
try  me  more  than  they  were  worth." 

"  Patience,  Barby !"  said  Fleda  smiling.  *'  Let  us  take 
things  quietly." 

"  Well  I  declare  Pm  beat,  to  see  how  you  take  'em,** 
•aid  Barby,  looking  at  her  lovingly. 

"  Don't  you  know  why,  Barby  1" 

'^  I  s'pose  I  do,"  said  Barby  her  face  softening  still  more, 
— "  or  I  can  ffuess." 

'^  Because  I  know  that  all  these  troublesome  things  will 
be  managed  in  the  best  way  and  by  my  best  friend,  and  ) 
know  that  he  will  let  none  of  them  hurt  me.  I  am  surt 
of  it — isn^t  that  enough  to  keep  me  quiet  1" 

lleda's  eyes  were  filling  and  Barby  looked  away  front 
(hem. 

*'  Well  it  beats  me,"  she  said  taking  up  her  dishcloth 
again,  **  why  you  should  have  anything  to  trouble  you.  I 
can  understand  wicked  folks  being  plagued,  but  I  can't  see 
the  sense  of  the  good  ones." 

"  Troubles  are  to  make  good  people  better,  Barby." 

*'  Well,"  said  Barby  with  a  very  odd  mixture  of  real 
feeling  and  seeming  want  of  it, — "  it's  a  wonder  I  never 
got  religion,  for  I  will  say  that  all  the  decent  people  I  ever 
see  were  of  that  kind ! — Mis'  Rossitur  ain't  though,  is  she  1" 

^'  No,^  said  Fleda,  a  pang  crossing  her  at  die  thought 
that  all  her  aunt's  loveliness  must  tell  directly  and  heavily 
in  this  case  to  lighten  religion's  testimony.  It  was  thaib 
thought  and  no  other  which  saddened  her  brow  as  she  went 
back  into  the.  other  room. 

^  Troubles  already  !"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur.  ^  You  will  be 
sorry  you  have  come  back  to  them,  dear." 

''No  indeed  t"  said  Fleda  brightly;  ''I  am  very  glad  I 
have  come  home.  We  will  try  and  manage  the  troubles, 
aunt  Lucy." 

There  was  no  doing  an vthing  that  day,  but  the  very  next 
afternoon  Fleda  and  Hugh  walked  down  through  the  snow 
to  Mrs.  Douglass'}).  It  was  a  long  walk  and  a  cold  one,  and 
16* 
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the  SHOW  was  heavy ;  bat  the  pleasure  oi  being  togethef 
"nade  up  for  it  all.  It  was  a  bright  walk  too,  in  spite  of 
everything. 

In  a  most  thrifly-looking  well-painted  frrm-houae  lived 
Mrs.  Douglass. 

"  Why  'tain^t  yoa,  b  it?**  riie  said  when  she  opened  the 
door, — ^  Catharine  said  it  was,  and  I  said  I  guessed  it  waVt, 
for  I  reckoned  you  had  made  up  your  mind  not  to  oome  and 
see  me  at  all. — How  do  you  do  t" 

The  last  sentence  in  the  tone  of  hearty  and  earnest  boa- 
jAlality.     Fleda  made  her  excuses. 

^  Ay,  ay, — I  can  understand  all  that  just  as  well  as  if 
you  said  it.  I  know  how  much  it  means  too.  Take  off 
your  hat." 

Fleda  said  she  could  not  stay,  and  explained  her  business. 

"So  you  ha'n't  come  to  see  me  after  all.  Well  now 
take  off  your  hat,  'cause  I  won't  have  anything  to  say  to  you 
till  you  do.     I'll  give  you  supper  right  away. 

"  But  I  have  left  my  aunt  alone,  Mrs.  Douglass ; — and 
the  afternoons  are  so  short  now  it  would  be  dark  befbie  we 
oould  get  home." 

"  Serve  her  right  for  not  coming  along !  and  you  sha'n*t 
walk  home  in  the  dark  for  Earl  will  harness  the  team  and 
carry  you  home  like  a  streak — the  horses  have  nothing  to 
do--Come,  you  sha'n't  go." 

And  as  Mrs.  Douglass  laid  violent  hands  on  her  bonnet 
Fleda  thought  best  to  submit.  She  was  presently  rewarded 
with  the  promise  of  the  very  person  she  wanted-— a  boy,  or 
young  man,  then  in  EaH  Douglass's  employ ;  but  his  wife 
said  "she  guessed  he'd  give  him  up  to  her;"  and- what  his 
wife  said,  Fleda  knew,  Earl  Douglass  was  in  the  habit  (^ 
making  good. 

"There  ain't  enough  to  do  to  keep  him  busy,"  said  Mrs. 
Douglass.  "  I  told  Earl  he  made  me  more  work  than  he 
saved ;  but  he's  hung  on  till  now." 

"  What  sort  of  a  boy  is  he,  Mrs.  Douglass  1" 

"  He  ain't  a  steel  trap,  I  tell  you  beforehand,"  si^d  the 
lady,  with  one  of  her  sharp  intelligent  glances, — "  he  donH 
know  which  way  to  go  till  you  shew  him ;  but  he's  a  dever 
enough  kind  of  a  chap— he  don't  mean  no  hanx  I  guess 
he'll  do  for  what  you  want." 
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«Ii  lie  to  be  trusted?" 

**  Trust  him  with  anything  bnt  a  knife  and  fork,''  said  shoi 
with  another  look  and  shake  of  the  head.  *'  He  has  no  idea 
but  what  everything  on  the  supper-table  is  meant  to  be  eat^ 
straight  ofL  I  would  keep  two  such  men  as  my  husband 
as  soon  as  I  would  Philetus." 

''PhiletusI"  said  Fleda,— ''the  perten  that  brought  the 
chicken  and  thought  he  had  brought  two  1" 

"You've  hit  it,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass.  "Now  you  know 
lum.     How  do  you  like  our  new  minister  ?" 

"  We  are  all  very  much  pleased  with  him." 

"  He's  very  good-looking,  don't  you  think  so  1" 

"A  very  pleasant  face." 

"  I  hadn't  seen  him  much  yet  except  in  church ;  but  those 
that  know  say  he  is  very  agreeable  in  the  house." 

"Truly,  I  dare  say,"  answered  Fleda,  for  Mrs.  Douglass's 
&oe  looked  for  her  testimony. 

"  But  I  think  he  looks  as  if  he  was  beating  his  bnuna  out 
there  among  his  books — I  tell  him  he  is  getting  the  blues, 
living  in  that  big  house  by  himself." 

"  Do  you  manage  to  do  all  your  work  without  help,  Mrs. 
.  Douglass  1"  said  Fleda,  knowing  that  the  question  was  "  in 
order"  and  that  the  affirmative  answer  was  not  counted  a 
thing  to  be  ashamed  of. 

"  Well  I  guess  I'll  know  good  reason,"  said  Mrs.  Doug* 
lass  complacently,  "  before  I'll  have  any  help  to  spoil  my 
work.  Come  along,  and  Pll  let  you  see  whether  I  want 
one." 

Fleda  went,  very  willingly,  to  be  shewn  all  Mrs.  Doug- 
lass's household  arrangements  and  clever  contrivances,  of 
her  own  or  her  husband's  devising,  for  lessening  or  facilita- 
ting labour.  The  lady  was  proud  and  had  some  reason  to 
be,  of  the  very  superb  order  and  neatness  of  each  part  and 
detail.  No  comer  or  closet  that  might  not  be  laid  open 
fearlessly  to  a  visitei^s  inspection.  Miss  Catharine  was  then 
directed  to  open  her  piano  and  amuse  Fleda  with  it  while  her 
mother  performed  her  promise  of  getting  an  early  supper ; 
B  command  gratefiil  to  one  or  two  of  the  party,  fbr  Cathie 
rine  had  been  carrying  on  all  this  while  a  most  stately  t^te* 
i  t4te  wi&  Hugh  which  neither  had  uy  ii^ish  to  prc»long. 
So  I>1eda  filled  up  the  time  good-natuiediy  with  thrumming 
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over  tko  two  or  three  bits  of  her  ohildtsh  muao  Uuit  8h« 
eould  recall,  till  Mr.  Dou^ass  came  in  and  thej  were  sum* 
moned  to  sit  down  to  supper ;  which  Mrs.  Douglass  intro» 
duoed  bj  telling  her  guests  "  they  must  take  what  they  could 
get,  for  she  had  made  fresh  bread  and  cake  and  pies  for  them 
two  or  three  times,  and  she  wa'n't  a  going  to  do  it  again." 

Her  table  was  abundantly  spread  however,  and  with  most 
exquisite  neatness,  and  everything  was  of  excellent  quality^ 
saving  only  certain  matters  which  call  for  a  free  hand  in  the 
use  of  material.  Fleda  thought  the  pumpkin  pies  must  hav^ 
been  made  from  that  vaunted  stock  which  is  said  to  want  no 
eggs  nor  sugar,  and  the  cakes  she  told  Mrs,  Rossitur  afler- 
•wards  would  have  been  good  if  half  the  flour  hod  been  left 
out  and  the  other  ingr^ients  doubled.  The  deficiency  in 
one  kind  however  was  made  up  by  superabundance  in  ao- 
other ;  the  table  was  stocked  with  such  wealth  of  crockery 
that  one  could  not  imagine  any  poverty  in  what  was  to  g« 
upon  it.  Fleda  hardly  knew  how  to  marshal  the  confusion 
of  plates  which  grouped  themselves  around  her  cup  and 
saucer,  and  none  of  them  might  be  dispensed  with.  There 
was  one  set  of  little  glass  dishes  for  one  kind  of  sweetmeat, 
another  set  of  ditto  for  another  kind ;  an  army  of  tiny  plates 
to  receive  and  shield  the  tablecloth  from  the  dislodged  oups 
of  tea,  saucers  being  the  conventional  drinking  vessels;  and 
there  were  the  standard  bread  and  butter  plates,  which  be 
sides  their  proper  charge  of  bread  and  butter  and  beef  an<f 
cheese,  were  expected,  Fleda  knew,  to  receive  a  portion  of 
every  kind  of  cake  that  might  happen  to  be  on  the  table 
It  was  a  very  different  thing  however  from  Miss  AnastasiaV 
tea-table  or  that  of  Miss  Flora  Quackenboss.  Fleda  en- 
joyed the  whole  time  without  difficulty. 

Mr.  Douglass  readily  agreed  to  the  transfer  of  Philetus'i 
services. 

"  He's  a  good  boy !"  said  Earl, — "  he's  a  good  boy ;  he's 
as  good  a  kind  of  a  boy  as  you  need  to  have.  He  wants 
tellin';  most  boys  want  tellin';  but  he'll  do  when  he  t« 
told,  and  he  means  to  do  right." 

"  How  long  do  yoi  expect  j  >ur  uncle  will  be  gone  I* 
laid  Mrs.  Douglass 

"  I  do  not  knov ,'  said  Fleda. 

"  Have  you  h  ard  frori  him  since  he  left  I" 
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^  Not  since  I  came  home,*'  aaid  Fled*.  ^  Mr.  DouglaM. 
what  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done  about  the  maple  trees  in 
tiie  sugar  season  ?" 

^  Why,  you  calculate  to  trj  makin^  sugar  in  the  spring  V* 

^  Perhaps — at  any  rate  1  should  like  to  know  about  it.** 

**  Well  1  should  think  you  would,"  said  Earl,  "and  it's 
easy  done — ^there  ain't  nothin'  easier,  when  you  know  the 
right  way  to  set  to  work  about  it ;  and  there's  a  fine  lo4 
of  sugar  trees  on  the  old  farm — ^I  recollect  of  them  sugar 
trees  as  long  ago  as  when  I  was  a  boy — I've  helped  to  work 
them  afore  now,  but  there's  a  good  many  years  since — has 
made  me  a  leetle  older — but  the  first  thing  you  want  is  a 
man  and  a  team,  to  go  about  and  empty  the  buckets — the 
buckets  must  be  emptied  every  day,  and  then  carry  it 
down  to  the  house." 

''Yes,  I  know,"  said  Fleda,  "but  what  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  to  the  trees  ?" 

"  Why  la !  'tain't  much  to  do  to  the  trees — all  you've 
got  to  do  is  to  take  an  axe  and  chip  a  bit  out  and  stick  a 
chip  a  leetle  way  into  the  cut  for  to  dreen  the  sap,  and  set 
alrough  under,  and  then  go  on  to  the  next  one,  and  so  on ; 
— ^you  may  make  one  or  two  outs  in  the  south  side  of  the 
tree,  and  one  or  two  cuts  in  the  north  side,  if  the  tree's  big 
enough,  and  if  it  ain't,  only  make  one  or  two  cuts  in  the 
south  side  of  the  tree ;  and  for  the  sap  to  run  good  it  had 
ought  to  be  that  kind  o'  weather  when  it  freezes  in  the  day 
and  thaws  by  night ; — 1  would  say ! — when  it  friz  in  the 
night  and  thaws  in  the  day  ;  the  sap  runs  more  bountifully 
in  that  kind  o'  weather." 

It  needed  little  from  Fleda  to  keep  Mr.  Douglass  at  the 
maple  trees  till  supper  was  ended;  and  then  as  it  was 
already  sundown  he  went  to  harness  the  sleigh. 

It  was  a  comfortable  one,  and  the  horses  if  not  very 
handsome  nor  bright-curried  were  well  fed^  and  had  good 
heart  to  their  work.  A  two-mile  drive  was  before  them, 
and  with  no  troublesome  tongues  or  eyes  to  claim  her 
attention  Fleda  enjoyed  it  fully.  In  the  soft  dear  winter 
twilight  when  heaven  and  earth  mingle  so  gently,  and  the 
stars  look  forth  brighter  and  cheerfuller  than  ever  at  an. 
other  time,  they  slid  along  over  the  fine  roads,  too  swiftly, 
towards  home;  and  Fleda's  thoughts  as  easily  and  swiftly 
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slipped  away  fr^m  Mr.  Douglass  and  maple  sugar  anc 
Philetus  and  an  Lnfilled  wood-yard  and  an  empty  flour-bar 
rel,  and  revelled  in  the  pure  ether.  A  dark  rising  ground 
covered  with  wood  sometimes  rose  between  her  and  the 
western  horizon ;  and  then  a  long  stretch  of  snow,  only  less 
pure,  would  leave  free  view  of  its  unearthly  white  light, 
dimmed  by  no  exhalation,  a  gentle,  mute,  but  not  the  less 
eloquent,  witness  to  Earth  of.  what  Heaven  must  be. 

But  the  sleigh  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  Fleda's  musings 
came  home. 

^  Grood-night !"  said  Earl,  in  reply  to  their  thanks  and 
adieus; — "'tain't  anything  to  thank  a  body  for — ^let  me 
know  when  you're  a  goiir  into  the  sugar  making  and  I'U 
come  and  help  you.'' 

*^  How  sweet  a  pleasant  message  may  make  an  unmud- 
cal  tongue,"  said  Fleda,  as  she  and  Hugh  made  their  way 
up  to  the  house. 

^*  We  had  a  stupid  enough  afternoon,^  said  Hugh. 

**  Bat  the  ride  lK>me  was  worth  it  all  V* 
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Tit  merry,  Hto  meny,  In  good  grem  wood, 

60  blithe  Lady  Allee  is  eliigiBg; 
On  the  beech^  pride,  and  the  oek^  brown  tide, 

Lord  Richard's  axe  is  ringing. 

Lavt  or  TBS  Laxb. 


PHILETUS  came,  and  was  inducted  into  office  and  the 
little  room  immediately ;  and  Fleda  felt  herself  eased 
of  a  burthen.  Barby  reported  him  stout  and  wiilins,  and  he 
proved  it  by  what  seemed  a  perverted  inclination  for  bear- 
ing the  most  enormous  logs  of  wood  he  could  find  into  the 
kitchen. 

"^  He  wQl  hurt  himself!"  said  Fleda. 

'^  ril  protect  him ! — against  anything  but  budcwheat  bat- 
ter," said  Barby  with  a  grave  shake  of  her  head.  ^  Lasy 
folks  takes  the  most  pains,  I  tell  him.  But  it  would  be 
good  to  have  some  more  ground,  Fleda,  for  Philetus  says  he 
don't  care  for  no  dinner  when  he  has  griddles  to  breakfast 
and  there  ain't  anything  much  cheaper  than  that." 

^  Aunt  Lucy,  have  jovl  any  change  in  the  house  1"  said 
Fleda  that  same  day. 

^  There  isn't  but  three  and  sixpence,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitui 
with  a  pained  conscious  look.     ^^  What  is  wanting,  dear  1" 

"  Only  candles — Barby  has  suddenly  found  we  are  out, 
and  she  won't  have  any  more  made  before  to-morrow. 
Never  mind !" 

*^  There  is  only  that,"  repeated  Mrs.  Rossitur.  "  Huffh 
has  a  little  money  due  to  him  from  last  summer,  but  he 
Wasn't  been  able  to  get  it  yet.     You  may  take  that,  dear." 

"  No,"  said  Fle^ — "  we  mustn't.  We  might  want  it 
more." 

"  We  can  sit  in  the  dark  for  once,"  said  Hugh,  "  and  try 
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to  make  an  unooinmon  display  of  what  Dr  Quaokenboaa 
calls  *  sociality.'  ^ 

"No,"  said  Fleda,  who  had  stood  busily  thinking,— "  I 
am  going  to  send  Philetus  down  to  the  post-office  for  the 
paper  and  when  it  comes  I  am  not  to  be  balked  of  reading 
it — I've  made  up  my  mind !  We'll  go  right  off  into  the 
woods  and  get  some  pine  knots,  Hugh--come!  They 
make  a  lovely  light  You  get  us  a  couple  of  baskets  and 
tte  hatchet — I  wish  we  had  two — and  Pll  be  ready  in  no 
time.     That'll  do!" 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Charlton  had  provided  against  any 
future  deficiency  of  news  in  his  family.  Fleda  skipped 
away  and  in  five  minutes  returned  arrayed  for  the  expedi- 
tion, in  her  usual  out-of-door  working  trim,  namely, — an 
old  dark  merino  cloak,  almost  black,  the  effect  of  which  was 
continued  by  the  edge  of  an  old  dark  mousseline  below,  and 
rendered  decidedly  striking  by  the  contrast  of  a  large 
whitish  yam  shawl  worn  over  it ;  the  whole  crowned  with 
a  little  close-fitting  hood  made  of  some  old  silver-grey  silk, 
shaped  tight  to  the  head,  without  any  bow  or  furbelow  to 
break  the  outline.  But  such  a  face  within  side  of  it !  She 
came  almost  dancing  into  the  room« 

"  This  is  Miss  Ringgan  ! — as  she  appeared  when  she  was 
going  to  see  the  pine  trees.  Hugh,  don't  you  wish  you  had 
a  picture  of  me  T 

"  I  have  got  a  tolerable  picture  of  you,  somewhere,"  said 
Hugh. 

"  This  is  somebody  very  different  from  the  Miss  Ringgan 
that  went  to  see  Mrs.  Evelyn,  I  can  tell  you,"  Fleda  went 
on  gayly.  "  Do  you  know,  aunt  Lucy,  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  that  my  visit  to  New  York  was  a  dream,  and  the 
dream  is  nicely  folded  away  with  my  silk  dresses.  Now  I 
roust  go  tell  that  precious  Philetus  about  the  post-office — I 
am  80  comforted,  aunt  Lucy,  whenever  I  see  that  fellow 
staggering  into  the  house  under  a  great  log  of  wood  !  1 
have  not  he<»rd  anything  in  a  long  time  so  pleasant  as  the 
ringing  strokes  of  his  axe  in  the  yard.  Isn't  life  made  up 
of  little  things!" 

"  Why  don't  you  put  a  better  pair  of  shoes  on  V* 

"  Can't  afford  it,  Mrs.  Rossitur  I     You  are  extravagant  !* 

"  Go  and  put  on  my  India-rubbers." 
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**  No  tnit'am ! — the  rocks  would  cat  them  to  pieces.  I 
have  brought  my  mind  down  to— my  shoes." 

"  It  isn't  safe,  Fleda ;  you  might  see  somebody." 

^  Well  ma'am ! — But  I  tell  you  I  am  not  going  to  8e« 
anybody  but  the  chick-a-dees  and  the  snow-birds,  and 
there  b  great  simplicity  of  manners  preyailing  among 
them." 

The  shoes  were  changed,  and  Hugh  and  Fleda  set  forth, 
lingering  awhile  however  to  give  a  new  edge  to  their 
hatchet,  Fleda  turning  the  grindstone.  They  mounted 
then  the  apple-Orchard  nill  and  went  a  little  distance  along 
the  edge  of  the  table-land  before  striking  off  into  the  woods. 
They  had  stood  still  a  minute  to  look  over  the  little  white 
▼alley  to  the  snow-dressed  woodland  beyond. 

"This  is  better  than  New  York,  Hugh,"  said  Fleda. 

'^  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  said  another 
voice.  Fleda  turned  and  started  a  little  to  see  Mr.  Olmney 
at  her  side,  and  congratulated  herself  instantly  on  her  shoes. 

^  Mrs.  Kossitur  told  me  where  you  had  gone  and  gave 
me  permission  to  follow  you,  but  I  hardly  hoped  to  over- 
take you  so  soon." 

"  We  stopped  to  sharpen  our  tools,"  said  Fleda.  **  We.  are 
out  on  a  foraging  expedition." 

"  Will  you  let  me  help  you  ?" 

**  Certainly  ! — if  you  understand  the  business.  Do  you 
know  a  pine  knot  when  you  see  it  ?" 

He  laughed  and  shook  his  head,  but  avowed  a  wish  to 
learn. 

'^  Well,  it  would  be  a  charity  to  teach  you  anything 
wholesome,"  said  Fleda,  "  for  I  heard  one  of  Mr.  Olmney 's 
friends  lately  saying  that  he  looked  like  a  person  who  was 
in  danger  of  committing  suicide." 

"Suicide! — ^One  of  my  friends!" — he  exclaimed  in  the 
utmost  astonishment. 

"Yes,"  said  Fleda  laughing; — "and  there  b  nothing  like 
the  open  air  for  clearing  away  vapours." 

"  You  cannot  have  known  that  by  experience,"  said  ho 
looking  at  her. 

Fleda  shook  her  head  and  advising  him  to  take  nothing 
ibr  granted,  set  off  into  the  woods. 

Ijiey  were  in  a  beautiful  state.     A  light  snow  bat  an  inch 
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or  two  deep  had  fikllen  the  night  before;  the  air  had  been 
perfectly  still  duiing  the  day  ;  and  though  the  sun  was  out^ 
bright  and  mild,  it  had  done  little  but  glitter  on  the  earth's 
white  capping.  The  light  dry  flakes  of  snow  had  not  stir* 
red  from  their  first  resting-place.  The  long  branches  of  tha 
large  pines  were  just  tipped  with  snow  at  the  ends ;  <hi  tho 
smaller  evergreens  every  leaf  and  tuft  had  its  separate  crest. 
Stones  and  rocks  were  smoothly  rounded  over,  little  shrubs 
and  sprays  that  lay  along  the  ground  were  all  doubled  in 
white;  and  the  hemlock  branches,  bending  with  their 
feathery  burthen,  stooped  to  the  foreheads  of  the  party  and 
gave  them  the  freshest  of  salutations  as  they  brushed  by. 
The  whole  wood-scene  was  particularly  fair  and  graoefuL 
A  light  veil  of  purity,  no  more,  thrown  over  the  wilder- 
ness of  stones  and  stumps  and  bare  ground, — ^like  the  bless- 
ing of  charity,  covering  all  roughnesses  and  unsightlinesses— ^ 
like  the  innocent  unsullied  nature  that  places  its  light  shield 
between  the  eye  and  whatever  is  unequal,  unkindly,  and 
unlovely  in  the  world. 

*^  What  do  you  think  of  this  for  a  misanthropical  man, 
Mr.  Olmneyl  there's  a  better  tonic  to  be  found  in  the 
woods  than  in  any  remedies  of  man's  devising." 

"  Better  than  books  f  said  he. 

"  Certainly  ! — No  comparison." 

"  I  have  to  learn  that  yet." 

"  So  I  suppose,"  said  Fleda.  "  The  very  danger  to  be 
apprehended,  as  I  hear  sir,  is  from  your  running  a  tilt  into 
some  of  those  thick  folios  of  yours,  head  foremost. — ^There's 
no  pitch  there,  Hugh — ^you  may  leave  it  alone.  We  must 
go  on — there  are  more  yellow  pines  higher  up." 

^  But  who  could  give  such  a  strange  character  of  me  to 
you  ?"  said  Mr.  Olmney. 

^*  I  am  sure  your  wisdom  would  not  advise  me  to  tell 
you  that,  sir.     lou  will  find  nothing  there,  Mr.  Olmney." 

They  went  gayly  on,  careering  about  in  all  directions 
and  bearing  down  upon  every  promising  stump  or  dead 
pine  tree  they  saw  in  the  distance.  Hugh  and  Mr.  Olmney 
took  turns  in  the  labour  of  hewing  out  the  fat  pine  knots 
and  splitting  down  the  old  stumps  to  get  at  the  pitohy 
heart  of  the  wood ;  and  the  baskets  began  to  grow  hetivy. 
The  whole  party  wer^  in  excellent  spirits,  and  as  happy  at 
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dee-dee-dee,''  was  heard  whenever  they  paused  to  rest  and 
let  the  hatchet  be  still. 

^  How  one  .sees  everything  in  the  colour  of  one's  ow« 
spectacles,"  said  Fleda. 

^  May  I  ask  what  colour  yours  are  to-day  1"  said  Mr* 
Olmney. 

"  Rose,  I  think,"  said  Hugh. 

"  No,"  said  Fleda,  **  they  are  better  than  that — ^they  art 
no  worse  colour  than  the  snow's  own — they  shew  me  every- 
thing^just  as  it  is.     It  could  not  be  lovelier." 

"Then  we  may  conclude,  may  we  not,"  said  Mr.  01m« 
ney,  '^  that  you  are  not  sorry  to  find  yourself  in  Queec^y 
again  ?" 

'^  I  am  not  sorry  to  find  myself  in  the  woods  again. 
That  is  not  pitch,  Mr.  Olmney." 

"  It  has  the  same  colour, — and  weight" 

**  No,  it  is  only  wet — see  this  and  smell  of  it— do  you 
see  the  difference ?     Isn't  it  pleasant?" 

"  Everything  is  pleasant  to-day,"  said  he  smiling. 

'*  I  shall  report  you  a  cure.-  Come,  I  want  to  go  a  little 
higher  and  shew  you  a  view.  Leave  that,  Hugh, — we  have 
got  enough — " 

But  Hugh  chose  to  finish  an  obstinate  stump,  and  his 
companions  went  on  without  him.  It  was  not  very  fitr  up 
the  mountain  and  they  came  to  a  fine  look-out  point ;  the 
same  where  Fleda  and  Mr.  Carleton  had  paused  long  before 
on  their  quest  after  nuts.  The  wide  spread  of  country  was 
a  white  waste  now ;  the  delicate  beauties  of  the  snow  were 
lost  in  the  far  view  ;  and  the  distant  Catskill  shewed  win* 
trily  against  the  fair  blue  sky.  The  air  was  gentle  enough 
to  invite  them  to  stand  still,  afler  the  exercise  they  had 
taken,  and  as  they  both  looked  in  silence  Mr.  Olmney 
observed  that  his  companion's  &oe  settled  into  a  gptivity 
rather  at  variance  with  the  expression  it  had  worn. 

"  I  should  hardly  think,"  said  he  soflly,  "  that  you  were 
looking  through  white  spectacles,  if  you  had  not  told  us 
so." 

**0 — a  shade  may  come  over  what  one  is  looking  at 
vou  know,"  said  Fleda.  But  seeing  that  he  still  watohed 
her  inquiringly  she  adJed^ 
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'  I  do  not  tMnk  a  very  wide  landscape  Is  ever  gay  in  iti 
•fiect  upon  the  mind — do  you  1" 

^  Perhaps — I  do  not  know,"  said  he,  his  eyes  turning  to 
it  again  as  if  to  try  what  the  effect  was. 

^  My  thoughts  had  gone  back,"  said  Fleda,  "  to  a  time  a 
good  while  ago,  wh^i  I  was  a  child  and  stood  here  in  sum- 
mer weather — and  I  was  thinking  that  the  change  in  the 
landscape  is  something  like  that  which  years  make  in  the 
mind." 

^  But  you  have  not,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  known  any 
very  acute  sorrow  ?" 

^'  No—"  said  Fleda,  ^  but  that  is  not  necessary.  There  is 
a  gentle  kind  of  discipline  which  does  its  work  I  think  more 
surely." 

"  Thank  Grod  for  gentle  discipline !"  said  Mr.  Olmney ; 
*^  if  you  do  not  know  what  those  griefs  are  that  break  down 
mind  and  body  together." 

*^  I  am  not  unthankful,  I  hope,  for  anything,"  said  Fleda 
gently ;  *'  but  I  have  been  apt  to  think  that  after  a  crushing 
sorrow  the  mind  may  rise  up  again,  but  that  a  long-con- 
tinued though  much  lesser  pressure  in  time  breaks  the 
spring." 

He  looked  at  her  again  with  a  mixture  of  incredulous 
and  tender  interest,  but  her  face  did  not  belie,  her  words, 
strange  as  they  sounded  from  so  young  and  in  general  so 
bright-seeming  a  creature. 

^^ '  There  shall  no  evil  happen  to  the  just,' "  he  said  pres- 
ently and  with  great  sympathy. 

Fleda  flashed  a  look  of  gratitude  at  him — it  was  no 
more,  for  she  felt  her  eyes  watering  and  turned  them 
away. 

"You  have  not,  I  trust,  heard  any  bad  news  1" 

"No  sir— not  at  all!" 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  asking,  but  Mrs.  Rossitur  seemed  to 
be  in  less  good  spirits  than  usual." 

He  had  some  reason  to*  say  so,  having  found  her  in  a 
violent  fit  of  weeping. 

"  You  do  not  need  to  be  told,"  he  went  on,  "  of  the  need 
there  is  that  a  doud  should  now  and  then  come  over  this 
lower  scene— the  danger  that  if  it  did  not  our  eyes  would 
look  nowhere  else  ?" 


There  is  8i>mething  very  touching  in  hearing  •  kind  voice 
■ay  what  one  has  of^n  struggled  to  say  to  oneself. 

*'  1  know  It,  sir,''  said  Fleda,  her  words  a  Httle  choked,-— 
''and  one  may  not  wish  the  doud  away, — ^but  it  does  no4 
the  less  cast  a  shade  upon  the  fiice.  I  guess  Hugh  has 
worked  his  way  into  the  middle  of  that  stump  by  this 
time,  Mr.  Olmney.** 

They  rejoined  him ;  and  the  baskets  being  now  suffici- 
ently heavy  and  arms  pretty  well  tired  they  1^  the  further 
riches  of  the  pine  woKxb  unexplored  and  walked  sagely 
homewards.  At  the  brow  of  the  table-land  Mr.  Olmney 
left  them  to  take  a  shorter  cut  to  the  high-road,  having  & 
visit  to  make  which  the  shortening  day  warned  him  not  to 
defer. 

''  Put  down  your  basket  and  rest  a  minute,  Hugh,"  said 
Fleda.  ''I  had  a  world  of  things  to  talk  to  you  about, 
and  this  blessed  man  has  driven  them  all  out  of  mv 
head.'' 

^  But  you  are  not  sorry  he  came  along  with  us  1" 

"O  no.  We  had  a  very  good  time.  liow  lovely  it 
IS,  Hugh!  Look  at  the  snow  down  there— without  a 
track ;  and  the  woods  have  been  dressed  by  the  &iries.  O 
look  how  the  sun  is  glinting  on  the  west  side  of  that 
hiUock!" 

''  It  is  twice  as  bright  since  you  have  come  home,"  said 
Hugh. 

'^  The  snow  is  too  beautiful  to-day.  O  I  was  right  \  one 
may  grow  morbid  ovelr  books — ^but  I  defy  anybody  in  the 
eompany  of  those  chick-a-dees.  I  should  think  it  would 
be  hard  to  keep  quite  sound  in  the  city." 

'^Tou  are  glad  to  be  here  again,  aren't  you?"  said 
Hugh. 

**  Very !  O  Hugh ! — it  is  better  to  be  poor  and  have  one's 
feet  on  these  hills,  than  to  be  rich  and  shut  up  to  brick 
walls!" 

''  It  is  best  as  it  is,"  said  Hugh  quietly. 

**  Once,"  Fleda  went  on, — "'  one  feir  day  when  I  was  out 
iriving  in  New  York,  it  did  come  over  me  with  a  kind  of 
pang  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  have  plenty  of  money 
again  and  ce  at  ease ;  and  then,  as  I  was  looking  off  over 
that  pretty  North  river  to  the  other  shore,  I  bethought  mc^ 


A  lUde  that  a  righteous  man  hath  is  better  than  the  riohsi 
of  many  wicked.'  '* 

Hugh  did  not  answer,  for  the  &oe  she  turned  to  him 
in  its  half  tearful  half  bright  submission  took  away  his 
speech. 

^*  Why  YOU  cannot  have  enjoyed  yourself  as  much  as  we 
thought,  Fleda,  if  you  dislike  the  city  so  much  ?" 

"  Yes  I  did.  O  I  enjoyed  a  great  many  things.  I  en- 
joyed being  with  the  Evelyns,  i  ou  don't  know  how  much 
they  made  of  me,— every  one  of  them, — father  and  mother 
and  all  the  three  daughters — and  uncle  Orrin.  I  have  been 
well  petted,  I  can  tell  you,  since  I  have  been  gone." 

*4  am  glad  they  shewed  so  much  discrimination,"  said 
Hugh ;  "  they  would  be  puzzled  to  make  too  much  of  you." 

^*  I  must  have  been  in  a  remarkably  discriminating  soci- 
ety," said  Fleda,  *'  for  evenrbody  was  very  kind !" 

"  How  do  you  like  the  Evelyns  on  a  nearer  view  1" 

'*  Very  much  indeed ;  and  I  believe  they  really  love  me. 
Nothing  could  possibly  be  kinder,  in,  all  ways  of  shewing 
kindness.     I  shall  never  foi^et  it." 

"  Who  were  you  driving  with  that  day  ]"  said  Hugh* 

"Mr.  Thom.'^ 

"  Did  you  see  much  of  him  1" 

"Quite  as  much  as  I  wished.  Hugh  I  took  your 
advice." 

"  About  what  T  said  Hugh. 

"  I  carried  down  some  of  my  scribblings  and  sent  them 
to  a  Magazine." 

"  Did  you  I"  said  Hugh  looking  delighted.  "  And  will 
they  publish  them  ?" 

"1  don't  know,"  said  Fleda,  "that^s  another  matter.  I 
sent  them,  or  unde  Orrin  did,  when  I  first  went  down ;  and 
I  have  heard  nothing  of  them  yet."  * 

•*  You^hewed  them  to  uncle  Orrin  1" 

"  Couldn't  help  it,  you  know.     I  had  to." 

"And  what  did  he  say  to  them?" 

"Come! — I'm  not  going  to  be  cross-questioned,"  said 
Fleda  laughing.     "  He  did  not  prevent  my  sending  thenh" 

"  And  if  they  take  them,  do  you  expect  they  wiU  give 
anything  for  them  ? — the  Magazine  people  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  if  they  don't  they  shall  lutve  no  more — ^thaa 
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k  mjr  only  possible  induoement  to  let  them  be  printed.    Fot 
my  own  pleasure,  I  would  fer  rather  not** 

"  Did  you  sign  with  your  own  name  1" 

**  My  own  name ! — ^Yes,  and  desired  it  to  be  printed  in 
large  capitals.  What  are  you  thinking  of  1  No— I  hope 
you^ll  forgive  me,  but  I  signed  myself  what  our  friend  tta 
doctor  calls  *  Yugh.' " 

**  I'll  forgive  you  if  you'll  do  one  thing  for  me." 

*'Whatr 

"  Shew  me  all  you  have  in  your  portfolio — Do,  Heda-^ 
to-night,  by  the  light  of  the  pitch-pine  knots.  Why 
shouldn't  you  give  me  that  pleasure  ?  And  besides,  you 
know  Moliere  had  an  old  woman?" 

"  Well,'^  said  Fleda  with  a  face  that  to  Hugh  was  ex 
tremely  satisfactory, — "  we'll  see — ^I  suppose  you  might  as 
well  read  my  productions  in  manuscript  as  in  print.  But 
the}  are  in  a  terribly  scratchy  condition — they  go  some- 
times for  weeks  m  my  head  before  I  find  time  to  put 
them  down — ^you  may  guess  polishing  is  pretty  well  out  of 
the  question.  Suppose  we  try  to  get  home  with  these  bas- 
kets.^ 

Which  they  did. 

'*  Has  Philetus  got  home  f '  was  FledaV  first  question. 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  "  but  Dr.  Quackenboss  has 
been  here  and  brought  the  paper — he  was  at  the  post-office 
this  morning,  he  says.     Did  you  see  Mr.  Olmney  ?" 

^'  Yes  ma  am,  and  I  feel  he  has  saved  me  from  a  lame 
arm — those  pine  knots  are  so  heavy." 

^  He  is  a  lovely  young  man !"  said  Mrs.  Bossitui;  with 
uncommon  emphasis. 

''1  should  have  been  blind  to  the  fact,  aunt  Lucy,  if  you 
had  not  made  me  change  my  shoes.  At  present,  no  dis- 
paragement to  him,  I  feel  as  if  a  cup  of  tea  would  be  rather 
more  lovely  than  anything  else."  ^ 

*'  He  sat  with  me  some  time,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur ;  **  I 
was  afraid  he  would  not  overtake  you." 

Tea  was  ready,  and  only  waiting  for  Mrs.  Rossitur  to 
come  down  stairs,  when  Fleda,  whose  eye  was  carelessly 
running  along  the  columns  of  the  paper,  uttered  a  sudden 
■hout  and  covered  her  &oewith  it.  Hugh  looked  up  in 
astonishment,  but  Fleda  was  beyond  anything  but  exda- 
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ftiations,  laughing  and  flushing  to  the  very  roots  of  her 
hair. 

"  What  M  the  matter,  Fleda?" 

"  Why,"  said  Fleda, — "  how  comical ! — ^I  was  just  look* 
ing  over  the  list  of  articles  in  the  January  number  of  the 
•Excelsior'"— 

"  The '  Excelsior'  ?"  said  Hugh. 

"Yes — the  Magazine  I  sent  my  things  to — I  was  running 
over  their  advertisement  here,  where  tney  give  a  special 
puff  of  the  publication  in  general  and  of  several  things  in 
particular,  and  I  saw — ^here  they  speak  of  '  A  tale  of  thrill> 
mg  interest  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Lothbury,  unsurpassed,'  and  so 
forth  and  so  forth ;  '  another  valuable  communication  from 
Mr.  Charleston,  whose  first  acute  and  discriminating  paper 
all  our  readers  will  remember ;  the  beginning  of  a  new  tale 
from  the  infallibly  graceful  pen  of  Miss  Delia  Lawriston ; 
we  are  sure  it  will  be'  so  and  so ;  * "  Th^  wind^a  voicea^^  by 
our  new  correspondent  "  H'ugh,^^  has  a  deCicate  sweetness  that 
would  do  no  discredit  to  some  of  our  most  honoured  names  f* 
—What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

What  Hugh  thought  he  did  not  say,  but  he  looked  de* 
lighted,  and  came  to  read  the  grateful  words  for  himself. 

"  I  did  not  know  but  they  had  declined  it  utterly,"  said 
Fleda, — "  it  was  so  long  since  I  had  sent  it  and  they  had 
taken  no  notice  of  it ;  but  it  seems  they  kept  it  for  the  be> 
ginning  of  a  new  volume." 

** '  Would  do  no  discredit  to  some  of  our  most  honoured 
names' !"  said  Hugh.  "  Dear  Fleda,  I  am  very  glad !  Bui 
it  is  no  more  than  I  expected." 

"  Expected !"  said  Fleda.  "  When  you  had  not  seen  a 
line !  Hush — ^My  dear  Hugh,  aren't  you  hungry  1" 

The  tea,  with  this  spice  to  their  appetites,  was  wonder- 
fully relished;  and  Hugh  and  Fleda  kept  making  des- 
patches of  secret  pleasure  and  sympathy  to  each  other's 
eyes;  though  Fieda's  face  after  the  first  flush  had  fiided 
was  perhaps  rather  quieter  than  usual.  Hugh's  was  illu- 
minated. 

"  Mr.  Skillcom  is  a  smart  man  !"  said  Barby  coming  in 
irith  a  package, — "  he  has  made  out  to  go  two  miles  in  two 
hours  and  get  back  again  safe?" 

"  More  from  the  post-offioe !"  exclaimed  Fleda  pouncing 
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«poii  \% — "  oh  yes,  there  has  been  another  mail.  A  lett^ 
for  you,  aunt  Lucy !  from  uncle  Rolf! — We'll  forgive  him, 
Barby — ^And  here's  a  letter  for  me,  from  uncle  Orrin,  and 
•^yes — ^the  '  Excelsior.'  Hugh,  unde  Orrin  said  he  would 
send  it.  Now  for  those  blessed  pine  knots  !  Aunt  Lucji 
you  shall  be  honoured  with  the  one  whole  candle  the  house 
contains." 

The  table  soon  cleared  away,  the  basket  of  fat  fuel  was 
brought  in;  and  one  or  two  splinters  being  delicately 
insinuated  between  the  sticks  on  the  fire  a  very  brilliant 
illumination  sprang  out  Fleda  sent  a  congratulatory  look 
over  to  Hugh  on  the  other  side  of  the  ^replace  as  she 
cosily  established  herself  on  her  little  bench  at  one  comer 
with  her  letter;  he  had  the  Magazine.  Mrs.  Rossitnr 
between  them  at  the  table  with  her  one  candle  was  already 
insensible  to  all  outward  things. 

And  soon  the  other  two  were  as  delightfully  absorbed. 
The  bright  light  of  the  fire  shone  upon  three  motionless 
and  rapt  figures,  and  getting  no  greeting  from  them  went 
off  and  danced  on  the  old  cupboard  doors  and  paper  hang- 
ings, in  a  kindly  hearty  joviality  that  would  have  put  any 
number  of  stately  wax  candles  out  of  countenance.  There 
was  no  poverty  in  the  room  that  night.  But  the  people 
were  too  busy  to  know  how  cosy  they  were ;  till  Fleda 
was  ready  to  look  up  from  her  note  and  Hugh  had  gone 
twice  carefully  over  the  new  poem, — when  there  was  a 
sudden  giving  out  of  the  pine  splinters.  New  ones  were 
supplied  in  eager  haste  and  silence,  and  Hugh  was  begin- 
ning "  Hie  wind's  voices"  for  the  third  time  when  a  sofl- 
whispered  "•  Hugh !"  across  the  fire  made  him  look  over  to 
Fleda's  comer.  She  was  holding  up  with  both  hands  a 
iive-dallar  bank  note  and  just  shewing  him  her  eyes  over 
%t 

^  What's  that  ?"  said  Hugh  in  an  energetic  whisper. 

"  I  don't  know !"  said  Fleda,  shaking  her  head  comically ; 
— "  I  am  told  *  The  wind's  voices'  have  blown  it  here,  but 
privately  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  windfall  of  another  kuid." 

"  Whatr  said  Hugh  laughing. 

"  Uncle  Orrin  says  it  is  the  first  fmits  of  what  I  sent  to 
the  *  Excelsior,'  and  that  more  will  come ;  but  I  do  not  feel 
at  all  sore  that  it  is  entirely  the  growth  of  that  soil." 
17  » 


^  I  dare  sdj  it  is,^  said  Hugh ;  *'  I  am  sare  it  is  wortii 
more  than  that.     Dear  Fleda,  I  like  it  so  much !" 

Fleda  gave  him  such  a  smile  of  grateful  aflTection  ! — not 
at  all  as  if  she  deserved  his  praise  but  as  if  it  was  very 
pleasant  to  have. 

**'  What  put  it  into  your  head  ?  anything  in  particular  ?** 

"  No — nothing — ^I  was  looking  out  of  the  window  one 
day  and  seeing  the  willow  tree  blow ;  and  that  looked  over 
my  shoulder ;  as  you  know  Hans  Andersen  says  his  storiei 
did." 

**  It  is  just  like  you  ! — exactly  as  it  can  be." 

^  Things  put  themselves  in  my  head,"  said  Fleda,  tuck- 
ing another  splinter  into  the  fire.  '*  Isn't  thb  better  than  a 
cbandelier.1" 

"Ten  times!" 

"And  so  much  pleasanter  for  having  got  it  ourselves. 
What  a  nice  time  we  had,  Hugh?" 

**  Very.  Now  for  the  portfolio,  Fleda — come ! — mother 
b  &st ;  she  won't  see  or  near  anything.  What  does  &ther 
•ay,  mother  1" 

in  answer  to  this  they  had  the  letter  read,  which  indeed 
contained  nothing  remarkable  beyond  its  strong  expressions 
of  affection  to  each  one  of  the  little  &mily ;  a  cordial  which 
Mrs.  Rossitur  drank  and  grew  strong  upon  in  the  very  act 
of  reading.  It  is  pity  the  medicine  of  kind  words  is  not 
more  used  in  the  world — ^it  has  so  much  power.  Then, 
having  folded  up  her  treasure  and  talked  a  little  while 
about  it,  Mrs.  Rossitur  caught  up  the  Magazine  like  a  per- 
son who  had  been  famished  in  that  kind ;  and  soon  she  and 
it  and  her  tallow  candle  formed  a  trio  apart  from  all  the 
world  again.  Fleda  and  Hugh  were  safe  to  pass  most 
mysterious-looking  little  papers  from  hand  to  hand  right 
before  her,  though  they  had  the  care  to  read  them  behind 
newspapers,  and  exchanges  of  thought  and  feeling  went 
on  more  swiftly  still,  and  soflly,  across  the  fire.  Liooks, 
and  smiles,  and  whispers,  and  tears  too,  under  cover  of  a 
Tribune  and  an  Express.  And  the  blaze  would  die  down 
just  when  Hugh  had  got  to  the  last  verse  of  somethings 
and  then  while  impatiently  waiting  for  the  new  pine  splin* 
ters  to  catdi  he  would  tell  Fleda  how  much  he  liked  it,  or 
bow  beautifiil  he  thought  it  and  whisper  enqu«rie8  and 
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critical  questions;  till  the  fire  reached  the  &t  vein  and 
leaped  up  in  defiant  emulation  of  gas-lights  unknown,  and 
then  he  would  fidl  to  again  widi  renewed  gusto.  And 
Fleda  hunted  out  in  her  portfolio  what  bits  to  give  him 
first,  and  bade  him  as  she  gave  them  remember  this  and 
understand  that,  which  was  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind 
in  the  reading.  And  through  all  the  brightening  and  fitding 
blaze,  and  all  the  whispering,  congratulating,  explaining, 
and  rejoicing  going  on  at  her  side,  Mrs.  Kossitur  and  her 
tallow  candle  were  devoted  to  each  other,  happily  and  en- 
ffrossingly.  At  last  however  she  flung  the  Magazine  from 
her  and  turning  from  the  table  sat  looking  into  the  fire  with 
a  rather  uncommonly  careful  and  unsatisfied  brow. 

"  What  did  you  think  of  the  second  piece  of  poetry  there, 
mother  ?"  said  Hugh ;— "  that  ballad  1—'  The  wind's  voices' 
it  is  called." 

" '  The  wind's  voices'  1—1  don't  know— I  didn'  tread  it,  I 
believe." 

"  Why  mother !  I  liked  it  very  much.  Do  read  it- 
read  it  aloud." 

Mrs.  Rossitur  took  up  the  Magazine  again  abstractedly, 
and  read — 

**  *  Mamma,  what  makes  joar  fiioe  so  Bad  t 
The  Boand  of  the  wind  makes  me  feel  glad; 
Bat  whenever  it  blows,  as  grave  you  look. 
As  if  yoa  were  reading  a  sorrowftil  book.^ 

"  *  A  sorrowful  book  1  am  reading,  dear,^ 
A  book  of  weeping  and  pain  and  fear, — 
A  book  deep  printed  on  my  heart. 
Which  I  cannot  read  but  the  tears  will  start. 

^<That  breeze  to  my  ear  was  soft  and  mQd 
Just  so,  when  I  was  a  little  child: 
But  now  I  hear  in  its  fh^hening  oreath 
The  voices  of  those  that  sleep  in  death.' 

**  <  Mamma,'  said  the  chUd  with  shaded  brow, 
'  What  is  this  book  you  are  roading  nowt 
And  why  do  you  read  what  makes  you  ay  V 
•  My  child,  it  comes  up  before  my  eye. 

•*  *  'TIs  the  memory,  love,  of  a  fkr-off  day 
When  my  life's  best  fiiend  was  taken  away  y— 
Of  the  weeks  and  months  that  my  eyes  were  dim 
H'atching  tor  tidings— watching  for  him. 
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*^  *  Many  a  year  has  oome  and  pant 
Since  a  ahip  sailed  over  the  ocean  fast, 
Bound  for  a  port  on  England^s  ahore," 
8ho  sailed — ^bat  was  never  beard  of  mora.' 

^ '  Mamma^ — and  ahe  closer  pressed  her  sidef-^ 

*  Was  that  the  time  when  my  fisither  died  f— 
Is  it  his  ship  you  thlnlc  you  see  ? — 
Dearest  mamma— wonH  you  speak  to  me  f 

^Th^  lady  paused,  but  then  calmly  said, 

*  Yes  Lucy — the  sea  was  his  dying  bed. 
And  now  whenever  j[  hear  the  blast 

I  think  again  of  that  storm  long  past. 

•* 'The  winds'  fierce  bowlings  hurt  not  me, 
But  I  think  how  they  beat  on  the  pathless.  s«a«-«> 
Of  the  breaking  mast — of  the  partmg  rope,— 
Of  the  anxious  strife  and  the  railing  nope.* 

•*  •  Mamma,'  said  the  child  with  streaming  eyen, 

*  My  father  has  gone  above  the  skies ; 

And  yon  t^'U  me  this  world  is  mean  and  base 
Compared  with  heaven — ^that  blessed  place.' 

**  *  My  daughter,  I  know— 1  believe  it  all, — 
T  would  not  his  spirit  to  earth  recal. 
The  blest  one  he — ^his  storm  was  brief, — 
Mine,  a  long  tempest  of  tears  and  grien 

"  *  I  have  yon  my  dailing^I  shonld  not  sigh. 
I  have  one  star  more  in  my  doudv  sky. — 
The  hope  that  we  both  shall  join  him  tnere. 
In  that  perfect  rest  fVom  weeping  and  oare.' " 

**  Well  mother, — ^how  do  you  like  it  V*  said  Hugh  whoso 
•yes  gave  tender  witness  to  his  liking  for  it. 

"  It  is  pretty — "  said  Mrs.  Rossitur. 

Hugh  exclaimed,  and  Fleda  laughing  took  it  out  of  her 
hand.     * 

"  Why  mother !"  said  Hugh,— "it  is  Fleda's.** 

"  Fleda's  !^'  exdaimed  Mrs.  Rossitur,  ^latching  the  Mag- 
azine again.  "  My  dear  child,  I  was  not  dunking  in  the 
least  of  what  I  was  reading.     Fleda's ! — ^ 

She  read  it  over  anew,  with  swimming  eyes  this  time, 
and  then  clasped  Fleda  in  her  arms  and  gave  her,  not 
words,  but  the  better  reward  of  kisses  and  tears.  They  re- 
mained so  a  long  time,  even  till  Hugh  left  them  *,  and  t.*^^ 
Fleda  released  nom  her  aunt's,  embraoe  still  crouched  b/ 
her  side  with  one  arm  in  her  lap. 


They  both  sat  thooghtfiilly  looking  into  the  fire  till  it  had 
burnt  itself  out  and  nothing  but  a  gk>wing  bed  of  coals  re- 
mained. 

^  That  is  an  exoell^t  youmr  min !''  said  Mrs.  Roedtiir. 

"WhoT 

^Mr.  Olmney.  He  sat  with  me  some  time  after  yoa 
had  gone.'' 

"  So  you  said  before,''  said  Reda,  wondering  at  the 
troubled  expression  of  her  aunt's  face. 

"  lie  made  me  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  hesitating,— 
^  that  I  could  be  something  different  from  what  I  am — 1 
believe  I  should  be  a  great  deal  happier" — 

The  last  word  was  hardly  spoken.  .Fleda  rose  to  her 
knees  and  putting  both  arms  about  her  aunt  pressed  fiioe  to 
fece,  with  a  clinging  sympathy  that  told  how  very  near  her 
spirit  was ;  while  tears  from  the  eyes  of  both  fell  without 
measure. 

"  Dear  aunt  Lucy — dear  aunt  Lucy — I  wish  you  would! 
— ^I  am  sure  you  would  be  a  great  deal  happier — ^ 

But  the  mixture  of  feelings  was  too  mudi  for  Fleda;  her 
head  sank  lower  on  her  aunt's  bosom  and  she  wept  aloud. 

^  But  I  don't  know  anything  about  it !"  said  Mrs.  Ros- 
situr, as  well  as  she  could  speak, — "  I  am  as  ignorant  as  a 
child!—" 

*'  Dear  aunty  !  that  is  nothing — God  will  teach  you  if 
you  ask  him ;  he  has  promised.  Oh  ask  him,  aunt  Lucy ! 
1  know  you  would  be  happier ! — ^I  know  it  is  better — a  mil 
lion  times ! — to  be  a  child  of  God  than  to  have  everything 
in  the  world. — If  they  only  brought  us  that,  I  would  be  very 
glad  of  all  our  troubles  ! — ^indeed  I  would !" 

**  But  I  don't  think  I  ever  did  anything  right  in  my  life  !** 
said  poor  Mrs.  Rossitur. 

*'  Dear  aunt  Lucy  !"  said  Fleda,  straining  her  closer  and 
with  her  very  heart  gushing  out  at  these  words, — ^  decor 
aunty — Christ  came  for  just  such  sinners ! — for  just  such, 
as  you  and  I." 

"  ybw," — said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  but  speech  &iled  utterly, 
and  with  a  muttered  prayer  that  Fleda  would  help  her,  she 
sunk  her  head  upon  her  shoulder  and  sobbed  herself  into 
quietness,  or  into  exhaustion.  The  glow  of  the  firelight 
&ded  away  till  only  a  faint  sparkle  was  left  in  the  chimney. 
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There  was  not  another  word  spoken^  but  when  they  rose 
up,  with  such  kisses  as  gave  and  took  unuttered  alTeotiiHi, 
«x>unsel  and  sympathy,  they  bade  each  other  good*night. 

Fleda  went  to  her  window,  for  the  moon  rode  high  and 
her  childish  habit  had  never  been  forgotten.  But  surely  the 
face  that  looked  out  that  night  was  as  the  face  of  an  angel. 
In  all  the  pouring  moonbeams  that  filled  the  air,  she  could 
see  nothing  but  the  flood  of  God's  goodness  on  a  dark 
world.  And  her  heart  that  night  had  nothing  but  an  un- 
bounded and  unqualified  thanksgiving  for  all  the  **  gentle 
discipline"  they  had  felt ;  for  every  sorrow  and  weariness 
and  disappointment; — except  besides  the  prayer,  almost 
too  deep  to  be  put  into  words,  that  its  due  and  hoped-fot 
fruit  might  be  brought  forth  unto  perfection. 
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If  1  beoo  36  not  a  eui  m  well  aa  another  man,  a  plague  on  ny  bringtaf  v|k 

8iLiKanAA« 

EVERT  day  could  not  be  as  bright  as  the  last,  even  by 
the  help  of  pitch  pine  knots.  Hiey  blazed  indeed, 
many  a  time,  but  the  blaze  shone  upon  &ces  that  it  could 
not  sometimes  lisht  up.  Matters  drew  gradually  within  a 
smaller  and  smaller  compass.  Another  five  dollars  came 
from  unde  Orrin,  and  the  hope  of  more ;  but  these  were 
carefiilly  laid  by  to  pay  Philetus ;  and  for  all  other  wants  of 
the  household  excepting  those  the  &rm  supplied  the  family 
were  dependent  on  mere  driblets  of  sums.  None  came 
from  Mr.  Rossitur.  Hugh  managed  to  collect  a  very  little. 
That  kept  them  from  absolute  distress ;  that,  and  Fleda*a 
delicate  instrumentality.  Regular  dinners  were  given  up, 
fresh  meat  being  now  unheard-o^  unless  when  a  kind 
neighbour  made  them  a  present ;  and  appetite  would  have 
lagged  sadly  but  for  Fleda's  untiring  care.  She  thought  no 
time  nor  pains  ill-bestowed  which  could  prevent  her  aunt 
and  Hugh  from  feeling  the  want  of  old  comforts ;  and  her 
nicest  skill  was  displayed  in  varying  the  combinations  of 
their  very  few  and  simple  stores.  The  diversity  and  de 
iiv'ousness  of  her  bread-stufli,  Barby  said,  was  "beyond 
everything !"  and  a  cup  of  rich  coffee  was  found  to  cover 
all  deficiencies  of  removes  and  entremets;  and  this  was 
always  served,  Barby  said  further,  as  if  the  President  of 
the  tFn;:ed  States  was  expected.  Fleda  never  permitted 
the  least  slackness  in  the  manner  of  doing  this  or  anythici( 
else  that  she  could  contn^l. 
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Mr.  Plumfield  had  sent  down  an  opportune  present  of  a 
'fine  porker.  One  cold  day  in  the  beginning  of  February 
Fleda  was  busy  in  the  kitdien  making  something  for  din- 
ner, and  Hugh  at  another  table  was  vigorously  chopping 
sausage-meat. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  some  cake  again,''  said  Fleda. 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  ?"  said  Hugh,  chopping  away. 

"  No  eggs,  Mr.  Rossitur, — and  can't  afford  'em  at  two 
shillings  a  dozen.  I  believe  I  am  getting  discontented — I 
have  a  great  desire  to  do  something  to  distinguish  myself — 
I  would  make  a  plum  pudding  if  I  had  laisins,  but  there 
is  not  one  in  the  house. 

"You  can  cat  'em  up  to  Mr.  Hemps's  for  sixpence  a 
pound,"  said  Barby. 

But  Fleda  shook  her  head  at  the  sixpence  and  went  on 
moulding  out  her  biscuits  diligently. 

"  I  wish  Philetus  would  make  his  appearance  with  the 
cows — it  is  a  very  odd  thing  they  should  be  gone  since 
yesterday  morning  and  no  news  of  them." 

"  I  only  hope  the  snow  ain't  so  bright  it  ^  blind  his  eyes,** 
said  Barby. 

^'  There  he  is  this  minute,"  said  Hugh.  "  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  from  his  countenance  whether  successful  or  not." 

"  Well  where  are  the  cows,  Mr.  Skilloom  1"  said  Barby 
as  ho  came  in. 

"  I  have  went  all  over  town,"  said  the  person  addressed, 
"  and  they  ain't  no  place." 

"  Have  you  asked  news  of  them,  Philetus  1" 

"  I  have  asked  the  hull  town,  and  I  have  went  all  over, 
'till  I  was  a'most  beat  out  with  the  cold, — and  I  ha'n't  seen 
the  first  sight  of  'em  yet  I" 

Fleda  and  Hugh  exchanged  looks,  while  Barby  and  Mr. 
Skillcorn  entered  into  an  animated  discussion  of  nrobabili 
ties  and  impossibilities. 

"  If  we  should  be  driven  from  our  coffee  dinners  to  tea 
with  no  milk  in  it !" — said  Hugh  soflly  in  mock  dismay. 

"  Wouldn't !"  said  Fleda.  "  We'd  beat  up  an  egg  and 
f  ut  it  in  the  coffee." 

"  We  couldn't  afford  it,"  said  Hugh  smiling. 

"  CJould ! — cheaper  than  to  keep  the  cows.  I'll  ha^  e  some 
sugar  at  any  rate,  I'm  determined.     Philetus !" 


*'  I  wish,  when  you  have  got  a  good  pile  of  wood  chopped, 
jrcu  would  make  some  troughs  to  put  under  the  maple 
trees — ^you  know  how  to  make  them,  don't  you  P* 

"I  do!" 

^  I  wish  you  would  make  some — ^you  ha^e  pine  logs  out 
there  large  enough,  haven't  you  f ' 

^  They  hadn't  ought  to  want  much  of  it — ^there's  some 
gregious  hig  ones !" 

^^  I  don't  know  how  many  we  shall  want,  but  a  hundred 
or  two  at  any  rate ;  and  the  sooner  the  b^ter.  Do  you 
know  how  much  sugar  they  make  from  one  tree?" 

**  Wall  I  don't,"  said  Mr.  Skillcom,  with  the  air  of  a  per- 
son  who  was  at  &ult  on  no  other  point ; — ^  the  big  trees 
gives  more  than  the  little  ones — ^ 

Fleda's  eyes  flashed  at  Hugh,  who  took  to  chopping  in 
^leer  desperation ;  and  the  muscles  of  both  gave  them  full 
occupation  for  five  minutes.  Philetus  stood  comfortably 
warming  himself  at  the  fire,  looking  first  at  one  and  then 
at  the  other,  as  if  they  were  a  show  and  he  had  paid.for  it 
Barby  grew  impatient. 

^'  I  guess  this  cold  weather  makes  lazy  people  of  me  I" 
she  said  bustling  about  her  fire  with  an  amount  of  energy 
that  was  significant  It  seemed  to  signify  nothing  to  Phile- 
tus.     He  only  moved  a  little  out  of  the  way. 

^' Dideohover's  cleared  out,"  he  burst  forth  at  length 
abruptly. 

^  What !"  said  Fleda  and  Barby  at  once,  the  broom  and 
the  biscuits  standing  still. 

"Mr.  Didenhover." 

"  What  of  him  r 

"  He  has  tuk  himself  off  out  o'  town." 

"Where  tor 

"I  can't  tell  where  teu — ^he  lun't  combg  bad^  'tain't 
likely." 

"  How  do  you  know  1" 

"'Cause  he's  tuk  all  his  traps  and  went,  and  he  said 
fanning  didn't  pay  and  he  wa'n't  a  going  to  have  nothin' 
more  to  deu  with  it; — ^he  telled  Mis'  Simpson  so — he  lived 
to  Mis'  Simpson's ;  and  she  telled  Mr.  Ten  Eyck." 

**  Are  you  sure,  Philetus  ?" 
17*      . 
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**Siire  as  Section! — ^he  telled  Mis'  Simpson  so,  aod  sht 
telled  Mr.  Ten  Eyck ;  and  he's  cleared  out." 

Fleda  and  Hugh  again  looked  at  each  other.  Mr.  Skill- 
oom  ha  nng  now  delivered  himself  of  his  news  went  out  to 
the  woi  dyard. 

"  r  hope  he  ha'n't  carried  off  our  cows  along  with  him," 
said  Barby,  as  she  too  went  out  to  some  other  part  of  her 
premises. 

'^  He  was  to  have  made  us  quite  a  payment  on  the  first 
of  March,"  said  Fleda. 

*'  Yes,  and  that  was  to  have  gone  to  uncle  Orrin,"  said 
Hugh. 

*^  We  shall  not  see  a  cent  of  it  And  we  wanted  a  little 
of  it  for  ourselves. — ^I  have  that  money  from  the  Excelsior, 
but  I  can't  touch  a  penny  of  it  for  it  must  go  to  Philetus's 
wages.  What  Barby  does  without  hers  I  do  not  know — 
she  has  had  but  one  five  dollars  in  six  months.  Why  she 
stays  I  cannot  imagine ;  unless  it  is  for  pure  love." 

*'  As  soon  as  the  spring  opens  I  can  go  to  the  mill 
again,"  said  Hugh  afler  a  little  pause.  Fleda  looked  at 
him  sorrowfully,  and  shook  her  head  as  she  withdrew  her 
eyes. 

*^  I  wish  &ther  would  give  up  the  &rm,"  Hugh  went  on 
ander  his  breath.  "  I  cannot  bear  to  live  upon  uncle  Orrin 
«o." 

Fleda's  answer  was  to  clasp  her  hands.  Her  only  words 
we»'e,  "  Don't  say  anything  to  aunt  Lucy." 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  say  anything  to  anybody,"  said  Hugh. 
**  But  it  weighs  me  to  the  ground,  Fleda !" 

"  If  uncle  Rolf  doesn't  come  home  by  sp.ing — ^I  hope,  I 
hope  he  will ! — but  if  he  does  not,  I  will  take  desperate 
measures.  I  will  try  farming  myself,  Hugh.  I  have 
thought  of  it,  and  I  certainly  will.  I  will  get  Earl  Doug, 
lass  or  somebody  else  to  play  second  fiddle,  but  I  will  have 
but  one  head  on  the  farm  and  I  will  try  what  mine  if 
wo-th." 

*•  You  could  not  do  it,  Fleda." 

"  One  can  do  anything ! — ^with  a  strong  enough  motive," 

"  I'm  afraid  you'd  soon  be  tired,  Fleda." 

'^  Not  if  I  succeeded — ^not  so  tired  as  I  am  now." 

•*  Poor  Fleda !  I  dare  say  you  are  tired !" 
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^  It  wasn't  (hat  I  meant,''  said  Fleda,  slightly  drafting 
her  breath ; — ^^  I  meant  this  feeling  of  everything  going 
wrong,  and  uncle  Orrin,  and  all — ^" 

"  But  you  are  weary,"  said  Hugh  affecticmately  "  I  see 
it  in  your  face." 

^*  Not  so  much  body  as  mind,  afler  all.  Oh  Hugh !  thlb 
is  the  worst  part  of  being  poor ! — the  constant  occupation 
of  one's  mind  on  a  miserable  succession  of  trifles.  I  am  so 
weary  sometimes ! — If  I  only  had  a  nice  book  to  rest  my- 
self for  a  while  and  forget  tdl  these  things — I  would  give 
BO  much  for  it ! — " 

"  Dear  Fleda !  I  wish  you  had  !" 

"  That  was  one  delight  of  being  in  New  York — I  forgot 
all  about  money  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other — I  put  all 
that  away ; — and  not  having  to  think  of  meals  till  I  came 
to  eat  them.  You  can't  think  how  tired  1  get  of  ringing 
the  changes  on  pork  and  flour  and  Indian  meal  and  ^;gs 
and  vegetables! — " 

Fleda  looked  tired,  and  pale ;  and  Hugh  looked  sadly 
conscious  of  it. 

^' Don't  tell  aunt  Lucy  I  have  said  all  this!"  she  ex- 
claimed afler  a  moment  rousing  herself, — "  I  don't  always 
fi^l  so— only  once  in  a  while  I  get  such  a  fit — And  now  I 
have  just  troubled  you  by  speaking  of  it!" 

"  You  don't  trouble  any  one  in  uiat  way  very  often,  deai 
Fleda,"  said  Hugh  kissing  her. 

^  I  ought  not  at  all — you  have  enough  else  to  think  of-^ 
but  it  is  a  kind  of  relief  sometimes.  I  like  to  do  these 
things  in  ffeneral,^-on]y  now  and  then  I  get  tired,  as  I  was 
just  now,  I  suppose,  and  then  one  sees  everything  through 
a  different  medium." 

*'  I  am  afraid  it  would  tire  you  more  to  have  the  charge 
oi  Earl  Douglass  and  the  farm  upon  your  mind; — aIaI 
mother  could  be  no  help  to  you, — ^nor  I,  if  I  am  at  the 
mill." 

"But  there's  Seth  Plumfield.  O  Fve  thought  of  it  all. 
You  don't  know  what  I  am  up  to,  Mr.  Rossitur.  You  shall 
fee  how  I  will  manage — unless  uncle  Rolf  comes  home,  in 
which  case  I  will  very  sladly  forego  all  my  honours  and 
responsibilities  together." 

"  I  hope  he  wHl  come !"  said  Hugh. 
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But  this  hope  was  to  be  disappointed.  Mr.  Roe^Itn* 
wrote  again  about  the  first  of  March,  saTiiig  that  he  hoped 
to  make  something  of  his  lands  .n  Michigan,  and  that  he 
had  the  prospect  of  being  engaged  in  some  land  agencies 
which  would  make  it  worth  his  while  to  spend  the  summer 
there.  He  bade  his  wife  let  anybody  take  the  &rm  that 
could  manage  it  and  would  pay;  and  to  remit  to  J^u 
(rregory  whatever  she  should  receive  and  could  spare.  He 
hopSd  to  do  something  where  he  was. 

It  was  just  then  the  beginning  of  the  sugar  season  ;  and 
Mrs.  Douglass  having  renewed  and  urged  Earl's  offer  of 
help,  Fleda  sent  Philetus  down  to  ask  him  to  come  the 
next  day  with  his  team.  Seth  Plumfield's,  which  had 
drawn  the  wood  in  the  winter,  was  now  busy  in  his  own 
sugar  business.  On  Earl  Douglass's  ground  there  happened 
to  be  no  maple  trees.  His  lands  were  of  moderate  ezteni 
and  almost  entirely  cultivated  as  a  sheep  &rm ;  and  l^lr. 
Douglass  himself  though  in  very  comfortable  circumstancea 
was  in  the  habit  of  assisting,  on  advantageous  terms,  all 
the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Philetus  came  back  again  in  a  remarkably  short  time ; 
and  announced  that  he  -had  met  Dr.  Quackenboss  in  the 
way,  who  had  offered  to  come  with  h%9  team  for  the  desired 
service. 

"Then  you  have  not  been  to  Mr.  Douglass's?" 

"I  have  not,"  said  Philetus; — "I  thought  likely  you 
wouldn't  calculate  to  want  him  teu." 

"  How  came  the  doctor  to  know  what  yov  were  going 
forr 

« I  told  him." 

"  But  how  came  you  to  tell  him  1" 

"  Wall  I  guess  he  had  a  mind  to  know,"  said  Philetus, 
"  so  I  didn't  keep  it  no  closer  than  I  had  teu." 

*  "  Well,"  said  Fleda  biting  her  lips,  "  you  will  have  to  go 
down  to  Mr.  Douglass's  nevertheless  Philetus,  and  tell  him 
the  doctor  is  coming  to-morrow  but  I  should  be  very  much 
obliged  to  him  if  he  will  be  here  next  day.     Will  you  1'' 

"Yes  marm  1" 

"  Now  dear  Hugh,  will  you  make  me  those  little  spouta 
for  the  trees ! — of  some  dry  wood — ^you  can  get  plenty  out 
here.     You  want  to  split  them  up  with  a  holloa  dii^l 
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about  a  quarter  of  an  iadi  thick,  and  a  little  more  tlim  hall 
an  inch  broad.     Ha^e  jou  got  a  hollow  chisel  1*' 

''  No,  but  I  can  get  one  up  the  hill.  Whj  must  it  b« 
hollow  V 

**  To  moke  little  spouts,  you  know, — for  the  sap  to  run 
in.  And  then,  my  dear  Hugh !  they  must  be  sharpened  al 
one  end  so  as  to  fit  where  the  chisel  goes  in — I  am  afraid  I 
have  given  you  a  day's  work  of  it.  How  sorry  I  am  you 
must  go  to-morrow  to  the  mill ! — and  yet  I  am  glad  too." 

**  Why  ne^d  you  go  round  yourself  with  these  people?" 
■aid  Hugh.     "  I  don't  see  the  sense  of  it" 

"  They  don't  know  where  the  trees  are,"  said  Fleda. 

"I  am  sure  I  do  not.     Do  you  1" 

"  Perfectly  well.  And  besides,"  said  Fleda  laughing,  "  I 
should  have  great  doubts  of  the  discreetness  of  Philetus's 
auger  if  it  were  left  to  his  simple  direction!  I  have  no 
notion  the  trees  would  yield  their  sap  as  kindly  to  him  as 
to  me.     But  I  didn't  bai^in  for  Dr.  Quackenboss." 

Dr.  Quackenboss  arrived  punctually  the  next  morning 
with  his  oxen  and  sled ;  and  by  the  time  it  was  loaded  with 
the  sap-troughs,  Fleda  in  her  black  cloak,  yam  shawl,  and 
grey  little  hood  came  out  of  the  house  to  the  wood-yard. 
Earl  Douglass  was  there  too,  not  with  his  team,  but 
merely  to  see  how  matters  stood  and  give  advice. 

"  Good  day,  Mr.  Douglass !"  said  the  doctor.  **  You  see 
I'm  so  fortunate  as  to  have  got  the  start  of  you." 

"  Very  goodj'  said  Earl  contentedly, — "  you  may  have 
it; — the  start's  one  thing  and* the  pull's  another.  Fm 
willin'  anybody  should  have  the  start,  but  it  takes  a  pull  to 
know  whether  a  man's  got  stuff  in  him  or  no." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1"  said  the  doctor. 

"  I  don't  mean  nothin'  at  all.  You  make  a  start  to4ay 
and  111  come  ahint  and  take  the  pull  to-morrow.  Ha'  you 
got  any  thin'  to  boil  down  in,  Fleda  ? — there's  a  Potash  kit- 
tle somewheres,  ain't  there  1  I  guess  there  is.  There  is  in 
most  houses." 

"There  is  a  large  kettle — ^I  suppose  large  enough,"  said 
Fleda. 

"  That'll  do,  I  guess.  Well  what  do  you  calculate  to  put 
the  syrap  in? — ha'  you  got  a  good  big  cask,  or  plenty  o 
tubs  and  that?  or  will  you  sugar  off  the  hul!  lot  every  night 
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and  fix  it  that  way  1  You  must  do  one  thing  or  t'othoTi 
and  it's  good  to  know  what  you're  a  goin'  to  do  afore  you 
come  to  do  it." 

"  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Douglass,"  said  Fleda ; — **  whichever 
is  the  best  way — ^we  have  no  cask  lai^e  enough,  I  am 
afraid." 

"  Well  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do— I  know  where  there's  a 
tub,  and  where  they  ain't  usin'  it  nother,  and  I  reckon  I  can 
get  'em  to  let  me  have  it — ^I  reckon  I  can — and  I'll  go  round 
for't  and  fetch  it  here  to-morrow  momin'  when  I  come  with 
the  team.  Twon't  be  much  out  of  my  way.  It's  more 
handier  to  leave  the  sugarin'  off  till  the  next  day  ;  and  it 
had  ought  to  have  a  settlm'  besides.  Where'll  you  have 
your  fire  built  % — in  doors  or  out  1" 

"  Out — I  would  rather,  if  we  can.     But  can  we  ?" 

'*  La,  'tain't  nothin'  easier — it's  as  easy  out  as  in — ^all 
vou've  got  to  do  is  to  take  and  roll  a  couple  of  pretty  sized 
billets  for  your  fireplace,  and  stick  a  couple  o'  crotched 
sticks  for  to  hang  the  kittle  over — ^I'd  as  lieve  have  it  out 
as  in,  and  if  anythin'  a  leetle  liever.  If  you'll  lend  me 
Philetus  me  and  him'll  fix  it  all  ready  agin  you  come  back 
— 'tain't  no  trouble  at  all — and  if  the  sticks  ain't  here  we'll 
go  into  the  woods  afler  'em,  and  have  it  all  sot  up." 

But  Fleda  represented  that  the  services  of  Philetus  were 
just  then  in  requisition,  and  that  there  would  be  no  sap 
Drought  home  till  to-morrow. 

"  Very  good !"  said  Earl  amicably, — "  very  good !  it's 
just  as  easy  done  one  day  as  another — it  don't  make  no 
difference  to  me,  and  if  it  makes  any  difference  to  you,  of 
course  we'll  leave  it  to-day,  and  there'll  be  time  enough  to 
do  it  to-morrow  ;  me  and  him  '11  knock  it  up  iu  a  whistle.-— 
What's  them  little  shingles  for?" 

Fleda  explained  the  use  and  application  of  Hugh's  mimio 
■pouts.  He  turned  one  about,  whistling,  while  he  listened 
to  her. 

"That's  some  o"  Seth  Plumfield's  new  jigs, ain't  it  I 
wonder  if  he  thinks  low  the  sap's  a  goin  to  ruft  any  sweeter 
out  o'  that  'ere  than  it  would  off  the  end  of  a  chip  that  wa'&'l 
quite  so  handsome !" 

"No,  Mr.  Douglass,"  said  Fleda  smiling, — "he  only 
thmks  thtft  this  will  catch  a  little  more." 
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*'  His  sugar  won*t  never  tell  where  it  oome  from,"  re. 
marked  Earl,  throwing  the  spout  down.  "Well, — ^you 
shall  see  more  o'  me  to-morrow.  Good-bye,  Dr.  Quaok 
enboss !'' 

^Do  you  contemplate  Uie  refining  process?"  said  the 
doctor,  as  they  moved  off. 

"  I  have  often  contemplated  the  want  of  it,*'  said  Fleda ; 
^  but  it  is  best  not  to  try  to  do  too  much.  I  should  like  to 
make  sure  of  something  worth  refining  in  the  first  place." 

"  Mr.  Douglass  and  I,"  said  the  doctor, — "  1  hope — ac- 
he's a  very  good-hearted  man,  Miss  Fleda,  but,  ha !  ha ! — 
he  wouldn't^  suffer  loss  from  a  little  refining  hims>elf. — Haw ! 
you  rascal — where  are  you  going !     Haw !  I  tell  ye — " 

"  I  am  very  sorry.  Dr.  Quackenboss,"  said  Fleda  when 
she  had  the  power  and  the  chance  to  speak  again, — **  I  am 
▼ery  sorry  you  should  have  to  take  this  trouble ;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  art  of  driving  oxen  is  not  among  Mr.  Skill- 
corn's  accomplishments." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Ringgan  !"  said  the  doctor,  "  I — ^i'— 
nothing  I  assure  you  could  give  me  greater  pleasure  than 
to  drive  my  oxen  to  any  place  where  you  would  like  to 
have  them  go." 

Poor  Fleda  wished  she  could  have  despatched  them 
and  him  in  one  direction  while  she  took  another ;  the  art 
of  driving  oxen  quietly  was  certainly  not  among  the  doctor's 
accomplishments.  She  was  almost  deafened.  She  tried  to 
escape  from  the  immediate  din  by  running  before  to  shew 
Philetus  about  tapping  the  trees  and  fixing  the  little  spouts, 
but  it  was  a  longer  operation  than  she  had  counted  upon, 
and  by  the  titne  they  were  ready  to  leave  the  tree  the  doc- 
tor was  gee-hawing  alongside  of  it ;  and  then  if  the  next 
maple  was  not  within  sight  she  could  not  in  decent  kindness 
leave  him  alone.  The  oxen  went  slowly,  and  though  Fleda 
managed  to  have  no  delay  longer  than  to  throw  down  a 
trough  as  the  sled  came  up  with  each  tree  which  she  and 
Philetus  had  tapped,  the  business  promised  to  make  a  long 
day  of  it.  It  might  have  been  a  pleasant  day  in  pleas, 
ant  company ;  but  Fleda's  spirits  were  down  to  set  out 
with,  and  Doctor  Quackenboss  was  not  the  person  to  give 
them  the  needed  spring ;  his  long-winded  complimentary 
speeches  had  not  interest  enough  even  to  divert  her.     She 
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felt  that  she  was  entering  upon  an  untried  and  most 
weighty  undertaking ;  charging  her  time  and  thoughts  with 
a  burthen  they  could  well  spare.  Her  enei^ies  did  not  flag, 
but  the  spirit  that  should  have  sustained  them  was  nol 
strong  enough  for  the  task. 

It  was  a  blustering  day  of  early  March ;  with  that  imcbm- 
promising  brightness  of  sky  and  land  which  has  no  shadow 
of  sympathy  with  a  heart  overcast.  The  snow  still  lay  a 
fi^K>t  thick  over  the  ground,  thawhig  a  little  in  sunny  spots; 
the  trees  quite  bare  and  brown,  the  buds  even  of  the  early 
maples  hardly  shewing  colour ;  the  blessed  evergreens  alone 
doing  their^utmost  to  redeem  the  waste,  and  speaking  of 
patience  and  fortitude  that  can  brave  the  blast  and  outstand 
the  long  waiting  and  cheerfully  bide  the  time  when  "  the 
winter  shall  be  over  and  gone."  Poor  Fleda  thought  they 
were  like  her  in  their  circumstances,  but  she  feared  she  was 
not  like  them  in  their  strong  endurance.  She  looked  at  the 
pines  and  hemlocks  as  she  passed,  as  if  they  were  curious 
preachers  to  her ;  and  when  she  had  a  chance  she  prayed 
quietly  that  she  might  stand  faithfully  like  them  to  cheer  a 
desolation  far  wprse  and  she  feared  far  more  abiding  than 
snows  could  make  or  melt  away.  She  thought  of  Hugh, 
alone  in  his  mill-work  that  rough  chilly  day,  when  the  wind 
stalked  through  the  woods  and  over  the  country  as  if  it  had 
been  the  personification  of  March  just  come  of  age  and  taking 
possession  of  his  domains.  She  thought  of  her  uncle,  doing 
what  ? — in  Michigan, — ^leaving  them  to  fight  with  difficulties 
as  they  might, — why  1 — why  ?  and  her  gentle  aunt  at  home 
sad  and  alone,  pining  for  the  want  of  them  u'll,  but  most  of 
him,  and  fading  with  their  fortunes.  And  Fldda's  thoughts 
travelled  about  from  one  to  the  other  and  dwelt  with  them 
all  by  turns  till  she  was  heart-sick  ;  and  tears,  tears,  fell  hot 
on  the  snow  many  a  time  when  her  eyes  had  a  mementos 
shield  from  the  doctor  and  his  somewhat  more  obtuse  coadju- 
tor. She  felt  half  superstitiously  as  if  with  her  taking  the 
farm  were  beginning  the  last  stage  of  their  falling  prospectS| 
which  would  leave  them  with  none  of  hope's  colouring. 
Not  that  in  the  least  she  doubted  her  own  ability  and  success ; 
but  her  uncle  did  not  deserve  to  have  his  affairs  prosper 
under  such  a  system  and  she  had  no  &ith  that  they  would. 

^*It  \i  most  grateful,"  said  the  doctor  with  that  sidewaj 
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twist  of  )u8  jaw  and  his  head  at  once,  Id  narmony, — ^"it  is  a 
most  grateful  thing  to  see  such  a  young  lady — Haw !  ther^ 
now ! — ^what  are  you  about  ?  haw, — ^haw  then ! — It  is  a  most 
grateful  thing  to  see'' — 

But  Fleda  was  not  at  his  side ;  she  had  bounded  away  and 
was  standing  under  a  great  maple  tree  a  little  ahead,  makintf 
sure  that  Philetus  screwed  his  auger  up  into  the  tree  instead 
ofdoton,  which  he  had  several  times  shewed  an  unreasonable 
desire  to  do.  The  doctor  had  steered  his  oxen  by  her  little 
grey  hood  and  black  cloak  all  the  day.    He  made  for  it  now. 

"  Have  we  arrived  at  the  termination  of  our — a — adven- 
ture?" said  he  as  he  came  up  and  threw  down  the  last 
trough. 

"  Why  no,  sir,"  said  Fleda,  **  for  we  have  yet  to  get  home 
again." 

"  Tain't  so  fur  going  that  way  as  it  were  this'n,"  said 
Philetus.     "  My !  ain't  I  glad." 

" Glad  of  what?"  said  the  doctor.  ** Here's* Miss  Ring- 
gan's  walked  the  whole  way,  and  she  a  lady — ^ain't  you 
ashamed  to  speak  of  being  tired?" 

"  I  ha'n't  said  the  first  word  o'  being  tired !"  said  Philetus 
in  an  injured  tone  of  voice, — "but  a  man  ha'n't  no  right  to 
kill  hisself,  if  he  ain't  a  gal !" 

"  I'll  qualify  to  your  being  safe  enough,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  But  Miss  Ringgan,  my  dear,  you  are— a — you  have  lost 
something  since  you  came  out — " 

"  What  ?"  said  Fleda  laughing.     "  Not  my  patience  ?" 

"  No, "  said  the  doctor,  "  no, — ^you're — a — ^you're  an 
angel !  but  your  cheeks,  my  dear  Miss  Ringgan,  shew  that 
you  have  exceeded  your — ^a — " 

"  Not  my  intentions,  doctor,"  said  Fledii  lightly.  "  I  am 
very  well  satisfied  with  our  day's  work,  anJL  with  my  share 
of  it,  and  a  cup  of  cofiee  will  make  me  qoite  up  again. 
Don't  look  at  my  cheeks  till  then." 

"  I  shall  disobey  you  constantly,"  9aid  the  doo^nr  j — •*  but, 
my  dear  Miss  Fleda,  we  must  give  you  some  fej?oHes  for 
reaching  home,  or  Mrs.  Rossitur  ^ill  be — «— distr«»ssed 
when  she  sees  them.  Might  I  propose — that  you  shc'»ld 
|ust  bear  your  weight  on  this  wood  sled  and  let  my  oxen 
atd  me  have  the  honouiw-The  cup  of  cofiee,  I  am  conhJeiit 
would  be  at  your  lips  considerably  eailier — " 
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^The  sun  won't  be  a  great  haighth  by  the  tin^e  we  gel 
there,*'  said  Philetus  'ji  a  cynical  manner;  '*and  I  haVttoDk 
JVe  first  thing  to-day  !" 

"  Well  who  has  1"  said  the  doctor ;  "  you  ain't  the  only 
one.  Follow  your  nose  down  hill,  Mr.  Skilloom,  and  it'll 
smell  supper  directly.  Now,  my  dear  Miss  Bin^^an ! — ^will 
you  ]" 

Fleda  hesitated,  but  her  relaxed  energies  warned  her  not 
to  despise  a  homely  mode  of  relief  The  wood-sled  was 
pretty  clean,  and  the  road  decently  good  over  the  snow.  So 
Jbleda  gathered  her  cloak  about  her  and  sat  down  flat  on  the 
bottom  of  her  rustic  vehicle ;  too  grateful  for  the  rest  to 
care  if  there  had  been  a  dozen  people  to  laugh  at  her ;  but 
the  doctor  was  only  delighted,  and  Philetus  regarded  every 
social  phenomenon  as  coolly  and  in  the  same  business  light 
as  he  would  the  butter  to  his  bread,  or  any  other  infallible 
every-day  matter. 

Fleda  was  very  glad  presently  that  she  had  taken  this 
plan,  for  besides  toe  rest  of  body  she  was  happily  re- 
lieved from  all  necessity  of  speaking.  The  doctor  though 
.wt  a  few  paces  off  was  perfectly  given  up  to  the  care  of 
his  team,  in  the  intense  anxiety  to  shew  his  skill  and  gal- 
lantry in  saving  her  harmless  from  every  ugly  place  in  the 
road  that  threatened  a  jar  or  a  plunge.  Why  his  oxen  didn't 
go  distracted  was  a  question ;  but  the  very  vehemence  and 
iteration  of  his  cries  at  last  drowned  itself  in  Fleda's  ear 
and  she  could  hear  it  like  the  wind's  roaring,  without  think* 
ing  of  it.  She  presently  subsided  to  that.  With  a  weary 
frame,  and  with  that  peculiar  quietness  of  spirits  that  comes 
upon  the  ending  of  a  day's  work  in  which  mind  and  body 
have  both  been  busily  engaged,  and  the  sudden  ceasing  of 
any  call  upon  either,  fancy  asked  no  leave  and  dreamily^ 
roved  hither  and  thither  between  the  material  and  the  spirit 
world ;  the  will  too  subdued  to  stir.  Days  gone  by  came 
marshalling  their  scenes  and  their  actors  before  her ;  again 
she  saw  herself  a  little  child  under  those  same  trees  that 
stretched  their  ^reat  black  arms  over  her  head  and  swaying 
their  tops  in  the  wind  seemed  to  beckon  her  back  to  the 
past.  They  talked  of  their  old  owner,  whose  steps  had  so 
often  passed  beneath  them  with  her  own  light  tread, — light 
now,  but  how  dancing  then ! — ^by  his  side ;  and  of  her  fiither 
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whose  hand  perhaps  had  long  ago  tapped  those  very  trees 
where  she  had  noticed  the  old  closed-up  scars  of  the  axe. 
At  any  rate  his  boyhood  had  rejoiced  there,  and  she  could 
look  back  to  one  time  at  least  in  his  ^manhood  when  she 
had  taken  a  pleasant  walk  with  him  in  summer  weather 
among  those  same  woods,  in  that  very  ox-track  she  believed. 
Gone — two  generations  that  she  had  known  there ;  hopes 
and  fears  and  disappointments,  akin  to  her  own,  at  rest,— 
as  hers  would  be ;  and  how  sedately  the  old  trees  stood 
telling  her  of  it,  and  waving  their  arms  in  grave  and  gentle 
commenting  or  the  folly  of  anxieties  that  came  and  went 
with  the  wind.  Fleda  agreed  to  it  all ;  she  heard  all  they 
said ;  and  her  own  spirit  was  as  sober  alid  quiet  as  their 
quaint  moralizing.  She  felt  as  if  it  would  never  dance 
again. 

The  wind  had  greatly  abated  of  its  violence ;  as  if  satis- 
fied  with  the  shew  of  strength  it  had  given  in  the  morning 
it  seemed  willing  to  make  no  more  commotion  that  day. 
The  sun  was  £u*  on  his  way  to  the  horizon,  and  many  a 
broad  hill-side  slope  was  in  shadowy  the  snow  had  blown 
or  melted  from  off  the  stones  and  rocks  leaving  all  their 
roughness  and  bareness  unveiled ;  and  the  white  crust  of 
snow  that  lay  between  them  looked  a  cheerless  waste  in  the 
shade  of  the  wood  and  the  hill.  But  there  were  other  spots 
where  the  sunbeams  struck  and  bright  streams  of  light  ran 
between  the  trees,  smiling  and  making  them  smile.  And 
as  Fleda's  eye  rested  there  another  voice  seemed  to  say, 
"At  evening-time  it  shall  be  light," — and  "Sorrow  may 
endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning."  She 
could  have  cried,  but  spirits  were  too  absolutely  at  an  ebb. 
She  knew  this  was  partly  physical,  because  she  was  tired 
and  faint,  but  it  could  not  the  better  be  overcome.  Yet 
those  streaks  of  sunlight  were  pleasant  company,  and  Fleda 
watched  them,  thinking  how  bright  they  used  to  be  once ; 
till  the  oxen  and  sled  came  out  from  the  woods,  and  she 
could  see  the  evening  colours  on  the  hill-tops  beyond  the 
village,  lighting  up  the  whole  landscape  with  promise  of  the 
morrow.  She  thought  her  day  had  seen  its  brightest ;  but 
she  thought  too  that  if  she  must  know  sorrows  it  was  a 
very  great  blessing  to  know  them  at  Queediy. 
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Hie  smoke  of  the  dumney-tops  came  in  sight,  and  tuoay 
went  home, — a  few  minutes  before  her. 

^^  I  wonder  what  you'll  take  and  do  to  yourself  next  !^ 
said  Darby  in  extreme  vexation  when  she  saw  her  oome  in. 
"  You're  as  white  as  the  wall, — and  as  cold,  ain't  you  ?  Fd 
ha'  let  Philetus  cut  all  the  trees  and  drink  all  the  sap  after- 
wards. I  wonder  which  you  think  is  the  worst,  the  want 
o*  you  or  the  want  o'  sugar." 

A  day's  headache  was  pretty  sure  to  visit  Fleda  after 
any  over-exertion  or  exhaustion,  and  the  next  day  justified 
Barby's  fears.  She  was  the  quiet  prisoner  of  pain.  But 
Earl  Douglass  and  Mr.  Skillcom  could  now  do  without  her 
in  the  woods;  and  her  own  part  of  the  trouble  Fleda 
always  took  with  speechless  patience.  She  had  the  mixed 
comfort  that  love  could  bestow ;  Hudi's  sorrowful  kiss  and 
look  before  setting  off  for  the  mill,  Mrs.  Rossitur's  caress 
ing  care,  and  Barby's  softened  voice,  and  sympathizing 
hand  on  her  brow,  and  hearty  heart-speaking  kiss  and 
poor  little  King  lay  all  day  with  his  head  in  her  lap,  casting 
grave  wistful  glances  pp  at  his  mistress's  face  and  licking 
her  hand  with  intense  ejection  when  even  in  her  distress  it 
stole  to  his  head  to  reward  and  comfort  him.  He  never 
would  budge  from  her  side,  or  her  feet,  till  she  could  move 
herself  and  he  knew  that  she  was  well.  As  sure  as  King 
oame  trotting  into  the  kitchen  Barby  used  to  look  into  the 
other  room  and  say,  "  So  you're  better,  ain't  you,  Fleda  1 
I  knowed  it !"  ^ 

After  hours  of  suffering  the  fit  was  at  last  over ;  and  in 
the  evening,  though  looking  and  feeling  racked,  Fleda 
would  go  out  to  see  the  sap-boilers.  Earl  Douglass  and 
Philetus  had  had  a  very  good  day  of  it,  and  now  were  in 
full  blast  with  the  evening  part  of  the  work.  The  weather 
was  mild,  and  having  the  stay  of  Hugh's  arm  Fleda  grew 
too  amused  to  leave  them. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  scene.  The  sap-boilers  had  planted 
themselves  near  the  cellar  door  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house  from  the  kitchen  door  and  the  wood-yard ;  the  casks 
and  tubs  for  syrup  being  under  cover  there ;  and  there  they 
had  made  a  most  picturesque  work-place.  Two  strong 
crotched  sticks  were  stuck  in  the  ground  some  six  or  eight 
feet  apart,  and  a  pole  laid  upon  them,  to  which  by  the  help 
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«f  some  very  rustio  hooks  two  enormous  iron  kettles  wert 
slung.  Under  them  a  fine  fire  of  smallish  split  sticks  was 
doing  duty,  kept  in  order  by  a  couple  of  huge  loss  which 
walled  it  in  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other.  It  was  a 
dark  night,  and  the  fire  painted  all  this  in  strong  lights  and 
shaiows;  threw  a  &int  &ding  Aurora4ike  light  oyer  the 
snow,  beyond  the  shade  of  its  log  barriers ;  glimmered  by 
turns  upon  the  paling  of  the  garden  fence,  whenever  the 
dark  figures  that  were  passing  and  repassing  between  gave 
it  a  chance ;  and  invested  the  cellar-opening  and  the  out- 
standing comer  of  the  house  with  striking  and  unwonted 
dignity,  in  a  light  that  revealed  nothing  except  to  the 
imagination.  Nothing  was  more  fancifiilly  dignified  or 
more  quaintly  travestied  by  that  light  than  the  figures 
around  it,  busy  and  flitting  about  and  shewing  themselves 
in  every  novel  variety  of  grouping  and  colouring.  There 
was  Earl  Douglass,  not  a  hair  diflerent  from  what  he  was 
every  day  in  reality,  but  with  his  dark  skin  and  eyes,  and  a 
hat  that  like  its  master  had  concluded  to  abjure  all  fikshions 
and  perhaps  for  the  same  reason,  he  looked  now  like  any 
bandit  and  now  in  a  more  pacific  view  could  pass  for  noth- 
ing less  than  a  Spanish  shepherd  at  least,  with  an  iron  ladle 
in  lien  of  crook.  There  was  Dr.  Quackenboss,  who  had 
come  too,  determined  as  Earl  said,  "  to  keep  his  eend  up," 
excessively  bland  and  busy  and  important,  the  fire  would 
throw  his  (me-sidedness  of  feature  into  such  aspects  of  grav- 
ity or  sternness  that  Fleda  could  make  nothing  of  him  but 
a  poor  clergyman  or  a  poor  schoolmaster  alternately. 
Philetus,  who  was  kept  handing  about  a  bucket  of  sap  or 
trudging  off  for  wood,  defied  idl  comparison ;  he  was  Phi- 
letus still ;  but  when  Barby  came  once  or  twice  and  peered 
into  the  kettle  her  strong  features  with  the  handkerchief 
she  always  wore  about  her  head  were  lit  up  into  a  very 
handsome  gypsy.  Fleda  stood  some  time  unseen  in  the 
shadow  of  the  house  to  enjoy  the  sight,  and  then  went 
forward  on  the  same  principle  that  a  sovereign  princess 
shews  herself  to  her  army,  to  grace  and  reward  the  labours 
^f  her  servants.  The  doctoi  was  profuse  in  enquiries  after 
her  health  and  Earl  informed  her  of  the  success  of  the  day. 
"We've  had  first-rate  weather,"  he  said;— "I  don't 
want  to  see  no  better  weather  for  sugar-makin' ;  it's  af 
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good  kind  o'  weather  as  you  need  to  have.  It  firiz  everj« 
thin'  up  tight  in  the  night,  and  it  thew  in  the  «un  this 
momin'  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  anywhere;  the  trees 
couldn't  do  no  better  than  they  have  done.  I  guess  we 
ha'n'tgot  much  this  side  o'  two  hundred  gallon — ^I  ain*t 
sure  about  it,  but  that's  what  I  think ;  and  there's  nigh  two 
hundred  gallon  we've  fetched  down ;  I'll  qualify  to  better 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty  either. 
We  should  ha'  had  more  yet  if  Mr.  Skillcom  hadn't  mana- 
ged to  spill  over  one  cask  of  it — I  reckon  he  wanted  it  for 
sass  for  his  chicken." 

"Now,  Mr.  Douglass!" — said  Philetus,  in  a  comical 
tone  of  deprecation. 

"  It  is  an  uncommonly  fine  lot  of  sugar  trees,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  and  they  stand  so  on  the  ground  as  to  give  great 
felicities  to  the  oxen." 

"  Now  Fleda,"  Earl  went  on,  busy  all  the  while  with  his 
iron  ladle  in  dipping  the  boiling  sap  from  one  kettle  into 
the  other, — "  you  know  how  tiiis  b  fixed  when  we've  done 
all  we've  got  to  do  with  \t% — ^it  must  be  strained  out  o' 
this  biler  into  a  cask  or  a  tub  or  somethin'  'nother, — any- 
thin'  thatni  hold  it, — and  stand  a  day  or  so ; — ^you  may 
strain  it  through  a  cotton  doth,  or  through  a  woollen  cloth, 
or  through  any  kind  of  a  doth ! — and  let  it  stand  to  settle ; 
and  then  when  it's  biled  down — Barby  knows  about  bilin' 
down — you  can  tell  when  it's  comin'  to  the  sugar  when  the 
yellow  blobbers  rises  thick  to  the  top  and  pufis  ofi^  and 
then  it's  time  to  try  it  in  cold  water, — it's  best  to  be  a 
leetle  the  right  side  o'  the  sugar  and  stop  afore  it's  done 
too  much,  for  the  molasses  will  dreen  off  after  wards — " 

"  It  must  be  darified  in  the  commencement,"  put  in  the 
doctor. 

"  O'  course  it  must  be  clarified,"  said  Earl, — "  Barby 
knows  about  clarifyin' — ^that's  when  you  first  put  it  on — 
you  had  ought  to  throw  in  a  teeny  drop  o'  milk  fur  to  dear 
It, — milk's  as  good  as  a'most  anything, — or  if  you  can  get 
It  calf's  blood  's  better"— 

"Eggs  would  be  a  more  preferable  ingredient  on  the 
present  occasion,  I  presume,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Mis6 
Ringgan's  delicacy  would  be  a — ^would  shrink  from — i^— 
and  the  albumen  of  eggs  will  answer  all  the  same  purpote.** 
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•*  Well  anyhow  you  like  to  foi  it,"  said  Eari, — ^  eggs  Of 
calf's  blood — I  won't  quarrel  with  you  about  the  eggs, 
though  I  never  heerd  o  blue  ones  afore,  'cept  the  robin's 
and  bluebird's — and  I've  heerd  say  the  swamp  black  bird 
lays  a  handsome  blue  egg,  but  I  never  happened  to  see  the 
nest  myself; — and  there 's  the  chippin'  sparrow, — ^but  you'd 
want  to  rob  aU  the  bird's  nests  in  creation  to  get  enough  of 
'em,  and  they  ain't  here  in  sugar  time  nother ;  but  any- 
how  any  eggs  '11  do  I  s'pose  if  you  can  get  'em — or  milk  '11 
do  if  you  ha'n't  nothin'  else — ^and  after  it  is  turned  out  into 
the  barrel  you  just  let  it  stand  still  a  spell  till  it  begins  to 
grain  and  look  clean  on  top" — 

"May  I  suggest  an  improvement?"  said  the  doctor. 
*'  Many  persons  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  you  take  and  stir 
it  up  well  from  the  bottom  for  a  length  of  time  it  will  help 
the  coagulation  of  the  particles.  I  believe  that  is  the  prac- 
tice of  Mr.  Plumfield  and  others  " 

"  Taint  the  practice  of  as  good  men  as  him  and  as  good 
sugar-bllers  besides,"  said  Earl ;  though  I  don't  mean  to 
say  nothin'  agin  Seth  Plumfield  nor  agin  his  sugar,  for  the 
both  is  as  good  as  you'd  need  to  have ;  he's  a  good  man  and 
he's  a  good  farmer — there  ain't  no  better  man  in  town  than 
Seth  Plumfield,  nor  no  better  farmer,  nor  no  better  sugar 
nother ;  but  I  hope  there's  ob  good ;  and  I've  seen  as  hand- 
some sugar  that  wa'n't  stirred  as  I'd  want  to  see  or  eat 
either." 

"  It  would  lame  a  man's  arms  the  worst  kind !"  said  Phi* 
letus. 

Fleda  stood  listening  to  the  discussion  and  smiling,  when 
Hugh  suddenly  wheeling  about  brought  her  face  to  face  with 
Mr.  Olmney. 

"  I  have  been  sitting  some  time  with  Mrs.  Rossitur,"  he 
said,  "  and  she  rewarded  me  with  permission  to  come  and 
look  at  you.  I  mean ! — ^not  that  1  wanted  a  reward,  for  I 
certainly  did  not — " 

"  Ah  Mr.  Olmney !"  said  Fleda  laughing,  "  you  are  served 
i-ight  You  see  how  dangerous  it  is  to  meddle  with  such 
equivocal  things  as  compliments.  But  we  are  worth  look 
iiig  at,  aren't  we?  I  have  been  standing  here  this  half  hour.'* 

He  did  not  say  this  time  what  he  thought. 

"Pretty,  isn't  iti"  said  Fleda.    "Stand  a  little  flirther 
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b^  Mr.  Olmney — ^isn't  it  quite  a  wOd-ioddng  soene,  in 
that  peculiar  light  and  with  the  snowy  background  1  Look  at 
Philetus  now  with  that  bundle  of  8tidcsr--Hugfa !  isn't  he 
exactly  like  some  of  the  figures  in  the  old  pictures  of  the 
martyrdoms,  bringing  billets  to  feed  the  fire? — that  old 
martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence — ^whose  was  it — Spagnoletto ! 
— at  Mrs.  Decatur's — don't  you  recollect?  It  is  fine,  iai't 
%  Mr.  Olmney?" 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  he  shaking  his  head  a  little,  *'  my  eye 
wants  training.  I  have  not  been  once  in  your  company  I 
believe  without  your  shewing  me  someUiing  I  could  not 
see." 

**  That  young  lady,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Quackenboss  from  the 
far  side  of  the  fire,  where  he  was  busy  giving  it  more  wood, 
— "  that  young  lady,  sir,  is  a  pattron  to  her — a — ^to  all  young 
ladies." 

"  A  patron !"  said  Mr.  Olnmey. 

"  Passively,  not  actively,  the  dbctor  means,"  said  Fleda 
softly. 

"  W  ell  I  won't  say  but  she's  a  good  girl,"  said  Mr.  Doug* 
lass  in  an  abstracted  manner,  busy  with  his  iron  ladle, — 
"  she  means  to  be  a  good  girl — she's  as  clever  a  girl  as  you 
need  to  have !" 

Nobody's  gravity  stood  this,  excepting  Philetus,  in  whom 
the  principle  of  fun  seemed  not  to  be  developed. 

"Miss  Ringgan,  sir,*"  Dr.  Quackenboss  went  on  with  a 
most  benign  expression  of  countenance, — "  Miss  Ringgan, 
sir,  Mr.  Olmney,  sets  an  example  tt)  all  ladies  who— a— 
have  had  elegant  advantages.  She  gives  her  patronage  to 
the  agricultural-interest  in  society." 

"Not  exclusively,  I  hope?"  said  Mr.  Olmney  smiling, 
and  making  the  question  with  his  eye  of  Fleda.  But  she 
did  not  meet  it. 

"  You  know,"  she  said  rather  quickly,  and  drawing  bade 
from  the  fire,  "  I  am  of  an  agricultural  turn  perforce — in 
ande  Rolf's  absence  I  am  going  to  be  a  fiumer  myself." 

"  So  I  have  heard — so  Mrs.  Rossitur  ^Id  me, — but  I  feat 
— ^pardon  me— you  do  not  look  fit  to  grapple  with  sudi « 
burden  of  care." 

Hugh  sighed,  and  Fleda's  eyes  gave  Mr.  Olmney  a  hint 
U>  be  silent 
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tc  take  thiime  easUy." 

^  I  wish  f  could  take  an  agrioultural  turn  too,''  said  lie 
Rmiling,  "  and  be  of  some  service  to  you." 

"  O  I  flftiall  have  no  lack  of  service,"  said  Fleda  g^yly ; — 
*^  I  am  not  going  unprovided  into  the  business.  There  ia 
my  cousin  &th  Flumfield,  who  has  engaged  himself  to  W 
my  counsellor  and  instructor  in  general ;  I  could  not  have 
a  better ;  and  Mr.  Douglass  is  to  be  my  right  hand ;  I  oo> 
copying  only  the  quiet  and  unassuming  post  of  the  will,  to 
oonvey  the  orders  of  the  head  to  the  band.  And  for  the 
rest,  sir,  there  is  Philetus !" 

Mr.  C^mney  looked,  half  laughing,  at  Mr.  Skillcom,  who 
vas  at  that  moment  standing  with  his  hands  on  his  sidec, 
eying  with  concentrated  gravity  the  movementa  o^  Earl 
l3ouglass  and  the  doctor. 

"^  Don't  shake  your  head  at  him  !"  said  Fleda.  ^  I  wish 
you  had  come  an  hour  earlier,  Mr.  Olmney." 

"Why?" 

"  I  was  just  thinking  of  coming  out  here,"  said  Fleda, 
her  eyes  flashing  with  hidden  fun, — ^^  and  Hugh  and  I  were 
both  standing  in  the  kitdien,  when  we  heard  a  tremendous 
shout  from  the  wood-yard.  Don't  laugh,  or  I  can't  go  on. 
We  all  ran  out,  towards  the  lantern  which  we  saw  standing 
there,  and  so  soon  as  we  got  near  we  heard  Philetus  singing 
out,  *Ho  Miss  Elster!— I'm  dreadfiiUy  on't!'— Why  he 
called  upon  Barby  I  don't  know,  unless  from  some  notion 
of  her  general  efficiency,  though  to  be  sure  he  was  nearer 
her  than  the  sap-boilers  and  perhaps  thought  her  aid  would 
come  quickest.  And  he  was  in  a  hurry,  fbr  the  cries  came 
thick,— *  Miss  Elster !— here !— I'm  dreadfully  on't^— " 

"  I  don't  understand—" 

"  No,"  said  Fleda,  whose  amusement  seemed  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  gentleman's  want  of  understanding,-^^  and 
neither  did  we  till  we  came  up  to  him.  The  silly  fellow 
had  been  sent  up  for  more  wood,  and  splitting  a  log  he  had 
put  his  hand  in  to  keep  the  cleft,  instead  of  a  wedge,  and 
when  he  took  out  the  axe  the  wood  pinched  him ;  and  he 
had  the  fate  of  Milo  before  his  eyes,  I  suppose,  and  could 
io  nothing  but  roar.  You  should  have  seen  die  supreme 
18  » 
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indignation  with  which  Barbj  took  the  axe  and  released  \im 
with  *  You're  a  smart  man,  Mr.  Skillcom  P" — 

''What  was  the  fate  of  Milo?"  aaid  Mr.  CHnmey  pre» 
foitly. 

''  Don't  you  remember, — ^the  &mou8  wrestler  that  in  his 
old  age  trying  to  break  open  a  tree  found  himself  not  strong 
enough;  and  the  wood  closing  upon  his  hands  held  him 
&st  till  the  wild  beasts  came  and  made  an  end  of  him.  The 
figure  of  our  unfortunate  wood-cutter  though,  was  hardly  so 
dignified  as  that  of  the  old  athlete  in  the  statue. — Dr. 
Quackenboss,  and  Mr.  Douglass, — ^you  wUl  come  in  and  see 
OS  when  this  troublesome  business  is  done  T 

"It'll  be  a  pretty  spell  yet,"  said  Earl;— "but  the 
doctor,  he  can  go  in, — ^he  ha'n't  notkin'  to  da  It  don^ 
take  more'n  half  a  dozen  men  to  keep  one  PC  t  a  bilin'." 

"  Ain't  there  teu  on  'em,  Mr.  Douglass  T  said  Phiktaa, 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Ite  tlMft  has  Ughi  wIthiB  hit  own  elear  bfMal, 
Mir  tit  i*  ^«  ««aii«  and  mjoj  bright  day. 

MiLtoa. 


THE  farmii^  plan  succeeded  beyond  Fleda's  hopes ;  thanks 
not  more  to  her  wisdom  than  to  the  nice  taot  widi  whidi 
the  wisdom  was  brought  into  play.  The  one  was  eked  out 
with  Seth  Plumfield's ;  the  other  was  all  her  own.  Seth 
was  indefatigably  kind  and  ^thful.  After  his  own  day's 
work  was  done  he  used  to  walk  down  to  see  Fleda,  go  with 
her  oflen  to  view  the  particular  field  or  work  just  then  in 
question,  and  give  her  the  best  counsel  dictated  by  great 
sagacity  and  great  experience.  It  was  given  too  with  equal 
frankness  and  intelligence,  so  that  Fleda  knew  the  steps  she 
took  and  could  maintain  them  against  the  prejudice  or  the 
ignorance  of  her  subordinates.  But  Fleda's  delicate  handling 
stood  her  yet  more  in  stead  than  her  strength.  Earl  Doug- 
lass was  sometimes  unmanageable,  and  held  out  in  &vour 
of  an  old  custom  or  a  prevailmg  opinion  in  spite  of  all  the 
weight  of  testimony  and  light  of  discovery  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  him.  Fleda  would  let  the  thing  go. 
But  seizing  her  opportunity  another  time  she  would  ask  mm 
to  try  the  experiment,  on  a  piece  of  the  ground ;  so  pleas- 
antly and  skilfully  that  Earl  could  do  nothing  but  diut  his 
mouth  and  obey,  like  an  animal  fitirly  stroked  into  good- 
humour.  And  as  Fleda  always  forgot  to  remind  him  that 
she  had  been  r^ht  and  he  wrong,  he  forgot  it  too,  and  pres* 
cntly  took  to  the  new  way  kindly.  In  other  matters  hs 
eould  be  depended  on,  and  the  seed-time  and  harvest  pro^ 
yoL.  n. 
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pered  well.^  There  was  hope  of  making  a  good . payment  to 
Dr.  Gr^ory  in  the  oourse  of  a  few  months. 

As  the  spring  came  forward  Fleda  took  care  that  her 
garden  should, — ^both  gardens  indeed.  There  she  and  Phi- 
letus  had  the  gome  in  their  own  hands,  ani  beautifully  it 
was  managed.  Hugh  had  full  occupation  at  the  mill. 
Manj  a  dollar  this  summer  was  earned  by  the  loads  of  fine 
fruit  and  vegetables  which  Philetus  carried  to  Montepoole ; 
and  accident  opened  a  new  source  of  revenue.  When  the 
courtyard  was  in  the  full  blaze  of  its  beauty,  one  day  an 
admiring  passer-by  modestly  enquired  if  a  few  of  those  ex- 
quisite flowers  might  be  had  for  money.  They  were  given 
him  most  cheerfully  that  time ;  but  the  demand  returned, 
accompanied  by  the  offer,  and  Fleda  obliged  herself  not  to 
decline  it.  A  trial  it  was,  to  cut  her  roses  and  jessamines 
for  anything  but  her  own  or  her  friends'  pleasure,  but  ao- 
eording  to  custom  she  bore  it  without  hesitation.  The 
place  became  a  resort  for  all  the  flower-lovers  who  happened 
to  be  staying  at  the  Pool ;  and  rose-leaves  were  changed 
into  silver  pennies  as  fast  as  in  a  fairy-tale. 

But  the  delicate  mainspring  that  kept  all  this  machinery 
in  order  suffered  from  too  severe  a  strain.  There  was  too 
much  running,  too  much  considering,  too  much  watchfulness. 
In  the  garden  pulling  peas  and  seeing  that  Philetus  weeded 
the  carrots  right, — in  the  field  or  the  woodyard  consulting 
and  arranging  or  maybe  debating  with  Earl  Douglass,  who 
acquired  by  degrees  an  unwonted  and  concentrated  respect 
for  womankind  in  her  proper  person ;  breakfast  waiting  for 
her  often  before  she  came  in ; — ^in  the  house  her  old  houses 
wifery  concerns,  her  share  in  Barby's  cares  or  difficultiesi, 
her  sweet  countenancing  and  cheering  of  her  aunt,  her  din- 
ner, her  work ; — ^then  when  evening  came,  budding  her  noses 
or  tying  her  carnations  or  weeding  or  raking  the  ground 
between  them,  (where  Philetus  could  do  nothing,)  or  training 
her  multiflora  and  sweet-briar  branches ; — and  then  often 
after  all,  walking  up  to  the  mill  to  give  Hugh  a  little  eariiei 
a  home  smile  and  make  his  way  down  pleasant.  No  wondet 
if  the  energies  which  owed  much  of  their  strength  to  love't 
nerving,  should  at  last  give  out,  and  Fleda's  evening  be 
passed  in  wearied  slumbers.  No  wonder  if  many  a  day  waa 
given  up  to  the  forced  quietude  of  a  headache,  the  more , 


grievous  to  Fleda  beoause  she  knew  that  her  sunt  and  Hugli 
always  found  the  day  dark  that  was  not  lightened  by  her 
sunbeam.  How  brightly  it  shone  out  the  moment  the  doud 
of  pain  was  removed,  winning  the  shadow  from  their  faces 
and  a  spaile  to  their  lips,  though  solitude  always  saw  hex 
own  settle  into  a  gravity  as  fixed  as  it  was  soil. 

^'  You  have  been  doing  too  much,  Fleda,"  said  Mrs.  Bos- 
aitur  one  morning  wh^i  she  came  in  from  the  carden. 

^^  I  didn't  know  it  would  take  me  so  long,  said  Fleda 
drawing  a  long  breath; — ''but  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  had 
those  cdery  plants  to  prick  out, — and  then  I  was  helping 
Philetus  to  plant  another  patch  of  com." 

*'  He  might  have  done  that  without  help  I  should  think.*' 

'*  But  it  must  be  put  in  to-day,  and  he  had  other  things  to 
do." 

"  And  then  you  were  at  your  flowers  ? — " 

"O  well! — ^budding  a  few  roses — that's  only  play.  It 
was  time  they  were  done.  But  I  am  tired ;  and  I  am  going 
up  to  see  Hugh — it  will  rest  me  and  him  too." 

The  gardening  frock  and  gloves  were  exchanged  for  those 
of  ordinary  wear«  and  Fleda  set  off  slowly  to  go  up  to  the 
saw-mill. 

She  stopped  a  moment  when  she  came  upon  the  bridge, 
to  look  on  to  the  right  where  the  waters  of  the  little  run 
came  hurrying  along  through  a  narrow  wooded  chasm  in  the 
hill,  murmuring  to  her  of  the  time  when  a  little  child's  feet 
had  paused  the^e  and  a  child's  heart  danced  to  its  musia 
The  freshness  of  its  song  was  unchanged,  the  glad  rush  of  its 
waters  was  as  joyous  as  ever,  but  the  spirits  were  quieted 
that  used  to  answer  it  with  sweeter  freshness  and  lighter 
joyousness.  Its  faint  echo  of  the  old-time  laugh  was  blended 
BOW  in  Fleda's  ear  with  a  gentle  wail  for  the  rushing  days 
and  swifter  fleeing  delights  of  human  life ; — gentle,  faint, 
but  clear, — she  could  hear  it  very  well.  Taking  up  her 
walk  again  with  a  step  yet  slower  and  a  brow  yet  more 
quiet,  she  went  on  till  she  came  in  sight  of  the  little  mill ; 
and  presently  above  the  noise  of  the  brook  could  hear  the 
saw  going.  To  her  childish  ears  what  a  signal  of  pleasure 
that  had  always  been ;  and  now, — she  sighed,  and  stopping 
at  a  little  distance  looked  for  Hugh.  He  was  there ;  she 
•aw  him  in  a  moment  going  forward  to  stop  the  machinery, 
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the  piece  of  timber  in  hand  having  walked  its  utmost  lengt* 
ap  to  the  eaw ;  she  saw  him  throvring  aside  the  oew-oot 
board,  and  adjusting  what  was  left 'till  it  was  ready  fof 
another  march  up  to  headquarters.  When  it  stopped  the 
Second  time  Fleda  went  forward.  Hugh  must  have  beea 
budy  in  his  own  thoughts^  for  he  did  not  see  her  until  he  had 
again  adjusted  the  log  and  set  the  noisy  woriis  in  motion. 
She  stood  still.  Several  huge  timbers  lay  close  by,  ready 
lor  the  saw ;  and  on  one  of  them  where  he  had  been  sitting 
Fleda  saw  his  bible  lying  open.  As  her  eye  wmit  from  il 
to  him  it  struck  her  heart  with  a  pang  that  he  looked  tired 
and  that  there  was  a  something  of  delicacy,  even  of  fragility, 
in  the  air  of  face  and  figure  both. 

He  came  to  meet  her  and  welcomed  her  with  a  smile 
that  coming  upon  this  feeling  set  Fleda^s  heart  a  quivering. 
Hughes  smile  was  always  one  of  very  great  sweetness, 
though  never  nnshadowed ;  there  was  often  something  ethe* 
real  in  its  pure  gentleness.  This  time  it  seemed  even  sweeter 
than  usual,  but  though  not  sadder,  perhaps  less  sad,  Fleda 
could  hardly  command  herself  to  reply  to  it.  She  could 
not  at  the  moment  speak ;  her  eye  glanced  at  his  open  book. 

*'  Yes,  it  rests  me,^'  he  said,  answering  her. 

"  Rests  you,  dear  Hugh ! — ^" 

He  smiled  again.  ^  Here  is  somebody  else  that  wants 
resting,  I  am  afraid,"  said  he,  placing  her  gently  on  the  log ; 
and  before  she  had  found  anything  to  say  he  went  off  again 
to  his  machinery.  Fleda  sat  looking  at  him  and  trying  to 
clear  her  bosom  of  its  thick  breathing. 

*'  What  has  brought  you  up  here  wrough  the  hot  sun  V* 
said  he,  coming  back  after  he  had  stopped  the  saw,  and  sit- 
ting down  beside  her. 

Fleda's  lip  moved  nervously  and  her  eye  shunned  meet> 
ing  his.  Softly  pushing  back  the  wet  hair  from  his  temples, 
she  said, 

*'  I  had  one  of  my  fits  of  doing  nothing  at  home— I  didn't 
feel  very  bright  and  thought  perhaps  you  didn't, — so  on 
the  principle  that  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative — ^" 

''  I  feel  bright,"  said  Hugh  gently. 

Fleda's  eye  came  down  to  hb,  which  was  steady  and 
dear  as  the  reflection  of  the  sky  in  Deepwater  lake,*-«ad 
Ihen  hers  fell  lower. 


••Wh)  don't  yon,  dear  Fledsr 

^4  believe  I  am  a  little  tired,**  Fleda  said,  trying  bat  in 
fain  to  oommand  herself  and  look  up, — ^and  there  are 
states  of  body  when  anything  almost  is  enough  to  depress 
sne — ^ 

"^  And  what  depresses  you  now  f  *  said  he,  yery  steadily 
and  quietly. 

**  O — I  was  feeling  a  little  down  about  things  in  general,** 

said  Fleda  in  a  choked  voice,  trying  to  throw  off  her  load 

with  a  long  breath ; — *^  it's  because  I  am  tired,  I  suppose—" 

'"^ I  felt  so  too,  a  little  while  ago,"  said  Hugh.     ""But  I 

have  concluded  to  give  all  that  up,  Fleda." 

Fleda  looked  at  him.  Her  eyes  were  swimming  full, 
but  his  were  clear  and  gentle  as  ever,  only  glistening  a  lit- 
tle in  sympathy  with  hers. 

^I  thought  all  was  going  wrong  with  us,"  he  went  on. 
^  But  I  found  it  was  only  1  that  was  wrong ;  and  since  that 
I  have  been  quite  happy,  Fleda." 

Fleda  could  not  speak  to  him ;  his  words  made  her  pain 
worse. 

^'  I  told  you  this  rested  me,*'  said  he  reaching  across  her 
for  his  book ;  "  and  now  I  am  never  weary  long.  Shdl  I 
rest  you  with  it  ?  What  have  you  been  troubling  yourself 
abont  to-day  ?" 

She  did  not  answer  while  he  was  turning  over  the  leaves, 
and  he  then  said, 

"  Do  you  remember  this  Fleda  % — ^^  7}ruly  God  is  good  to 
Israel^  even  to  them  that  are  of  a  clean  heart,^  *' 

Fleda  bent  her  head  down  upon  her  hands. 

'*  I  was  moody  and  restless  ihe  other  day,"  said  Hugh,— 
*^  desponding  of  everything ; — and  I  came  upon  this  psalm ; 
and  it  made  me  ashamed  of  myself.  I  had  been  disoeliev* 
ing  it,  and  because  I  could  not  see  how  things  were  goinff 
to  work  good  I  thought  they  were  going  to  work  evil,  I 
thought  we  were  wearing  out  our  lives  alone  here  in  a 
wearisome  way,  and  I  forgot  that  it  must  be  the  very 
straightest  way  that  we  could  get  home.  I  am  sure  we  shall 
not  want  anything  that  will  do  us  good;  and  the  rest  I  am 
willinff  to  want — and  so  are  you,  !^eda  1" 

Fleda  squeezed  his  hand, — ^that  was  all.  For  a  minnte  h« 
was  silent,  and  then  went  on,  without  any  change  of  tone, 
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^  I  had  a  notion  awhile  ago  that  I  should  like  H  if  it  wert 
possible  ibr  me  to  go  to  college ;  but  I  am  quite  satisfied 
now.  I  have  good  time  and  opportunity  to  fumi^  myself 
with  a  better  kind  of  knowledge,  that  I  shall  want  where 
college  learning  wouldn't  be  of  much  use  to  me ;  and  1 
can  do  it,  I  dare  say,  better  here  in  this  mill  than  if  we  had 
stayed  in  New  York  and  I  had  lived  in  our  &vourite  library.** 

"But  dear  Hugh,"  said  Fleda,  who  did  not  like  this 
speech  in  any  sense  of  it, — "  the  two  things  do  not  dash  I 
The  better  man  the  better  Qiristian  always,  other  things 
being  equal.  The  more  precious  kind  of  knowledge  shouM 
not  make  one  undervalue  the  less  f 

"No," — ^he  said;  but  tiie  extreme  quietness  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  reply  smote  Fleda's  fears ;  it  answered  her 
words  and  waived  her  thought ;  she  dar«d  not  press  him 
further.  She  sat  looking  over  the  road  with  an  aching 
heart. 

"You  haven't  taken  enough  of  my  medicine,"  said  Hugh 
smiling.  "  Listen,  Fleda — '  All  the  patlis  of  the  Lord  are 
mercy  and  truth  unto  such  as  keep  his  covenant  and  hie  testu 
nwniesJ* " 

But  that  made  Fleda  cry  again. 

"'All  his  paths,'  Fleda — then,  whatever  may  happen  to 
you,  and  whatever  may  happen  to  me,  or  to  any  of  us. — ^I 
can  trust  him.  I  am  willing  any  one  should  have  the  world, 
if  I  may  have  what  Abrakim  had — ^Fear  not;  I  am  thy 
shield  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward  f — ^and  I  believe  I 
shall,  Fleda ;  for  it  is  not  ^e  hungry  that  he  has  threatened 
to  send  empty  away." 

Fleda  c6uld  say  nothing,  and  Hugh  just  then  said  no 
more.  For  a  little  while,  near  and  busy  as  thoughts 
might  be,  tongues  were  silent.  Fleda  was  crying  quietly, 
the  utmost  she  could  do  being  to  keep  it  quiet ;  Hugh,  more 
quietly,  was  considering  again  the  strong  pillars  on  which 
he  had  laid  his  hope,  ami  trying  their  strength  and  beauty ; 
till  all  :dier  thinn  were  to  him  as  the  mist  rolling  off  from 
the  valley  is  to  the  man  planted  on  a  watch-tower. 

His  meditations  were  interrupted  by  the  tramp  of  horae^ 
and  a  party  of  riders  male  and  female  came  past  them  up 
the  hilL  Hugh  looked  on  as  they  went  by ;  Fleda's  head 
was  not  raised. 
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*' There  are  some  people  enjoying  themselves,^  iaid 
ITugh.  ^  Afler  all,  dear  F|eda,  we  should  be  very  sorry  ta 
change  places  with  those  gay  riders.  I  would  not  for  a 
thousand  worlds  give  my  hope  and  treasure  for  all  other 
they  can  possibly  have,  in  possession  or  prospect.'^ 

''  No,  indeed !"  said  Fleda  energetically,  and  trying  to 
rouse  herself; — ^"^  and  besides  that,  Hugh,  we  have  as  it  is 
a  great  deal  more  to  enjoy  than  most  other  people.  We 
are  so  happy — ^ 

In  each  other,  she  was  going  to  say,  but  the  words  choked 
her. 

"  Those  people  looked  very  hard  at  us,  or  at  one  of  us,** 
9aid  Hugh.     ^^  It  must  have  been  you,  I  think;  Fleda.'' 

"  They  are  welcome,"  said  Fleda ;  "  they  couldn't  have 
made  much  out  of  the  back  of  my  sun-bonnet." 

^^  Well  dear  Fleda,  I  must  content  myself  with  little  more 
than  looking  at  you  now,  for  Mr.  Winegar  is  in  a  hurry  for 
his  timber  to  be  sawn,  and  I  must  set  this  noisy  concern  a 
going  agaiA." 

Fleda  sat  and  watched  him,  with  rising  and  falling  hopes 
and  fears,  forcing  her  lips  to  a  smile  when  he  came  near 
her,  and  hiding  her  tears  at  other  times ;  till  the  shadows 
stretching  well  to  the  east  of  the  meridian,  admonished  her 
•he  had  been  there  long  enough ;  and  she  left  him  still  going 
backward  and  forward  tending  the  saw. 

As  she  went  down  the  hill  she  pressed  involuntarily  her 
hands  upon  her  heart,  for  the  dull  heavy  pain  there.  But 
that  was  no  plaster  for  it ;  and  when  she  got  to  the  bridge 
the  soft  singing  of  the  little  brook  was  just  enough  to  shake 
her  spirits  from  the  doubtful  poise  they  had  kept.  Giving 
one  hasty  glance  along  the  road  and  up  the  hill  to  make 
sure  that  no  one  was  near  she  sat  down  on  a  stone  in  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  and  indulged  in  such  weeping  as  her 
gentle  eyes  rarely  knew ;  for  the  habit  of  patience  so  oulti- 
vated  for  others'  sake  constantly  rewarded  her  own  life  with 
its  sweet  fruits.  But  deep  and  bitter  in  proportion  was  the 
flow  of  the  fountain  once  broken  up.  She  struggled  to  re* 
mind  herself  that  "Providence  runneth  not  on  broken 
wheels ,"  she  struggled  to  repeat  to  herself,  what  she  did 
not  doubt,  that  "a//  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  mercy  and 
truth"  to  his  people ; — in  vain.    The  slight  check  for  a  mo- 
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ment  to  the  torrent  cf  grief  but  gave  it  greater  head  to 
sweep  over  the  barrier ;  and  the  sel^reproach  that  blamed 
its  violence  and  needlessneas  only  made  the  flood  more  bit* 
ter.  Nature  fouffht  against  patience  for  awhile ;  but  when 
the  loaded  heart  had  partly  relieved  itself  patience  came  in 
again  and  she  rose  up  to  go  home.  It  startled  her  exceed* 
inglj  to  find  Mr.  Olmney  standing  before  her,  and  looking 
so  sorrowful  that  Fleda's  eyes  could  not  bear  it. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Ringgan ! — forgive  me— I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me, — but  I  could  not  leave  you  in  such  distress.  I 
knew  that  in  you  it  could  only  be  from  some  very  serious 
cause  of  grief." 

"  I  cannot  say  it  is  from  anything  new,  Mr.  Olmney— ex-  , 
cept  to  my  apprehensions.** 

''  You  arc  all  welU"  he  said  inquiringly,  after  they  had 
walked  a  few  steps  in  silence. 

«<  Well*?— yes  sir,—"  said  Fleda  hesitatingly,—**  but  I  do 
not  think  that  Hugh  looks  very  well." 

The  trembling  of  her  voice  told  him  her  thoughts  But 
he  remained  silent. 

"You  have  noticed  it?"  she  said  hastily,  looking  up. 

"  I  think  you  have  told  me  he  always  was  delicate  1" 

**  And  you  have  noticed  him  looking  so  lately,  Mr.  01m 
ney  1" 

"  I  have  thought  so, — ^but  you  say  he  always  was  that, 
ff  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  I  have  thought  the  same 
of  you,  Miss  Fleda." 

Fleda  was  silent ;  her  heart  ached  again. 

"  We  would  gladly  save  each  other  from  every  threaten 
ing  trouble,"  said  Mr.  Olmney  again  after  a  pause: — ^**but 
it  ought  to  content  us  that  we  do  not  know  how.  Hugh  is 
in  good  hands,  my  dear  Miss  Ringgan.'* 

"  1  know  it,  sir,"  said  Fleda  unable  quite  to  keep  back 
her  tears, — "  and  I  know  very  well  this  thread  ef  our  life 
will  not  bear  the  strain  always, — and  I  know  that  the 
strands  must  in  all  probability  part  unevenly, — and  I  know 
it  is  in  the  power  of  no  blind  fate, — ^but  that — ^" 

**  Does  not  lessen  our  clinging  to  each  other.  Oh  no  !— 
It  grows  but  the  tenderer  and  the  stronger  for  the  know 
edge." 

Fleda  could  but  cry. 
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"And  yet,"  said  he  very  kindly, — "we  who  are  Oxna 
tians  may  and  ought  to  learn  to  take  troubles  hopefully ;  fot 
^  tribulation  worketh  patience ;  and  patience,'  that  is,  quiet 
waiting  on  (rod,  '  works  experience'  of  his  goodness  and 
futhiulness;  ^and  experience  worketh  hope;  and  that  hope, 
we  know,  '  maketh  not  ashamed.' " 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Fleda ; — "  but  Mr.  Olmney,  how  easily 
the  brunt  of  a  new  affliction  breaks  down  all  that  chain  of 
reasoning !" 

<*Ye8l — ^"  he  said  sadly  and  thoughtfully; — "but  my 
dear  Miss  Fleda,  you  know  the  way  to  build  it  up  again. 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  bear  all  need  for  it  away  from 
you!" 

They  had  reached  the  gate.  Eleda  could  not  look  up  to 
thank  him ;  the  hand  she  held  out  was  grasped,  more  than 
kindly,  and  he  turned  away. 

Fleda's  tears  came  hot  again  as  she  went  up  the  walk ; 
she  held  her  head  down  to  hide  them  and  went  round  Cm 
back  way. 
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Vow,  tht  moliiMsboly  god  protect  thee;  ind  the  tailor  make  Hhj  douUil  €l 
ekangeable  tafl^ta,  for  thy  mind  Is  a  Tory  opal  I— TwBLrrH  NteBT. 

"TTTELL  what  did  you  come  home  for  f  was  Barby^i 

W  salutation ; — "  here's  company  been  waiting  for  you 
till  they're  tired,  and  1  am  sure  I  be." 

"  Company  ! ! — *'  said  Fledi. 

"  Yes,  and  it's  ungrateful  in  you  to  say  so,"  said  Barby, 
"  for  she's  been  in  a  wonderful  hurry  to  see  you, — or  to  got 
somethin'  to  eat ;  I  don't  know  which ;  a  little  o'  boti^  I 
hope  in  charity." 

"  Why  didn't  you  give  her  something  to  eat  1  Who 
is  it  ?" 

**  I  don't  know  who  it  is !  It's  one  of  your  highflyers, 
that's  all  I  can  make  out.  She  'a'n't  a  hat  a  bit  better  than 
a  man's  beaver, — one  'ud  think  she  had  stole  her  little 
orother's  for  a  spree,  if  the  rest  of  her  was  like  common 
folks ;  but  she's  got  a  tail  to  her  dress  as  long  as  from  here 
to.  Queechy  Run  ;  and  she's  been  tiddling  in  and  out  here 
with  it  puckered  up  under  her  arm  sixty  times.  I  guess 
she  belongs  to  some  company  of  female  militie,  for  the 
body  of  it  is  all  thick  with  braid  and  buttons.  I  believe 
she  ha'n't  sot  still  five  minutes  since- she  come  into  the 
house,  till  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  on  my  head  or  my 
heels." 

"  But  why  didn't  you  give  her  something  to  eat  1"  said 
Fleda,  who  was  hastily  throwing  off  her  gloves  and  smooth- 
ing her  disordered  hair  with  her  hands  into  something  of 
composure. 

*'  Did  !"  said  Barby  ; — "  I  give  her  some  o'  them  cold 
biscuit  and  butter  and  cheese  and  a  pitcher  of  milk — sot  a 
good  enough  meal  for  anybody — but  she  didn't  take  but  a 
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cntmb,  and  ^  turned  up  her  nose  at  that.  Como,  go  1— 
youVe  slicked  up  enough — youVe  handsome  enough  to 
shew  yourself  to  her  any  time  o'  day,  for  all  her  jig-em* 
bobs,'^ 

«  Where  is  aunt  Lucy  r 

"  She^s  up  stairs ; — there's  been  nobody  to  see  to  her  but 
me.  She's  had  the  hull  lower  part  of  the  house  to  herself 
kitchen  and  all,  and  she's  done  nothing  but  go  out  of  one 
room  into  another  ever  since  she  come.  She'll  be  in  hero 
again  directly  if  you  ain't  spry." 

Fleda  went  in,  round  to  the  west  room,  and  there  found 
herself  in  the  arms  of  the  second  Miss  Evelyn,  who  jumped 
to  meet  her  and  half  stifled  her  with  caresses. 

^  You  wicked  little  creature !  what  have  you  been  doing  1 
Here  have  I  been  growing  melancholy  over  the  tokens  of 
your  absence,  and  watching  the  decline  of  the  sun  with  dis* 
tracted  feelings  these  six  hours." 

^  Six  hours !"  said  Fleda  smiling. 

^My  dear  little  Fleda! — it's  so  delicious  to  see  you 
again !"  said  Miss  Evelyn  with  another  prolonged  hug  and 
kiss. 

"^  My  dear  Constance ! — I  am  very  glad — But  where  are 
the  rest  f 

*'  It's  unkind  of  you  to  ask  after  anybody  but  me,  when 
I  came  here  this  morning  on  purpose  to  talk  the  whole  day 
to  you.  Now  dear  little  Fleda,''  said  Miss  Constance,  exe» 
euting  an  impatient  little  persuasive  caper  round  her, — 
^' won't  you  go  out  and  order  dinner?  for  Pm  raging. 
Your  woman  did  give  me  something  but  I  found  the  want 
of  you  had  taken  away  all  my  appetite ;  and  now  the  do* 
light  of  seeimr  you  has  exhausted  me,  and  I  feel  that  nature 
is  sinking.  The  stimulus  of  gratified  a0ection  is  too  much 
ibr  me." 

"You  absurd  child !"  said  Fleda, — "you  haven't  mended 
a  bit.  But  I  told  Barby  to  put  on  the  tea-kettle  and  I  will 
administer  a  composirig  draught  as  soon  as  it  can  be  got 
ready ;  we  don't  indulge  in  dinners  here  in  the  wilderness. 
Meanwhile  suppose  that  exhausted  nature  try  the  support 
of  this  easy^^hair  ?" 

She  put  her  visiter  gently  into  it,  and  seating  herself 
upon  the  arm  held  her  hand  and  looked  at  her,  with  a^ 
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smiling  fiu»  and  yet  with  eyes  that  were  almott  to«  goitLft 
m  their  welcoming. 

"  My  dear  little  Fleda ! — you're  as  lovely  as  you  oan  be  I 
Are  you  glad  to  see  me  1" 

«  Very." 

"  Why  don't  you  ask  after  somebody  else  T 

''  I  was  afraid  of  overtasking  your  exhausted  energies.** 

"  Come  and  sit  down  here  upon  my  lap ! — ^you  shall,  oi 
I  won't  say  another  word  to  you.  Fleda !  you've  grown 
thin !  what  have  you  been  doing  to  yourself?" 

"  Nothing,  with  that  particular  purpose." 

"  I  don't  care,  you've  done  something.  You  have  been 
insanely  imagining  that  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  be  in 
three  or  four  places  at  the  saipe  time,  and  in  the  distracted 
effort  after  ubiquity  you  are  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
nowhere — there's  nothing  left  of  you !" 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  were  overcome  at  the  sight  of  me,** 
said  Fleda. 

^  But  you  are  looking  charmingly  for  all  that,"  Constance 
went  on ; — ^*  so  charmingly  that  I  feel  a  morbid  sensation 
creeping  all  over  me  while  I  sit  regarding  you.  Really, 
when  you  come  to  us  next  winter  if  you  persist  in  being, — 
by  way  of  shewing  your  superiority  to  ordinary  human 
nature, — a  rose  without  a  thorn,  the  rest  of  the  flowers  may 
all  shut  up  at  once.  And  the  rose  reddens  in  my  very  fiu)e, 
to  spite  me !" 

^  Is  '  ordinary  human  nature'  typified  by  a  thorn  ?  Ton 
give  it  rather  a  poor  character." 

^  I  never  heard  of  a  Thorn  that  didn't  bear  an  exoeileot 
character !"  said  Constance  gravely. 

^Hush!"  said  Fleda  laughing; — "I  don't  want  to  bear 
about  Mr.  Thorn. — ^Tell  me  of  somebody  else." 

^'  I  haven't  said  a  word  about  Mr.  Thorn !"  said  Constance 
ecstatically,  "  but  since  you  ask  about  him  I  will  tell  you. 
He  has  not  acted  like  himself  since  you  disappeared  from 
our  horizon — ^that  is,  he  has  ceased  to  be  at  all  pointed  in 
his  attentions  to  me ;  his  conversation  has  lost  all  the  acute* 
ness  for  which  I  remember  you  admired  it ;  he  has  walked 
Broadway  in  a  moody  state  of  mind  all  winter,  and  grown 
as  dull  as  is  consistent  with  the  essential  sharpness  of  his 
nature.     I  ought  to  except  our  last  interview,  though,  (or 


tta  entHnftttes  to  mamma  that  she  would  brmg  /c  a  home 
with  her  were  pieroiag." 

Fleda  was  unable  in  spite  of  herself  to  keep  from  laugb* 
Ing,  but  entreated  that  0:>n8taiice  would  tell  her  of  some- 
body else. 

^My  respected  parents  are  at  Mpntepoole,  with  all  their 
offspring, — that  is,  Florence  and  £dith, — I  am  at  present 
anxiously  enquired  after,  being  nobody  knows  where,  and 
to  be  fetched  by  mamma  this  evening.  Wasn't  1  good, 
little  Fleda,  to  run  away  from  Mr.  Garleton  to  eome  and 
spend  a  whole  day  in  social  converse  with  you  1" 

**  Carleton !"  said  Fleda. 

"  Yes — O  you  don't  know  who  he  is !  he's  a  new  attrao- 
tion — there's  been  nothing  like  him  this  great  while,  and 
all  New  York  is  topsy-turvy  about  him ;  the  mothers  are 
dying  with  anxiety  and  the  daughters  with  admiration ;  and 
It's  too  delightful  to  see  the  cool  superiority  with  which  he 
takes  it  all ; — ^like  a  new  star  that  all  the  people  are  point- 
ing their  telescopes  at, — as  Thorn  said  spitefully  the  other 
day.  O  he  has  turned  my  head  !  I  have  looked  till  I  can- 
not look  at  anything  else.  I  can  just  manage  to  see  a  rose, 
but  my  dazzled  powers  of  vision  are  equal  to  nothing  more." 

"  My  dear  Constance ! — " 

**  It's  perfectly  true  !  Why  as  soon  as  we  knew  he  was 
coming  to  Montepoole  I  wouldn't  let  mamma  rest  till  we 
all  made  a  rush  after  him — and  when  we  got  here  first  and 
I  was  afraid  he  wasn't  coming,  nothing  can  express  the  state 
of  my  feelings ! ! — But  he  appeared  the  next  morning,  and 
then  I  was  quite  happy,"  said  Constance,  rising  and  foiling 
in  her  diair  on  what  must  have  been  ecstatic  springs,  for 
wire  ones  it  had  none. 

^  Constance ! — "  said  Fleda  with  a  miserable  attempt  at 
rebuke, — "how  can  you  talk  so  !" 

*'  And  80  we  were  all  riding  round  here  this  morning  and 
I  had  the  self-denial  to  stop  to  see  you  and  leave  Florence 
and  the  Marlboroughs  to  monopolize  him  all  the  way  home. 
You  ought  to  love  me  for  ever  for  it.  My  dear  Fleda ! — ** 
faid  Constance,  clasping  her  hands  and  elevating  her  eyes  ij 
mock  ecstasy, — "  if  you  had  ever  seen  Mr.  Carleton  ! — ^" 

**  I  dare  say  I  have  seen  somebody  as  good,"  said  Fleda 
quietly. 

VOL.  II.  ♦ 
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*'  My  dear  Fleda !"  said  Constanoe,  a  little  scorafiillj  tfab 
time, — ^*  you  haven't  the  least  idea  what  you  are  talking 
about !  I  tell  you  he  is  an  Englishman — ^be's  of  one  of  the 
best  fiitmilies  in  England, — not  such  as  you  ever  see  here 
but  once  in  an  age,~he's  rich  enough  te  count  Mr.  Thorr 
over  I  don't  know  how  many  times.^ 

"  I  don't  like  anybody  the  better  for  being  an  English* 
man,"  said  Fleda ;  '^  and  it  must  be  a  small  man  whose 
purse  will  hold  his  measure!." 

Constance  made  an  impatient  gesture. 

^^  But  I  tell  you  it  isn't !  We  knew  him  when  we  were 
abroad,  and  we  know  what  he  is,  and  we  know  his  mother 
very  well.     When  we  were  in  England  we  were  a  week 

with  them  down  at  their  beautiful  place  in shire,— ^he 

loveliest  time !  You  see  she  was  over  here  with  Mr.  Carleton 
once  before,  a  good  while  ago ;  and  mamma  and  papa  were 
polite  to  them,  and  so  they  shewed  us  a  great  deal  of  atten* 
tion  when  we  were  in  England.  We  had  the  loveliest  time 
down  there  you  cmi  possibly  conceive.  And  my  dear 
Fleda,  he  wears  such  a  fur  cloak ! ! — Alined  with  the  most 
exquisite  black  fox." 

*^But  Constance!"  said  Fleda,  a  little  vexed  though 
laughing, — "  any  man  may  wear  a  fur  doak — ^the  thing  is, 
what  is  inside  of  it?" 

^  It  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  me  what  is  inside  of  it  !** 
said  Constance  ecstatically.  ^^I  can  see  nothing  but  the 
edges  of  the  black  fox,  especially  when  it  is  worn  so  very 
gracefully." 

'^  But  in  some  cases  there  might  be  a  white  fox  within  1" 

^^  There  is  nothing  of  the  fox  about  Mr.  Carleton !"  said 
Constance  impatiently.  ''If  it  had  been  anybody  else  I 
should  have  said  he  was  a  bear  two  or  three  times ;  but  he 
wears  everything  as  he  does  his  cloak,  and  makes  you  take 
what  he  pleases  from  him ;  what  I  wouldn't  take  from  any 
body  else  I  know." 

"  With  a  fox  lining  ?"  said  Fleda  laughing. 

*'  Then  foxes  haven't  got  their  true  character,  that's  alL 
Now  I'll  just  tell  you  an  instance— it  was  at  a  party  some- 
where— ^it  was  at  that  tiresome  Mrs.  Swinburne's,  where 
the  evenings  are  always  «o  stupid,  and  there  was  nothing 
worth  going  or  staying  for  but  the  supper,— except  Mr, 
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Carleton !  and  lie  never  stays  fiye  minutes,  except  at  two 
or  three  places;  and  it  drives  me  craasj,  because  they  art 
places  I  don't  go  to  very  often — ^ 

^Suppose  you  keep  your  wits  and  tell  me  your 
story  r 

**  Well — don't  interrupt  me ! — ^he  was  there,  and  he  had 
taken  me  into  the  supper-room,  when  mamma  came  along 
and  took  it  into  her  head  to  tell  me  not  to  take  something 
— ^I  forget  what — punch,  I  believe, — ^because  I  had  not  been 
well  in  the  morning.  Now  you  know,  it  was  absurd !  I 
was  perfectly  well  then,  and  I  told  her  I  shouldn't  mind 
her ;  but  do  you  believe  Mr.  Carleton  wouldn't  give  it  to 
me  ? — absolutely  told  me  he  wouldn't,  and  told  me  why, 
as  coolly  as  possible,  and  gave  me  a  glass  of  water  and 
made  me  driuk  it ;  and  if  it  had  been  anybody  else  I  do 
assure  you  I  would  have  flung  it  in  his  face  and  never 
spoken  to  him  again ;  and  I  have  been  in  love  with  him 
ever  since.     Now  is  that  tea  going  to  be  rerfdy  ?" 

"  Presently.     How  long  have  you  been  here  f 

"  O  a  day  or  two — and  it  has  poured  with  rain  every 
single  day  since  we  came,  till  this  one ; — and  just  think  r 
^Hsdd  Ck>nstance  with  a  ludicrously  scared  &ce, — ^  I  must 
make  haste  and  be  back  again.    You  see,  I  came  away  on 

Frinciple,  that  I  may  strike  with  the  effect  of  novelty  when 
appear  asain ;  but  if  I  stay  too  long,  you  know, — ^there  is 
a  point — 

"  On  the  principle  of  the  ice-boats,"  said  Fleda,  "  that 
back  a  little  to  give  a  better  blow  to  the  ice,  where  they 
find  it  tough  1" 

"Tough !"  said  Constance. 

'*  Does  Florence  like  this  paragon  of  yours  as  well  as 
you  do?" 

**  I  don't  know — she  don't  talk  so  much  ab  »ut  him,  but 
that  proves  nothing ;  she's  too  happy  to  talk  to  him. — ^I  ex- 
pect our  family  concord  will  be  shattered  by  and  by  !"  Mtid 
Constance  shaking  her  head. 

"You  seem  to  take  the  prospect  philosophically,"  «aid 
Fleda,  looking  amused.  "  How  long  are  you  going  to  *tay 
at  the  Pool  r 

Constance  gave  an  ejq)ressive  shrug,  intimating  thai  the 
deciding  of  that  question  did  not  rest  with  her. 


*^  That  is  to  say,  you  are  hore  to  watoh  tko  transit  of  tU* 
star  over  the  meridian  of  Queecfay  f ' 

"  Of  Queechy !— of  Montepoole." 

*'  Very  well — of  Montepoole.  I  don't  wonder  tlut  nature 
is  exhausted.     I  will  go  and  see  after  this  refection.'' 

The  prettiest  little  meal  in  the  world  was  presently  set 
forth  for  the  two ; — Fleda  knew  her  aunt  would  not  come^ 
down,  and  Hugh  was  yet  ac  the  mill ;  so  she  led  her  visiter 
into  the  breakfast-room  alone,  Constance  1)y  the  way  again 
fondly  embracing  her  and  repeating,  '^  My  dear  little  Fleda ! 
—how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  1" 

The  lady  was  apparently  hungry,  for  there  was  a  minute  of 
silence  while  the  refection  begun,  and  then  Constance  ex- 
claimed, perhaps  with  a  sudden  appreciation  of  the  delicious 
bread  and  butter  and  cream  and  strawberries, 

'*  What  a  lovely  old  room  this  is  1 — and  what  lovely  times, 
you  have  here,  don't  you,  Fleda  T 

"  Yes — sometimes,"  Fleda  said  with  a  sigh. 

"  But  I  shall  tell  mamma  you  are  growing  thin,  and  the 
first  minute  we  get  home  I  shall  send  for  you  to  come  to 
us.     Mrs.  Thorn  will  be  amazingly  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Has  she  got  back  from  Europe  1'  said  Fleda. 

^^  Ages ! — ^and  she^s  been  entertaining  the  world  as  hard 
as  she  could  ever  since.  I  have  no  doubt  Lewis  has  con- 
fided to  the  maternal  bosom  all  his  distresses ;  and  there 
never  was  anything  like  the  rush  that  I  expect  will  be  made 
to  our  greenhouse  next  winter.  O  Fleda,  you  should  see 
Mr.  Carleton's  greenhouses !" 

«  Should  1 1"  said  Fleda. 

*^  Dear  me !  I  hope  mamma  will  come!"  said  Constance 
with  a  comical  fidgety  shake  of  herself; — ^^  when  I  think  of 
those  greenhouses  I  lose  my  self-command.  And  the  park ! 
^ — Fleda,  it's  the  loveliest  thing  you  ever  saw  in  your  life ; 
and  it's  all  that  delightful  man's  doing ;  only  he  won't  have 
a  geometric  flower-garden,  as  I  did  everything  I  could  think 
of  to  perauade  him.  I  pity  the  woman  that  will  be  his 
wife, — ^she  won't  have  her  own  way  in  a  single  thing ;  but 
then  he  will  fascinate  her  into  thinking  that  his  way  is  the 
best,  so  it  will  do  just  as  well  I  suppose.  Do  you  know  1 
ean't  conceive  what  he  has  come  over  here  for  \  He  has  be<Ni 
here  before,  you  know,  and  he  don't  seem  to  me  to  know 


endbly  whU  ke  meant  to  do;  at  laaat  I  oan't  fiud  out,  and 
I  have  tried." 

'^  How  long  has  he  been  herel" 

^  O  a  month  or  two-*^ince  the  beginning  of  April,  ] 
believe.  He  caroe  over  with  some  friends  of  his — a  Sir 
George  Egerton  and  his  fiunilj  ;-^he  is  going  to  Canada,  to 
be  established  in  some  post  there,  I  Ibrget  what;  and  thej 
are  spending  part  of  the  summer  here  before  they  fix  them-^ 
selves  at  the  NortL  It  is  easy  to  see  what  they  are  here 
lbr,-rthey  are  strangers  and  amusing  themselves ;  but  Mr. 
Garleton  is  at  home,  and  not  amusing  himself,  at  least  he 
don't  seem  to  be.  He  goes  about  with  the  Egertons,  but 
that  is  just  ibr  his  friendship  for  them ;  and  he  puzzles  me 
He  don't  know  whether  he  is  going  to  Niagara, — ^he  has 
been  once  already-— and  ^  perhaps'  he  may  go  to  Canada,-— 
and  *  possibly'  he  will  make  a  journey  to  the  We8t,---^ind  I 
can't  find  out  that  he  wants  anything  in  particular." 

*'  Perhaps  he  don't  mean  that  you  shall,"  said  Fleda. 

"Perhaps  he  don't;  but  you  see  that  aggravates  my 
state  of  mind  to  a  distressing  degree.  And  then  I'm 
afraid  he  will  go  somewhere  where  I  can't  keep  watch  of 
him!—" 

Fleda  could  not  help  laughing. 

^  Perhaps  he  was  tired  of  home  and  came  for  mere  weari- 
ness." 

'*  Weariness !  it's  my  opinion  he  has  no  idea  there  is  such 
a  word  in  the  language, — ^I  am  certain  if  he  heard  it  he 
would  call  for  a  dictionary  the  next  minute.  Why  at  Garle- 
ton it  seems  to  me  he  was  half  the  time  on  horseback,  fly- 
ing about  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other ;  and 
when  he  is  in  the  house  he  is  always  at  work  at  something; 
it's  a  pieee  of  condescension  to  get  him  to  attend  to  you  at 
all ;  only  when  he  does,  my  dear  Fleda ! — he  is  so  enchant- 
ii  g  that  you  live  in  a  state  of  delight  till  next  time.  And 
jet  I  never  could  get  him  to  pay  me  a  compliment  to  this 
minute, — 1  tried  two  or  three  times,  and  he  rewarded  ma 
with  some  very  rude  speeches." 

"Ruder  said  Fleda. 

"  Yes, — ^that  is,  they  were  the  most  graceful  and  fasci- 
nating tilings  possible,  but  they  would  Imve  been  rudeness 
!d  anybody  else.   Where  t>  mamma !"  said  Constance  with 
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another  comic  oount^  yfeit  of  diBtrMs.     ^My  dear  Fleda. 

it's  the  most  captivating  th'mg  to  break&st  at  Carleton ! — ^ 

'^  I  have  no  idea  the  bread  and  butter  is  sweetnT  ther« 
than  in  some'other  parts  of  the  world,"  said  Fleda. 

^I  don't  know  about  the  bread  and  butter,"  sai  Con- 
stance, "  but  those  exquisite  little  sugar-dishes !  M}  dear 
Fleda,  every  one  has  his  own  sugar-iSsh  and  cream-ev  r— 
the  loveliest  little  things ! — " 

"  I  have  heard  of  such  things  before,"  said  Fleda. 

*M  don't  care  about  the  bread  and  butter,"  said  Con- 
stance; "eating  is  immaterial,  with  those  perfect  little 
things  right  opposite  to  me.  They  weren't  like  any  you 
ever  saw,  Fleda — t^e  sugar-bowl  was  just  a  little  plain  oval 
box,  with  the  lid  on  a  hinge,  and  not  a  bit  of  chasing,  only 
the  arms  on  the  cover;  like  nothing  I  ever  saw  but  an 
old-feshioned  silver  teaK»ddy ;  and  Uie  cream-jug  a  little 
straight  up  and  down  thing  to  match.  Mamma  said  they 
were  clumsy,  but  they  bewitched  me ! — ^" 

"  I  think  everything  bewitched  you,"  said  Fleda  smiling. 
'^  Can't  your  head  stand  a  sugar-dish  and  milk-cup  ?" 

^^  My  dear  Fleda,  I  never  had  your  superiority  to  the  or- 
dinary weaknesses  of  human  nature — ^I  can  stand  one  sugar- 
bowl,  but  I  confess  myself  overcome  by  a  dozen.  How  we 
have  all  wanted  to  see  you,  Fleda !  and  papa ;  you  have 
captivated  papa ;  and  he  says — " 

"  Never  mind — don't  tell  me  what  he  says,"  said  Fleda. 

"There — that's  your  modesty,  that  everybody  raves 
about — I  wish  I  could  catch  it.  Fleda,  where  did  you  get 
that  little  bible  ?^-while  I  was  waiting  for  you  I  tried  to 
sooth  my  restless  anticipations  with  examining  all  the  things 
in  all  the  rooms ; — where  did  you  get  it  1" 

"  It  was  given  me  a  long  while  ago,"  said  Fleda. 

"  But  it  is  real  gold  on  &e  outside ! — Uie  clasps  and  all — 
do  you  know  it  %  it  is  not  washed." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Fleda  smiling ;  "  and  it  is  better  than 
gold  inside." 

a  Wasn't  that  mamma's  favourite  Mr.  Olmney  that  parted 
from  you  at  the  gate?"  said  Constance  after  a  nunute*0 
silence. 

"Yes." 

"  Is  he  a  favourite  of  yours  too  1" 
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**  You  must  define  what  yoo  mean  by  a  fiivouritel"  aaid 
Fleda  gravely. 

•*  Well,  how  do  you  like  himT 

^  I  believe  everybody  likes  him,"  «ud  Fleda,  colouring 
and  vexed  at  herself  that  she  oould  not  help  it.  The  bright 
eyes  opposite  her  took  jiote  of  the  &ct  with  a  sufiiciently 
wide-awake  glance. 

'^  He's  very  good !"  said  Constance  hugging  herself  and 
taking  a  fresh  supply  of  butter, — ^'  but  don't  let  him  know 
I  have  been  to  see  you  or  he'll  tell  you  all  sorts  of  evil 
things  about  me  for  fear  you  should  innocently  be  contami- 
nated.    Don't  you  like  to  be  taken  care  of  1" 

"Very  much,"  said  Fleda  smiling, — "by  people  that 
know  how." 

"  I  can't  bear  it !"  said  Constance,  apparently  with  great 
sincerity  ; — ^*'  I  think  it  is  the  most  impertinent  thing  in  the 
world  people  can  do.  1  can't  endure  it — except  from — ! 
Oh  my  dear  Fleda !  it  is  perfect  luxury  to  have  him  put  a 
shawl  round  your  shoulders  ! — ^ 

"  Fleda,"  said  Earl  Douglass  putting  his  head  in  from 
the  kitchen,  and  before  he  said  any  more  bobbing  it  frankly 
at  Miss  Evelyn,  half  in  acknowledgment  of  her  presence 
and  half  as  it  seemed  in  apology  for  his  own, — ^"  Fleda,  will 
you  let  Barby  pack  up  somethin'  'nother  for  the  men*s  lunch  1 
— my  wife  would  ha'  done  it,  as  she  had  ought  to,  if  she 
wa'n't  down  with  the  teethache,  and  Catherine's  away  on  a 
jig  to  Kenton,  and  the  men  won't  do  so  much  Work  on 
nothin',  and  I  can't  say  nothin'  to  'em  if  they  don't ;  and 
I'd  like  to  get  that  'ere  clover  field  down  afore  night — ^it's 
goin'  to  be  a  fine  spell  o'  weather.  1  '^as  a  goin'  to  try  to 
get  along  without  it ;  but  I  believe  we  can't." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Fleda.  "  But  Mr.  Douglass,  youHl 
try  the  experiment  of  curing  it  in  cocks  1" 

"  Well  1  don't  know,"  said  Earl  in  a  tone  of  very  discon- 
tented  acquiescence, — "  I  don't  see  how  any  thin'  should  be  as 
sweet  as  the  sun  for  dryin'  hay — ^I  know  folks  says  it  is, 
and  I've  heerd  'em  say  it  is !  and  they'll  stand  to  it  and  you 
can't  beat  'em  off  the  notion  it  is;  but  somehow  or  'nother 
I  can't  seem  to  come  into  it.  I  know  the  sun  makes  sweet 
hay,  and  I  think  the  sun  was  meant  to  make  hav,  and  I 
don't  want  to  see  no  sweeter  hay  than  the  sun  makes ;  it^ 
as  good  hay  as  you  need  to  have." 


^  B«t  you  wQuldn\  vmA  trying  it  for  onoe^  Mr.  Doug 
lass,  just  for  me?" 

"  I'll  do  just  what  you  please,"  said  he  with  a  little  ex 
culpatory  shake  of  his  head  ;-^'^  Hain't  my  aoncem — ^it's  no 
ooncem  of  mine — the  gain  or  the  loss  '11  be  your'n,  and  it's 
iair  you  should  have  the  gain  oa  the  loss,  which  ever  on  'cm 
you  choose  to  have.  Til  put  it  in  cocks — ^how  much  heft 
should  be  in  'em  ?" 

'*  About  a  hundred  pounds — and  you  don't  want  to  cut 
aiw  more  than  you  can  put  up  to-night,  Mr.  Douglass. 
We'll  try  it." 

"  Very  good !  And  youll  send  along  somethin'  for  the 
men — Barby  knows,"  said  Earl  bobbing  his  head  again  in- 
telligently at  Fleda, — '^  there's  four  on  'em  and  it  takes 
somethin'  to  feed  'em — workui'  men  '11  put  away  a  good 
deal  o'  D^eat." 

He  withdrew  his  head  and  closed  the  door,  happily  for 
Constance,  who  went  off  into  a  succession  of  ecstatic  con- 
vulsions. 

"  What  time  of  day  do  your  eccentric  hay-makers  prefer 
ft>r  the  rest  of  their  meals,  if  thev  lunch  at  three  o'dock  1 
1  never  heard  anything  so  original  in  my  life." 

'^  This  is  lunch  number  two,"  said  Fleda  smiling ;  "  lunch 
number  one  is  about  ten  in  the  morning ;  and  dinner  at 
twelve." 

"  And  do  they  gladden  their  fomilies  with  their  presence 
at  the  other  ordjnary  convivial  occasions  ?" 

"Certainly." 

"  And  what  do  they  have  for  lunch  1" 

"Varieties.  Bread  and  cheese,  and  pies,  and  QiM> 
cakes ;  at  every  other  meal  they  have  meat." 

"  Horrid  creatures !" 

"  It  is  only  during  haying  and  harvesting." 

"  And  you  have  to  see  to  all  this !  poor  little  Fleda !  1 
declare,  if  I  was  you— I'd  do  something ! — ^" 

"  No,"  said  Fleda  quietly,  "  Mrs.  Douglass  and  Barby 
manage  the  lunch  between  them.  I  am  not  at  all  de» 
perate." 

"  But  to  have  to  taiiL  to  these  people  I" 

"  £arl  Pouglass  is  not  a  very  polished  specimoi,"  said 
Fleda  smiling ;  "  but  I  assure  you  in  some  of '  those  pec^a 
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there  b  an  amount  of  goodness  and  wit,  and  shrewd  prao 
tical  sense  and  judgment,  that  would  utterly  distance  many 
of  those  that  would  call  them  bfears." 

Constance  looked  a  good  deal  more  than  she  said. 

"  My  dear  little  Fleda !  you're  too  sensible  for  anything ; 
but  as  I  don't  like  sense  from  anybody  but  Mr.  Garleton  f 
would  ratiier  look  at  you  in  the  capacity  of  a  rose,  smiling 
a  gentle  rebuke  upon  "me  while  I  talk  nonsense." 

And  she  did  talk,  and  Fleda  did  smile  and  laugh,  in  spite 
of  herself,  till  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  her  other  daughters  made 
their  appearance. 

Then  Barby  said  she  thought  they'd  have  talked  the  house 
down ;  and  she  expected  there'd  be  nothing  left  of  Fleda 
after  all  the  kissing  she  ^t.  But  it  was  not  too  much  for 
Fleda's  pleasure.  Mrs.  Evelyn  was  so  tenderly  kind,  and 
Miss  Evelyn  as  caressing  as  her  sister  had  been,  and  Edith, 
who  was  but  a  child,  so  joyously  delighted,  that  Fleda's  eyes 
were  swimming  in  happiness  as  she  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  she  could  hardly  answer  kisses  and  questions  &st 
enough. 

'*  Them  is  good-looking  enough  girls,"  said  Barby  as  Fleda 
came  back  to  the  house  after  seeing  Uiem  to  their  carriage, 
— •*  if  they  knowed  how  to  dress  themselves.  1  never  see 
this  fly-away  one  'afore — 1  knowed  the  old  one  as  soon  as  I 
clapped  my  eyes  onto  her.  Be  they  stopping  at  the  Pool 
again?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well  when  are  you  going  up  there  to  see  'em  1" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda  quietly.  And  then  aighinff 
«8  the  thought  of  her  aunt  came  into  her  head  she  went  o§ 
to  find  her  and  bring  her  down. 

Fleda's  brow  was  sobered,  and  her  spirits  were  in  a  flutter 
that  was  not  all  of  happiness,  and  that  threatened  not  to 
settle  down  quietly.  But  as  she  went  slowly  up  the  stairs 
fiiith's  hand  was  laid,  even  as  her  own  grasped  the  balusters, 
on  the  promise, 

*'  All  the  patiis  of  the  Lord  are  mercy  and  truth  unto  such 
as  keep  his  covenant  and  his  testimonies." 

She  set  fiuth's  foot  down  on  those  sure  stepping-stones ; 
%nd  she  opened  her  aunt's  door  and  looked  in  vrith  a  fiu)e 
(h*%  was  neither  'roubled  nor  afraid. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


JinL    He  mines  not  mach. 

Seh,    No ;  he  doth  but  mistake  the  tratfa*  lOtalljr. 

TKiirm 

r'  was  the  very  next  morning  that  sever^  ladies  and  gea 
tlemen  were  gathered  on  the  piazza  of  the  hotel  at  Monte- 
poole,  to  brace  minds  or  appetites  with  the  sweet  mountain 
air  while  waiting  for  breakfast.  As  they  stood  there  a 
YOung  countryman  came  by  bearing  on  his  hip  a  large 
basket  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

"  O  look  at  those  lovely  strawberries !"  exclaimed  Con- 
stance Evelyn  running  down  the  steps. — "Stop  if  you 
please — where  are  you  going  with  these  V^ 

"  Marm  I"  responded  the  somewhat  startled  carrier. 

*'  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  1" 

"  I  ain't  going  to  do  nothin'  with  'em." 

"  Whose  are  they  ?    Are  they  for  sale?" 

"  Well,  'twon't  deu  no  harm,  as  I  know,"  said  the  young 
man  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  for  the  fingers  of  Con- 
stance were  already  hovering  over  the  dainty  little  lea^ 
strewn  baskets  and  her  eyes  complacently  seardiing  for  the 
most  promising ; — "I  ha'n't  got  nothin'  to  deu  with  'em." 

"  Constance  !"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  from  the  piazza, — "  don't 
take  that !     I  dare  say  they  are  for  Mr.  Sweet." 

"  Well  mamma ! — ^"  said  Constance  with  great  equanim* 
fty, — "  Mr.  Sweet  gets  them  for  me,  and  I  only  save  him 
the  trouble  of  spoiling  them.  My  taste  leads  me  to  prefer 
the  simplicity  of  primitive  arrangements  this  morning." 

"  Young  man !"  called  out  the  landlady's  reproving  voioo, 
'*  won't  you  never  reodlect  to  bring  that  basket  round  tha 
back  way !" 

"  Tain't  no  handier  than  this  way,"  said  Philetut,  with  to 


much  belligerent  demonstration  that  the  landladj  thought 
best  in  presence  of  her  suests  to  give  over  the  question. 

"  Where  do  you  get  Uiem  ?"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  How  ?— "  said  Philetus.     ^ 

"  Where  do  they  come  from  1    Are  they  fresh  picked  1* 

''  Just  afore  I  started." 

'*  Started  from  where  1*^  sud  a  gentleman  standing  by 
Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  From  Mr.  Rossitur's,  down  to  Queediy." 

"Mr.  Rossitur's!"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn ;—" does  he  send 
them  here]" 

"  He  doos  not,"  said  Philetus ; — "  he  doosn't  keep  to 
hum  for  a  long  spell." 

**  Who  does  send  them  then  ?"  said  Constance. 

"  Who  doos  1    It's  Miss  Fliddy  Ringgan." 

*'  Mamma !"  ezdaimed  Constance  looking  up. 

*'  What  does  she  have  to  do  with  it  ?"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  There  don't  nobody  else  have  nothin'  to  deu  with  it — I 
guess  she's  pretty  much  the  hull,"  said  her  coadjutor.  ^  Her 
and  me  was  a  picking  'em  afore  sunrise." 

"All  that  basketful!" 

"  Tain't  all  strawberries — there's  garden  aass  up  to  the 
top." 

"  And  does  she  send  that  too  ?" 

"  She  sends  that  teu,"  said  Philetus  micdnctly. 

"  But  hasn't  she  any  help  in  taking  care  of  the  garden  V* 
said  Constance. 

"  Yes  marm-^I  calculate  to  help  considerable  in  the  back 
garden — she  won't  let  no  one  into  the  front  where  she  grows 
her  posies." 

"  But  where  is  Mr.  Hughl" 

"He's  to  hum." 

"  But  has  he  nothing  to  do  with  all  this  ?  does  he  leave  it 
all  to  his  cousin  1" 

"He's  to  the  mill." 

"  And  Miss  Ringgan  manages  fiyrm  and  garden  and  all  V* 
said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  She  doos,"  said  Philetus. 

And  receiving  a  gratuity  which  be  accepted  without  dem- 
onstration of  any  kind  whatever,  the  basket-  bearer  at  length 
released  moved  off. 


''  Poor  FMar  mid  Miss  EyeljiiM  he  diffippe«r«d  with 
his  load. 

"  She's  &  very  devor  girV  ^M  Mrs.  Evel jn  disPMswng 
the  subject 

**  She's  too  loTely  for  anjUuDg  I**  said  Coustanee.  "  Mr. 
Carleton, — if  you  will  just  imagine  we  are  in  Guna,  and  in- 
troduGt  a  pair  of  fitmiliar  ehop-stioks  into  this  basket,  I  shall 
be  repaid  for  the  loss  of  a  strawberry  bv  the  expression  of 
ecstasy  which  will  immediately  ^read  itself  over  your 
features.  I  intend  to  patronize  the  natural  mode  of  eating 
in  future.  I  find  the  ends  of  my  fingers  decidedly  odorifer- 
ous." 

He  smiled  a  little  as  he  complied  with  tbe  young  lady's 
invitation,  but  the  expression  of  ecstasy  did  not  come. 

*^  Are  Mr.  Tlossitur's  circumstanoes  so  much  reduced  T 
he  said,  drawing  nearer  to  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

^'  Do  you  know  them !"  exclaimed  both  the  dau^ters  at 
once. 

^  I  knew  Mrs.  Rossitur  very  well  some  years  ago,  when 
she  was  in  Paris." 

"  They  are  all  broken  to  pieces,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  as  Mr. 
Carleton's  eye  went  back  to  her  for  hb  answer; — "Mr. 
Rossitur  failed  and  lost  everything — ^bankrupt — a  year  or 
two  afler  they  came  home." 

"  And  what  has  he  been  doing  since  1" 

"  I  don't  know  ! — trying  to  farm  it  here ;  but  I  am  afraid 
he  has  not  succeeded  well — I  am  afraid  not.  They  don't 
look  like  it.  Mrs.  Rossitur  will  not  see  anybody,  and  I 
don't  believe  they  have  done  any  more  than  struggle  for  a 
livingsince  they  came  here." 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Rossitur  now  1" 

"  He  is  at  the  West  somewhere — ^Fleda  tells  me  he  is 
engaged  in  some  agencies  there ;  but  I  doubt,"  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn  shaking  her  head  compassionately, — "  there  is  more 
in  the  name  of  it  than  anything  else.  He  has  gone  down 
Mil  sadly  since  his  misfortunes.    I  am  very  sorry  for  them." 

**And  his  niece  takes  care  of  his  farm  in  the  mean- 
time T 

''I>o  you  know  her?"  asked  boUi  the  Miss  Evelyns 


**  I  can  hardly  say  that,"  ho  replied.    "I  had  such  a  fUm, 
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ture  ibnnerlj.  Do  I  understand  tliat  tikt  is  the  person  to 
fill  Mr.  Rossitur's  place  when  he  is  awaj  T 

**So  she  says.*' 

'*  And  so  she  acts,"  said  Constance.  **  I  wish  you  had 
heard  her  yesterday.  It  was  beyond  everything.  We 
were  conversing  very  amicably,  re^rding  eaen  other 
through  a  friendly  vista  formed  by  the  sugar-bowl  and  tea> 
pot,  when  a  horrid  man,  that  looked  as  if  he  had  slept  all 
his  life  in  a  hay-cock  and  only  waked  up  to  turn  it  over, 
stuck  his  head  in  and  ipimediately  introduced  a  clover-field : 
and  Fleda  and  he  went  to  tumbling  about  the  cocks  till  I 
do  assure  you  I  was  deluded  into  a  momentary  belief  that 
hay-making  was  the  principal  end  of  human  nature,  and 
looked  upon  myself  as  a  burden  to  society ;  and  after  I  had 
recovered  my  locality  and  ventured  upon  a  sentence  of  gen- 
tle commiseration  for  her  sufferines,  Fleda  went  off  into 
a  eulogium  upon  the  intelligence  of  hay-makers  in  general 
and  the  strength  of  mind  barbarians  are  universally  known 
to  possess.** 

The  manner  still  more  than  the  matter  of  this  speech 
was  beyond  the  withstanding  of  any  good-natured  muscles, 
though  the  gentleman's  smile  was  a  grave  one  and  quickly 
lost  in  gravity.  Mrs.  Evelyn  laughed  and  reproved  in  a 
breath ;  but  the  laugh  was  admiring  and  the  reproof  was 
stimulative.  The  bright  eye  of  Constance  danced  in  return 
with  the  mischievous  delight  of  a  horse  that  has  slipped 
his  bridle  and  knows  you  can't  catch  him. 

"  And  this  has  been  her  life  ever  since  Mr.  Bossitur  lost 
his  property  ?" 

"  Entirely,--saorifioed !— "  said  Mrs.  Eveiyn,  with  a 
compassionately  resigned  air; — "education,  advantages 
and  everything  given  up ;  and  set  down  here  where  she  has 
seen  nobody  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  but  the  country 
people  about — ^very  good  people — but  not  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple she  ought  to  have  been  brought  up  among." 

^Oh  mamma!"  said  the  eldest  Miss  Evelvn  in  a  depre- 
catory tone, — "you  shouldn't  talk  so— it  isn'^t  right — I  am 
sure  she  is  very  nice — ^nicer  now  than  anybody  else  I  know; 
and  clever  too." 

"  Nice !"  said  Edith.    "  I  wish  /  had  such  a  sister  I" 

^  She  is  a  good  girl — a  veij  good  girl,"  caid  Mrs.  Ev*> 
VOU  IL  * 
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Ijm,  in  a  tcfne  which  would  have  deterred  any  one  fiom 
wishing  to  make  her  acquaintance. 

"And  happy,  mamma — Fleda  don't  look  miserable-^he 
leems  perfectly  happy  and  contented !'' 

**  Yea,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, — "  she  has  got  accustomed  to 
this  state  of  things — ^it's  her  life — she  makes  delicious 
bread  and  puddings  for  her  aunt,  and  raises  vegetables  for 
market,  and  oversees  her  uncle's  farmers,  and  it  isn't  a  hard- 
ship to  her;  she  finds  her  happiness  in  it.  She  is  a  very 
good  girl !  but  she  might  have  been  made  something  much 
better  than  a  former's  wife." 

"  You  may  set  your  mind  at  rest  on  that  subject,  mam- 
ma," said  Constance,  still  using  her  chop-stick's  with  great 
complacency ; — "  it's  my  opinion  that  the  farmer  is  not  in 
existence  who  is  blessed  with  such  a  conjugal  futurity.  I 
think  Fleda's  strong  pastoral  tastes  are  likely  to  develope 
themselves  in  a  new  direction." 

Mrs.  Evelyn  looked  with  a  partial  smile  at  the  pretty 
features  which  the  business  of  eating  the  strawberres  dia- 
played  in  sundry  novel  and  picturesque  points  of  view ; 
and  asked  what  she  meant  % 

"  I  don't  know, — ^"  said  Constance,  intent  upon  her  bas- 
ket,— "  I  feel  a  friend's  distress  for  Mr.  Thorn — it's  all  your 
doing,  mamma, — ^you  won't  be  able  to  look  him  in  the  face 
when  we  have  Fleda  next  fall — I  am  sure  I  shall  not  want 
to  look  at  his !     He'll  be  too  savage  for  anything." 

"Mr.  Thorn  !"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  in  an  indulgent  tone, — "he 
was  very  attentive  to  her  last  Winter  when  she  was  with 
us,  but  she  went  away  before  anything  was  decided.  I 
don't  think  he  has  forgotten  her." 

"I  shouldn't  think  anybody  could  forget  her,"  said 
Edith. 

"I  am  confident  he  would  be  here  at  this  moment,"  said 
Constance,  "if  he  wasn't  in  London." 

"  But  what  b  '  all  mamma's  doing,'  Constance  ?"  inquired 
her  sister. 

"  Th«  destruction  of  the  peace  of  the  whole  family  of 
Thorns — ^I  shouldn't  sleep  sound  in  my  bed  if  I  were  she 
with  such  a  reflection.  I  look  forward  to  heart-rending 
scenes, — ^with  a  very  disturbed  state  of  mind." 
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**  But  what  have  1  done,  my  ohild  T  said  Mn.  Evel  vn. 

^  Didn't  you  introduce  your  &TOurite  Mr.  Olmney  to  Miat 
K'nggan  last  summer  ?  I  don't  know  I — ^her  native  delicacy 
shrunk  from  making  any  disclosures,  and  of  course  tlia 
tongue  of  friendship  is  silent, — ^but  they  were  out  ages  yes- 
terday while  I  was  waiting  for  her,  and  their  parting  at  the 
gate  was — 1  feel  myself  unequal  to  the  task  of  describing 
it !"  said  Constance  estatically ; — ^^  and  she  was  in  the  most 
elevated  tone  of  mind  during  our  whole  interview  after- 
wards, and  took  all  my  brilliant  remarks  with  as  much  cool- 
ness  as  if  they  had  been  drops  of  rain — more,  I  presume, 
considering  that  it  was  hay-time." 

**  Did  you  see  him  1"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"Only  at  that  impracticable  distance,  mamma;  but  I 
introduced  his  name  afterwards  in  my  usual  happy  manner 
and  I  found  that  Miss  Kinggan's  cheeks  were  bv  no  means 
indifferent  to  it.  I  didn't  <kre  go  any  further.'' 
-  "  I  am  very  glad  of  it !  I  hope  it  is  so !".  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn  energetically.  '4t  would  be  a  most  excellent 
match.  He  is  a  charming  young  man  and  would  make  her 
very  happy." 

"You  are  exciting  gloomy  feelings  in  Mr.  Garleton'a 
mind,  mamma,  by  yoi^r  felicitous  suggestions.  Mr.  Carle- 
ton,— did  your  ears  receive  a  faint  announcement  of  ham 
and  eggs  which  went  quite  through  and  through  mine  just 
nowl" 

He  bowed  and  handed  the  young  lady  in ;  but  Constance 
declared  that  though  he  sat  beside  her  and  took  care  of  her 
at  breakfast  he  had  on  one  of  his  intangible  fits  which  drove 
her  to  the  last  extreme  of  impatience,  and  captivation. 

The  sun  was  not  much  more  than  two  hours  high  the 
next  morning  when  a  rider  was  slowly  approaching  Mr. 
Hossitur's  house  from  the  bridge,  walking  his  horse  like  a 
man  who  wished  to  look  well  at  all  he  was  passing.  He 
paused  behind  a  clump  of  locusts  and  rose-acacias  in  the 
comer  of  the  courtyard  as  a  figure  bonneted  and  gloved 
came  out  of  the  house  and  began  to  be  busy  among  the 
rose-bushes.  Another  figure  presently  appeared  at  the  hall 
door  and  called  out, 

"Fleda!— " 

«  Well  Barby— " 
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This  second  voice  was  hardly  raised,  but  it  came  fix>m 
80  much  nearer  that  the  words  could  be  disttucUy  hecrd. 

^  Mr.  Skiiicom  wants  to  know  if  you're  going  to  fix  f  js 
flowers  for  him  to  carry  1" 

*'  They're  not  ready,  and  it  won't  do  for  him  to  wait-* 
Mr.  Sweet  must  send  for  them  if  he  wants  them.  Philetus 
must  make  haste  back,  for  you  know  Mr.  Douglass  wants 
him  to  help  in  the  bam  meadow.  Lucas  woirt  be  here, 
and  now  the  weather  is  so  fine  I  want  to  make  haste  with 
the  hay." 

"  Well,  will  you  have  the  samp  for  break&st  V 

"  No — we'll  keep  that  for  dinner.  I'll  come  in  and  poach 
some  ^^,  Barby, — ^if  youll  make  me  some  thin  pieces  of 
toast — and  call  me  when  it's  time.    Thin,  Barby.'' 

The  gentleman  turned  his  horse  and  galloped  back  to 
Montepoole. 

Some  disappointment  was  created  among  a  portkm  of 
Mr.  Sweet's  guests  that  afternoon  by  the  inteUi|;eiioe  that 
Mr.  Garleton  purposed  setting  off  the  next  mormnff  to  join 
his  English  friends  at  Saratoga  on  thdr  war  to  toe  Falk 
and  Cw^ada.    Which  purpose  was  duly  earned  iato  efiect 
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Mrtb,  I  iluMild  ikot  ftiMj  mm,  by  S4.  G«ois«^— Etvrt  Max  crv  of  mu  HuMout* 

OCTOBER  had  oome ;  and  a  &ir  season  and  a  fine  harvest 
had  enabled  Fleda  to  ease  her  mind  by  sending  a  good 
remittance  to  Dr.  Gregory.  The  fiunUy  were  still  living 
upon  her  and  Hugh's  energies.  Mr.  Kossitur  talked  of 
coming  home,  that  was  alL 

It  sometimes  happened  that  a  pause  in  the  uigency  of 
business  permitted  Hugh  to  take  a  day's  holiday.  One  of 
these  Mlingsoon  after  me  frosts  had  opened  the  burrs  of  the 
chestmit  trees  and  the  shells  of  the  hickories,  Fleda  seized 
upon  it  for  a  nutting  frolic  They  took  Philetus  and  went 
up  to  the  fine  group  of  trees  on  the  mountain,  the  most 
difficult  to  reach  and  the  best  worth  reaching  of  all  their  nut 
wood.  The  sport  was  very  fine ;  and  after  spoiling  the  trees 
Philetus  was  left  to  ^  shuck"  and  bring  home  a  load  of  the 
fruit ;  while  Fleda  and  Hugh  took  their  way  slowlr  down 
the  mountain.  She  stopped  him,  as  usual,  on  the  old  look« 
out  place.  The  leaves  were  just  then  in  their  richest  colour- 
ing; and  the  October  sky  in  its  strong  vitality  seemed  to  fill 
all  inanimate  nature  with  the  breath  of  life.  If  ever,  then 
on  that  day,  to  the  fimoy,  '*  the  little  hills  rejoiced  on  every 
side.''  The  woods  stood  thick  with  honours,  and  earth  lay 
smiling  under  the  tokens  of  the  summer's  harvest  and  the 
promise  for  Uie  coming  year ;  and  the  wind  came  in  gusts 
over  the  lower  country  and  up  the  hill-side  with  a  hearty 
good  will  that  blew  away  all  vapours,  physical  and  mental, 
from  its  path,. bidding  everything  follow  its  example  and  be 
up  and  doing.  Fleda  drew  a  long  breath  or  two  that  seemed 
to  recognise  its  fipeshening  power. 

'^  How  long  it  seems,"  she  said, — "  how  very  long — sinoi 
19» 
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I  was  here  with  Mr.  Carleton ; — just  nine  years  ago.  How 
changed  everything  is  !  I  was  a  little  child  then.  It  seems 
such  an  age  ago ! — " 

^'  It  is  very  odd  he  didn't  come  to  see  us,"  s^d  Hugh. 

"He  did — don't  you  know? — ^the  very  next  day  after 
we  heard  he  was  here — when  most  unluckily  I  was  up  sA 
aunt  Miriam's." 

"  I  should  think  he  might  have  come  again,  considering 
what  friends  you  used  to  be." 

'^I  dare  say  he  would  if  be  had  not  left  Montepooie  so 
soon.  But  d&r  Hugh !  I  was  a  mere  diild — how  could  he 
remember  me  muchr 

"  You  remember  him,"  said  Hugh. 

*'Ah  but  I  have  good  reason.  Besides  I  never  forget 
anything.  I  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  see  him — if 
1  had  it." 

"  I  wish  the  Evelyns  had  staid  longer,"  said  Hugh.  "  I 
think  you  have  wanted  something  to  brighten  you  up.  Hiey 
did  you  a  great  deal  of  good  last  year.  I  am  afraid  all  this 
taking  care  of  Philetus  and  Earl  Douglass  is  too  much  for 
you." 

Fleda  gave  him  a  very  bright  smile,  half  affe<^on,  half 
fun. 

"Don't  you  admire  my  management 7"  said  she.  "Be- 
cause I  do.  Philetus  is  firmly  persuaded  that  he  is  an  in- 
valuable assistant  to  me  in  the  mystery  of  gardening ;  and 
the  origin  of  Earl  Douglass's  new  ideas  is  so  enveloped  in 
mist  tlutt  he  does  not  himself  know  where  they  come  from. 
It  was  rich  to  hear  him  the  other  day  descanting  to  Lucas 
upon  the  evil  effects  of  earthing  up  com  and  the  advantages 
of  curing  hay  in  cocks,  as  to  both  which  matters  Lucas  is  ' 
a  thorough  unbeliever,  and  Earl  was  a  year  ago." 

"  But  that  doesn't  hinder  your  looking  pale  and  thin,  and 
a  great  deal  soberer  than  I  like  to  see  you,"  said  Hugh. 
"  You  want  a  change,  I  know.  1  don't  know  how  you  are 
to  get  it.  I  wish  they  would  send  for  you  to  New  York 
again." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  should  want  to  go  if  tJiey  did,** 
said  Fleda.  "  They  don't  raise  my  spirits,  Hugh.  I  am 
amused  sometimes, — I  can't  help  that, — ^but  such  excessive 
gay ety  rather  makes  me  shrink  within  myself;  I  am  too 


•at  of  tone  with  it.  I  nev^r  feel  more  absolutely  quiet 
than  sometimes  when  I  am  laughing  at  Constance  Evelyn's 
mad  sallies — and  sometimes  I  cannot  laugh  at  them.  I  do 
not  know  what  they  must  think  of  me ;  it  is  what  they  can 
have  no  means  of  understanding." 

"  I  wish  you  didn't  understand  it  either,  Pleda." 

**  But  you  shouldn't  say  that.  I  am  happier  than  they 
are,  now,  Hugh, — ^now  that  you  are  better, — with  all  their 
means  of  happiness.  They  know  nothing  of  our  quiet  en- 
joyments ;  they  must  live  in  a  whirl  or  they  would  think 
they  are  not  living  at  all ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  all 
Now  York  can  give  them  the  real  pleasure  that  1  have  in 
such  a  day  as  this.  They  would  see  almost  nothing  in  all 
this  beauty  that  my  eyes  '  drink  in,'  as  Cowper  says ;  and 
they  would  be  certain  to  quarrel  with  the  wind,  that  to  me 
is  like  the  shake  of  an  old  friend's  hand.  Delicious ! — " 
said  Fleda,  as  the  wind  rewarded  this  eulogium  with  a 
very  hearty  shake  indeed. 

^  I  believe  you  would  make  friends  with  everything^ 
Fleda,"  said  Hugh  laughing. 

"The  wind  is  always  that  to  me,"  said  Fleda, — "not 
always  in  such  a  cheerRil  mood  as  to-day,  thouch.  It  talks 
to  me  often  of  a  thousand  old-time  things  and  sighs  over 
them  with  me — a  most  sympathizing  friend  ! — but  to-day 
he  invites  me  to  a  waltz--Come ! ^" 

And  pulling  Hugh  afler  her  away  she  went  doMm  Uie 
rocky  path,  with  a  step  too  light  to  care  for  the  stones ;  the 
little  feet  capering  down  the  mountain  with  a  disdain  of  the 
ground  that  made  Hugh  smile  to  see  her ;  and  eyes  danoing 
for  company ;  till  they  reached  the  lower  woodland. 

"  A  most  spirited  waltz !"  said  Hugh. 

"  And  a  most  slack  partner.  Why  didn't  you  keep  me 
company  ?" 

"  I  never  was  made  for  waltzing,"  said  Hugh  shaking  his 
head. 

"  Not  to  the  tune  of  Uie  North  wind  1  That  has  done  me 
good,  Hugh." 

"  So  I  should  judge,  by  your  cheeks." 

"Poverty  need  not  always  make  people  poor,"  said 
Fleda  taking  breath  and  his  arm  together.  "  T  ju  and  I  are 
rich,  Hugh.'^ 
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'*  And  our  riches  cannot  take  to  themselTes  wings  and 
fly  away,"  said  Hugh. 

^  No,  but  besides  those  riches — ^there  are  the  pleasures  • 
of  the  eye  and  the  mind  that  one  may  enjoy  everywhere— 
everywhere  in  the  country  at  least — ^unless  poverty  bear 
one  down  very  hard ;  and  they  are  some  of  the  purest  and 
most  satisfying  <^  any.  O  the  blessing  of  a  good  eduou 
tion !  how  it  makes  one  independent  of  circumstances." 

*^  And  circumstances  are  education  too,"  said  Hugh  smil 
Siig.  '^  I  dare  say  we  should  not  appreciate  our  mountaim 
and  woods  so  well  if  we  had  had  our  old  plenty  of  every* 
thing  else." 

"1  always  loved  them,"  said  Fleda.  "But  what  goolL 
company  they  have  been  to  us  for  years  past,  Hugh ; — to 
me  especially  ;  I  have  more  reason  to  love  them." 

They  walked  on  quietly  and  soberly  to  the  brow  of  th« 
table-land,  where  they  parted ;  Hugh  being  obliged  to  go 
home,  and  Fleda  wishing  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  aunt  Miriam. 

She  \tumed  off  alone  to  take  the  way  to  the  high  road 
and  wijiht  softly  on,  no  longer  certainly  in  the  momentary 
spirits  with  which  she  had  shaken  hands  with  the  wind  and 
skipped  down  the  mountain ;  but  feeling,  and  thankful  that 
she  Mt^'  a  cheerful  patience  to  tread  the  dusty  highway  of 
life. 

The  old  lady  had  been  rather  ailing,  and  from  one  or  two 
expressions  she  had  let  fall  Fleda  could~  not  help  thinking 
that  she  looked  upon  her  ailments  with  a  much  more  se- 
rious eye  than  anybody  else  thought  was  called  for.  It  did 
not  however  appear  to-day.  She  was  not  worse,  and  Fleda's 
slight  anxious  feeling  could  find  nothing  to  justify  it,  if  it 
were  not  the  very  calm  and  quietly  happy  face  and  manner 
of  the  old  lady ;  and  that  if  it  had  somediing  to  alarm,  did 
much  more  to  sooth.  Fleda  had  sat  with  her  a  long  time, 
patience  and  cheerfulness  all  the  while  unconsciously  grow- 
ing in  her  company ;  when  catching  up  her  bonnet  with  a 
iudden  haste  very  unlike  her  usual  collectedness  of  manner 
Fleda  kissed  her  aunt  and  was  rushing  away. 

"  But  stop ! — where  are  you  going,  Fleda  1" 

"  Home,  aunt  Miriam — I  must— don't  keep  me  1" 

^  But  what  are  you  going  that  way  for  1  you  oan't  gc^  * 
Lome  that  way  T 
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^'  I^aa  cross  the  blaekberry  hill  behind  the  bam  and  thei 
over  the  east  hill,  and  then  there^s  nothing  but  the  water 
cress  meadow." 

"  I  sha^n't  let  you  go  that  way  alone — sit  down  and  tel) 
loe  what  you  mean, — what  is  this  desperate  hurry  1" 

But  with  equal  precipitation  Fleda  had  cast  her  bonnet 
out  of  sight  behind  the  table,  and  the  next  moment  turned 
with  the  utmost  possible  quietness  to  shake  hands  with 
Mr.  Olmney.  Aunt  Miriam  had  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  make  no  remark  and  receive  the  young  gentleman  with 
her  usual  dignity  and  kindness. 

He  staid  some  time,  but  Fleda's  hurry  seemed  to  have 
forsaken  her.  She  had  seized  upon  an  interminable  long 
grey  stocking  her  aunt  was  knitting,  and  sat  in  the  comer 
working  at  it  most  diligently,  without  raising  her  eyes  un- 
less spoken  to. 

^'  Do  you  give  yourself  no  rest  at  home  or  abroad,  Miss 
Fleda  f  *  said  the  gentleman. 

^^  Put  that  stocking  down,  Fleda,'*  said  her  aunt ;  ^*  it  is 
in  no  hurry.*' 

^^  I  like  to  do  it,  aunt  Miriam." 

But  she  felt  with  warming  cheeks  that  she  did  not  like  to 
do  it  with  two  people  sitting  still  and  looking  at  her.  The 
gentleman  presently  rose. 

''  Don't  go  till  we  have  had  tea,  Mr.  Olmnt^y,"  said  Mr*. 
Plumfield. 

"Thank  you,  ma'am, — ^1  cannot  stay,  I  believe, — unless 
Miss  Fleda  will  let  me  take  care  of  her  down  the  hill  by 
and  by." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Olmney,"  said  Fleda,  "but  1  am  not 
going  home  before  night,  unless  they  send  for  me." 

"  I  am  aA-aid,"  said  he  looking  at  her,  "  that  the  agri- 
cultural turn  has  proved  an  over-match  for  your  wer 
gies." 

"  The  farm  don't  complain  of  me,  does  it  1"  said  Fleda» 
looking  up  at  him  with  a  comic  grave  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. 

"No,"  said  he  laughing, — "certainly  not;  but--if  yoo 
will  forgive  me  for  saying  so — ^I  think  yw  complain  of  it^ 
VOT,.  II.  * 
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— tacitly^ — ^and  that  will  raise  a  good  many  eomplaiirts  in 
other  quarters — if  you  do  not  take  care  of  yourself." 

He  )hook  hands  and  lefl  them ;  and  Mrs.  PIumfiM  sat 
silently  looking  at  Fleda,  who  on  her  part  looked  at  nothing 
but  the  grey  stocking. 

"What  is  all  this,  Fleda r 

"  What  is  what,  aunt  Miriam  f '  said  Fleda,  picking  up  a 
Btitch  with  desperate  diligence. 

"  Why  did  you  want  to  run  away  from  Mr.  Olmney  1" 

"  I  didn't  wish  to  be  delayed — I  wanted  to  get  home." 

"ITien  why  wouldn't  you  let  him  go  home  with  you?'* 

"  I  liked  better  to  go  alone,  aunt  Miriam." 

"  Don't  you  like  him,  Fleda?" 

"Certainly,  aunt  Miriam — ^very  much." 

"  I  think  he  likes  you,  Fleda,"  said  her  aunt  smiling. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,"  said  Fleda  with  great  gravity. 

Mrs.  Plumfield  looked  at  her  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence 
and  then  said, 

"  Fleda,  love,  come  over  here  and  sit  by  me  and  tell  me 
what  you  mean.  Why  are  you  sorry  ?  It  has  given  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  think  of  it." 

But  Fleda  did  not  budge  from  her  seat  or  her  stocking 
and  seemed  tongue-tied.  Mrs.  Plumfield  pressed  for  an 
.  ahswer. 

"  Because,  aunt  Miriam,"  said  Fleda,  with  the  prettiest 
red  cheeks  in  the  world  but  speaking  very  clearly  and 
steadily, — '*my  liking  only  soes  to  a  point  which  I  am 
afraid  will  not  satisfy  either  him  or  you.'' 

"  But  why  ?— it  will  go  further." 

"  No  ma'am." 

"  Why  not  ?  why  do  you  say  so  1" 

**  Because  I  must  if  you  ask  me." 

"  But  what  can  be  more  excellent  and  estimable,  Fleda? 
— ^who  could  be  more  worth  liking  ?  I  should  have  thought 
he  would  just  please  you.  He  is  one  of  the  most  lovely 
young  men  I  have  ever  seen." 

"  Dear  aunt  Miriam !"  said  Fleda  looking  up  beseechingly^ 
•—"why  should  we  talk  about  it?" 

"  Because  I  want  to  understand  you,  Fleda,  and  to  be 
•ure  that  you  understand  yourself." 

**  I  do,"  said  Fleda,  quietly  and  witn  a  quivering  lip. 
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''What  is  there  that  you  dislike  about  Mr.  Oimneyf* 

^  Nothing  in  the  world,  aunt  Miriam.'* 

^'Then  what  is  the  reason  you  cannot  like  him  enough?* 

'^  Because,  aunt  Miriam,"  said  Fleda  speaking  in  despe- 
ration,— ^'  there  isn't  enough  of  him.  *  He  is  vtry  good  and 
excellent  in  every  way — nobody  feels  that  more  than  I  do 
•—I  don't  want  to  say  a  word  against  him — but  I  do  not 
think  he  has  a  very  strong  mind ;  and  he  isn't  cultivated 
enough." 

**  But  you  cannot  have  everything,  Fleda." 

**  No  ma'am — ^I  don't  expect  it." 

^  I  am  afVaid  you  have  set  up  too  high  a  standard  for 
yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Plumfield,  looking  rather  troubled. 

^  I  don't  think  that  is  possible,  aunt  Miriam." 

^  But  I  am  afraid  it  will  prevent  your  ever  liking  any 
body?" 

*'  It  will  not  prevent  my  liking  the  friends  I  have  already 
— ^it  may  prevent  my  leaving  them  for  somebody  else," 
said  Fleda,  with  a  gravity  that  was  touching  in  its  expres- 
sion. 

"  But  Mr.  Olmney  is  sensible, — and  well  educated." 

"  Yes,  but  his  tastes  are  not  He  could  not  at  all  enter 
into  a  great  many  things  that  give  me  the  most  pleasure. 
I  do  not  think  he  quite  understands  above  half  of  what  I 
say  to  him." 

**  Are  you  sure?  I  know  he  admires  you,  Fleda." 

**  Ah  but  that  is  only  half  enough,  you  see,  aunt  Miriam, 
unless  I  could  admire  him  too." 

Mrs.  Plumfield  looked  at  her  in  some  difficuHy ; — ^Mr. 
Olmney  was  not  the'*  only  one,  clearly,  whose  powers  of 
eomprehension  were  not  equal  to  the  subject. 

"  Fleda,"  said  her  aunt  inquiringly, — "  is  there  anybody 
4se  Ihat  has  put  Mr.  Olmney  out  of  your  head  ?" 

**  Nobody  in  the  world !"  exclaimed  Fleda  with  a  iVank 
look  and  tone  of  astonishment  at  the  question,  and  cheeks 
colouring  as  promptly.  "  How  could  you  ask  ? — But  he 
never  was  in  my  head,  aunt  Miriam." 

"Mr.  Thorn?"  said  Mrs.  Plumfield. 

"  Mr.  Thorn !"  said  Fleda  indignantly.  •*  Don't  you  knoin 
me  better  than  that,  aunt  Miriam'?  But  you  do  not  kno^ 
Wm." 
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^I  belieTe  I  know  you,  detur  Fleda,  but  I  heard  be  had 
paid  you  a  great  deal  of  attentioa  laet  year ;  and  yoi- 
would  not  have  been  the  first  unsuspecting  nature  ^at  has 
been  mistaken." 

Fleda  was  silent,  fln9bed  and  disturbed ;  and  Mrs.  Pl«n> 
field  was  silent  and  meditating ;  when  Hugh  oame  in.  He 
came  to  fetch  Fleda  home.  Dr.  Gregory  had  arriyed.  In 
haste  again  Fleda  sought  her  bonnet,  and  exchanging  a 
more  than  usually  wistful  and  affectionate  kiss  and  embrace 
with  her  aunt,  set  off  with  Hugh  down  the  hilU 

Hugh  had  a  ffreat  deal  to  say  to  her  all  the  way  home, 
of  which  Fleda  s  ears  alone  took  the  benefit,  for  her  under- 
standing  received  none  of  it ;  and  when  she  at  last  came 
into  the  breakfast-room  where  the  doctor  was  sitting,  the 
&ct  of  his  being  there  was  the  only  one  which  bad  entered 
her  mind. 

*^  Here  she  is ! — ^I  declare  I"  said  the  doctor,  holding  her 
back  to  look  at  her  after  the  first  greetings  had  passed, — 
'*  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  ain't  handsome ! — Now  what's  the 
use  of  pinking  your  cheeks  any  more  at  that,  as  if  you 
didn't  know  it  before  1— eh  f ' 

*'  I  will  always  do  my  best  to  deserve  your  good  opinion^ 
sir,"  said  Fleda  laughing. 

*' Well  sit  down  now,"  said  he  shaking  his  head,  **and 
pour  me  out  a  cup  of  tea — your  mother  can't  make  it 
right." 

And  sipping  his  tea,  for  some  time  the  old  doctor  sat 
listening  to  Mrs.  Rossitur  and  eating  bread  and  butter; 
saying  little,  but  casting  a  very  frequent  glanoe  at  the 
figure  opposite  him  behind  the  tea*board. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  he  after  a  while,  "  that  your  care  for 
my  good  opinion  won't  outlast  an  occasion.  Is  (hat  the 
way  you  look  for  every  day  1" 

Ihe  colour  came  with  the  smile;  but  the  old  doctor 
looked  at  her  in  a  way  that  made  the  tears  come  too.  He 
turned  his  eyes  to  Mrs,  Rossitur  for  an  explanation. 

"She  is  well,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  fondly, — "she  has 
been  very  well — except  her  old  headaches  now  and  then ; 
— I  think  she  has  grown  rather  thin  lately." 

"  TUn !"  said  tl^  old  doctor, — ^"  etherealixed  to  a  mei^ 
abstract  of  herself;  only  that  is  a  very  bad  figure,  for  on 
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•bfltnot  should  have  idl  the  bone  and  muMole  of  the  sob* 
ieet ;  aad  I  should  say  you  had  little  left  but  pure  spirit. 
X  ou  are  the  beet  proof  I  erer  saw  of  the  principle  of  the 
homooopi^hs — ^I  see  now  that  though  a  little  com  may  fatten 
a  man,  a  great  deal  may  be  the  death  of  him." 

"  But  I  have  tried  it  both  ways,  uncle  Orrin,"  said  Fleda 
laughing.  'M  ought  to  be  a  hi^py  medium  between 
plethora  and  starvation.  I  am  pretty  substantial,  what 
there  is  of  me." 

**  Substantial !"  said  the  doctor ;  ^  you  look  as  substan- 
tial a  personage  as  your  old  friend  the  '&ire  Una,'  just 
about.  Well  prepare  yourself,  gentle  Saxon,  to  ride  home, 
with  me  the  day  after  to-morrow.  I'll  try  a  licUe  human- 
izing regimen  with  you." 

''  1  don't  think  that  is  possible,  unde  Orrin,"  said  Fleda 
gently. 

"  Well  talk  about  the  possibility  afterwards — at  present 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  ready.  If  you  raise  difficulties 
you  will  find  me  a  very  Hercules  to  dear  them  away — I'm 
substantial  enough  i  can  tell  you — so  it's  just  as  well  to 
spare  yourself  and  me  the  trouble." 

^  There  are  no  difficulties,"  Mrs.  Rossitur  and  Hugh  said 
both  at  once. 

^  I  knew  there  weren't.  Put  a  pair  or  two  of  clean  stock 
ings  in  your  trunk — that's  all  you  want — ^Mrs.  Pritchard 
and  I  will  find  the  rest.  There's  the  people  in  Fourteenth 
street  want  you  the  first  of  November  and  I  want  you  all 
the  time  till  then,  and  longer  too. — Stop — I've  got  a  missive 
of  some  sort  here  for  you — ^ 

He  foisted  out  of  his  breast-pocket  a  little  package  of 
notes ;  one  from  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  one  from  Florence  beg- 
ging Fleda  to  come  to  them  at  the  time  the  doctor  hiKl 
named ;  the  third  from  Constance. 

^  Mr  DARLnra  uttlb  Flbda, 

*'  i  am  dying  to  see  you— -so  pack  up  and  come  down 
with  Dr.  Gregory  if  the  least  spark  of  r^ard  for  me  is 
dnmbering  in  your  breast — ^Mamma  and  Florence  are  writing 
to  beg  you, — but  though  an  insignificant  member  of  the 
6mily,  considering  that  instead  <^  b^ing  '  next  to  head'  only 
VOL,  II.  *• 
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little  Edith  prevents  my  being  at  the  lees  dignified  end  of 
this  branch  of  the  social  system, — ^I  could  not  prevail  upon 
myself  to  let  the  representations  of  my  respected  elders  go 
unsupported  by  mine — especially  as  I  felt  persuaded  of  the 
superior  efficacy  of  the  motives  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  pre 
sent  to  your  truly  philanthropical  mind.  • 

"'  I  am  in  a  state  of  mind  that  baffles  description — ^Mn 
Carleton  is  going  home  ! ! ■• — 

*'  I  have  not  worn  earrings  in  my  ears  for  a  fortnight 
— ^my  personal  appearance  is  become  a  matter  of  indif> 
ference  to  me — any  description  of  mental  exertion  is  ex- 
cruciating— ^I  sit  constantly  listening  for  the  ringing  of  the 
door-bell,  and  when  it  sounds  I  rush  frantically  to  the 
head  of  the  staircase  and  look  over  to  see  who  it  is — the 
mere  sight  of  pen  and  ink  excites  delirious  ideas — judge  what 
1  suffer  in  writing  to  you — 

'*  To  make  the  matter  worse  (if  it  could  be)  I  have  been 
informed  privately  that  he  is  going  home  to  crown  at  the 
altar  of  Hymen  an  old  attachment  to  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
all  England's  daughters.  Conceive  the  complication  of  my 
feelings ! 

"  Nothing  is  left  me  but  the  resources  of  friendship — so 
come  dariing  Fleda,  before  a  barrier  of  ipe  interposes  itself 
between  my  chilled  heart  and  your  sympathy. 

"  Mr.  Thorn's  state  would  move  my  pity  if  I  were  capable 
of  being  moved  by  anything — by  this  you  will  comprehend 
he  is  returned.  He  has  beien  inform^  by  somebody  that 
there  is  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  prowling  about  Queechy, 
and  his  head  is  filled  with  the  idea  that  you  have  fallen  a 
victim,  of  which  in  my  calmer  moments  I  have  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to   dispossess  him Every  morning  we  are 

wakened  up  at  an  unseasonable  hour  by  a  furious  ringing  at 
the  door-bell — Joe  Manton  pulls  off  his  nightcap  and  slowly 
descending  the  stairs  opens  the  door  and  finds  Mr.  Thorn, 
who  enquires  distractedly  whether  Miss  Ringgan  has  arrived ; 
and  being  answered  in  the  negative  gloomily  walks  oflT 
towards  the  East  river — ^The  state  of  anxiety  in  which  his 
mother  is  thereby  kept  is  rapidly  depriving  her  of  all  her 
flesh — but  we  have  directed  Joe  lately  to  reply  '  no  sir,  but 
Bhe  is  expected,' — upon  which  Mr.  lliom  regularly  smiVds 


bintlj  and  rewards  the  'fowling  piece'  with  a  quarter 
dollar — 

"So  make  haste,  dear  Fleda,  or  I  shall  feel  that  we  are 
acting  the  part  of  innocent  swindlers. 

There  was  but  one  Yoioe  at  home  on  the  point  whetbra 
Fleda  should  go.    Scshewnt. 
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OHAPTBB   V. 


Buu  How,  my  young  gaosll  methinki  youVe  aUyehoty;  Ipny 

you,  why  it  it  7 
JuL   Many,  mineluM^baesiitelauiiiotbemeny. 

Two  GcMTLBiiM  or  VsmoxA. 


SOME  nights  Aher  their  arrival  the  doctor  and  Fleda  were 
seated  at  tea  m  the  little  snug  old-fashioned  back  par- 
,  lour,  where  the  doctor's  nicest  of  housekeepers,  Mrs.  Pritch 
ard,  had  made  it  ready  for  them.  In  general  Mrs.  Pritchard 
herself  poured  it  out  for  the  doctor,  but  she  descended  most 
cheerfully  from  her  post  of  elevation  whenever  Fleda  was 
there  to  fill  it. 

The  doctor  and  Fleda  sat  cosily  looking  at  each  other 
across  the  toast  and  chipped  beef,  their  glances  grazing  the 
tea-urn  which  was  just  on  one  side  of  their  range  of  vision. 
A  comfortable  Liverpool-coal  fire  in  a  state  of  repletion 
burned  away  indolently  and  cave  everything  else  in  the 
room  somewhat  of  its  own  look  of  sonsy  independence. 
Except  perhaps  the  delicate  creature  at  whom  tiie  doctor 
between  sips  of  his  tea  took  rather  wistful  observations. 

"  When  are  you  going  to  Mrs.  Evelvn  V*  he  said  break- 
ing the  silence. 

"  They  say  next  week,  sir." 

^  I  shall  be  glad  of  it !"  said  the  doctor. 

**  Glad  of  it  1"  said  Fleda  smiling.  **  Do  you  want  to 
get  rid  of  me,  unde  Orrin  ?" 

'"Yes!"  said  he.  ''This  isn't  the  right  pUoe  for  yon. 
You  are  too  much  alone." 

''No  indeed,  sir.  I  have  been  reading  voradously,  and 
enjoying  myself  as  much  as  possible.  I  would  quite  as  lievs 
be  here  as  there,  putting  you  out  of  the  question." 

"  I  wouldn't  at  lieve  have  you,"  said  he  shaking  his  bead. 


'*  WJ^t  were  jou  nutsing  abool  before  tea  1  your  fiuse  gave 
me  the  heart-ache." 

**'  My  &ee  I"  said  Fleda^  smilii^,  while  an  instant  flush 
of  the  ejes  answered  him,— '^  what  waa  the  matter  with  my 
&oe1" 

**That  is  the  very  thing  I  want  to  know." 

** Before  tea?— I  was  only  thrnkm^,—- "  said  Fleda,  her 
look  gdng  back  to  the  fire  from  association, — **  thinking  of 
different  &ing9 — ^not  disagreeably — ^taking  a  kind  of  bird's 
eye  view  of  tilings,  as  one  does  sometimes." 

^  I  don't  believe  you  ever  take  other  than  a  bird's  eye 
view  of  anything,"  said  ker  nnde.  "  But  what  were  you 
viewing  just  then,  my  little  Saxon  ]" 

*'  I  was  thinking  of  them  at  home,"  said  Fleda  smiling 
thoughtfully, — ^^  and  I  somehow  had  perched  myself  on  a 
point  of  observation  and  was  taking  one  of  those  wider 
views  which  are  always  rather  sobering." 

"  Views  of  what  ?" 

"Of  life,  sir." 

**  As  howl"  said  the  doctor. 

"  How  near  the  end  is  to  the  beginning,  and  how  short 
the  space  between,  and  how  little  the  ups  and  downs  of  it 
will  matter  if  we  take  the  right  road  and  get  home." 

"  Pshaw !"  said  the  doctor. 

But  Fleda  knew  lum  too  well  to  take  his  interjection 
otherwise  than  most  kindly.  And  indeed  though  he  whirled 
round  and  eat  his  toast  at  the  fire  discontentedly,  his  look 
came  back  to  her  f^r  a  little  with  even  more  than  its 
usual  ^ntle  appreciation. 

"  What  do  you  saj^poae  you  have  come  to  New  York 
fori"  said  he. 

'^  To  see  you,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  and  the  Evelyns  in 
the  second." 

"  And  who  in  the  third  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  the  third  place  is  vacant,"  said  Fleda  smil- 

"  You  are,  ^  1  Well— I  don't  know— but  I  know  that 
1  have  been  enquired  of  by  two  several  and  distinct  people 
as  to  your  coming.  Ah,  you  needn't  open  your  bright  eyea 
at  me,  because  I  shall  not  tell  you.  Only  let  me  ask, — 
fom  hm  no  notion  of  fencing  on*  my  Queediy  rose  with  a 
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hedge  of  blackthorn,— or  aojtbing  of  that  kind,  hare 
you  ?" 

<'  I  have  no  notion  of  any  fences  at  all,  except  inyiaibl^ 
ones,  sir,"  said  Fleda,  laughing  and  colouring  very  prettily* 

^'  Well  those  are  not  American  fences,''  said  the  doctor, 
*'  so  I  suppose  I  am  safe  enough.  Whom  did  I  see  you  out 
riding  with  yesterday  1" 

""  I  was  with  MiB.  Evelyn,"  said  Fleda,— "^  I  didn't  want  to 
go,  but  I  couldn't  veiy  well  help  myself" 

**  Mrs.  Evelyn. — ^Mrs.  Evelyn  wasn't  driving,  was  she  1** 

"  No  sir ;  Mr.  Thorn  was  driving." 

'*  I  thought  so.  Have  you  seen  your  old  friend  Mr. 
Carleton  yet  ?" 

"  Do  you  know  him,  unde  Orrin  1" 

"  Why  shouldn't  1 1  Whae's  the  difficulty  of  knowing 
people  ]    Have  you  seen  him  1" 

"  But  how  did  you  know  that  he  was  an  old  firiend  of 
mine'?" 

**  Question  1 — ^"  said  the  doctor.  "  Hum— well,  I  won't 
tell  you — so  there's  the  answer.  Now  will  you  answer 
mel" 

'^  J  have  not  seen  him,  sir." 

'^  Haven't  met  him  in  all  the  times  you  have  been  to 
Mrs.  Evelyn's?" 

**  No  sir.  I  have  been  there  but  once  in  the  evening, 
iraole  Orrin.    He  is  just  about  sailing:  for  England." 

"  Well,  you're  going  there  to-night,  aren't  you  %  Run 
and  bundle  yourself  up  and  I'll  take  you  there  before  I  be> 
gin  my  work." 

There  was  a  small  party  that  evening  at  Mrs.  Evelyn's. 
Fleda  was  very  early.  She  ran  up  to  the  first  fioor,-^room8 
lighted  and  open,  but.  nobody  there. 

"  Fleda  Ringgan,"  called  out  the  voiee  of  Constance  fhmi 
over  the  stairs, — ^**  is  that  you  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Well  just  wait  till  I  come  down  to  you. — ^My  darling 
little  Fleda,  it's  delicious  of  you  to  come  so  early.  Now 
just  tell  me, — am  I  captivating  1" 

"Well, — I  retain  self-possession,"  said  Fleda.  "lean 
not  tell  about  the  strength  of  head  of  other  people." 

"  You  wretched  little  creature  l-^Fleda,  don't  jou  adnafari 
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my  ha:r  % — It's  new  style,  my  dear, — jast  oome  out,—- the 
Delancys  brought  it  out  with  them — Eloise  Delanoy  taught 
it  U9 — isn't  it  graoeful  1  Nobody  in  New  York  has  it  ye:, 
except  the  Delanqys  and  we." 

^  How  do  you  know  but  they  have  taught  somebody 
elsef  saidFleda. 

"  I  won't  talk  to  you !— Don't  you  like  it  1" 

**  I  am  not  sure  that  I  do  not  like  you  in  your  6rdinary 
way  better." 

Constance  made  a  gesture  of  impatience,  and  then  pulled 
Fleda  after  her  into  the  drawing-rooms. 

"  Come  in  here — ^I  won't  waste  the  elegancies  of  my  toilet 
upon  your  dull  perceptionS'-<x>me  here  and  let  me  shew 
you  some  flowers — aren't  those  lovely  ?  This  bunch  came 
to-day,  *  for  Miss  Evelyn',  so  Florence  will  have  it  it  is  hers, 
and  it's  very  mean  of  her  for  I  am  perfectly  certain  it  is 
mine— -it's  come  from  somebody  who  wasn't  enlightened  on 
the  subject  of  my  family  circle  and  has  innocently  imagined 
that  two  Miss  Evelyns  could  not  belong  to  the  same  one ! 
I  know  the  floral  representatives  of  all  Florence's  dear 
friends  and  admirers,  and  this  isn't  from  any  of  them — I 
have  been  distractedly  endeavouring  all  day  to  find  who  it 
came  from,  for  if  I  don't  I  oan't  take  the  least  comfort  in 
it." 

"  But  you  might  enjoy  the  flowers  for  their  own  sake,  I 
should  think,"  said  Fleda,  breathing  the  sweetness  of  myr- 
tle and  heliotrope. 

"  No  I  can't,  for  I  have  all  the  time  the  association  of 
some  horrid  creature  they  might  have  come  from,  you 
know ;  but  it  will  do  just  as  well  to  humbug  people — I 
shall  make  Cornelia  Schenck  believe  that  this  came  from  my 
dear  Mr.  Carleton !" 

**  No  you  won't,  Constance,"  said  Fleda  gently. 

"My  dear  little  Fleda,  I  shock  you,  don't  11  but  I 
sha'n't  tell  any  lies — I  shall  merely  expressively  indicate  a 
particular  specimen  and  say,  *  My  dear  Cornelia,  do  you 
perceive  that  this  is  an  English  rose?' — and  then  it's  none  of 
my  business,  you  know,  what  she  believes — and  she  wiU 
be  dying  with  curiosity  and  despair  all  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing. 

^  I  shouldn't  think  there  would  be  much  pleasure  in  that| 
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1  oonfees,^  said  Fleda  srayely.     *'How  very  UDgraoeliillj 
Bad  stiffly  those  are  made  up  r 

''My  dear  liltle  Queechy  roseP  said  Constanoe  impa- 
tiently, '^  you  are,  pardou  me,  as  fresh  as  podsibl^  They 
oan't  cut  Uie  flowers  with  long  stems,  you  know, — the  gar* 
deners  would  be  ruined.  That  is  perfectly  elegmt — it 
must  have  cost  at  least  ten  dollars.  My  dear  little  Fleda  !** 
said  Constance  capering  off  before  the  long  pier^lass, — ^  I 
am  afraid  I  am  not  captivating ! — Do  you  think  it  would 
be  an  improrement  if  1  put  drops  in  my  ears  ? — or  one  curl 
behind  them?  I  don^t  know  which  Mr.  Carleton  likes 
best!!—" 

And  with  her  head  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other 
she  stood  before  the  glass  looking  at  herself  and  Fleda  by 
turns  with  such  a  comic  expression  of  mock  doubt  and 
anxiety  that  no  gravity  but  her  own  could  stand  it 

"  She  is  a  silly  girl,  Fleda,  isn't  she  f  said  Mrs.  Evelyn 
comii^  up  behind  them. 

**  Ik^mma ! — ^am  I  captivating  V  cried  Constance  wheel- 
inground. 

The  mother's  smile  said  "  Very  !** 

'^  Fleda  b  wishing  she  were  out  of  the  sphere  of  my  in- 
fluence, miamma. — ^Wasn't  Mr.  Olmney  afraid  of  my  cor- 
rupting you  1"  she  said  with  a  sudden  pull-up  in  front  of 
Fleda. — "  Mv  blessed  stars ! — there's  somebody's  voice  I 
know. — Well  I  believe  it  is  true  that  a  rose  without  thoma 
is  a  desideratum. — Mamma,  is  Mrs.  Thorn's  turban  to  be 
on  invariable  pendant  to  your  coiffiire  all  the  while  Miss 
Ringgan  is  here  ?" 

"Hush!—" 

With  the  entrance  of  company  came  Constance's  return 
from  extravaganzas  to  a  sufficiently  graceful  every-day 
manner,  only  enough  touched  with  high  spirits  and  lawless- 
oess  to  free  it  from  the  charge  of  commonplace.  But  the 
contrast  of  these  liigh  spirits  with  her  own  rather  made 
Fleda's  mood  more  quiet,  and  it  needed  no  quieting.  Of 
the  sundry  people  that  she  knew  among  those  presently 
assembled  there  were  none  that  she  wanted  to  talk  to ;  the 
rooms  were  hot  and  she  felt  nervous  and  fluttered,  partly 
from  encounters  already  sustained  and  partly  from  a  lit 
tie  anxious  expecting  of  Mr.  Carleton's  appearance.     Tlis 
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Evelyns  Imd  not  said  he  was  to  be  there  but  she  had  rather 
gathered  it ;  and  the  remembrance  of  old  times  was  strong 
enough  to  make  her  very  earnestly  wish  to  see  him  and 
dread  to  be  disappointed.  She  swung  clear  of  Mr.  Thorn, 
with  some  difficulty,  and  ensconced  herself  under  the 
shadow  of  a  large  cabinet,  between  that  and  a  young  lady 
who  was  very  good  society  for  she  wanted  no  help  in  car* 
ryiog  on  the  business  of  it.  All  Fleda  had  to  do  was  to 
tit  still  and  listen,  or  not  listen,  which  she  generally  pre- 
ferred. Miss  Tomlinson  discoursed  upon  varieties,  with 
great  sociableness  and  satis&ction;  while  poor  Fleda's 
mind,  letting  all  her  sense  and  nonsense  go,  was  again 
taking  a  somewhat  bird's-eye  view  of  things,  and  from  the 
little  centre  of  her  post  in  Mrs.  Evelyn  s  drawing-room 
casting  curious  glances  over  the  panorama  of  her  life — 
England,  France,  New  York,  and  Queechy ! — ^half  coming 
to  tiie  conclusion  that  her  place  henceforth  was  only  at  the 
last  and  that  the  world  and  she  had  nothing  to  do 
with  each  other.  The  tide  of  life  and  gayety  seemed  to 
have  thrown  her  on  one  side,  as  something  that  .could  not 
swim  with  it;  and  to  be  rushing  past  too  strongly  and 
swiftly  for  her  slight  bark  ever  to  launch  upon  it  again. 
Perhaps  the  shore  might  be  the  safest  and  happiest  place ; 
but  it  waa  sober  in  the  comparison ;  and  as  a  stranded  bark 
might  look  upon  the  white  sails  flying  by,  Fleda  saw  Uie 
gay  faces  and  heard  the  light  tones  with  which  her  own 
could  so  little  keep  company.  But  as  little  they  with  her. 
Their  enjoyment  was  not  more  foreign  to  her  than  the 
causes  which  moved  it  were  strange.  Merry  % — she  might 
like  to  be  merry ;  but  she  could  sooner  laugh  with  the 
North  wind  than  with  one  of  those  vapid  &ces,  or  with  any 
fkce  that  she  could  not  trust.  Conversation  might  be 
pleasant, — ^but  it  must  be  something  diflerent  from  the 
noisy  cross-fire  of  nonsense  that  was  going  on  in  one  quar- 
ter, or  the  profitless  barter  of  nothings  that  was  kept  up  on 
the  other  side  of  her.  Rather  Queechy  and  silence,  by  far, 
than  New  York  and  ihis  ! 

'  And  through  it  all  Mi^  Tomlinson  talked  on  and  waa 
happy, 

«'  My  dear  Fleda ! — what  are  you  back  here  fbr  V*  said 
Florence  coming  up  to  her. 

VOL.  n.       20  • 
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^  I  was  glad  to  be  at  a  safe  distance  from  Uie  fire." 

"Take  a  screen — here !  Miss  Tomlinson,  your  conw 
■atiou  is  too  exciting  for  Miss  Binggan — look  at.her  checks 
—I  murt  carry  you  off— 1  want  to  shew  you  a  delightful 
contrivance  for  transparencies,  that  I  learned  the  othe^ 
day—" 

The  seat  beside  her  was  vacated,  and  not  casting  so  rnudr 
as  a  look  towards  any  quarter  whence  a  possible  successor 
to  Miss  Tomlinson  might  be  arriving,  Fleda  sprang  up  and 
took  a  place  in  the  far  comer  of  the  room  by  Mrs.  Thorn, 
haJ>pilT  not  another  vacant  chair  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Mrs.  Thorn  had  shewn  a  very  great  fancy  for  her  and  was 
almost  as  good  company  as  Miss  Tomlinson  ;  not  quite,  for 
it  was  necessary  sometimes  to  answer  and  therefore  neces- 
sary always  to  hear.  But  Fleda  liked  her ;  she  was 
thoroughly  amiable,  sensible,  and  good-hearted.  And 
Mrs.  Thorn,  very  much  gratified  at  Fleda's  choice  of  a 
seat,  talked  to  her  with  a  benignity  which  Fleda  could  not 
help  answering  with  gratefnl  pleasure. 

•*  Little  ^ueechy,  what  has  driven  you  into  the  comer  1" 
said  Constance  pausing  a  moment  before  her. 

**  It  must  have  been  a  retiring  spirit,"  said  Fleda. 

"Mrs.  Thorn,  isn't  she  lovely?" 

Mrs.  Thom's  smile  at  Fleda  might  almost  have  been 
called  that,  it  was  so  full  of  benevolent  pleasure.  But  she 
spoiled  it  by  her  answer. 

**  1  don*t  believe  I  am  the  first  one  to  find  it  out." 

"But  what  are  you  looking  so  sober  for?"  Constance 
went  on,  taking  Fleda^s  screen  from  her  hand  and  fanning 
her  diligently  with  it, — "  you  don't  talk !  The  gravity  of 
Miss  Hinggan's  face  casts  a  gloom  over  the  brightness  of 
the  evening.  I  couldn't  conceive  what  made  me  feel  chilly 
in  the  other  room,  till  I  looked  about  and  found  that  tlie 
s'nade  came  from  this  comer ;  and  Mr.  Thom's  teeth,  I  saw^ 
were  chattering." 

"  Constance  !'*  said  Fleda  laughing  and  vexed,  and  mak- 
ing the  reproof  more  strongly  with  her  eyes, — "  how  can 
you  talk  so !" 

"Mrs.  Thorn,  isn't  it  tmef 

Mrs.  Thorn's  look  at  Fleda  was  the  easejice  of  goodr 
humour. 
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'^  Will  you  let  Lewis  oome  and  take  yoa  a  good  long 
fide  to-morrow  1" 

"  No  Mrs.  Thorn,  I  believe  not — I  intend  to  stay  perse- 
^eringly  at  home  to-morrow  and  see  if  it  is  possible  to  be 
quiet  a  day  in  New  York." 

"  But  you  will  go  with  me  to  the  concert  to-morrow 
night  ? — both  of  you — and  hear  Truffi ; — come  to  my  house 
and  take  tea  and  go  fcom  there?  will  you,  Constance?" 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Thorn  !"  said  Constance, — "  I  shall  be  in 
ecstasies,  and  Miss  Ringgan  was  privately  imploring  me 
last  night  to  find  some  way  of  getting  her  to  it  We  re- 
gard such  material  pleasures  as  tea  and  muffins  with  great 
indifference,  but  when  you  look  up  afler  swallowing  your 
last  cup  you  will  see  Miss  Ringgan  and  Miss  Evelyn, 
cloaked  and  hooded,  anxiously  awaiting  your  next  move- 
ment.    My  dear  Fleda ! — there  is  a  ring  ! — " 

And  giving  her  the  benefit  of  a  most  comic  and  expres- 
sive arching  of  her  eyebrows,  Constance  flung  back  the 
screen  into  Fleda's  lap  and  skimmed  away. 

Fleda  was  too  vexed  for  a  few  minutes  to  understand 
more  of  Mrs.  Thorn's  talk  than  that  she  was  first  enlarging 
upon  the  concert,  and  afterwards  detailing  to  her  a  long 
shopping  expedition  in  search  of  something  which  had  been 
a  morning's  annoyance.  She  almost  thought  Constance 
was  unkind,  because  she  wanted  to  go  to  the  concert  her- 
self to  lug  her  in  so  unceremoniously ;  and  wbhed  herself 
back  in  her  uncle's  snug  little  quiet  parlour, — ^unless  Mr. 
Carleton  would  come. 

And  there  he  is ! — said  a  quick  beat  of  her  heart,  as  his 
entrance  explained  Constance's  "  ring." 

Such  a  rush  of  associations  came  over  Fleda  that  she  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  losing  Mrs.  Thorn  alt<^ether.  She 
managed  however  by  some  sort  of  instinct  to  disprove  the 
assertion  that  the  mind  cannot  attend  to  two  things  at  once, 
and  carried  on  a  double  conversation,  with  herself  and  with 
Mrs.  Thorn,  for  some  time  very  vigorously. 

"  Just  the  same ! — he  h&s  not  altered  a  jot,"  she  said  to 
herself  as  he  came  forward  to  Mrs.  Evelyn  \ — "  it  is  him- 
self! — his  very  self— he  doesn't  look  a  day  older — I'm  very 
glad! — (Yes  ma'am — it's  extremely  tiresome — )  How 
ei^otly  as  when  he  left  me  in  Paris^ — and  how  much  pie 
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inter  than  anybody  else ! — more  pleasant  than  ever,  it  seema 
to  me,  but  that  is  because  I  have  not  seen  him  in  so  long ; 
—he  only  wanted  one  thing.  That  same  grave  eye — but 
quieter,  isn't  it, — than  it  used  to  be  % — I  think  so — (It's  the 
best  store  in  town,  I  think,  Mrs.  Thorn,  by  &r, — ^yes, 
ma'am — )  Those  eyes  are  certainly  the  finest  1  ever  saw- 
How  I  have  seen  him  stand  and  look  just  so  when  he  wa9 
talking  to  his  workmen — without  that  air  of  consciousness 
that  all  these  people  have,  comparatively — what  a  difier- 
ence!  (I  know  very  little  about  it,  ma'am; — I  am  not 
learned  in  laces — I  never  bought  any-r-)  I  wish  be  would 
look  this  way — I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Evelyn  does  not  mean  to 
bring  him  to  see  me — she  must  remember ; — ^now  there  is 
that  curious  old  smile  and  looking  down  !  how  much  better 
I  know  what  it  means  than  Mrs.  Evelyn  does — (Yes 
ma'am,  I  understand — I  mean! — it  is  very  convenient — I 
never  go  anywhere  else  to  get  anything, — at  least  I  should 
not  if  1  lived  here — )  She  does  not  know  whom  she  is 
talking  to. — She  is  going  to  walk  him  off  into  the  other 
room !  How  very  mudb  more  gracefully  he  does  every- 
thing than  anybody  else — ^it  comes  from  that  entire  high* 
mindedness  and  frankness,  I  think, — ^not  altogether,  a  fine 
person  must  aid  the  effect,  and  that  complete  independence 

of  other  people 1  wonder  if  Mrs.  Evelyn  has  forgotten 

raj  existence  ! — he  has  not,  I  am  sure — I  think  she  is  a  lit- 
tle odd — (Yes  ma'am,  my  &ce  is  flushed — the  room  is  very 
warm — )'' 

**  But  the  fire  has  gone  down — ^it  will  be  cooler  now,"  said 
Mrs.  Thorn. 

Which  were  the  first  words  that  fi&irly  entered  Fleda's 
understanding.  She  was  glad  to  use  the  screen  to  hide  hei 
(hce  now,  not  the  fire. 

Apparently  the  gentleman  and  lady  found  nothing  to  de* 
tain  them  in  the  other  room,  for  afler  sauntering  off  to  it  they 
sauntered  back  again  and  placed  themselves  to  talk  just 
opposite  her.  Fleda  had  an  additional  screen  now  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Tomlinson,  who  had  sought  her  comer  and 
was  earnestly  talking  across  her  to  Mrs.  Thorn ;  so  that  she 
was  sure  even  if  Mr.  Carleton's  eyes  should  chance  to  wander 
Ihat  way  they  would  see  nothing  but  the  unremarkable  skirt 
of  her  green  silk  dress,  most  u^ikely  to  detun  tfieia.    Tbs 
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trade  in  nothings  going  on  OTer  die  said  green  nlk  was  verj 
brisk  indeed  ;  but  disregarding  the  buzz  of  tongues  near  ac 
hand  Fleda^s  quick  ears  were  able  to  free  the  barrier  and 
catch  every  one  of  the  auiet  tones  beyond. 

"  And  you  leave  us  tne  day  after  to-morrow  l'^  said  Mrs, 
Evelyn. 

"  No,  Mrs.  Evelyn, — I  shall  wait  another  steamer.** 

Hie  lady's  brow  instantly  revealed  to  Fleda  a  trap  setting 
beneath  to  catch  his  reason. 

*'  Fm  very  glad  !'*  exclaimed  little  Edith  who  in  defiance 
of  conventionalities  and  proprieties  made  good  her  claim  to 
be  in  the  drawing-room  on  all  occasions : — ^  then  yon  will 
take  me  another  ride,  won't  you,  Mr.  Carleton  1" 

^You  do  not  flatter  us  with  a  very  long  stay,**  porsued 
Mrs.  Evelyn. 

^  Quite  as  long  as  I  expected — ^longer  than  I  meant  it  to 
be,**  he  answered  rather  thoughtfully. 

"Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Constance  sidling  up  in  front  of 
him, — "  I  have  been  in  distress  to  ask  you  a  question,  and 
I  am  afraid ^" 

**  Of  what  are  you  afraid,  Miss  Constance  1" 

^  That  you  would  reward  me  with  one  of  your  severe 
looks, — which  would  petrify  me, — and  then  I  am  afraid  I 
should  f<«l  uncomfortable — " 

*'  I  faoi*e  he  will !"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  settling  herself  back 
in  the  ec  mer  of  the  sofa,  and  with  a  look  at  her  daughter 
which  was  complacency  itselt; — "  I  hope  Mr.  Carieton  will, 
if  you  are  guilty  of  any  impertinence. 

^  What  is  the  question.  Miss  Constance  T 

**  I  want  to  know  what  brought  you  out  heret" 

**  Fie,  Constance !"  said  her  mother.  "  I  am  ashamed  of 
yon.     Do  not  answer  her,  Mr.  Carieton." 

"Mr.  Carleton  will  answer  me,  mamma, — ^he  looks  be- 
nevolently upon  my  &u1ts,  which  are  entirely  those  of  edu- 
cation !     What  was  it,  Mr.  Carieton  T      • 

^  I  suppose,"  said  he  smilmg,  "  it  might  be  traced  more 
or  less  remotely  to  the  restlessneas  incident  to  human 
nature." 

*'  But  yo%t  are  not  restless,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Flort^nce^ 
witL  a  glance  which  might  bo  taken  as  complimentary. 

*^  And  knowing  that  1  am,"  said  Constance  in  comic  im 
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ptOienoe, — **  you  are  malicioasly  prolonging  my  ago  i*«. 
It  18  not  what  I  expected  of  you,  Mr.  Carleton." 

"  My  dear,"  said  her  fiither,  "  Mr.  Carleton,  I  am  «ure, 
will  fulfil  all  reasonable  expectations.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter T 

^  I  asked  him  where  a  certain  tribe  of  Indians  was  to  be 
found,  papa,  and  he  told  me  they  were  supposed  originally 
to  hare  come  across  Behring's  Straits  one  cold  winter !" 

Mr.  Evelyn  looked  a  little  doubtfully  and  Constance  with 
80  unhesitating  gravity  that  the  gravity  of  nobody  else  was 
worth  talking  about. 

"  But  it  is  so  uncommon,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  when  they 
had  done  laughing,  "  to  see  an  Englishman  of  your  class 
here  at  all,  that  when  he  comes  a  second  time  we  may  be 
forgiven  for  wondering  what  has  procured  us  such  an  honour." 

"  Women  may  always  be  foi-given  for  wondering,  my 
dear,"  said  Mr.  Evelyn, — "or  the  rest  of  mankind  must 
live  at  odds  with  them." 

"Your  principal  object  was  to  visit  our  western  prairies, 
wasn't  it,  Mr.  Carleton  ?"  said  Florence. 

"  No,"  he  replied  quietly, — "  I  cannot  say  that.  I  should 
choose  to  give  a  less  romantic  explanation  of  my  movements.  , 
From  some  knowledge  growing  out  of  my  formet  visit  to 
this  country  I  thought  there  were  certain  negotiations  I 
might  enter  into  here  with  advantage ;  and  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  to  these.  Miss  Constance,  that  I  came." 

"  And  have  you  succeeded  ?"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  with  an 
expression  of  benevolent  interest. 

"  No  ma'am — my  information  had  not  been  sufficient." 

"  Very  likely !"  said  Mr.  Evelyn.  "  There  isn't  one  man 
in  a  hundred  iiHiose  representations  on  such  a  matter  are  to 
be  trusted  at  a  distance." 

"  *  On  such  a  matter' !"  repeated  his  wife  funnily, — "  you 
don't  know  what  the  matter  was  Mr.  Evelyn — ^you  don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about." 

"Business,  my  dear, — business — I  take  only  what  Mr. 
Carleton  said ; — it  doesn't  signify  a  straw  what  business, 
A  man  must  always  see  with  his  own  eyes." 

Whether  Mr.  Carleton  had  seen  or  had  not  seen,  or 
vhether  even  he  had  his  faculty  of  hearing  in  present  exer* 
cise,  a  glance  at  his  &ce  was  incompetent  to  discover. 
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**  1  ^ever  should  have  imagined,"  said  Constance  eying 
him  Ldenij,  "  that  Mr.  Carleton's  errand  to  this  country 
was  Oiie  of  business  and  not  of  romance.  /  believe  it^s  a 
humbug !" 

Foi  an  instant  this  was  answered  by  one  of  those  looks 
of  absolute  composure  in  every  muscle  and  feature  which 
put  an  effectual  bar  to  all  further  attempts  from  without  or 
revelations  from  within ;  a  look  Fleda  remembered  well, 
and  felt  even  in  her  comer.  But  it  presently  relaxed,  and 
he  said  with  his  usual  manner, 

**  You  cannot  understand  then,  Miss  Constance,  that  there 
should  be  any  romance  about  business  V* 

"  I  cannot  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  "  why  romance 
should  not  come  afler  business.  Mr.  Carleton,  sir,  you  have 
seen  American  scenery  this  summer — isn't  American  beauty 
worth  staying  a  little  while  longer  for?" 

"  My  dear,^'  said  Mr.  Evelyn,  "  Mr.  Carleton  is  too  much 
of  a  philosopher  to  care  about  beauty — every  man  of  sense 
is." 

"  I  am  sure  he  is  not,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  smoothly.  •*  Mr. 
Carleton, — ^you  are  an  admirer  of  beauty,  are  yon  not, 
sirl" 

"  1  hope  so,  Mrs.  Evelyn,"  he  said  smiling, — ^*'  but  per- 
haps I  shall  shock  you  by  adding, — not  of  heauUtt,^ 
"  That  sounds  very  odd,"  said  Florence. 
*'  But  let  us  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  with  the  air 
of  a  person  solving  a  problem, — *'  I  suppose  we  are  to  in- 
fer that  your  taste  in  beauty  is  of  a  peculiar  kind  1" 
"  That  may  be  a  feir  inference,"  he  said. 
"  What  is  it  then  ?"  said  Constance  eagerly. 
^  Yes — what  is  it  you  look  for  in  a  face  1"  said  Mrs.  Eve* 
lyn. 

**  Let  us  hear  whether  America  has  any  chance,"  said  Mr. 
Thorn,  who  had  joined  the  group  and  placed  himself  pre- 
cisely so  as  to  hinder  Fleda's  view. 

*'  My  fancy  has  no  stamp  of  nationality,  in  this,  at  least," 
he  said  pleasantly.' 

"  Now  for  instance,  the  Miss  Delancys — don*t  you  call 
them  handsome,  Mr.  Carleton  ?"  said  Florence. 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  half  smiling. 
"  But  not  beautiful  ? — Now  what  is  it  they  wantT 
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"  I  do  not  wish,  if  I  could,  to  make  the  want  visiUe  to 
other  eyes  than  my  own." 

**  Well  Cornelia  Schenck, — how  do  you  like  her  &oe  V^ 

"  It  is  yery  pretty-featured." 

"Pretty-featured! — Why  she  is  called  beautiful.  Shi» 
has  a  beautiful  smile,  Mr.  Carleton  f 

"  She  has  only  one." 

"  Only  one !  and  how  many  smiles  ought  the  same  per- 
■on  to  have  ?"  cried  Florence  impatiently.  But  that  which 
instantly  answered  her  said  forcibly  that  a  plurality  of  them 
was  possible. 

"  I  have  seen  one  face,"  he.said  gravely,  and  his  eye  seek- 
ing the  floor, — "  that  had  I  think  a  thousand." 

"  Different  smiles  f "  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  in  a  constrained 
voice. 

"  If  they  were  not  all  absolutely  that,  they  had  so  mudi 
of  freshness  and  variety  that  they  all  seemed  new." 

"  Was  the  mouth  so  beautiful  1"  said  Florence. 

"Perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  remarked  for  beauty 
when  it  was  perfectly  at  rest ;  but  it  could  not  move  with  the 
least  play  of  feeling,  grave  or  gay,  that  it  did  not  become  so 
in  a  very  high  degree.  I  think  there  was  no  touch  or  shade  of 
sentiment  in  the  mind  that  the  lips  did  not  give  with  singu- 
lar nicety ;  and  the  mind  was  one  of  the  most  finely-wrought 
I  have  ever  known." 

"  And  what  other  features  went  with  this  mouth  V*  said 
Florence* 

"  The  usual  complement,  I  suppose,"  said  Thorn.  "  *  Item, 
two  lips  indifferent  red ;  item,  two  grey  eyes  with  lids  tc 
them ;  item,  one  neck,  one  chin,  and  so  forth.^ " 

"  Mr.  Caiieton,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  blandly — "  as  Mr. 
Evelyn  says  women  may  be  forgiven  for  wondering,  won*t 
you  answer  Florence's  question  ?" 

"Mr.  Thorn  has  done  it,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  for  me." 

"  But  I  have  great  doubts  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Thorn's 
description,  sir — won't  you  indulge  us  with  yours  1" 

"  Word-painting  is  a  difficult  matter,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  in 
some  instances ; — if  I  must  do4t  I  will  borrow  my  colours. 
In  general,  '  that  which  made  her  fairness  much  the  fairer  was 
that  it  was  but  an  ambassador  of  a  most  fair  mind.' " 

"  A  most  exquisite  picture !"  said  Thorn ;  "  and  the  origi* 
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nals^  don't  stand  so  thick  that  one  is  in  any  danger  of  mis- 
taking them.  Is  the  painter  Shakspeare  1 — ^1  don't  recollect — ^" 

"  1  think  Sidney,  sir — I  am  not  sure." 

"But  still,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  "this  ft 
only  in  general — I  want  very  much  to  know  the  particu- 
lars ; — what  style  of  features  belonged  to  this  face  r* 

"  The  fairest,  I  think,  I  have  ever  known,"  said  Mr.  Carle- 
ton.  "  You  asked  me.  Miss  Evelyn,  what  was  my  notion 
of  beauty ; — this  face  was  a  good  illustration  of  it.  Not 
perfection  of  outline,  though  it  had  that  too  in  very  uncom- 
mon degree ; — but  the  loveliness  of  mind  and  character  to 
which  these  features  were  only  an  index ;  the  thoughts  were 
invariably  telegraphed  through  eye  and  mouth  more  faith- 
fully  than  words  could  give  them." 

**  What  kind  of  eyes?"  said  Florence. 

His  own  grew  dark  as  he  answered, — 

"Gear  and  pure  as  one  might  imagine  an  flDgel's — 
through  which  I  am  sure  my  good  angel  many  a  time 
lodged  at  me." 

Good  angels  were  at  a  premium  among  the  eyes  that  were 
exchanging  glances  just  then. 

"  And  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, — "  is  it  fiur  to 
aak — this  paraxon — is  she  living  still  1" 

"  I  hope  so,"  he  answered,  with  his  old  light  smile,  dis- 
missing the  subject. 

"  You  spoke  so  much  in  the  past  tense,"  said  Mrs.  EvOi 
lyn  apologetically. 

"Yes,  f  have  not  seen  it  since  it  was  a  child's." 

"  A  child's  face ! — Oh,"  said  Florence,  "  1  think  you  see 
a  great  many  children's  &ces  with  that  kind  of  loolL" 

"  I  never  saw  but  the  one,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  dryly. 

So  far  Fleda  listened,  with  cheeks  that  would  certainly 
have  excited  Mrs.  Thorn's  alarm  if  she  had  not  been  hap- 
pily engrossed  with  Miss  Tomlinson's  af&irs ;  though  up  to 
the  last  two  minutes  the  idea  of  herself  had  not  entered 
Fleda's  head  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  conversation. 
But  then  feeling  it  impossible  to  make  her  appearance  in 
public  that  evening,  she  quietly  slipped  out  ojf  the  open 
window  close  by,  which  led  into  a  little  greenhouse  on  the 
piazza,  and  by  another  door  gained  the  ^1  bxA  tbe  C 
Ing-room,         ^o* 
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When  Dr.  Gregory  came  to  Mrs.  Evelyn's  an  hour  oi 
two  after,  a  figure  all  cloaked  and  hooded  ran  down  Um 
vtaira  atid  met  him  in  the  hall. 

"  Ready  !"  said  the  doctor  in  surprise. 

"  I  have  been  ready  some  time,  sir,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  then  we'll  go  straight  home,  for  I've 
not  done  my  work  yet." 

*'  Deiftr  uncle  Orrin !"  said  Fleda,  "  if  I  had  known  you 
had  work  to  do  I  wouldn't  have  come." 

"  Yes  you  would  !"  said  he  decidedly. 

She  clasped  her  uncle's  arm  and  walked  with  him  briskly 
I  one  through  the  frosty  air,  looking  at  the  silent  lights  and 
shadow;  on  the  walls  of  the  street  and  feeling  a  great  desire 
to  cry. 

"  Did  you  have  a  pleasant  evening  ?"  said  the  doctor 
when  they  were  about  half  way. 

"  Not  particularly,  sir,"  said  Fleda  hesitating. 

He  said  not  another  word  till  they  got  home  and  Fleda 
went  up  to  her  room.  But  the  habit  of  patience  overcame 
the  wish  to  cry ;  and  though  the  outside  of  her  little  gold- 
clasped  bible  awoke  it  again,  a  few  words  of  the' inside  were 
enough  to  lay  it  quietly  to  sleep. 

'*  Well,"  said  the  doctor  as  they  sat  at  break&st  the  next 
morning, — "  where  are  you  going  next  ?" 

"To  the  concert,  I  must,  to-night,"  said  Fleda.  **I 
couldn't  help  myself." 

"  Whv  should  you  want  to  help  yourself?"  said  the  doc- 
tor.    "And  to  Mrs.  Thorn's  to-morrow  night  1" 

"  No  sir,  I  believe  not." 

"  I  believe  you  will,"  said  he  looking  at  her. 

"  I  am  sure  I  should  enjoy  myself  more  at  home,  uncle 
Orrin.  There  is  very  little  rational  pleasure  to  be  had  in 
these  assemblages." 

"  Rational  pleasure !"  said  he.  "  Didn't  you  have  any 
rational  pleasure  last  night  1" 

"  I  didn't  hear  a  single  word  spoken,  sir,  that  was  worth 
listening  to, — at  least  Uiat  was  spoken  to  me ;  and  the  hol> 
low  kind  of  rattle  that  one  hears  from  every  tongue  makes 
me  more  tired  than  anything  else,  I  believe ; — I  am  out  of 
tune  with  it,  somehow." 

"  Out  of  tune !"  said  the  old  doctor,  giving  her  a  look 
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made  up  of  humourous  vexation  and  real  sadness, — "I  wish 
1  knew  the  right  tuning-key  to  take  hold  of  you !" 

'*  I  become  harmonious  rapidly,  unde  Orrin,  when  I  am 
in  this  pleasant  little  room  alone  with  you." 

*^  That  won't  do !"  said  he,  shaking  his  head  at  the  smila 
with  which  this  was  said, — "  there  is  too  much  tension  upon 
the  strings.  So  that  was  the  reason  you  were  all  ready 
waiting  for  me  last  night? — Well,  you  must  tune  up,  mv 
little  piece  of  discordance,  and  go  with  me  to  Mrs.  Thorn's 
to-morrow  night — I  won't  let  you  off." 

"  With  you,  sir !"  said  Fleda. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  I'll  go  along  and  take  care  of  you  lest 
you  get  drawn  into  something  else  you  don't  like." 

"  But  dear  uncle  Orrin,  there  is  another  difficulty — ^it  is 
to  be  a  large  party  and  I  have  not  a  dress  exactly  fit." 

**  What  have  you  got  1"  said  he  with  a  comic  kind  of 
fierceness. 

"  I  have  silks,  but  they  are  none  of  them  propet  for  this 
occasion — they  are  ever  so  little  old-fashioned." 

"  What  do  you  want  ?" 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  said  Fleda ;  "  for  I  don't  want  to  go." 

"  You  mend  a  pair  of  stockings  to  put  on,"  said  he  nod- 
ding at  her,  '^  and  I'll  see  to  the  rest." 

*'  Apparently  you  place  great  importance  in  stockings," 
said  Fleda  laughing,  "  for  you  always  mention  them  first. 
But  please  don't  get  anytlung  for  me,  uncle  Orrin — ^please 
don't !  I  have  plenty  for  common  occasions,  and  I  don't 
oare  to  go  to  Mrs.  Thorn's." 

"  I  don't  care  either,"  said  the  doctor,  working  himself 
into  his  great  coat.  "  By  the  by,  do  you  want  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  St.  Crispin  r 

He  went  ofi)  and  Fleda  did  not  know  whether  to  cry  ot 
to  laugh  at  the  vigorous  way  in  which  he  trod  through  the 
hall  and  slammed  the  front  door  after  him.  Her  spirits 
just  kept  the  medium  and  did  neither^  But  they  were  in 
the  same  doubtful  mood  still  an  hour  afler  when  he  oame 
back  with  a  paper  parcel  he  had  brought  home  under  his 
arm,  and  unrolled  a  fine  embroidered  muslin ;  her  eyes  were 
very  unsteady  in  carrying  their  brief  messages  of  thank* 
fuhiess,  as  if  they  feared  saying  too  much.  The  doctor 
however  was  in  the  mood  for  doing,  not  talking,  by  looki 
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or  otherwise.  Mrs.  Pritchard  was  called  into  oonsuitation, 
and  with  great  pride  and  delight  engaged  to  have  the  dress 
and  all  things  else  in  due  order  by  the  following  night ;  her 
eyes  saying  all  manner  of  gratulatory  things  as  they  went 
from  the  muslin  to  Fleda  and  from  Fleda  to  Dr.  Gregory. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was,  not  books,  but  needlei\ils  of 
thread ;  and  from  the  confusion  of  laces  and  draperies  Flo- 
da  was  almost  glad  to  escape  and  go  to  the  concert, — ^but 
for  one  item ;  that  spoiled  it. 

They  were  in  their  seats  early.  Fleda  managed  sacoess- 
fully  to  place  the  two  Evelyns  between  her  and  Mr.  Thorn, 
and  then  prepared  herself  to  wear  out  the  evening  with 
patience. 

**  My  dear  Fleda !"  whispered  Constance,  after  some  time 
spent  in  restless  reconnoitring  of  everybody  and  every  thing, 
— "  I  don't  see  my  English  rose  anywhere !" 

"  Hush !"  said  Fleda  smiling.  ^  That  happened  not  to  ba 
an  English  rose,  Constance." 

"What  was  it  r 

'*  American,  unfortunately ;  it  was  a  Noisette ;  the  variety 
I  think  that  they  call  *  Conque  de  Venus.'  " 

"  My  dear  little  Fleda,  you're  too  wise  for  anything !" 
said  Constance  with  a  rather  significant  arching  of  her  eye- 
brows. "  You  musn't  expect  other  people  to  be  as  rural  in 
their  acquirements  as  yourself  I  don't  pretend  to  know  any 
rose  by  sight  but  the  Queechy,"  she  said,  with  a  change  of 
expression  meant  to  cover  the  former  one. 

Fleda's  face  however  did  not  call  for  any  apology.  It  was 
perfectly  quiet. 

^'  But  what  has  become  of  him !"  said  Constance  with  her 
comic  impatience. — "  My  dear  Fleda !  if  my  eyes  cannot 
rest  upon  that  development  of  elegance  the  parterre  is 
become  a  wilderness  to  me !" 

"  Hush  Constance !"  Fleda  whispered  eame&tly, — *^  yoa 
are  not  safe — he  may  be  near  you.' 

"  Safe ! — "  ejaculated  Constance ;  but  a  half  backward 
hasty  glance  of  her  eye  brought  home  so  strong  an  impres- 
sion that  the  person  in  question  was  seated  a  little  bdiind 
her  that  she  darnd  not  venture  another  look,  and  became 
^traigh^^way  extremely  well-behaved. 

Ue  was  there ;  and  being  presently  oonvincsd  that  he  1 
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in  the  neighbourhood  (A  his  little  friend  of  former  days  ha 
resolved  with  his  own  excellent  eyes  to  test  the  truth  of  the 
opinion  he  had  formed  as  to  the  natural  and  inevitable  efiect 
of  circumstances  upon  her  character ;  whether  it  could  by 
possibility  have  retained  its  great  delicacy  and  refinement 
under  the  rough  handling  and  unkindly  bearing  of  things 
seemingly  foreign  to  both.     He  had  thought  not. 

Trum  did  not  sing,  and  the  entertainment  was  of  a  very 
secondary  quality.  This  seemed  to  give  no  uneasiness  to 
the  Miss  Evelyns,  for  if  they  pouted  they  laughed  and  talked 
in  the  same  breathy  and  that  incessantly.  It  was  nothing 
to  Mr.  Carleton,  for  his  mind  was  bent  on  something  else. 
And  with  a  little  surprise  he  saw  that  it  was  nothing  to  the 
subject  of  his  thoughts,— either  because  her  own  were  else- 
where too,  or  because  they  were  in  league  with  a  nice  taste 
that  permitted  them  to  take  no  interest  in  what  was  going 
on.  Even  her  eyes,  trained  as  they  had  been  to  recluse  Imbiu, 
were  far  less  busy  than  those  of  her  companions;  indeed 
they  were  not  busy  at  all ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
one  hand  was  upon  the  brow,  shielding  them  from  the  glare 
of  the  gas-lights.  Ostensibly, — but  the  very  quiet  air  of  the 
face  led  him  to  guess  that  the  mind  was  glad  of  a  shield  too. 
It  relaxed  sometimes.  Constance  and  Florence  and  Mr.  Thorn 
and  Mr.  Thorn's  mother  were  every  now  and  then  making  de- 
mands upon  her,  and  they  were  met  always  with  an  intelligent 
well-bred  eye,  and  oflen  with  a  smile  of  equal  gentleness  and 
character ;  but  her  observer  noticed  that  though  the  smile 
came  readily  it  went  as  readily,  and  the  lines  of  the  face 
quickly  settled  again  into  what  seemed  to  be  an  habitual 
composure.  There  were  the  same  outlines,  the  same  char- 
acters, he  remembered  very  well ;  yet  there  was  a  differ- 
ence ;  not  grief  had  changed  them,  but  life  had.  The  brow 
had  all  its  fine  chiselling  and  high  purity  of  expression ;  but 
now  there  84t  there  a  hopelessness,  or  rather  a  want  of  hope- 
fulness, that  a  child's  &ce  never  knows.  The  mouth  was 
sweet  and  pliable  as  ever,  but  now  oflen  patience  and  en- 
durance did  not  quit  their  seat  upon  the  lip  even  when  it 
smiled.  The  eye  with  all  its  ol  i  clearness  and  truthfulness 
had  a  shade  upon  it  that  nine  years  ago  only  fell  at  the  bid- 
ding of  sorrow ;  and  in  every  line  of  the  &ce  there  was  a  quiet 
gravity  that  went  to  the  heart  of  the  person  who  was  study 
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ing  it.  Whatevei  causes  had  been  at  work  he  was  very  stlro 
hsA  done  no  harm  to  the  character ;  its  old  simplicity  had 
suffered  no  change,  as  every  look  and  movement  proved ; 
the  very  unstudied  careless  position  of  the  fingers  over  the 
eyes  shewed  that  the  thoughts  had  nothing  to  do  there. 

On  one  half  of  his  doubt  Mr.  Carleton's  mind  was  entire- 
ly made  up ; — but  education  %  the  training  and  storing  of 
the  mind  ? — how  had  that  fared  1     He  would  know ! — 

Perhaps  he  would  have  made  some  attempt  that  very 
evening  towards  satisfying  himself;  but  noticing  that  in 
coming  Dut  Thorn  permitted  the  Evelyns  to  pass  him  and 
attached  himself  determinately  to  Fleda,  he  drew  back,  and 
resolved  to  make  his  observations  indirectly  and  on  mor^ 
than  one  point  before  he  should  seem  to  make  them  at  alL 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Hark !  I  hear  the  toniKl  of  eoaelMt» 
The  honr  of  attack  approachea. 

Gat. 


MRS.  PRITCHARD  had  arrayed  Fleda  in  the  white 
muslin,  with  an  amount  of  satisfaction  and  admiration 
that  all  the  lines  6f  her  face  were  insufficient  to  express. 

"Now,"  she  said,  "you  must  just  run  down  and  let 
the  doctor  see  you — afore  you  take  the  shine  off— or  he 
won't  be  able  to  look  at  anything  else  when  you  get  to  the 
place." 

"  That  would  be  unfortunate !"  said  Fleda,  and  she  ran 
down  laughing  into  the  room  where  the  doctor  was  waiting 
for  her ;  but  her  astonished  eyes  encountering  the  figure  of 
Dr.  Quackenboss  she  stopped  short,  with  an  air  that  no 
woman  of  the  world  could  have  bettered.  The  physician 
of  Queechy  on  his  part  was  at  least  equally  taken  aback. 

"  Dr.  Quackenboss !"  said  Fleda. 

"  I — I  was  going  to  say.  Miss  Ringgan !"  said  the  doctor 
with  a  most  unaffected  obeisance, — "  but — a — ^I  am  afraid 
air,  it  is  a  deceptive  influence !" 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Dr.  Gr^ory  smiling,  one  comer  of 
his  mouth  for  his  guest  and  the  other  for  his  niece.  "  Real 
enough  to  do  real  execution,  or  I  am  mistaken,  sir." 

"Upon  my  word,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Quackenboss  bowing 
again, — "  I  hope — a — Miss  Rinnan ! — will  remember  the 
acts  of  her  executive  power  at  home,  and  return  in  time  to 
prevent  an  unfortunate  termination !" 

Dr.  Gr^ory  laughed  heartily  now,  while  Fleda's  cheeks 
relieved  her  dress  to  admiration. 

"  Who  will  complain  of  her  if  she  don't  1"  said  the  doc- 
to^     "  Who  will  complain  of  her  if  she  don't  1" 
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But  Fleda  put  in  her  question. 

"  How  are  you  all  at  home.  Dr.  Qnack^ibossf 

"  All  Queechj,  sir,"  answered  the  doctor  politely,  on  the 
principle  of '  fir!?t  come,  first  served,' — "  and  individuals, — ^I 
shouldn't  like  to  specify — ^ 

"  How  are  you  all  in  Queechy,  Dr.  Quackenboss  P*  said 
Fleda. 

'*  I — have  the  pleasure  to  say — ^we  are  coming  along  as 
usual,"  replied  the  doctor,  who  seemed  to  have  lost  his 
power  of  standing  up  straight ; — "  My  sister  Flora  enjoys 
but  poor  health  latelv, — ^they  are  all  holding  their  heads 
up  at  your  house.     Mr.  Rossitur  has  come  home." 

"Uncle  Rolf!  Has  he!"  exclaimed  Fleda,  the  colour 
of  joy  quite  supplanting  the  other.     "  O  I'm  very  glad  !*"* 

"  Yes,"  said  the  doctor, — ^  he's  been  home  now,— I  guess, 
going  on  four  days." 

"lam  very  glad!"  repeated  Fleda.  "But  won't  you 
come  and  see  me  another  time,  Dr.  Quackenboss  % — ^I  am 
obliged  to  go  out." 

The  doctor  professed  his  great  willingness,  adding  that 
he  had  only  come  down  to  the  city  to  do  two  or  three 
chores  and  thought  she  might  perhaps  like  to  take  the  op- 
portunity— which  would  afibrd  him  such  very  great  gratifi- 
cation. 

"  No  indeed,  fiiire  Una,"  said  Dr.  Gregory,  when  they 
were  on  their  way  to  Mrs.  Thorn's, — "they've  got  yoar 
uncle  at  home  now  and  we've  got  you  ;  and  I  mean  to  keep 
you  -till  I'm  satisfied.  So  you  may  bring  home  that  eye 
that  has  been  squinting  at  Queechy  ever  since  you  have 
been  here  and  make  up  your  mind  to  enjoy  yourself;  I 
shan't  let  you  go  till  you  do." 

"I  ought  to  enjoy  myself,  uncle  Orrin,"  said  Fleda 
squeezing  his  arm  gratefiilly. 

"  See  you  do,"  said  he. 

The  pleasant  news  from  home  had  given  Fleda's  spirits 
the  needed  spui  which  the  quick  walk  to  Mrs.  Thom^  did 
not  take  off. 

"Did  you  ever  see  Fleda  look  so  well,  mammal"  said 
Florence,  as  the  former  entered  the  drawing-room. 

"  That  is  the  loveliest  and  best  face  in  the  room,**  saki 
Mr.  Evelyn;  "and  she  looks  like  herself  to-night " 


**  There  is  a  mAtdileas.nmplioitj  about  her,"  laid  a  geo> 
tleman  standing  bj. 

^  Her  dress  is  be<^ming,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  Why  where  did%ou  ever  see  her,  Mr.  Staekpc^e,  except 
at  our  house  V^  said  Constance. 

^At  Mrs,  Decatur's — ^I  have  had  that  pleasure — and 
once  at  hei  uncle's." 

^  I  didn't  know  you  ever  noticed  ladies'  &oes,  Mr.  Stack- 
pole,"  said  Florence. 

''  How  Mrs.  Thorn  does  look  at  her !"  sidd  Constance, 
under  her  breath.     "  It  is  too  much !" 

It  was  almost  too  much  for  Fleda's  equanimity,  fi>r  the 
colour  began  to  come. 

"And  there  goes  Mr.  Carleton!"  said  Constance.  **I 
expect  momentarily  to  heiu*  the  company  strike  up  *  Spark- 
ling and  Bright.'  " 

^  They  should  have  done  that  some  time  ago.  Miss  Con- 
stance," said  the  gentleman. 

Which  compliment,  however,  Constance  received  with 
hardly  disguised  scorn,  and  turned  her  attenticm  again  to 
Mr.  Carleton. 

"  I  trust  I  do  not  need  presentation,"  said  his  voice  and 
bis  smile  at  once,  as  he  presented  himself  to  Fleda. 

How  little  he  needed  it  the  flash  of  feeling  which  met 
his  eyes  said  sufficiently  well.  But  apparently  the  feeling 
was  a  little  too  deep,  for  the  colour  mounted  and  the  eyes 
fell,  and  the  smile  suddenly  died  on  the  lips.  Mr.  Thorn 
came  up  to  them,  and  releasing  her  hand  Mr.  Carleton 
stepped  back  and  permitted  him  to  lead  her  away. 

''What  do  think  of  that  face?"  said  Constance  finding 
herself  a  few  moments  afler  at  his  side. 

"  *  That'  must  define  itself"  said  he, "  or  I  can  hardly  gi-ro 
a  safe  answer." 

"  What  face  1  Why  I  mean  of  course  the  one  Mr.  Hiom 
carried  off  just  now." 

**  You  are  her  friend,  Miss .  Cbnstance,"  he  said  coolly. 
*May  I  ask  for  your  judgm^t  upon  it  before  I  give 
mine?" 

"  Mine  1  why  I  expected  every  minute  that  Mr.  Thorn 
would  make  the  musicians  play  '  Sparkling  and  Bnght,'  and 
lell  Miss  Ringgan  that  to  save  trouble  he  had  directed  them 
TOL.  n.  •• 
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ta  ezprets  what  he  was  sure  were  die  sentimeiifa  of  the 
whole  company  in  one  burst." 

He  smiled  a  little,  but  in  a  way  th^  Constance  could  not 
understand  and  did  not  like. 

"  Those  are  common  epithets,"  he  said. 

"  Must  I  use  uncommon  ?"  said  Constance  significantly. 

"  No — but  these  may  say  one  thing  or  another." 

*'  I  have  said  one  thing,"  said  Constance ;  "  and  now  you 
may  say  the  other." 

"Pardon  me — ^you  have  said  nothing.  These  epitheta 
are  deserved  by  a  great  many  faces,  but  on  very  different 
grounds ;  and  the  praise  is  a  different  thing  accordingly." 

"  Well  what  is  the  difference  ?"  said  Constance. 

"  On  what  do  you  think  this  lady's  title  to  it  rests  1" 

"  On  what  ] — why  on  that  bewitching  little  air  of  the  eyes 
and  mouth,  I  suppose." 

"Bewitching  is  a  very  vague  term,"  said  he  smilinff 
again  more  quietly.  "  But  you  have  had  an  opportunity  oF 
knowing  it  much  better  of  late  than  I — to  which  class  of 
bright  faces  would  you  refer  this  one  ?  Where  does  the 
light  come  from  ?" 

"  I  never  studied  feces  in  a  class,"  said  Constance  a  little 
scornfully.  *'  Come  from  % — a  region  of  mist  and  clouds  I 
should  say,  for  it  is  sometimes  pretty  well  covered  up." 

"  There  are  some  eyes  whose  sparkling  is  nothing  more 
than  the  play  of  light  upon  a  bright  bead  of  glass." 

"  It  is  not  that,"  said  Constance,  answering  in  spite  of 
herself  afler  delaying  as  long  as  she  dared. 

"  There  is  the  brightness  that  is  only  the-  reflection  of 
outward  circumstances,  and  passes  away  with  them." 

"  It  isn't  that  in  Fleda  Ringgan,"  said  Constance,  "  for 
her  outward  circumstances  have  no  brightness,  I  should 
think,  that  reflection  would  not  utterly  absorb." 

She  would  fain  have  turned  the  conversation,  but  the 
questions  were  put  so  lightly  and  quietly  that  it  could  not 
be  gracefully  done.  She  longed  to  cut  it  short,  but  her 
hand  was  upon  Mr.  Carleton's  arm  and  they  were  slowly 
sauntering  down  the  rooms, — ^too  pleasant  a  state  of  things 
to  be  relinquished  for  a  trifle. 

"  There  is  the  broad  day-light  of  mere  animal  spiriti,^ 
he  went  on,  seeming  rather  to  be  suggesting  thesA  things 
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hi  her  oon&ilerstion  than  eager  to  set  forth  any  opinions 
of  his  own  ; — *'  there  is  the  sparkling  of  mischief  and  the 
fire  of  hidden  passiops^ — there  is  the  passing  brilliance  of 
wit,  as  satisfactory  and  resting  as  these  gas-lights,-— and 
there  is  now  and  then  the  light  of  refined  i^ections  out  of 
a  heart  unspotted  from  the  world,  as  pure  and  abiding  as 
the  stars,  and  like  them  throwing  its  soft  ray  especially 
upon  the  shadows  of  life." 

"  I  have  always  understood,*^  said  Constance, ''  that  oat*s 
eyel  are  brightest  in  the  dark." 

"They  do  not  love  the  light,  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  calmly. 

"  Well,"  said  Constance,  not  relishing  the  expression  cf 
her  companion's  eye,  which  from  glowing  had  suddenly  be 
come  cool  and  bright, — "  where  would  you  put  me,  Mr. 
Carleton,  among  all  these  illuminators  of  the  social  sys- 
tem?" 

"  You  may  put  yourself — ^where  you  please.  Miss  Con- 
stance," he  said,  again  turning  upon  her  an  eye  so  deep 
and  full  in  its  meaning  that  her  own  and  her  humour  fell 
before  it;  for  a  moment  she  looked  most  unlike  the  gay 
scene  around  her. 

"  Is  not  that  the  best  brightness,"  he  said  speaking  low, 
"  that  will  last  forever  1 — and  is  not  that  lightness  of  heart 
best  worth  having  which  does  not  depend  on  circumstances, 
and  will  find  its  perfection  just  when  all  other  kinds  of 
happiness  fail  utterly  ?" 

"  I  can't  conceive,  said  Constance  presently,  rallying  or 
trying  to  rally  herself, — "  what  you  and  I  have  to  do  in  a 
place  where  people  are  enjoying  themselves  at  this  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Carleton !" 

He  smiled  at  that  and  led  her  out  of  it  into  the  conser- 
vatory, close  to  which  they  found  themselves.  It  was  a 
la?^  and  fine  one,  terminating  the  suite  of  rooms  in  this 
direction.  Few  people  were  there ;  but  at  the  far  end  stood 
a  group  among  whom  Fleda  and  Mr.  Thorn  were  conspiou* 
ous.  lie  was  busying  himself  in  putting  together  a  quan- 
tity of  flowers  for  her ;  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  old  Mr 
rhom  stood  looking  on ;  with  Mr.  Stackpole.  Mr.  Stack 
LK^e  was  an  Englishman,  of  certainly  not  very  prepossess* 
m^  exterior  but  somewhat  noted  as  an  author  and  a  good 
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deal  nought  after  in  consequence.  At  piesent  he  wat»  en 
g^ed  by  Mrs.  Evelyn.  Mr.  Carleton  nid  Constance  taun 
tered  up  towards  them  and  paused  a^  a  little  distance  to 
look  at  some  curious  plants. 

''  Don't  try  for  that,  Mr.  Thorn,'*  said  Fleda,  as  the  gen- 
tleman  was  making  rather  ticklish  efibrts  to  readi  a  superb 
Fudisia  that  hung  high. — ^"You  are  endangering  sundry 
thin^  besides  yourself." 

**  I  hare  learned,  Miss  Fleda,"  said  Thorn  as  with  much 
ado  he  grasped  the  beautiful  cluster, — ^"  that  what  we  take 
the  most  pains  for  is  apt  to  be  reckoned  the  best  prize, — a 
truth  I  should  never  think  of  putting  into  a  lady's  head  if  I 
believed  it  possible  that  a  single  one  of  them  was  ignorant 
of  its  practical  value." 

^  I  have  this  same  rose  in  my  garden  at  home,"  said 
Fleda. 

"  You  are  a  great  gardener,  Miss  Fleda,  I  hear,"  said  the 
old  gentleman.     "  My  son  says  you  are  an  adept  in  it." 

^1  am  very  fond  of  it  sir,"  said  Fleda,  answering  him 
with  an  entirely  different  face. 

^  I  thought  the  delicacy  of  American  ladies  was  beyond 
such  a  masculine  employment  as  gardening,"  said  Mr. 
Stackpole,  edging  away  from  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  I  guess  this  young  lady  is  an  exception  to  the  role,** 
said  old  Mr.  Thorn. 

^<  I  guess  she  is  an  exception  to  most  rules  that  you  have 
got  in  your  note-book,  Mr.  Stackpole,"  said  the  younger 
man.  *'  But  there  is  no  guessing  about  the  garden,  for  I 
have  with  my  own  eyes  seen  these  gentle  hands  at  one  end 
of  a  spade  and  her  foot  at  the  other  ; — a  sight  that — ^I  de- 
clare I  don't  know  whether  I  was  most  filled  with  astonish- 
ment or  admiration !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Fleda  half  laughing  and  colouring, — ^''and  he 
ingenuously  confessed  in  his  surprise  that  he  didn't  know 
whether  politeness  ought  to  oblige  him  to  stop  and  shaki» 
hands  or  to  pass  by  without  seeing  me ;  evidently  shew- 
ingthat  he  thought  I  was  about  something  equivocal." 

The  laugh  was  now  turned  against  Mr.  Thorn,  but  he 
went  on  cutting  his  geraniums  with  a  gra>e  face. 

^  Well,"  said  he  at  length,  ^  I  think  it  u  something  of 
rery  equivocal  utility.   Why  should  such  gentle  hands  aiid 
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feet  spend  their  strength  in  elod-breaking,  when  rough  ones 
are  st  comniand  T 

There  was  nothing  equivocal  about  Fleda's  merriment 
this  time. 

^  I  have  learned,  Mr.  Thorn,  by  sad  experience,  that  the 
rough  hands  break  more  than  the  clods.  One  day  I  set 
Philetus  to  work  among  my  flowers ;  and  the  first  thing  I 
knew  he  had  pulled  up  a  fine  passion-flower  which  didn't 
make  much  shew  above  ground  and  was  displaying  it  to 
me  with  the  grave  commentary,  •Well!  that  root  did 
grow  to  a  great  haigth  !' " 

••  Some  mental  clod-breaking  to  be  done  up  there,  isn't 
there  1"  said  Thorn  in  a  kind  of  aside.  ^  I  cannot  express 
my  admiration  at  the  idea  of  your  dealing  with  those 
boors,  as  it  has  been  described  to  me." 

"  They  do  not  deserve  the  name,  Mr.  Thorn,"  said  Fleda. 
**They  are  many  of  them  most  sensible  and  excellent  people, 
and  friends  that  I  value  very  highly." 

"  Ah,  your  goodness  would  make  friends  of  everything." 

"  Not  of  boors,  I  hope,"  said  Fleda  coolly.  "  Besides, 
what  do  you  mean  by  the  name  1" 

"  Anybody  incapable  of  appreciating  that  of  which  you 
alone  should  be  unconscious,"  he  said  soflly. 

Fleda  stood  impatiently  tapping  her  flowers  against  her 
left  hand. 

••  I  doubt  their  power  of  appreciation  reaches  a  point 
that  would  surprise  you,  sir." 

"  It  does  indeed — if  I  am  mistaken  in  my  supposition,** 
he  said  with  a  glance  which  Fleda  refused  to  acknowledge. 

"  What  proportion  do  you  suppose,"  she  went  on,  "of 
an  these  roomfuls  of  people  behmd  us, — without  saying 
anything  uncharitable, — what  proportion  of  them,  if  com- 
pelled to  amuse  themselves  for  two  hours  at  a  bookcase, 
would  pitch  upon  Macaulay's  Essays,  or  anything  like 
them,  to  spend  the  time  1" 

"Hum — ^really,  Miss  Fleda,"  said  Thorn,  "I  should 
want  to  brush  up  my  Algebra  considerably  before  I  could 
hope  to  find  x,  y,  and  z  in  such  a  confusion  of  the  al- 
phabet." 

"  Or  extract  the  small  sensible  root  of  such  a  quantity 
of  light  matter,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole. 
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"  Will  you  bear  with  my  vindication  of  my  ooonlr^ 
friends  ? — Hugh  and  I  sent  for  a  carpenter  to  make  somb 
new  arrangement  of  shelves  in  a  cupboard  where  we  kep( 
our  books ;  he  was  one  of  these  boors,  Mr.  Thorn,  in  no 
respect  above  the  rest.  The  right  stuff  for  his  work  was 
wanting,  and  while  it  was  sent  for  he  took  up  one  of  tiie 
volumes  that  were  lying  about  and  read  perseveringly  un- 
til  the  messenger  returned.  It  was  a  volume  of  Macaulay's 
Miscellanies;  and  afterwards  he  borrowed  the  book  of 
me." 

"  And  you  lent  it  to  him  ?"  said  CJonstanoe. 

"  Most  assuredly  !  and  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.^ 

"  And  is  this  no  more  than  a  common  instance,  Miss 
Ringgan  1"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"No,  I  think  not,"  said  Fleda;  the  quick  blood  in  her 
cheeks  again  answering  the  familiar  voice  and  old  associa- 
tions ; — "I  know  several  of  the  farmers'  daughters  aroupd 
us  that  have  studied  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  philosophy  is 
a  common  thing ;  and  I  am  sure  there  is  more  sense" — 

She  suddenly  checked  herself  and  her  eye  which  had 
been  sparkling  grew  quiet. 

"  It  is  very  absurd !    said  Mr.  Stackpole.^ 

"Why,  sir r 

"  O — these  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  things — 
do  them  nothing  but  harm !" 

"  May  I  ask  again,  what  harm  V^  said  Fleda  gently. 

"  Unfit  them  for  the  duties  of  their  station  and  make 
them  discontented  with  it." 

"  By  making  it  pleasanter  1" 

•'  No  no — ^not  by  making  it  pleasanter." 

"By  what  then,  Mr.  Stackpole?"  said  Thorn,  to  draw 
him  on  and  to  draw  her  out,  Y  leda  was  sure. 

"By  lifting  them  out  of  it." 

"  And  what  objection  to  lifting  them  out  of  it  ?"  said 
Tliom. 

"  You  can't  lifb  every  body  out  of  it,"  said  the  gentleman 
with  a  little  irritation  in  his  manner, — "  that  station  must 
be  filled — there  must  always  be  poor  peo^e." 

"  And  what  degree  of  poverty  ought  to  debar  a  mao 
from  the  pleasures  of  education  and  a  cultivated  taste  t 
such  as  he  can  attain  V 
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«  No,  no,  not  that,**  said  Mr.  Stackpole ; — **  but  it  all  goes 
to  fill  them  with  absurd  notions  about  their  place  in  sodetji 
inconsistent  with  proper  subordination." 

Fleda  looked  at  him,  but  shook  her  head  slightly  and 
was  silent. 

"Things  are  in  very  different  order  on  our  side  the 
water,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole  hugging  himself. 

"Are  they?"  said  Fleda. 

"  Yes — we  understand  how  to  keep  things  in  their  places 
a  little  better." 

"  I  did  not  know,"  said  Fleda  quietly,  "  that  it  was  by 
design  of  the  rulers  of  England  that  so  many  of  her  lower 
class  are  in  the  intellectual  condition  of  our  slaves." 

**  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  laughing, — "  what  do 
you  say  to  that,  sir  1" 

Fieda's  face  turned  suddenly  to  him  with  a  quick  look 
of  apology,  which  she  immediately  knew  was  not  needed. 

"But  this  kind  of  thing  don't  make  the  people  any 
happier,"  pursued  Mr.  Stackpole; — "only  serves  to  give 
them  uppish  and  dissatisfied  longings  that  cannot  be  grat- 
ified." 

"  Somebody  says,"  observed  Thorn,  "  that  *  under  a  des- 
potism all  are  contented  because  none  can  get  on,  and  in  a 
republic  none  are  contented  because  all  can  get  on.' " 

"  Precisely,"  said'Mr.  Stackpole. 

"  That  might  do  very  well  if  the  world  were  in  a  state  of 
perfection,"  said  Fleda.  "  As  it  is,  commend  me  to  discon- 
tent  and  getting  on.  And  the  uppishness  I  am  afraid  is 
a  national  fault,  sir;  you  know  our  state  motto  is  *  Excels 
sior.' " 

"  We  are  at  liberty  to  suppose,"  said  Thorn,  "  that  Miss 
Ringgan  has  followed  the  example  of  her  friends  the  &rm* 
ers'  daughters?— or  led  them  in  it? — " 

"  It  is  dangerous  to  make  surmises,"  said  Fleda  colour^ 
ing. 

"  It  is  a  pleasant  way  of  running  into  danger,"  said  Mr. 
Thorn,  who  was  leisurely  pruning  the  prickles  from  the  stem 
v£  a  rose. 

"  I  was  talking  to  a  gentleman  once,"  said  Fleda,  "  about 
the  birds  and  flowers  we  find  in  our  wilds ;  and  he  told  me 
aftM^ards  gravely  that  he  was  afraid  I  was  studying  too 
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manv  t^ngs  at  onoe ! — ^when  I  was  innoeent  of  all  omitM- 
ogj  out  w^  my  eyes  and  ears  had  pidced  up  in  the  woods; 
eioept  some  chudish  reminisoences  of  Audubon." 

''  That  is  just  the  right  sort  of  learning  for  a  ladj,''  said 
Mr.  Stackpole,  smiling  at  her  however  j^i-t^wcnMH'  h«f^ 
nothing  to  do  with  bodes.*'  ^ 

<'  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Miss  Fledaf '  said  Thonu 

^  Nothing  sir ;  it  b  one  of  those  positions  that  are  unao- 
•werable." 

"But  Mr.  Stackpole,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  "I  don't  like 
that  doctrine,  sir.    I  do  not  believe  in  it  at  all." 

'^  That  is  unfortunate — for  my  doctrine^"  sud  the  goiUe* 
man. 

"  But  I  do  not  believe  it  b  yours.  Why  must  women 
have  nothing  to  do  with  books?  what  harm  do  they  do, 
Mr.  Stackpolel" 

'*Not  needed,  ma'am, — a  woman,  as  somebody  saysi 
knows  intuitively  all  that  is  really  worth  knowing." 

"  Of  what  use  is  a  mine  that  is  never  worked  1"  said  Mr, 
Carleton. 

*'  It  is  worked,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole.  "  Domestic  life  is 
the  true  training  for  the  female  mind.  One  woman  will 
learn  more  wisdom  from  the  child  on  her  breast  than 
another  will  learn  from  ten  thousand  volumes." 

*^  It  is  very  doubtful  how  much  wisdom  the  child  will 
ever  learn  from  her,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  smiling. 

**  A  woman  who  never  saw  a  book,"  pursued  Mr.  Stack- 
pole,  unconsciously  quoting  his  author,  "  may  be  infinitely 
mperior,  even  in  all  those  matters  of  which  books  treat, 
to  the  woman  who  has  read  and  read  intelligently,  a  whole 
library." 

"Unquestionably — and  it  b  likewise  beyond  question 
that  a  silver  sixpence  may  be  worth  more  than  a  washed 
guinea." 

"  But  a  woman's  true  sphere-b  in  her  &mily — ^in  her  home 
duties,  which  furnish  the  best  and  most  appropriate  training 
for  her  Acuities — pointed  out  by  nature  itselt" 

"  Yes !"  said  Mr.  Carleton, — "  and  for  those  duties,  soma 
of  the  very  highest  and  noblest  that  are  entrusted  to  human 
agency,  tfa^  fine  machinery  that  is  to  perform  them  should 
be  wrought  to  its  last  point  of  perleotness.    The  wealth  d 
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«  woniAii*8  tnind,  instoad  of  lying  in  the  rough,  shoul^I  be 
rkhly  brought  oat  and  fitshioned  for  its  various  ends^  while 
yet  those  ends  are  in  the  future,  or  it  will  never  meet  the 
demand.  And  for  her  own  happiness,  all  tlie  more  because 
ber  sphere  is  at  home,  her  liome  stores  should  be  exhaustless 
—the  stores  ske  cannot  go  abroad  to  seek.  1  would  add  to 
strength  beauty,  and  to  beauty  grace,  in  the  intellectual  pro- 
portions, so  far  as  possible.  It  were  ungenerous  in  man  to 
condemn  the  best  half  of  human  intellect  to  inslgaificanoe 
merely  beause  it  is  not  his  own." 

Mrs.  Evelyn  wore  a  smile  of  admiration  that  nobody  saw, 
but  Fleda's  £m^  was  a  study  while  Mr.  Carleton  was  say- 
ing this.  Her  look  was  fixed  upon  him  with  such  intent 
satisfiiction  and  eagerness  that  it  was  riot  till  he  had  finished 
that  she  became  aware  that  those  dark  eyes  were  going  very 
deep  into  hers,  and  suddenly  put  a  stop  to  the  inquisition. 

'*  Very  pleasant  doctrine  to  the  ears  that  have  an  interest 
in  it  )P  said  Mr.  Stackpole  rather  discontentedly. 

'^Hie  man  knows  little  of  his  own  interest,"  said  Mr. 
Carleton,  '^  who  would  leave  that  ground  waste,  or  would 
cultivate  it  only  in  the  narrow  spirit  of  a  utilitarian.  He 
needs  an  influence  in  his  fiimily  not  more  refreshing  than 
rectifying;  and  no  man  will  seek  that  in  one  greatly  his  in- 
ferior. He  is  to  be  pitied  who  cimnot  fall  back  upon  his 
home  with  the  assurance  that  he  has  there  something  better 
than  himself." 

"Why,  Mr.  Carleton,  sir—"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  with 
every  line  of  her  mouth  saying  funny  things, — "  I  am  afraid 
you  have  sadly  neglected  your  own  interest — have  yott 
anything  at  Carleton  better  than  yourself." 

Suddenly  cool  aeain,  he  laughed  and  said,  "  You  were 
there,  Mrs.  Evelyn." 

^  But  Mr.  Carleton, — "  pursued  the  lady  with  a  mixture 
of  insinuation  and  fun, — "  why  were  you  never  married  ?" 

"  Circumstances  have  always  forbade  it,"  he  answered 
with  a  smile  which  Constance  declared  was  the  most  &8ci« 
Dating  thing  she  ever  saw  in  her  life. 

Fleda  was  arranging  her  flowere,  with  the  help  of  soma 
very  unnecessary  suggestions  from  the  donor. 

"Mr.  Lewis,"  said  Constance  with  a  kind  of  insinuation 
very  different  from  her  mother's,  made  up  of  fim  and  daring, 
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-*'*Mr.  Carletoa  has  been  giving  me  a  long  lecture  oil 
botanj ;  while  my  attention  was  distracted  bj  listening  to 
your  tpirituel  conversation/' 

"  Well,  Miss  Constance?" 

^  And  I  am  morally  certain  I  shaVt  recollect  a  word  of  it 
if  I  don't  carry  away  some  specimens  to  refresh  my  memory, 
— and  in  that  case  he  would  never  give  me  another !" 

It  was  impossible  to  help  laughing  at  the  distressful  po> 
sition  of  the  young  lady's  eyebrows,  and  with  at  least  some 
measure  of  outward  grace  Mr.  Thorn  set  about  complying 
with  her  request.  Fleda  again  stood  tapping  her  lefl  hand 
with  her  flowers,  wondering  a  little  that  somebody  else  did 
not  come  and  speak  to  her ;  but  he  was  tfdkiug  to  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn and  Mr.  Stackpole.  Fleda  did  not  wish  to,  join  them, 
and  nothing  better  occurred  to  her  than  to  arrange  her  flow- 
ers over  again ;  so  throwing  them  all  down  before  her  on  a 
marble  slab,  she  began  to  pick  them  up  one  by  one  and  put 
them  together,  with  it  must  be  confessed  a  very  indistinct 
realization  of  the  diflerenoe  between  myrtle  and  lemon  blos- 
soms, and  as  she  seemed  to  be  laying  acacia  to  rose,  and 
disposing  some  sprigs  of  beautiful  heath  behind  them,  in 
reality  she  was  laying  kindness  alongside  of  kindness  and 
looking  at  the  years  beyond  years  where  their  place  had 
been.  It  was  with  a  little  start  that  she  suddenly  found 
the  person  of  her  thoughts  standing  at  her  elbow  and  talk- 
ing to  her  in  bodily  presence.  But  while  he  spoke  with  all 
the  ease  and  simplicity  of  old  times,  almost  making  Fleda 
think  it  was  but  last  week  they  had  been  strolling  through 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  together,  there  was  a  constraint 
upon  her  that  she  could  not  get  rid  of  and  that  bound  eye  and 
tongue.  It  might  have  worn  ofl*,  but  his  attention  was  pres- 
ently claimed  again  by  Mrs.  Evelyn ;  and  Fleda  thou^^t 
best  while  yet  Constance's  bouquet  was  unfinished,  to  join 
another  party  and  make  her  escape  into  the  drawing  roAms. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Evn  yon  obaerred  a  tlttiiig  bare, 
Llit*iiliigt  and  fearAil  of  the  ttonii 
Of  horofl  and  hounds,  clap  back  her  ear, 
Afraid  to  keep  or  leave  her  form? 

Pbiob. 


BY  the  Evelyns'  own  desire  Fleda's  going  to  them  was  de* 
lajed  for  a  week,  because,  they  said,  a  iumaoe  was  to  be 
brought  into  the  house  and  they  would  be  all  topsy-turvy 
till  that  fuss  was  over.  Fleda  kept  herse)f  very  quiet  in 
the  mean  time,  seeing  almost  nobody  but  the  person  whom 
it  was  her  especial  object  to  shun.  Do  her  best  she  oould 
not  quite  escape  him,  and  was  even  drawn  into  two  or  three 
walks  and  rides ;  in  spite  of  denying  herself  utterly  to  gen- 
tlemen at  home,  and  losing  in  consequence  a  visit  from  her 
old  friend.  She  was  glad  at  last  to  go  to  the  Evelyns  and 
see  company  again,  hoping  that  Mr.  Thorn  would  be  mei^ed 
in  a  crowd. 

But  she  cotild  not  mei^e  him ;  and  sometimes  was  al- 
most inclined  to  suspect  that  his  constant  prominence  in  the 
picture  must  be  owing  to  some  mysterious  and  wilful  con- 
juration going  on  in  the  background.  She  was  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  else  it  happened  that  despite  her  utmost  en- 
deavours to  the  contrary  she  was  so  oflen  thrown  upon  his 
care  and  obliged  to  take  up  with  his  company.  It  was  very 
disagreeable.  Mr.  Carleton  she  saw  almost  as  constantly, 
but  though  frequently  near  she  had  never  much  to  do  with 
him.  There  seemed  to  be  a  dividing  atmosphere  always  in 
the  way ;  and  whenever  he  did  speak  to  her  she  felt  mise- 
rablj'  constrained  and  unable  to  appear  like  herself.    Why 
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was  it t— she  asked  herself  in  a  very  vexed  state  of  mind. 
No  doubt  partly  from  the  remembranee  of  that  overheard 
conversation  whidi  she  could  not  help  implying,  but  much 
more  from  an  indefinable  sense  that  at  these  times  there 
were  always  eyes  npon  her.  She  tried  to  charge  the  feel- 
ing upon  her  consciousness  of  their  having  heard  that  same 
talk,  but  it  would  not  the  more  go  off  And  it  had  no 
chance  to  wear  ofl^  for  somehow  the  occasions  never  lasted 
long ;  something  was  sure  to  break  them  up ;  while  an  un* 
fortunate  combination  of  circumstances,  or  of  connivers, 
seemed  to  give  Mr.  Thorn  unlimited  fitcilities  in  the  same 
kind.  Fleda  was  quick-witted  and  skilful  enough  to  work 
herself  out  of  them  once  in  a  while ;  more  often  the  combi- 
nation was  too  much  for  her  simplicity  and  straightforward^ 
ness. 

She  was  a  little  disappointed  and  a  little  surprised  at  Mr. 
Oarleton's  coolness.  He  was  quite  equal  to  withstand  or 
out-general  the  schemes  of  any  set  of  manoeuvrers ;  therefore 
it  was  plain  he  did  not  care  for  the  society  of  his  little 
friend  and  companion  of  old  time.  Fleda  felt  it,  especially 
as  she  now  and  then  heard  him  in  delightful  talk  with  some- 
body else ;  making  himself  so  interesting  that  when  Fleda 
could  get  a  chance  to  listen  she  was  quite  ready  to  forgive 
his  not  talking  to  her  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  talk 
at  all.  But  at  other  times  she  said  sorrowfiilly  to  herself 
^  He  will  be  going  home  presently,  and  I  shall  not  have  seen 
him!" 

One  day  she  had  -successfiilly  defended  herself  aeainst 
taking  a  drive  which  Mr.  Thorn  came  to  propose,  tSough 
the  proposition  had  been  laughingly  backed  by  Mrs.  Evelvn. 
Raillery  was  much  harder  to  withstand  than  persuasion ;  but 
Fleda's  quiet  resolution  had  proved  a  match  for  both.  The 
better  to  cover  her  ground,  she  declined  to  go  out  at  all,  and 
remained  at  home  the  only  one  of  the  family  that  fine  day. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Girleton  was  there.  Fleda  sat  a 
little  apart  from  the  rest,  industriously  bending  over  a 
complicated  piece  of  embroidery  belonging  to  Constaucs 
and  in  which  that  voung  lady  had  made  a  great  blundei 
which  she  declared  her  patience  unequal  to  the  task  of  reo* 
tifying.  Tlie  conversation  went  gayly  forward  among  the 
others ;  Fleda  taking  no  part  in  it  beyond  an  involuntary 


one.    Mr.  Oeurleton's  part  waa  rather  reserved  and  gra>e; 
aooordiog  to  his  manner  in  ordinary  society. 

"  What  do  you  keep  bothering  yourself  with  that  forf 
said  Edith  coming  to  fleda's  si<k, 

^  One  must  be  doing  something,  you  knoW|^  said  Fleda 
lightly. 

*'  No  you  mustn't — not  when  you're  tired — and  I  know 
you  are.     Fd  let  Constance  pick  out  her  own  work*" 

''  I  pronused  her  I  would  do  it,"  said  Fleda. 

"Well  you  didn't  pronuse  her  when.  Come!— every- 
body's been  out  but  you,  and  you  have  sat  here  over  tins 
the  whole  day.  Why  don't  you  come  over  there  and  talk 
with  the  rest? — ^I  know  you  want  to  for  I've  watched  your 
mouth  going." 

"Going  I— howl" 

"  Going— off  at  the  comers.    Pve  seen  it !    Come." 

But  Fleda  said  she  could  listen  and  work  at  once,  ana 
would  not  budge.  Edith  stood  looking  at  her  a  little 
while  in  a  kind  of  admiring  sympathy,  and  then  went 
back  to  the  group. 

"  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  the  young  lady,  who  was  treading 
with  laudable  success  in  the  steps  of  her  sister  Constance, 
— '^  what  has  become  of  Uiat  ride  you  promised  to  give 
mer 

*^  I  do  not  know,  Mks  Edith,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  smiling, 
^  for  my  conscience  never  had  the  keeping  of  it." 

"Hush  Edith?"  said  her  mother;  "do  you  think  Mr. 
Carleton  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  you  riding  f 

"  1  don't  believe  he  has  much  to  do,"  said  Edith  securely. 
**  But  Mr.  Carleton,  you  did  promise,  for  I  asked  you  and 
you  said  nothing;  and  I  always  have  been  told  that  silence 
gives  consent;  so  what  is  to  become  of  iti" 

"  Will  you  go  now,  Miss  Edith  ?" 

^  Now  % — O  yes  I  And  will  vou  go  out  to  Manhattan* 
ville,  Mr.  Carleton] — along  by  tne  river  1" 

"  If  you  like.  But  Mies  Edith,  the  carriage  wHl  hold 
anothem— cannot  you  persuade  one  of  these  ladies  to  go 
with  us  1" 

" Fleda!"  said  Edith,  springing  off  to  her  wiUi  eztrava- 
gant  capers  of  joy, — "Fleda^  you  shall  go!  you  haven't 
been  out  to-day." 
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**  And  I  cannot  go  out  to-day,**  said  Fleda  gently. 

**'nie  air  is  very  fine,"  said  Mr.  Garletcm  approadiing 
her  table,  with  no  want  of  alacrity  in  step  or  tone,  her  ears 
Imew ; — "•  and  this  weather  makes  everytlung  beautiful — has 
that  piece  of  canvass  any  claims  upon  you  that  cannot  be  put 
aside  for  a  littler 

"  No  sir,**  said  Fleda, — "  but — ^I  am  sorry  I  have  a  strong- 
er  reason  that  must  keep  me  at  home.** 

^  She  knows  how  ^e  weather  looks,"  said  Edith, — 
"  Mr.  TTiom  takes  her  out  every  other  day.  It's  no  use 
to  talk  to  her,  Mr.  Carleton, — when  she  says  she  won%  she 
won't." 

"  Every  other  day !"  said  Fleda. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  coming  up,  and  with  (iiat 
smile  which  Fleda  had  never  liked  so  little  as  at  that  minute, 
— "not  every  other  day,  Edith,  what  are  you  talking  off 
Go  and  don't  keep  Mr.  Carleton  waiting." 

.  Fleda  worked  on,  feeling  a  little  aggrieved.  Mr.  Oeurle- 
ton  stood  stUl  by  her  table,  watching  her,  while  his  com 
panions  were  getting  themselves  ready ;  but  he  said  no  more, 
and  Fleda  did  not  raise  her  head  till  the  party  were  oC 
Florence  had  taken  her  resigned  place. 

"  I  dare  say  the  weather  will  be  quite  as  fine  to-morrow, 
dear  Fleda,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  softly. 

"  I  hope  it  will,"  said  Fleda  in  a  tone  of  resolute  simpli- 
city. 

"  I  only  hope  it  will  not  bring  too  great  a  throng  of  car- 
riages to  the  door,"  Mrs.  Evelyn  went  on  in  a  tone  of  great 
internal  amusement ; — "I  never  used  to  mind  it,  but  I  nave 
lately  a  nervous  fear  of  collisions." 

"To-morrow  is  not  your  reception-day,"  said  Fleda. 

"No,  not  mine,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  softly, — "but  that 
doesn't  signify — ^it  may  be  one  of  my  neighbours'." 

Fleda  pulled  away  at  her  threads  of  worsted  and  wouldn't 
know  anything  else. 

"  I  have  read  of  the  servants  of  Lot  and  the  servants  of 
Abraham  quarrelling,"  Mrs.  Evelyn  went  on  in  the  same 
undertone  of  delight, — ^"  because  the  land  was  too  strait  for 
them — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  anything  of  the  sort 
happen  affain,  for  I  cannot  imagine  where  Lot  would  go  to 
find  a  plain  that  would  suit  him." 


^  Lot  and  Abraham,  mamma !"  8iud  Constanoe  fi^m  tha 
•0&, — "  what  on  earth  are  you  talking  about  1'' 

"  None  of  your  business,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn ; — "  I  waa 
talking  of  some  country  friends  of  mine  that  you  don^t 
know.^ 

Constanoe  knew  her  mother's  laugh  very  well ;  but  Mrs. 
Evelyn  was  impenetrable. 

The  next  day  Fleda  ran  away  and  spent  a  good  part  of 
the  morning  with  her  unde  in  the  library,  looking  over 
new  books ;  among  which  she  found  herself  quite  a  stranger, 
so  many  had  made  their  appearance  since  the  time  when 
she  had  much  to  do  with  libraries  or  bookstores.  Living 
friends,  male  and  female,  were  happily  forgotten  in  the 
delighted  acquaintance-making  with  those  quiet  companions 
whidi,  whatever  their  deficiencies  in  other  respects,  are  at 
least  never  importunate  nor  unfaithful.  Fleda  had  come 
home  rather  late  and  was  dressing  for  dinner  with  Con- 
stance's company  and  help,  when  Mrs.  Evelyn  came  into 
her  room. 

"  My  dear  Fleda,"  said  the  lady,  her  fiice  and  voice  '^  full 
as  possible  of  fun, — ^*'  Mr.  Carleton  wants  to  knov  if  you 
will  ride  with  him  this  afternoon. — I  told  him  I  believed  you 
were  in  general  shy  of  gentlemen  that  drove  their  own 
horses — ^that  I  thought  I  luwi  noticed  you  were, — but  I  would 
come  up  and  see." 

"  Mrs.  Evelyn  !— you  did  not  tell  him  that?" 
,    "  He  said  he  was  sorry  to  see  you  looked  pale  yesterday 
when  he  was  asking  you ;  and  he  was  afraid  that  embroi- 
dery is  not  good  for  you.     He  thinks  you  are  a  very  charm- 
ing girl ! — ^ 

And  Mrs.  Evelyn  went  off  into  little  fits  of  laughter 
which  unstrung  all  Fleda's  nerves.  She  stood  absolutely 
trembling. 

"  Mamma ! — don't  plague  her !"  sai4  Constance.  "  Ha 
didn't  say  so." 

"  He  did ! — upon  my  word ! — "  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  speak 
ing  with  great  difficulty  ; — '*  he  said  she  was  very  charming, 
and  it  might  be  dangerous  to  see  too  mudi  of  her." 

"  You  made  him  say  that,  Mrs.  Evelyn !"  said  Fleda  re» 
proachfully. 

**  Well  I  did  ask  him  if  you  were  not  very  charming,  but 
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lie  «C4wered — nithout  h^itation — ^'^  :»aid  the  Jady, — *4  am 
only  so  afraid  that  Ix>t  will  make  his  appearance  I — ^ 

Fleda  turned  rouDd  to  the  glasa^  and  went  on  arranging 
her  hair,  with  a  quivering  lip. 

"  Lot,  mamma  T'  said  Constance  somewhat  indignahtlj. 

**  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  in  ecstasies, — "  because  the  land 
will  not  bear  both  of  them. — But  Mr.  Carleton  is  very  much 
in  earnest  for  his  answer,  }^leda  my  dear — what  shall  I  tell 
him ! — You  need  be  under  no  apprehensions  about  going— * 
he  will  perhaps  tell  you  that  you  are  charming,  but  I  don^( 
think  he  will  say  anything  more.  You  know  he  is  a  kind 
of  patriarch ! — ^And  when  I  asked  him  if  he  didn't  think  it 
might  be  dangerous  to  see  too  much  of  you,  he  said  ho 
thought  it  might  to  some  people— so  you  see  you  are 
safe.^ 

"  Mrs.  Evelyn,  how  could  you  use  my  name  so !"  said 
Fleda  with  a  voice  that  carried  a  good  deal  of  reproach. 

"  My  dear  Fleda,  shall  I  tell  him  you  will  go  1 — You 
need  not  be  afraid  to  go  riding,  only  you  must  not  let  your- 
self be  seen  walking  with  him." 

**  I  shall  not  go,  ma'am,"  said  Fleda  quietly. 

*U  wanted  to  send  Edith  with  you,  thinking  it  would  be 

Eleasanter ;  but  I  knew  Mr.  Carleton's  carriage  would  hold 
ut  two  to-day.    So  what  shall  I  tell  him  1" 

"  I  am  not  going,  ma'am,"  repeated  Fleda. 

*'  But  what  shall  I  tell  him  1  I  must  give  him  some 
reason.  Shall  I  say  that  ^ou  think  a  sea-breeaie  is  blowing, 
and  you  don't  like  it] — or  shall  I  say  that  prospects  are  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  you  1" 

Fleda  was  quite  silent,  and  went  on  dressing  herself  with 
Iremblinff  fingers, 

"  My  dear  Fleda,"  said  the  lady  bringing  her  &ce  a  littla 
into  order, — "  won't  you  go  1 — I  am  very  sorry — " 

"  So  am  I  sorry,"  said  Fleda.  "  I  can't  go,  Mrs.  Eve. 
lyn." 

"  I  will  tell  Mr.  Carleton  you  are  very  sorry,"  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  every  line  of  her  face  drawing  again, — "  that  will 
oonsole  him ;  and  let  him  hope  that  yt  a  will  not  mind  sea 
breezes  by  and  by,  after  you  have  bet  o  a  little  longer  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  them.  I  will  tCil  him  you  are  a  good 
republican,  and  have  an  ohjection  at  present  to  ^  Ei^lish 
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equipo^,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  a  prejudice  whidi  wil. 
wear  off." 

She  stopped  to  laugh,  while  Fleda  had  the  greatest  diffi* 
cult/  not  to  cry.  The  lady  did  not  seem  to  see  her  dis* 
turbed  brow ;  but  recovering  herself  after  a  little,  though 
not  readily,  she  bent  forward  and  touched  her  lips  to  it  in 
kind  fashion.  Fleda  did  not  look  up;  and  saying  agaiUi 
"  I  will  tell  him,  dear  Fleda !"— Mrs.  Evelyn  left  the  room. 

Constance  after  a  little  laughing  and  condoling,  neither 
of  which  Fleda  attempted  to  answer,  ran  off  too,  to  dress 
herself;  andn  Fleda  after  finishing  her  own  toilette  locked 
her  door,  sat  down  and  cried  heartily.  She  thought  Mrs. 
Evelyn  had  been,  perhaps  unconsciously,  very  unkind; 
and  to  say  that  unkindness  has  not  been  meant  is  but  to 
shift  the  charge  from  one  to  another  vital  point  in  the  charao* 
ter  of  a  friend,  and  one  perhaps  sometimes  not  less  grave. 
A  rooment^s  passionate  wrong  mav  consist  with  the  en« 
durance  of  a  friendship  worth  having,  better  than  the  thought- 
lessness of  obtuse  wits  that  can  never  know  how  to  be  kmd. 
Fleda's  whole  frame  was  still  in  a  tremor  from  disagreeable 
excitement ;  and  she  had  serious  causes  of  sorrow  to  cry  for. 
She  was  sorry  she  had  lost  what  would  have  been  a  great 
pleasure  in  the  ride, — and  her  great  pleasures  were  not  often, 
— ^but  nothing  would  have  been  more  impossible  than  for 
her  to  go  after  what  Mrs.  Evelyn  had  said ; — she  was  sorry 
Mr.  Carleton  should  have  asked  her  twice  in  vun ;  what 
must  he  think  ? — she  was  exceeding  sorry  that  a  tbought 
should  have  been  put  into  her  head  Uiat  never  before  had 
visited  the  most  distant  dreams  of  her  imagination, — so 
needlessly,  so  gratuitously ; — she  was  very  sorry,  for  she 
could  not  be  free  of  it  again,  and  she  felt  it  would  make  her 
miserably  hampered  and  constrained  in  mind  and  manner 
both,  in  any  future  intercourse  with  the  person  in  question. 
And  th^i  again  what  would  he  think  of  that  %  Poor  Fleda 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  her  best  place  was  at  home ; 
and  made  up  her  mind  to  take  the  fii«t  good  opportunity 
of  getting  there. 

She  went  down  to  dinner  with  no  traces  of  either  tears  or 

unkindness  on  her  sweet  face,  but  her  nerves  were  quiv 

ering  all  die  afternoon ;  she  could  not  tell  whether  Mrs. 

Eveljn  and  her  daughters  found  it  out     And  it  wae  im 
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possible  for  her  to  get  bade  even  her  old  d^*ee  of  freedom 
of  manner  before  either  Mr.  Garleton  or  Mr.  Them.  All  ths 
more  because  Mrs.  Evelyn  was  every  now  and  then  bring- 
ing out  some  sly  allusion  which  afforded  herself  intense  d» 
light  and  wrought  Fleda  to  the  last  degree  of  quietnesa 
Unkind, — ^Fleda  thought  now  it  was  but  half  from  igno- 
rance of  the  mischief  she  was  doing,  and  the  other  half  from 
the  mere  desire  of  selfish  gratification.  The  times  and  ways 
in  which  Lot  and  Abrahiun  were  walked  into  the  conversa- 
tion were  incalculable^ — and  unintdligible,  except  to  the 
person  who  understood  it  only  too  weU.  On  one  occasioii 
Mrs.  Evelyn  went  on  with  a  Icmg  rigmarole  to  Mr.  Thorn 
about  sea-breezes,  with  a  &oe  of  most  exquisite  delight  at 
his  mystification  and  her  own  hidd^i  fun ;  till  Fleda  was 
absolutely  trembling.  Fleda  shunned  both  the  gentlemen 
at  length  with  a  kind  of  nervous  horror. 

One  steamer  had  left  New  York,  and  another,  and  still 
Mr.  Carleton  did  not  leave  it.  Why  he  staid,  Constance 
was  as  much  in  a  puzzle  as  ever,  for  no  mortal  could  guess. 
Qearly,  she  said,  he  did  not  delight  in  New  York  society, 
for  he  honoured  it  as  slightly  and  partially  as  might  be,  and 
it  was  equally  clear  if  he  had  a  particular  reason  for  staying 
he  didn't  mean  anybody  should  know  it. 

**  If  he  don't  mean  it,  you  won't  find  it  out,  Constance," 
taid  Fleda. 

*^But  it  is  that  very  consideration,  you  see,  which  in- 
flames my  impatience  to  a  most  dreadful  degree.  I  think 
our  house  is  distinguished  with  his  regards,  though  I  am 
sure  I  can't  imagine  why,  for  he  never  condescends  to  any- 
thing beyond  general  benevolence  wh^i  he  is  here,  and  not 
always  to  that.  He  has  no  taste  for  embroidery,  or  Misa 
Ringgan's  crewels  would  receive  more  of  his  nodce— he 
listens  to  my  spirited  conversation  with  a  self-possession 
which  invariably  deprives  me  of  mine ! — and  his  ear  is  evi- 
dently dull  to  musi<»d  sensibilities,  or  Florence's  harp  would 
have  greater  charms.  I  hope  there  is  a  web  weaving  some- 
where that  will  catch  him — at  present  he  stands  in  an  atti- 
tude of  provoking  independence  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  curious!"  said  Constance  with  an  indescribable  i'ace,— 
"  I  feel  that  the  independence  of  anoUier  is  rapidly  making 
a  slave  of  me ! — ^" 
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**  What  do  70a  mean,  Constanoe  f '  said  Edith  tadignantlj* 
Bat  the  others  could  do  nothing  but  laugh. 

Fleda  did  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Carleton  made  no  more 
efforts  to  get  her  to  ride,  for  the  very  next  day  after  his  last 
fiiiiare  he  had*met  her  driving  with  Mr.  Thorn.  Fleda  had 
been  asked  by  Mr.  Thorn's  mother  in  such  a  way  as  made 
it  impossible  to  get  off;  but  it  caused  her  to  set  a  fresh  seal 
of  unkindness  to  Mrs.  Evelyn's  behaviour. 

One  evening  when  there  was  no  other  company  at 
Mrs.  Evelyn's,  Mr.  Stackpole  was  entertaining  himsell 
with  a  long  dissertation  upon  the  af&irs  of  America,  past, 
present,  and  future.  It  was  a  favourite  subject;  Mr. 
Stadcpole  always  seemed  to  have  more  complacent  enjoy- 
ment of  his  easy  chair  when  he  could  succeed  in  making 
every  American  in  the  room  sit  uncomfortably.  And  this 
time,  without  any  one  to  thwart  him,  he  went  on  to  his 
heart's  content,  disposing  of  the  subject  as  one  would  strip 
a  rose  of  its  petals,  with  as  much  seeming  nonchalance 
and  ease,  and  with  precisely  the  same  design,  to  make  a 
rose  no  rose.  Leaf  after  leaf  fell  under  Mr.  Stackpole's 
touch,  as  if  it  had  been  a  black  frost.  The  American  gov- 
emment  was  a  rickety  experiment ;  go  to  pieces  presently  ; 
'  — American  institutions  an  alternative  between  fallacy  and 
absurdity,  the  fruit  of  raw  minds  and  precocious  theories ; — 
American  liberty  a  contradiction ; — American  character  a 
compound  of  quackery  and  pretension; — ^American  society 
(except  at  Mrs.  Evelyn's)  an  anomaly ; — American  destiny 
the  same  with  that  of  a  Cactus  or  a  volcano ;  a  period  of 
rest  followed  by  a  period  of  excitement ;  not  however  like 
the  former  making  successive  shoots  towards  perfection, 
but  like  the  latter  grounding  every  new  face  of  things  upon 
the  demolition  of  that  which  went  before.  Smoothly  and 
pleasantly  Mr.  Stackpole  went  on  compounding  this  cup  of 
entertainment  for  himself  and  his  hearers,  smacking  his  lips 
over  it,  and  all  the  more,  Fleda  thought,  when  they  made 
wry  £ices ;  throwing  in  a  little  truth,  a  good  deal  of  &llacy, 
a  great  deal  of  perversion  and  misrepresentation;  while 
Mrs.  Evelyn  listened  and  smiled,  and  half  parried  and  half 
wsented  to  his  positions ;  and  Fleda  sat  impatiently  drum- 
ming upon  her  elbow  with  the  fingers  of  her  other  hand,  in 
the  sheer  necessity  of  giving  some  expression  to  her  feel 
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ings.  Mr.  StacKpole  at  last  got  his  finger  ipon  the  sort 
spot  of  American  slavery,  and  pressed  it  haid.  ^ 

^^  This  is  the  land  of  the  stars  and  the  stripes !"  said  the 
gentleman  in  a  little  fit  of  virtuous  indignation; — ''This  is 
the  land  where  all  are  brothers ! — where  '  AlLmen  are  bora 
free  and  equal.' " 

"  Mr.  Stackpole,"  said  Fleda  in  a  tone  that,  called  his  at 
tention, — "  are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  popular  prow 
erbs  of  your  country  1" 

"  Not  particularly,"  he  said, — "  he  had  never  made  it  a 
branch  of  study." 

"  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  them." 

He  bowed,  and  begged  to  be  excused  for  remarking  that 
he  didn't  see  the  point  yet. 

"  Do  you  remember  this  one,  sir,"  said  Fleda  colouring 
8  little, — " '  Those  that  live  in  glass  houses  shouldn't  throw 
stones  V  " 

"  I  have  heard  it ;  but  pardon  me, — though  your  remark 
8eem^  to  imply  the  contrary  I  am  in  the  dark  yet  What 
unfortunate  points  of  vitrification  have  I  laid  open  to  your 
lirel" 

"  I  thought  they  were  probably  foi^otten  by  you,  sir." 

"  I  shall  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  put 
me  in  condition  to  defend  myself." 

''I  think  nothing  could  do  that,  Mr.  Stackpole.  Under 
whose  auspices  and  fostering  care  was  this  curse  of  slavery 
laid  upon  America  ?" 

"  W  hy— -of  course, — but  you  will  observe,  Miss  Ringgao, 
that  at  that  day  the  world  was  unenlightened  on  a  great 
many  points ; — since  then  we  have  cast  off  the  wrong  which 
we  then  shared  with  the  rest  of  mankind." 

"  Ay  sir,  but  not  until  we  had  first  repudiated  it  and  Eng« 
lishmen  had  desired  to  force  it  back  upon  us  at  the  point 
of  the  sword.     Four  times" — 

"  But  my  dear  Fleda,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Evelm  **  the 
English  nation  have  no  slaves  nor  slave-trade-^they  have 
put  an  end  to  slavery  entirely  everywhere  under  Uieif 
flag." 

"  They  were  very  slow  about  it,"  said  Fleda.  "  Foot 
times  the  government  of  Massachusetts  abolished  the  slaves 
trade  under  their  control,  and  fbur  times  the  English  gor 
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emment  tlirust  it  back  upon  them.  Do  yon  remembef 
what  Burke  says  about  that? — in  his  speech  on  CouciliatioQ 
with  America  ?" 

"  It  don't  signify  what  Burke  says  about  it,"  said  Mr. 
Stackpole  rubbing  his  chin, — *'  Burke  is  not  the  first  author- 
ity— but  Miss  Ringgan,  it  is  undeniable  that  slavery  and 
the  slave-trade  too^  does  at  this  moment  exist  in  the  inte- 
rior of  your  own  country/' 

"  I  will  never  excuse  what  is  wrong,  sir ;  but  I  think  i% 
becomes  an  Englishman  to  be  very  moderate  in  putting 
forth  that  charge." 

"  Why  1"  said  he  hastily  ;-r"  we  have  done  away  with  it 
entirely  in  our  own  dominions ; — wiped  that  stain  clean  ofi. 
Not  a  slave  can  touch  British  ground  but  he  breathes  fre« 
air  from  that  minute." 

*^  Yes  sir,  but  candour  will  allow  that  we  are  not  in  a 
condition  in  this  country  to  decide  the  question  by  a  tour 
dMfaree:' 

^  What  is  to  decide  it  then  1"  said  he  a  little  arrogantly. 

**  The  progress  of  truth  in  public  opinion." 

"  And  why  not  the  government — as  well  as  our  govern 
ment  1" 

"  It  has  not  the  power,  you  know,  sir," 

"  Not  the  power !  well,  that  speaks  for  itself." 

*'  Nothing  against  us,  on  a  fair  construction,"  said  Fleda 
patiently.  ^'  It  is  well  known,  to  those  who  understand  the 
subject" — 

^  Where  did  you  learn  so  much  about  it)  Fleda  1"  said 
Mrs.  Evelyn  humourously. 

**  As  the  birds  pick  up  their  supplies,  ma'am — ^here  and 
there. — It  is  well  known,  Mr.  Stackpole,  that  our  constitu- 
tion never  could  have  been  agreed  upon  if  that  question  of 
slavery  had  not  been  by  common  consent  lefl  where  it  was 
— with  the  separate  state  governments." 

"  The  separate  state  governments — well,  why  do  not 
they  put  an  end  to  it  *?    l^e  disgrace  is  only  shifted." 

"  Of  course  they  must  first  have  the  consent  of  the  pub« 
lie  mind  of  those  states." 

"Ah I — their  consent! — and  why  is  their  consent  want 
.ingl" 

VOL.  II.  • 
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''Wo  caanot  defend  jorseWes th^re,"  said  Mrs.  flvelyn] 
— **  I  ^ish  we  could." 

**  The  disgrace  at  least  is  shifted  from  the  whole  to  a  parU 
But  will  you  permit  me,"  said  Fleda,  '*  to  give  another  quo 
tation  from  my  despbed  authority,  and  remind  you  of  an 
Englishman's  testimony,  that  beyond  a  doubt  that  point  of 
emancipation  would  never  have  been  carried  in  parliament 
had  the  interests  of  even  a  part  of  the  electors  been  cod 
oemed  in  it" 

^*  It  was  done  however, — and  done  at  the  expense  <^ 
twenty  millions  of  money." 

*'  And  I  am  sure  that  was  ^ery  noble,"  said  Florence. 

'*  It  was  what  no  nation  but  the  English  would  ever  have 
done,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  dispute  it,"  said  Fleda ;  '*  but  still  it  was 
doing  what  did  not  touch  the  sensitive  point  of  their  own 
well-being." 

*^  We  think  there  is  a  little  national  honour  concerned  ia 
it,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole  dryly,  stroking  his  chin  again. 

"  So  does  every  right-minded  person,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn ; 
"  I  am  sure  I  do." 

''  And  1  am  sure  so  do  I,"  said  Fleda ;  *'  but  I  think  the 
honour  of  a  piece  of  generosity  is  considerably  lessened  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  done  at  the  expense  of  another." 

"  Generosity !"  said  Mr.  Stackpole, — "  it  was  not  gene- 
rosity, it  was  justice ; — there  was  no  generosity  about  it." 

"  Then  it  deserves  no  honour  at  all,"  said  Fleda,  "  if  it 
was  merely  that — the  tardy  execution  of  justice  is  but  the 
removal  of  a  reproach." 

"  We  Englishmen  are  of  opinion  however,"  said  Mr. 
Stackpole  contentedly,  ^Hhat  the  removers  of  a  reproach 
are  entitled  to  some  honour  which  those  who  persist  in  re* 
taining  it  cannot  claim." 

"Yes,"  said  Fleda,  drawing  rather  a  long  breath, — "I 
acknowledge  that ;  but  I  think  that  while  some  of  these 
same  Englishmen  have  shewn  themselves  so  unwilling  to 
have  the  condition  of  their  own  factory  slaves  ameliorated, 
they  should  be  very  gentle  in  speaking  of  wrongs  which 
we  have  far  less  ability  to  rectify." 
^  "Ah ! — I  like  consistency,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole.  "  Amei^ 
rica  shouldn't  dress  up  poles  with  liberty  caps  till  all  who 
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walk  under  are  free  \^  wear  them.  She  cannot  boast^ 
that  the  breath  of  her  air  and  the  breath  of  freedom  art 
one." 

"Can  England?"  said  Fleda  gently, — "when  her  own 
dtizens  are  not  free  from  the  horrors  of  impressment  ?" 

"  Pshaw  !**  said  Mr.  Stackpole,  half  in  a  pet  and  naif 
laughing, — "why  where  did  you  get  such  a  fury  against 
England? — ^you  are  the  first /itr  antagonist  I  have  met  on 
this  side  of  the  water." 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  better  one,  sir,"  said  Fleda  laughing. 

"  Miss  Ringgan  has  been  prejudiced  by  an  acquaintanoe 
with  one  or  two  unfortunate  specimens,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn 

"Ay!"  said  Mr.  Stackpole  a  little  bitterly, — "America 
»  the  natural  birthplace  of  prejudice, — always  was." 

'Displayed  first,  in  maintaining'^ the  rights  against  the 
swords  of  Englishmen  ; — latterly,  how,  Mr.  Stackpole  1" 

"  It  isn't  necessary  to  enlighten  you  on  any  part  of  the 
subject,"  said  he  a  little  pointedly. 

"  Fleda,  my  dear,  you  are  answered !"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
apparently  with  great  internal  amusement. 

"  Yet  you  will  indulge  me  so  far  as  to  indicate  what  part 
of  the  subject  you  are  upon  1"  said  Fleda  <](liietly. 

"  You  must  grant  so  much  as  that  to  so  gentle  a  requi- 
sition, Mr.  Stackpole,"  said  the  older  lady. 

"  I  venture  to  assume  that  you  do  not  say  that  on  your 
own  account,  Mrs.  Evelyn  ?" 

"  Not  at  all — I  agree  with  you,  that  Americans  are  pre- 
judiced ;  bnt  I  think  it  will  pass  off,  Mr.  Stackpole,  as  tney 
isam  to  know  themselves  and  other  countries  better." 

"  But  how  do  they  deserve  such  a  charge  and  such  a  de- 
fionoe  ?  or  how  have  they  deserved  it  1"  said  Fleda. 

"Tell  her,  Mr.  Stackpole,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole, — "  in  tiieir  ab^ird  opposition 
to  all  the  old  and  tried  forms  of  things,  and  rancorous  dis- 
like of  those  who  uphold  them ;  and  in  their  pertinacity  on 
every  point  where  they  might  be  set  right,  and  impatience 
of  hearing  the  truth." 

-*  Are  Ssey  singular  in  that  last  item?"  said  Fleda. 
•  ^  Now,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole  not  heeding  her, — "  there's 
your  treatment  of  the  aborigines  of  this  country — what  do 
Mil  that,  for  9,  free  peop.el" 
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'^  A  pov/der  magazine,  communicating  with  a  great  one 
of  your  own  somewhere  else ;  so  if  jou  are  a  good  sub 
ject,  sir,  you  will  not  carry  a  lighted  candle  into  it" 

^  One  of  our  own — where  T  said  he. 

"  In  India,"  said  Fleda  with  a  glance, — "  and  there  are  1 
don't  know  how  many  trains  leading  to  it, — so  better  hands 
oAE;  sir." 

'*  Where  did  you  pick  up  such  a  spite  against  us  1"  said 
Mr.  Stackpole,  drawing  a  little  back  and  eying  her  as  one 
would  a  belligerent  mouse  or  cricket.  "  Will  you  tell  me 
now  that  Americans  are  not  prejudiced  1" 

"  What  do  you  call  prejudice  ?"  said  Fleda  smiling. 

*'  O  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it,  no  doubt,  here,  Mr.  Stadc- 
pole,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  blandly ; — "  but  we  shall  grow  out 
of  it  in  time ; — ^it  is  only  the  premature  wisdom  of  a  young 
people." 

"  And  young  people  never  like  to  hear  their  wisdom  re- 
Duked,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole  bowing. 

^*  Fleda,  my  dear,  what  for  is  tlmt  little  significant  shake 
of  your  head  ?"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  in  her  amused  voice. 

"  A  trifle,  ma'am." 

"  Covers  a  hidden  rebuke,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  I  have  no  doubts 
for  both  our  last  remarks.  What  is  it,  Miss  Fleda  I — I 
dare  say  we  can  bear  it," 

**  I  was  thinking,  sir,  that  none  would  trouble  themselves  * 
much  about  our  foolscap  if  we  had  not  once  made  them 
wear  it" 

"Mr.  Stackpole,  you  are  worsted! — I  only  wish  Mr 
Oarleton  had  been  here !"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  with  a  fiust 
of  excessive  delight. 

"  I  wish  he  had,"  said  Fleda,  "  for  then  I  need  not  have 
spoken  a  word." 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole  a  little  irritated,  "  you  sop* 
pose  he  would  have  fought  for  you  against  me  1" 

"I  suppose  he  would  have  fought  for  truth  against  any- 
body, sir,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Even  against  his  own  interests  1" 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  him,"  said  Fleda,  ^he  reckons 
his  own  and  those  of  truth  identical." 

The  shout  that  was  raised  at  this  by  all  the  ladies  of  the 
Gimily,  made  her  look  up  in  wonderment 
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.  "Mr.  CarleUm," — said  Mre.  Evelyn, — "what  do  jon 
•ay  to  that,  sir." 

The  direction  of  the  lady's  eye  made  Fleda  spring  up 
and  &ce  about  The  flentleman  in  question  was  standing 
quietly  at  the  back  of  her  chair,  too  quietly,  she  saw,  to 
leave  any  doubt  of  his  having  been  there  some  time.  Mr, 
Stackpole  uttered  an  ejaculation,  but  Fleda  stood  absolutely 
motionless,  and  nothing  could  be  prettier  than  her  colour. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  what  you  have  heard,  Mr.  Carle 
ton  ?"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, 

Fleda's  eyes  were  on  the  floor  but  she  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated the  tone  of  the  question. 

"  1  hardly  know  whether  I  have  listened  with  most  plea* 
sure  or  pain,  Mrs.  Evelyn." 

"  Pleasure !"  said  Constance. 

"  Pain !"  said  Mr.  Stackpole. 

"  I  am  certain  Miss  Ringgan  was  pure  from  any  inten- 
tion of  giving  pain,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  with  her  voice  of 
contained  fun.  ^^She.has  no  national  antipathies,  I  am  sure, 
— unless  in  the  case  of  the  Jews, — she  is  too  (Arming  a 
girl  for  that." 

"Miss  Rinnan  cannot  regret  less  than  I  a  word  that  she 
has  spoken,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  looking  keenly  at  her  as 
she  drew  back  and  took  a  seat  a  little  off  from  the  rest 

"  Then  why  was  the  pain  V*  said  Mr.  Stackpole. 

"  Tliat  there  should  have  been  any  occasion  for  them,  sir," 

"  Well  I  wasn't  sensible  of  the  occasion,  so  I  didn't  feel  the 
pain,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole  dryly,  for  the  other  gentleman's 
tone  was  almost  haughtily  significant  "  But  if  I  had,  the 
pleasure  of  such  sparkling  eyes  would  have  made  me  forget 
it  Good-evening,  Mrs.  Evelyn — good-evening,  my  gentle 
antagonist, — ^it  seems  to  me  you  have  learned^  if  it  is  per- 
missible to  alter  one  of  your  favourite  proverbs,  that  it  is 
possible  to  break  two  windows  with  one  stone.  However, 
1  don't  feel  that  I  go  away  with  any  of  mine  shattered."—* 

"  Fleda  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  laughing, —  "  what 
1*0  you  say  to  that  1" 

"  As  he  is  not  here  I  will  say  nothing  to  it,  Mrs.  Eve* 
lyn,"  said  Fleda,  quietly  drawing  off  to  the  table  with  her 
work,  and  again  in  a  tremor  from  head  to  foot. 

"Why,  didn't  you  see  Mr.  Carleton  come  inl"  said 
VOL.  II.  •* 
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Edilh  followmg  her ; — "  I  did — he  came  in  long  before  yod 
had  done  talking,  and  mamma  held  up  her  finger  and  made 
him  stop ;  and  he  stood  at  the  back  of  your  cluiir  die  whole 
time  listening.  Mr.  Stackpole  didnH  know  he  was  then 
either.     But  what's  the  matter  with  you  V* 

"  Nothuig — "  said  Fleda, — ^but  she  made  her  escape  out 
of  the  room  the  next  instant. 

"Mamma,"  said  Edith,  "what  ails  Fleda T 

"I  don't  Imow, my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn.  "Nothing 
I  hope." 

"There  does,  though,"  said  Edith  decidedly. 

"Come  here,  Edith,"  said  Constance,  "and  don't  meddle 
with  matters  above  your  comprehension.  Miss  Ringgan 
has  probably  hurt  her  hand  with  throwing  stones." 

"  Hurt  her  hand !"  said  Edith.  But  she  was  taken  pos* 
session  of  by  her  eldest  sister. 

"That  is  a  lovely  girl,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn 
with  an  indescribable  look— outwardly  benign,  but  beneath 
that  most  keen  in  its  scrutiny. 

He  bowed  rather  abstractedly. 

"  She  will  make  a  charmmg  little  farmer's  ^wife,  don't 
you  think  so  1" 

"  Is  that  her  lot,  Mrs.  Evelyn  1"  he  said  with  a  some- 
what incredulous  smile. 

"  Why  no— not  precisely, — ^"  said  the  lady, — "  you  know 
in  the  country,  or  you  do  not  know,  the  ministers  are  half 
formers,  but  I  suppose  not  more  than  half;  just  such  a 
mixture  as  will  suit  Fleda,  I  should  think.  She  has  not 
told  me  in  so  many  words,  but  it  is  easy  to  read  so 
ingenuous  a  nature  as  hers,  and  I  have  discovered  that 
there  is  a  most  deserving  young  friend  of  mine  settled  at 
Queechy  that  she  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to.  I  take  it 
fbr  granted  that  will  be  the  end  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
pindiing  her  sofa  cushion  in  a  great  many  successive  places, 
with  a  most  composed  and  satisfied  air. 

But  Mr.  Carleton  did  not  seem  at  all  interested  in  th« 
subject)  arid  presently  introduced  another. 
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It  li  a  bard  matter  for  flrienda  to  mt«t ;  but  moontaiBa  maj  be  remotwt  wtik 
aartbqoakea,  and  so  eneounter.— Ai  You  Lisa  It. 


"  TIT^ AT  have  we  to  do  to-night  ?"  said  Florence  at  break- 

fV    fast  the  next  morning. 

"  You  have  no  engagement,  have  you  ?"  said  her  mother. 

"  No  mamma,"  said  Constance  arching  her  eyebrows,— 
**  we  are  to  taste  the  sweets  of  domestic  life— you  as  head 
of  the  family  will  go  to  sleep  in  the  dormeuse,  and  Florenai 
and  I  shall  take  turns  in  yawning  by  your  side." 

"  And  what  will  Fleda  do  ?"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  laughing. 

"  Fleda,  mamma,  will  be  wrapped  in  remorseful  recollec- 
tions of  having  enacted  a  mob  last  evening  and  have  enough 
occu^tion  in  considering  how  she  shall  repair  damages.'! 

"  Fleda,  my  dear,  she  is  very  saucy,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
sipping  her  tea  with  great  comfort. 

"Why  should  we  yawn  to-night  any  more  than  last 
night  ?"  said  Fleda ;  a  question  which  Edith  would  certain- 
ly  ha^e  asked  if  she  had  not  been  away  at  school.  The 
breakfast  was  too  late  for  both  her  and  her  father. 

"  Last  night,  my  dear,  your  fractious  disposition  kept  us 
upon  half  breath  ;  there  wasn't  time  to  yawn.  I  meant  to 
have  eased  my  breast  by  laughing  afterwards,  but  that  ex- 
pectation was  stifled." 

"  What  stifled  it  T 

"  J  was  afraid ! — ^  said  Constance  with  a  little  flutter  of 
her  person  up  and  down  in  her  chair. 

"Afraid  of  what  r 

•*  And  besides  you  know  we  can't  have  our  drawing-rooms 
fined  with  distinguished  foreigners  every  evening  we  are  not' 
ttt  home.     I  shall  direct  the  fowling-piece  to  be  severe  in  his 
exeoution  of  orders  to-nighl  and  let  nobody  in.     I  forgot  f* 
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—exclaimed  Constance  with  another  flutter, — ''it  is  Mr. 
Thorn^s  night ! — My  dearest  mamma,  will  you  consent  to 
have  the  dormeuse  wheeled  round  with  its  back  to  tlie  fire  1 
—and  Florence  and  I  will  take  the  opportunity  to  hear  little 
Edith's  lessons  in  the  next  room — unless  Mr.  Decatur  comes. 
I  must  endeavour  to  make  the  Manton  comprehend  what  he 
has  to  do." 

"But  what  is  to  become  of  Mr.  Evelyn T  said  Fleda; 
"  you  make  Mrs.  Evelyn  the  head  of  the  family  very  un- 
ceremoniously," 

"  Mr.  Evelyn,  my  dear,"  said  Constance  gravely, — ^"makef 
a  futile  attempt  semi-weekly  to  beat  his  brains  out  with  a 
club ;  and  every  successive  &ilure  encourages  him  to  try 
again ;  the  only  effect  being  a  temporary  decapitation  of 
his  family ;  and  I  believe  this  is  the  night  on  which  he 
periodically  turns  a  frigid  eye  upon  their  destitution." 

"  You  are  too  absurd !"  said  Florence,  reaching  over  for 
a  sausage. 

"  Dear  Constance  I"  said  Fleda,  half  laughing, ''  why  do 
you  talk  sof 

"  Constance,  behave  yourself^"  said  her  mother. 

"  Mamma !"  said  the  young  lady, — "I  am  actuated  by  a 
benevolent  desire  to  effect  a  diversion  of  Miss  Ringgan's 
mind  from  its  gloomy  meditations,  by  presenting  to  her 
some  more  real  subjects  of  distress." 

"I  wTHider  if  you  ever  looked  at  such  a  thing,"  said 
Fleda. 

"What 'such  a  thing  1'"  • 

"  As  a  real  subject  of  distress." 

"  Yes — ^1  have  one  incessantly  before  me  in  your  serious 
countenance.  Why  in  the  world,  Fleda,  don't  you  look 
like  other  peopled' 

"  I  suppose,  because  I  don't  feel  like  them." 

"And  why  don't  youl  J  am  sure  you  ought  to  be  aa 
happy  aa  most  people*" 

"  I  think  I  am  a  great  deal  happier,"  said  Fleda. 

"  llian  I  am  *?"  said  the  youns  lady,  with  arched  eye- 
brows. But  they  went  down  and  her  look  softened  in  spite 
of  herself  at  the  eye  and  smile  which  answered  her. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad,  dear  Constance,  to  know  y<% 
were  as  happy  as  I." 
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^  Why  do  you  think  I  am  iiot  T  sa'i  the  young  lady  a 
little  tartly. 

**  Became  no  happiness  would  wtXidy  me  that  cannot 
last*' 

**  And  why  can't  it  last  T 

^  It  is  not  built  upon  lasting  things." 

^  Pshaw !"  said  Constance,  '*  I  wouldn't  have  such  a  dis- 
mal kind  of  happiness  as  yours,  Fleda,  for  anything." 

^  Dismal !"  said  Fleda  smiling, — ^  Because  it  can  never 
disappoint  me  ?— or  because  it  isn't  noisy  ?" 

"  My  dear  little  Fleda !"  said  Constance  in  her  usual  man- 
ner, — **  you  have  lived  up  there  among  the  solitudes  till  yo» 
have  got  morbid  ideas  of  life — which  it  makes  me  melancholy 
to  observe.  I  am  very  much  afraid  they  verge  towards 
stagnation." 

"  No  indeed  !"  said  Fleda  laughing ;  **  but,  if  you  please, 
with  me  the  stream  of  life  has  flowed  so  quietly  that  I  have 
looked  quite  to  the  bottom,  and  know  how  shallow  it  is,  and 
growing  shallower ; — I  could  not  venture  my  bark  of  happi- 
ness there ;  but  with  you  it  is  like  a  spring  torrent, — the 
foam  and  the  roar  hinder  your  looking  deep  into  it." 

Constance  gave  her  a  significant  glance,  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  earnest  simplicity  of  Fleda's  face,  and  presently 
Inquired  if  she  ever  wrote  poetry. 

"  Shall  1  have  the  pleasure  some  day  of  discovering  your 
uncommon  signature  in  the  secular  comer  of  some  religious 
newspaper?" 

**  I  hope  not,"  said  Fleda  quietly. 

Joe  Manton  just  then  brought  in  a  bouquet  for  Miss 
Evelyn,  a  very  common  enlivener  of  the  breakfast-table,  all 
the  more  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  sisters  could  not 
divine  where  it  came  from.  It  moved  Fleda's  wonder  to 
see  how  very  little  the  flowers  were  valued  for  their  own 
sake;  the  probable  cosv,  the  probable  giver,  the  probable 
6clat,  were  points  enthusiastically  discussed  and  thoroughly 
appreciated;  but  the  sweet  messengers  themselves  were 
carelessly  set  by  for  other  eyes  and  seemed  to  have  no  at* 
traction  for  those  they  were  destined  to.  Fleda  enjoyed 
Ihem  at  a  distance  and  could  not  help  thinking  that  *'  Hea^ 
fen  sends  almonds  to  those  that  have  no  teeth." 

^  This  Camellia  will  just  do  for  my  hair  to-morrow  night  !* 


said  Florence ; — "  just  what  I  want  with  my  white  mi» 

"  I  think  I  will  go  with  you  to-morrow,  Florence,"  said 
Fleda ; — "  Mrs.  Decatur  has  asked  me  so  often.** 

•'  Well  my  dear^  I  shall  be  made  happy  by  your  com* 
pany,"  said  Florence  abstractedly,  examining  her  bouquet, 
— **  I  am  afraid  it  hasn't  stem  enough,  Constance ! — ^never 
mind — I'll  fix  it — where  t#  the  end  of  this  myrtle  % — ^I  shall 
be  very  glad,  of  course,  Fleda  my  dear,  but — "  picking  her 
bouquet  to  pieces, — "  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you,  privately, 
I  am  afraid  you  will  find  it  very  stupid — " 

"01  dare  say  she  will  not,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, — "  she 
can  go  and  try  at  any  rate — she  would  find  it  very  stupid 
with  me  here  alone  and  Constance  at  the  concert — I  dare 
say  she  will  find  some  one  there  whom  she  knows." 

"  But  the  thing  is,  mamma,  you  see,  at  these  conversa- 
siones  they  never  talk  anything  but  French  and  Grerman — I 
don't  know — of  course  I  should  be  delighted  to  have  Fleda 
with  me,  and  1  have  no  doubt  Mrs.  Decatur  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  her-^but  I  am  afraid  she  won't  enjoy  her- 
self." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  go  where  I  shall  not  enjoy  myself'* 
said  Fleda  quietly ; — ;"  that  is  certain." 

"  Of  course,  you  know,  dear,  I  would  a  great  deal  .^ther 
have  you  than  not — I  only  speak  for  what  I  think  would  be 
for  your  pleasure." 

"  I  would  do  just  as  I  felt  inclined,  Fleda,"  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn. 

^I  shall  let  her  encounter  the  dullness  alone,  ma'am," 
said  Fleda  lightly. 

But  it  was  not  in  a  light  mood  that  she.  put  on  her  b<m- 
net  afber  dinner  and  set  out  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  uncl^ 
at  the  library;  she  had  resolved  that  she  would  not 
be  near  the  dormeuse  in  whatsoever  relative  position  that 
evening.  Very,  very  quiet  she  was ;  her  grave  little  face 
walked  through  the  crowd  of  busy,  bustling,  anxious  people, 
as  if  she  had  nothing  in  common  with  them ;  and  Fleda  felt 
that  she  had  very  little.  Half  unconsciously  as  she  passed 
along  the  streets  her  eye  scanned  the  countenances  of  that 
moving  panorama ;  and  the  report  it  brought  back  made 
her  draw  closer  within  herself. 
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She  wondered  that  her  feet  had  ever  tripped  lightly  up 
those  library  stairs. 

''Ha!  my  &ir  Saxon,"  said  the  doctor; — ''what  has 
brought  you  down  here  to-day  ?" 

"1  felt  in  want  of  sometiiing  fresh,  ande  Orrin,  so  I 
thought  I  would  oome  and  see  you." 

'*  Fresh !"  said  he.  "  Ah  you  are  pining  for  green  fields, 
I  know.  But  you  little  pieoe  of  simplicity,  there  are  no 
green  fields  now  at  Queediy — they  are  two  feet  deep  with 
■now  by  this  time." 

"  Well  I  am  sure  that  is  fi'esh,"  said  Fleda  smiling. 

The  doctor  was  turning  over  great  volumes  one  afler 
another  in  a  delightful  confusion  of  business. 

"  When  do  you  think  you  shall  go  north,  imde  Orrin?" 

'*  North  V^  said  he — "  what  do  you  want  to  know  about 
the  North  1" 

"  You  said,  you  know,  sir,  that  you  would  go  a  little  out 
of  your  way  to  leave  me  at  home." 

'*  I  won't  go  out  of  my  way  for  anybody.  If  I  leave  you 
there  it  will  be  in  my  way.  Why  you  are  not  getting  home- 
sick 1" 

"No  sir,  not  exactly, — but  I  think  I  will  go  with  you 
when  you  go." 

"That  won't  be  yet  awhUe — ^I  thought  those  people 
wanted  you  to  stay  till  January." 

"  Ay,  but  suppose  I  want  to  do  something  else  1" 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  comical  kind  of  indecision,  and 
said, 

"You  don't  know  what  you  want! — ^I  thought  when 
you  came  in  you  needn't  go  further  than  the  fflass  to  see 
something  fredi ;  but  I  believe  the  sea-breezes  haven't  had 
enough  of  you  yet  Which  part  of  you  wants  fi-eshening  P* 
he  said  in  his  mock-fierce  way. 

Fleda  laughed  and  said  she  didn't  know. 

"  Out  of  humour,  I  guess,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I'll  talk  to 
you ! — Take  this  and  amuse  yourself  awhile,  with  some- 
thing that  %9nU  fresh,  till  I  get  through,  and  then  you  shall 
go  home  with  me." 

Fleda  carried  the  large  volume  into  one  of  the  reading 
rooms,  where  there  was  nobody,  and  sat  down  at  the  baize- 
dovered  table.    But  the  book  was  not  of  the  right  kind — of 


k^r  mood  was  not — for  it  failed  to  interest  hen  ^to  sal 
nonchalantly  turning  over  the  leaves ;  but  mentally  she  was 
iMisy  turning  over  other  leaves  which  had  by  for  most  of 
her  attention.  The  pages  that  memory  read — ^Uie  record 
of  the  old  times  passed  in  that  very  room,  and  the  old  child- 
ish light-hearted  feelings  that  were,  she  thought,  a»  much 
Ijeyond  recall.  Those  pleasant  times,  when  ^e  world  was 
all  bright  and  friends  all  fair,  and  the  light  heart  had  never 
been  borne  down  by  the  pressure  of  care,  nor  sobered  by 
disappointment,  nor  chilled  by  experience.  The  spirit  will 
not  spring  elastic  again  from  under  that  weight ;  and  the 
fiower  that  has  closed  upon  its  own  sweetness  will  not  open 
a  second  time  to  the  world's  breath.  Thoughtfully,  softly, 
she  was  touching  and  feeling  of  the  bands  that  years  had 
listened  about  her  heart — they  would  not  be  undone,— 
though  so  quietly  and  almost  stealthily  they  had  been  bound 
there.  She  was  remembering  the  shadows  that  one  after 
another  had  been  cast  upon  her  life,  till  now  one  sofl  veil 
of  a  cloud  covered  the  whole ;  no  storm-cloud  certainly,  but 
also  there  was  nothing  left  of  the  glad  sunlight  that  her 
young  eyes  rejoiced  in.  At  Queechy  the  first  shadow  had 
fallen  ; — it  was  a  good  while  before  the  next  one,  bat  then 
they  came  thick.  There  was  the  loss  of  some  old  comforts 
and  advantages, — that  could  have  been  borne ; — then,  con- 
sequent upon  that,  the  annoyances  and  difficulties  that  had 
wrought  such  a  change  in  her  uncle,  till  Fleda  could  hardly 
look  back  and  believe  that  he  was  the  same  person.  Once 
manly,  frank,  busy,  happy  and  making  his  fiimily  so, — ^now 
reserved,  gloomy,  irritable,  unfaithful  to  his  duty  and  self- 
ishly  throwing  down  the  burden  they  must  take  up,  but 
were  far  less  able  to  bear.  And  so  Hugh  was  changed  too ; 
not  in  loveliness  of  character  and  demeanour,  nor  even 
much  in  the  always  gentle  and  tender  expression  of  coun- 
tenance ;  but  the  animal  spirits  and  frame,  that  should  have 
had  all  the  strong  cherishing  and  bracing  that  affection  and 
wisdom  together  could  have  applied,  had  been  left  to  wear 
themselves  out  under  trials  his  father  had  shrunk  from  and 
other  trials  his  father  had  made.  And  Mrs.  Rossitur, — it 
was  hard  for  Fleda  to  remember  the  &oe  she  wore  at  Paris, 
—the  bright  eye  and  joyous  comers  of  the  mouth,  that  now 
were  so  utterly  changed.    AU  by  hia  &ult — that  made  it 


so  faard  to  bear.  Fleda  had  thought  all  thb  a  hundred 
times ;  she  went  over  it  cow  as  one  looks  at  a  thing  one  i* 
well  accustomed  to ;  not  with  new  sorrow,  only  in  a  sub* 
dued  mood  of  mind  just  fit  to  make  the  most  of  it.  The 
fiimiliar  place  took  her  back  to  the  time  when  it  became 
fiuniliar ;  she  compared  herself  sitting  there  and  feeling  the 
whole  world  a  blank,  except  for  the  two  or  three  at  home, 
with  the  child  who  had  sat  there  years  before  in  that  happy 
time  ^^  when  the  feelings  were  young  and  the  world  was 
new." 

Then  the  Evelyns — why  should  they  trouble  one  so  in 
oiTensive  and  so  easily  troubled  as  her  poor  little  self! 
They  did  not  know  all  ihey  were  doing, — but  if  they  had 
eyes  they  must  see  a  little  of  it.  Why  could  she  not  have 
been  allowed  to  keep  her  old  free  simple  feeling  with  every- 
body, instead  of  being  hampered  and  constrained  and  mise- 
rable from  this  pertinacious  putting  of  thoughts  in  her  head 
that  ought  not  to  be  there  1  It  had  made  her  unlik^  herself, 
she  knew,  in  the  company  of  several  people.  And  perhaps 
thet/  might  be  sharp-sighted  enough  to  read  it ! — but  even 
if  not,  how  it  had- hindered  her  enjoyment.  She  had  taken 
so  much  pleasure  in  the  Evelyns  last  year,  and  in  her  visit, 
— well,  she  would  go  home  and  forget  it,  and  maybe  they 
would  come  to  their  right  minds  by  the  next  time  she  saw 
them. 

^  What  pleasant  times  we  used  to  have  here  once,  uncle 
Orrin  !"  she  said  with  half  a  sigh,  the  other  half  quite  made 
np  by  the  tone  in  which  she  spoke.  But  it  was  not,  as  she 
thought,  uncle  Orrin  that  was  standing  by  her  side,  and 
looking  up  as  she  finished  speaking  Fleda  saw  with  a  start 
(hat  rt  was  Mr.  Carleton.  There  was  such  a  degree  of  life 
and  pleasantness  in  his  eyes  that,  in  spite  of  the  start,  her 
own  quite  brightened. 

^  That  is  a  pleasure  one  may  always  command,*^  he  said, 
•nswering  part  of  her  n>eech. 

'^  A  V,  provided  one  has  one's  mind  always  under  com 
mand,''  said  Fleda.  '4t  is  possible  to  sit  down  to  a  feast 
with  a  want  of  appetite.^' 

^*  In  such  a  case,  what  is  the  best  tShicf ' 

His  manner,  even  in  those  two  minutes,  had  put  Fleda 
perfectly  at  her  ease  ill-bred  eyes  and  ears  being  absent. 
VOL.  IL       22  • 
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Slie  looked  up  and  answered,  with  suoH  entire  trust  in  hia 
AS  made  her  forget  that  she*  had  ever  had  any  cause  to  dis 
trust  herself. 

"  For  me,"  she  said, — "  as  a  general  rule,  nothing  is  bet 
ter  than  to  go  out  of  doors — ^into  the  woods  or  the  garden 
^-they  are  the  best  fresheners  I  know  of.  I  can  do  myself 
good  there  at  times  when  books  are  a  nuisance." 

**  You  are  not  changed  from  your  old  sel^"  he  said. 

The  wish  was  strong  upon  Fleda  to  know  whether  A«  was^ 
but  it  was  not  till  she  saw  the  answer  in  his  face  that  she 
knew  how  plainly  hers  had  asked  the  question.  And  then 
she  was  so  conAised  that  she  did  not  know  what  the  answer 
had  been. 

"  I  find  it  so  too,"  be  said.  "  The  influences  of  pure  na- 
ture are  the  best  thing  I  know  for  some  moods — after  the 
company  of  a  good  horse." 

**  And  you  on  his  back,  1  suppose  1" 

^*  That  was  my  meaning.  What  is  the  doubt  thereupon  V 
said  he  laughing. 

"  Did  I  express  any  doubt  T 

"  Or  my  eyes  were  mistaken." 

"  I  remember  they  never  used  to  be  that,"  said  Pleda. 

"What  was  it  r 

"Why,"  said  Fleda,  thinking  that  Mr.  Carleton  had 
probably  retained  more  than  one  of  his  old  habits,  for  she 
was  answering  with  her  old  obedience, — "  1  was  doubting 
what  the  influence  is  in  that  case — worth  analyzing,  I 
think.  I  am  afraid  the  good  horse's  company  has  little  to 
do  with  it." 

"  What  then,  do  you  suppose  1"  said  he  smiling. 

"Why,"  said  Fleda,— "it  might  be— but  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Mr.  Carleton !  I  am  astonished  at  my  own  pre- 
sumption." 

"  Go  on,  and  let  me  know  why  V  he  said,  with  that  hap- 
piness of  manner  which  was  never  resisted.  Fleda  went 
on,  reassuring  her  courage  now  and  then  with  a  glance. 

**  The  relief  mighi  spring,  sir,  from  the  gratification  of  i» 
proud  feeling  of  inc^endence, — or  from  a  dignified  sense 
of  isolation, — or  an  imaginary  riding  down  of  opposition,— 
or  the  consciousness  of  being  master  of  what  you  have  in 
hand." 
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Sk^  would  have  added  to  the  general  category,  ^tha 
running  away  from  oneself;"  but  the  eye  and  bearing  of 
the  person  before  her  forbade  even  such  a  thought  as  con- 
nected with  him.     He  laughed,  but  shook  his  head. 

"  Perhaps  then,"  said  J^eda,  "  it  may  be  nothing  worse 
than  the  working  off  of  a  surplus  of  energy  or  impatienoo; 
that  leaves  behind  no  more  than  can  be  managed. 

^^  You  have  learned  something  of  human  nature  since  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you,"  he  said  with  a  look  at 
once  amu$>ed  and  penetrating. 

« I  wish  I  hadn't,"  said  Fleda. 

Her  countenance  absolutely  fell. 

'^  I  sometimes  think,"  said  he  turning  over  the  eaves  of  j 
her  book,  ^'  that  these  are  the  best  companionship  one  can  / 
have — the  world  at  large  is  very  unsatisfactory." 

"  O  how  much  !"  said  Fleda  with  a  long  breath.  "The 
only  pleasant  thing  that  my  eyes  rested  upon  as  I  came 
through  the  streets  this  afternoon,  was  a  huge  bunch  of 
violets  that  somebody  was  carrying.  I  walked  behind 
them  as  long  as  I  could." 

"  Is  your  old  love  for  Queechy  in  full  force  1"  said  Mr. 
Carleton,  still  turning  over  the  leaves,  and  smiling. 

*'  I  believe  so — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  live  here  long 
— at  home  I  can  always  go  out  and  imd  society  that  re 
freshes  me." 

'Tou  have  set  yourself  a  high  standard,"  he  said,  with 
no  displeased  expression  of  the  lips. 

^  I  have  been  charged  with  that,"  said  Fleda ; — *^  but  is 
it  possible  to  set  too  high  a  standard,  Mr.  Carleton  1" 

"  One  may  leave  oneself  almost  alone  in  the  world." 

"Well,  even  then,  said  Fleda,  "I  would  rather  have 
only  the  image  of  excellence  than  be  contented  with  inferi> 
ority."  ^ 

''  Isn't  it  possible  to  do  both  V^  said  he,  smiling  again. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda, — "  perhaps  I  am  too  easily 
dissatisfied — ^1  believe  I  have  grown  &stidious  living  alone 
•—I  have  sometimes  almost  a  disgust  at  the  world  and  every- 
thing in  it." 

^  I  have  often  felt  so,"  he  said  *, — "  but  1  am  not  sure  thai 
It  is  a  mood  to  be  indulged  in — likely  to  further  our  own 
good  or  that  of  others." 
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^I  am  sure  it  is  not,"  said  Fleda; — ^'  I  ^en  feel  vAxed 
with  myself  for  it ;  but  what  can  one  do,  Mr.  Carleton  f 

"  Don't  your  friends  the  flowers  help  you  in  this  ?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  Fleda, — "they  draw  the  other  way; 
their  society  is  so  very  pure  and  satisfying  that  one  is  all 
the  less  inclined  to  take  up  with  the  other. 

She  could  not  quite  tell  what  to  make  of  the  smile  with 
which  he  began  to  speak ;  it  half  abashed  her. 

"When  I  spoke  a  little  while  ago,"  said  he,  "of  the  best 
cure  for  an  ill  mood,  I  was  speaking  of  secondary  means 
pimply — the  only  really  humanizing,  rectifying,  peace-giving 
thing  I  ever  tried  was  looking  at  time  in  the  light  of  eter- 
nity, and  shaming  or  melting  my  coldness  away  in  the  rays 
of  the  Sun  of  righteousness." 

Fleda's  eyes,  which  had  fallen  on  her  book,  were  raised 
again  with  such  a  flash  of  feeling  that  it  quite  prevented 
her  seeing  what  was  in  his.  But  the  feeling  was  a  little  too 
strong — the  eyes  went  down,  lower  than  ever,  and  the  fea- 
tures shewed  that  the  utmost  efibrts  of  self-command  were 
needed  to  control  them. 

"  There  is  no  other  cure,"  he  went  on  in  the  same  tone ; 
— ^"  but  di^ust  and  weariness  and  selfishness  shrink  away 
and  hide  themselves  before  a  word  or  a  look  of  the  Re- 
deemer of  men.  When  we  hear  him  say,  *  1  have  bought 
thee-^thou  art  mine,'  it  is  like  one  of  those  old  words  of 
healing, '  Thou  art  loosed  from  thine  infirmity,' — '  Be  ftiou 
clean,' — ^and  the  mind  takes  sweetly  the  grace  and  the  com- 
mand together,  *That  he  who  loveth  God  love  his  brother 
also.' — Only  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace  can 
make  our  feet  go  softly  over  the  roughnesses  of  the  way." 

Fleda  did  not  move,  unless  her  twinkling  eyelashes  might 
seem  to  contradict  that. 

"I  need  not  tell  you,"  Mr.  Carleton  went  on  a  little 
lower,  "  where  this  medicine  is  to  be  soucht." 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Fleda  presently,  "now  well  one  may 
know  and  how  well  one  may  forget. — ^But  I  think  the  body 
lias  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  sometimes — these  states  of 
feeling,  I  mean." 

"  No  doubt  it  has ;  and  in  theso  oases  the  care  is  a  more 
complicated  matter.  I  should  think  tke  "tNMs  woakl  be  uae 
(ul  there  1" 
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Fleda's  mind  was  croased  by  an  indistinct  vtskm  of  peas, 
asparagus,  and  sweet  corn ;  she  said  nothing. 

'^  An  indirect  remedy  is  sometimes  the  very  best  that  can 
be  employed.  However  it  is  always  true  that  the  more 
our  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  source  of  light  the  less  we  notice 
the  shadows  that  things  we,  are  passing  fling  across  our 
way." 

Fleda  did  not  know  how  to  talk  for  a  little  idule ;  she- 
was  too  happy.  Whatever  kept  Mr.  Carleton  from  talk- 
ing, he  was  silent  also.  Perhaps  it  was  the  understanding 
of  her  mood. 

"  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Fleda  after  a  little  time,  "  did  you 
ever  carry  o\x\  that  plan  of  a  rose-garden  that  you  were 
talking  of  a  long  while  ago  ?" 

"  You  remember  it?"  said  he  with  a  pleased  look. — •*  Yes 
— that  was  one  of  the  first  things  I  set  about  after  I  went 
home— but  I  did  not  follow  the  regular  fashion  of  arrange- 
ment that  one  of  your  friends  is  so  fond  of." 

^'  1  should  not  like  that  for  anything,"  said  Fleda,— ^^  and 
least  of  all  for  roses." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  littie  shrubbery  path  that  opened 
just  in  front  of  the  library  windows  ? — ^leading  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile  to  a  long  narrow  winding  glen  ?" 

** Perfectly  well!"  said  Fleda,— " through  the  wood  rf 
evei^reens — O  I  remember  the  glen  very  well." 

'-  About  half  way  from  the  house,"  said  he  smiling  at  her 
eyes,  ^^  a  glade  opens  which  merges  at  last  in  the  head  of 
the  glen— J  plantcKl  my  roses  there— the  circumstances  of  the 
ground  were  very  happy  for  disposing  them  according  to  my 
wish." 

"And  how  far r 

"  The  roses? — O  all  the  way,  and  some  distance  down  tbe 
glen.  Not  a  continuous  thicket  of  them."  he  added  smiling 
again, — "  I  wished  each  kind  to  stand  so  that  its  peculiar 
beauty  should  be  fully  relieved  and  appreciated ;  and  that 
would  have  been  lost  in  a  crowd." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it,"  said  Fleda ; — "  one's  eye  rests  upon 
toe  chief  objects  of  attraction  and  the  others  are  hardly 
seen, — ^they  do  r  ot  even  serve  as  foils.  And  they  must 
•hew  beautifully  against  that  dark  backgrouml  of  firs  "and 
larches!" 

VOL.  IL  ■• 
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^Yes — and  the  windings  of  the  ground  gave  me  every 
■ort  of  situation  and  exposure.  I  wanted  room  too  for  tiie 
diflTerent  effects  of  masses  of  the  same  kind  growing  together 
and  of  fine  individuals  or  groups  standing  alone  where  thej 
could  shew  the  fiill  graceful  development  of  their  nature.*' 

"  What  a  pleasure ! — What  a  beauty  it  must  be  !'* 

"  The  ground  is  very  happy — ^many  varieties  of  soil  and 
exposure  were  needed  for  the  plants  of  different  habits,  and 
I  found  or  made  them  all.  The  rocky  beginnings  of  the 
glen  even  furnished  me  with  south  walls  for  the  little  tea- 
roses^  and  the  Macartneys  and  Musk  roses, — ^the  Banksias 
1  kept  nearer  home." 

'•  Do  you  know  them  aU,  Mr.  Carletoni" 

"  Not  quite,"  said  he  smiling  at  her. 

'^I  have  seen  one  Banksia — the  Macartney  is  a  name 
that  tells  me  nothing." 

"  They  are  evergreens — ^with  large  white  flowers — ^very 
abundant  and  late  in  the  season,  but  they  need  the  shelter 
of  a  wall  with  us." 

"  I  should  think  you  would  say  *  with  i?i«',"  said  Fleda. 
'^  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  headquarters  of  the  Rose  tribe 
should  be  anywhere  else."  • 

"  One  of  the  queens  of  the  tribe  is  there,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Macartneys — the  difficult  Rosa  snlphurea — 
it  finds  itself  so  well  accommodated  that  it  condescends  to 
play  its  part  to  perfection.     Do  you  know  that  ?" 

"Not  at  all." 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  though  not  my 
favourite — it  has  large  double  yellow  flowers  shaped  like 
the  Provence — ^very  superb,  but  as  wilful  as  any  queen  of 
them  all." 

"  Which  is  your  favourite,  Mr.  Carleton  ]" 

"  Not  that  which  shews  itself  most  splendid  to  the  eye« 
but  which  oflers  fairest  indications  to  the  &ncy." 

Fleda  looked  a  little  wistfully,  for  there  was  a.  smile 
rather  of  the  eye  than  of  the  lips  which  said  there  was  a 
hidc'en  thought  beneath. 

''  Don't  you  assign  characters  to  your  flowers  ?"  said  he 
gravely. 

«*  Always!" 

'^  That  nosa  sulphurea  is  a  haughty  high-bred  beauty  that 
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disdains  even  to  shew  herself  beautiful  unless  she  is  pleased ; 
— ^I  love  better  what  comes  nearer  home  to  the  charities 
and  wants  of  e very-day  life." 

He  had  not  answered  her,  Fleda  knew ;  she  thought  of 
what  he  had  said  to  Mrs.  Evelyn  about  liking  beauty  but 
not  beauties, 

'*  Then,"  said  he  smiling  again  in  that  hidden  way,  *'  the 
head  of  the  glen  gave  me  the  soil  1  needed  for  the  Bour- 
bons and  French  roses."^ — 

"  Bourbons  f— said  Fleda. 

'^  Those  are  exceeding  fine — a  hybrid  between  the  Chinese 
and  the  Rose-a-quatre-saisons — I  have  not  confined  them  all 
to  the  head  of  the  glen ;  many  of  them  are  in  richer  soil, 
grafted  on  standards." 

"  I  like  standard  roses,"  said  Fleda, — "  better  than  any." 

"  Not  better  than  climbers  1" 

"  Better  than  any  climbers  I  ever  saw — except  the  Bank 
sia." 

*' There  is  hardly  a  more  elegant  variety  than  that, 
though  it  is  not  strictly  a  climber;  and  indeed  when  1 
spoke  I  was  thinking  as  much  of  the  training  roses.  Many 
of  the  Noisettes  are  very  fine.  But  I  have  the  climbers  all 
over — in  some  parts  nothing  else,  where  the  wood  closes  in 
upon  the  path — there  the  evergreen  roses  or  the  Ayrshire 
cover  the  ground  under  the  trees,  or  are  trained  up  the 
trunks  and  allowed  to  find  their  own  way  through  the 
branches  down  again — ^the  Multifiora  in  the  same  manner. 
I  have  made  the  Boursault  cover  some  unsightly  rocks  that 
were  in  my  way. — ^Then  in  wider  parts  of  the  glade  nearer 
home  are  your  favourite  standards — the  Damask,  and 
Provence,  and  Moss,  which  you  know  are  varieties  of  the 
Centiiblio,  and  the  Noisette  standards,  some  of  them  are 
very  tine,  and  the  Chinese  roses,  and  countless  hybrids  and 
varieties  of  all  these,  with  many  Bourbons; — and  your 
beautiful  American  yellow  rose,  and  the  Austrian  briar  and 
Eglantine,  and  the  Scotch  and  white  and  Dog  roses  in  their 
innumerable  varieties  change  admirably  well  with  the  others, 
and  relieve  the  eye  very  happily." 

"  Relieve  the  eye!"  said  Fleda, — "  mv  imagination  wants 
r^li^ving !  Isn't  there — I  have  a  fency  that  there  is — a  view 
i>f  the  sea  from  some  parts  of  that  walk,  Mr.  Carleton  T 
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"Yes, — ^you  have  a  good  memory,"  said  he  siDiHng. 
^  On  one  side  the  wood  is  rather  dense,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  other  side  \  but  elsewhere  the  trees  are  thinn^  of! 
towards  the  south-west,  and  in  one  or  two  points  the  descent 
of  the  ground  and  some  cutting  hare  given  free  access  to 
the  air  and  free  range  to  the  eye,  bounded  only  by  the  sea 
line  in  the  distance — if  indeed  that  can  be  said  to  bound 
anything." 

^^  I  haven't  seen  it  since  I  was  a  child,"  said  Fleda.  ^  And 
for  how  long  a  time  in  the  year  is  this  literally  a  garden  of 
roses,  Mr.  Qirleton  *?" 

"The  perpetual  roses  are  in  bloom  for  eight  months, — 
the  Damask  and  the  Chinese,  and  some  of  their  varieties — 
the  Provence  roses  are  in  blossom  all  the  summer." 

"  Ah  we  can  do  nothing  like  that  in  this  country,"  said 
Fleda  shaking  her  heaS ; — "  our  winters  are  unmanageable." 

She  was  silent  a  minute,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  her 
book  in  an  abstracted  manner. 

"  You  have  struck  out  upon  a  grave  path  of  reflection," 
said  Mr.  Carleton  gently, — "  and  left  me  bewildered  among 
the  roses." 

"  !  was  thinking,"  said  Fleda,  looking  up  and  laughing, — 
"  I  was  moralizing  to  myself  upon  the  curious  equalization 
of  happiness  in  the  world — ^I  just  sheered  off  from  a  feeling 
of  envy,  and  comfortably  reflected  that  one  measures  hap- 
piness by  what  one  knows — ^not  by  what  one  does  not 
know ;  and  so  that  in  all  probability  I  have  had  near  as 
much  enjoyment  in  the  little  number  of  plants  that  I  have 
brought  up  and  cherished  and  know  intimately,  as  you,  sir, 
in  your  superb  walk  through  fairyland." 

"  Do  you  suppose,"  said  he  laughing,  "  that  I  leave  the 
whole  care  of  fairyland  to  my  gardener?  No,  you  are 
mistaken — when  the  roses  are  to  act  as  my  correctors  1 
find  I  must  become  theirs.  I  seldom  go  among  them 
without  a  pruning  knife  and  never  without  wishing  fi>r  one. 
And  you  are  certainly  right  so  far, — that  the  plants  on 
which  I  bestow  most  pains  give  me  the  most  pleasure. 
There  are  some  that  no  hand  but  mine  ever  toudies,  and 
those  are  by  far  the  best  loved  of  my  eye," 

A  discussion  followed,  partly  natural,  partly  moral, — on 
the  manner  of  pruning  various  roses,  and  on  the  carious 
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ooi^iection  between  care  and  oomplaoenoy,  and  the  philcMO- 
phy  of  the  same. 

^  The  rules  of  the  library  are  to  shut  up  at  sundown, 
sir,"  said  one  of  the  bookmen  who  had  oome  into  the 
room. 

"Sundown!**  exclaimed  Fleda  jumping  up; — "is  my 
uncle  not  here,  Mr.  Frost  V^ 

"  He  has  been  gone  half  an  hour,  ma'am." 

**  And  I  was  to  have  gone  home  with  him — I  hare  for 
gotten  myself." 

"  If  that  is  at  all  the  fault  of  my  rosea,"  said  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  smiling,  "  I  will  do  my  best  to  repair  it'^ 

"  I  am  not  disposed  to  call  it  a  fault,"  said  Fleda  tying 
her  bonnet-strings, — "  it  is  rather  an  agreeable  thing  once 
in  a  while.     I  sbtU  dream  of  those  roses,  Mr.  Carleton !" 

"  That  would  be  doing  them  too  much  honour." 

Very  happily  she  had  forgotten  herself;  and  during  all 
the  walk  home  her  mind  was  too  full  of  one  great  piece  of 
joy  and  indeed  too  much  engaged  with  conversation  to  take 
up  her  own  subject  again.  Her  only  wish  was  that  they 
might  not  meet  any  of  the  Evelyns ; — ^Mr.  Thorn,  whom 
they  did  meet,  was  a  matter  of  entire  indifi^rence. 

The  door  was  opened  by  Dr.  Gregory  himself.  To  Fle- 
da's  utter  astonishment  Mr.  Carleton  accepted  his  invita- 
tion to  come  in.  She  went  up  stairs  to  take  off  her  things 
in  a  kind  of  maze. 

"  I  thought  he  would  go  away  without  my  seeing  him, 
and  now  what  a  nice  time  I  have  had ! — ^in  spite  of  Mrs. 
Evelyn—" 

That  thought  slipped  in  without  Fleda's  knowledge,  but 
she  could  not  get  it  out  agidn. 

'*!  don't  know  how  much  it  has  been  her  &ult  either, 
but  one  thing  is  certain — ^I  never  could  have  had  it  at  her 
bouse. — ^How  very  glad  I  am ! — How  vwy  glad  I  am ! — that 
J  have  seen  him  and  heard  all  this  from  his  own  lips. — ^But 
how  very  funny  that  he  will  be  here  to  tea — " 

"  Well !"  said  the  doctor  when  she  came  down, — "  you 
Ho  look  freshened  up,  I  declare.  Here  is  this  girl,  sir, 
was  coming  to  me  a  little  while  ago,  complaining  that  she 
wanted  something  firesh^  and  begging  me  to  take  her  back 
to  Queechy,  forsooth,  to  find  it,  with  two  fe^t  of  snow  on 
22* 
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the  ground.  Who  wants  to  see  you  at  Queechy  P'  he  said, 
feeing  round  upon  her  with  a  look  half  fierce  half  quizzkaL 

Fleda  laughed,  but  was  vexed  to  feel  that  she  could  not 
help  colouring  and  colouring  exceedingly ;  partly  from  the 
consciousness  of  his  meaning,  and  partly  from  a  vague  no- 
tion that  somebody  else  was  conscious  of  it  too.  Dr.  Gr^- 
ory  however  dashed  right  off  into  the  thick  of  conversation 
with  his  guest,  and  kept  him  busUy  engaged  till  tea-Ume. 
Fleda  sat  still  on  the  sofa,  looking  and  listening  with  sim- 
ple pleasure ;  memory  served  her  up  a  rich  entertainment 
enough.  *yet  she  thought  her  imde  was  the  most  heartily 
interested  of  the  two  in  the  conversation ;  there  was  a  shade 
more  upon  Mr.  Carleton,  not  than  he  o^n  wore,  but  than 
he  had  worn  a  little  while  ago.  Dr.  Gregory  was  a  great 
bibliopole,  and  in  the  course  of  the  hour  hauled  out  and 
made  his  guest  overhaul  no  less  than  several  musty  old 
folios ;  and  Fleda  could  not  help  fancying  that  he  did  it 
with  an  access  of  gravity  greater  even  than  the  occasion 
called  for.  The  grace  of  his  manner  however  was  unal- 
tered ;  and  at  tea  she  did  not  know  whether  she  had  been 
right  or  not.  Demurely  as  she  sat  there  behind  the  tea-urn, 
for  Dr.  Gregory  still  engrossed  all  the  attention  of  his  guest 
as  &r  as  talking  was  concerned,  Fleda  was  again  inwardly 
smiling  to  herself  at  the  oddity  and  the  pleasantness  of  the 
chance  that  had  brought  those  three  together  in  such  a  quiet 
way,  afler  all  the  weeks  she  had  been  seeing  Mr.  Carleton 
at  a  distance.  And  she  enjoyed  the  conversation  too;  for 
though  Dr.  Gregory  was  a  little  fond  of  his  hobby  it  was 
still  conversation  worthy  the  name. 

"  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  in  the  matter  of  the  drives,'* 
Mr.  Carleton  said,  when  he  was  about  to  take  leave  and 
standing  before  Fleda, — '*  that  I  am  half  afraid  to  mention 
it  again." 

"  I  could  not  help  It,  both  those  times,  Mr.  Carleton,** 
said  Fleda  earnestly. 

"Both  the  last?— or  both  the  first T  said  he  smiling. 

"The  last?—"  said  Fleda. 

"  I  have  had  the  honour  of  making  such  an  attempt  twiot 
within  the  last  ten  days to  my  disappointment. 

"  It  was  not  by  my  feult  then  either,  sir,"  Fleda  said 
quietly. 


But  he  knew  very  well  from  the  expression  of  her  face  a 
moment  before  where  to  put  the  emphasis  her  tongue 
would  not  make. 

"  5are  I  ask  you  to  go  with  me  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Fdon't  know,"  said  Fleda  with  the  old  childish  sparkle 
of  her  eye, — **but  if  you  ask  me,  sir,  I  will  go." 

He  sat  down  beside  her  immediately,  and  Fleda  knew 
by  his  change  of  eye  that  her  former  thought  had  been 
right. 

"  Shall  I  see  you  at  Mrs.  Decatur's  to-morrow  !" 

"No  sir." 

"I  thought  I  understood,"  said  he  in  an  explanatory 
tone,  "  from  your  friends  the  Miss  Evelyns,  that  they  were 
goinff." 

"  I  believe  they  are,  and  I  did  think  of  it ;  but  I  have 
changed  my  mind,  and  shall  stay  at  home  with  Mrs.  Evelyn." 

After  some  further  conversation  the  hour  for  the  drive 
was  appointed,  and  Mr.  Carieton  took  leave. 

"Come  for  me  twice  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  refused  without 
consulting  me !"  thought  Fleda.  "  What  could  make  her 
do  so  % — How  very  rude  he  must  have  thought  me !  And 
how  glad  I  am  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  setting  that 
right." 

So  quitting  Mrs.  Evelyn  her  thoughts  went  off  upon  a 
long  train  of  wandering  over  the  afternoon's  talk. 

"Wake  up!"  said  the  doctor,  laying  his  hand  kindly 
upon  her  shoulder, — "you'll  want  something  fresh  again 
presently.  What  mme  of  profundity  a^e  you  digging  into 
now  ]" 

Fleda  looked  up  and  came  back  from  her  profundity 
with  a  glance  and  smile  as  simple  as  a  child's. 

"  Dear  uncle  Orrin,  how  came  you  to  leave  me  alone  iu 
the  library  ?" 

"  Was  that  what  you  were  trying  to  discover  1" 

"  Oh  no,  sir !  But  why  did  you,  unde  Orrin  ?  I  might 
have  been  left  utterly  alone." 

"  Why,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  was  going  out,  and  a  friend 
that  I  thought  I  could  confide  in  promised  to  take  care  of 
you." 

"  A  friend ! — Nobody  came  near  me,"  said  Fleda.  x 

"  Then  I'll  never  trust  anybody  again,"  said  the  doctor 
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"  Bat  what  were  you  haramering  at,  mentallj,  just  nowt— 
fiome,  jou  shall  tell  me." 

"O  nothing,  uncle  Orrin,"  said  Fleda,  looking  grave 
Again  however ; — *'  I  was  thinking  that  I  had  been  tMking 
too  much  to-day." 

"  Talking  too  much  1 — why  whom  have  you  been  talking 
to?" 

"  O,  nobody  but  Mr.  Carleton." 

"  Mr.  Carleton !  why  you  didn't  say  six  and  a  quarter 
words  while  he  was  here." 

"  No,  but  I  mean  in  the  library,  and  walking  home." 

"  Talking  too  much !     I  guess  you  did,"  said  the  doctor 
— "your  tongue  is  like 

'  the  mnsio  of  the  spheres, 
So  load  it  deafens  hnxnan  ears.* 

How  came  you  to  talk  too  much  1  I  thought  you  were 
too  shy  to  talk  at  all  in  company." 

"  No  sir,  I  am  not ; — I  am  not  at  all  shy  unless  people 
frighten  me.  It  takes  almost  nothing  to  do  that ;  but  I 
am  very  bold  if  1  am  not  frightened." 

"  Were  you  frightened  this  afternoon  1" 

"No  sir." 

"  Well,  if  you  weren't  frightened,  f  guess  nobody  eke 
WAS,"  iftid  the  doctor. 
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CHAPTEE   IX. 


Wbenoe  eaine  tfaitt 

Thit  Is  torn*  token  from  a  nower  Mend. 


THE  snow-flakes  were  falling  softly  and  thick  when  Fleda 
ffot  up  the  next  morning. 

"No  ride  for  me  to-day — ^but  how  Very  glad  I  am  that  I 
had  a  chance  of  setting  that  matter  right.  What  could 
Mrs.  Evelyn  have  been  thinking  of? — ^Very  &lse  kindness ! 
— ^if  I  had  disliked  to  go  ever  so  much  she  ought  to  have 
made  me,  for  my  own  sake,  rather  than  let  me  seem  so 
rude — ^it  is  true  she  didn't  know  how  rude.  O  snow-flakes 
— how  much  purer  and  prettier  you  are  than  most  things 
in  this  place  V^ 

No  one  was  in  the  breakfast  parlour  when  Fleda  came 
down,  so  she  took  her  book  and  the  dormeuse  and  had  an 
hour  of  luxurious  quiet  before  anybody  appeared.  Not  a 
foot-fall  in  the  house ;  nor  even  one  outside  to  be  heard,  for 
the  soft  carpeting  of  snow  which  was  laid  over  the  streets. 
The  gentle  breathing  of  the  fire  the  only  sound  in  the 
loom ;  while -the  very  light  came  subdued  Uirough  the  fall- 
ing snow  and  the  thin  muslin  curtains,  and  gave  an  air  of 
softer  luxury  to  the  apartment.  "Money  is  pleasant," 
thought  Fleda,  as  she  took  a  little  complacent  review  of  all 
this  before  opening  her  book. — "  And  yet  how  unspeakably 
happier  one  may  be  without  it  than  another  with  it.  Hap- 
piness never  was  locked  up  in  a  purse  yet  I  am  sure 
Ilugh  and  I, — ^They  must  want  me  at  home ! — " 

Inere  was  a  little  sober  consideration  of  the  lumps  of 

coal  and  the  contented-looking  blaze  in  the  grate,  a  most 

essentially  home-like  thing, — and  then  Fleda  went  to  her 

book  and  for  the  space  of  an  hour  turned  over  her  pages 
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without  interruption.  At  the  end  of  the  ho  ir  "  the  fowling, 
pieoe,'^  certainly  the  noiseliest  of  his  kind,  put  his  head  in, 
but  seeing  none  of  his  ladies  took  it  and  himself  away  again 
and  left  Fleda  in  peace  for  another  half  hour.  Then  ap- 
peared Mrs.  Evelyn  in  her  morning  wrapper,  and  only 
stopping  at  the  bell-handle,  came  up  to  the  dormeuse  and 
stooping  down  kissed  Fleda's  forehead,  with  so  much  ten- 
derness that  it  won  a  look  of  most  affectionate  gratitude  in 
reply. 

^'  Fleda  my  dear,  we  set  you  a  sad  example.  But  you 
won't  copy  it  Joe,  break&st.  Has  Mr.  Evelyn  gone 
down  town  ?" 

"  Yes  ma'am,*  two  hours  ago." 

"  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Fleda  my  dear,*'  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  breaking  the  lumps  of  coal  with  the  poker  in  a  very 
leisurely  satisfied  kind  of  a  way, — "  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
to  rejoice  that  you  were  not  bom  a  business  man  1  What 
a  life !— " 

"  I  wonder  how  it  compares  with  that  of  a  business  wo- 
man," said  Fleda  laughing.  '^  There  is  an  uncompromising 
old  proverb  which  says 

'  Man's  work  is  from  son  to  snix-^ 
Bat  a  woman^s  work  b  never  done.*  **- 

A  saying  which  she  instantly  reflected  was  entirely  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  the  person  to  whose  considera- 
tion she  had  offered  it. 

And  then  came  in  Florence,  rubbing  her  hands  and  knit- 
ting her  eyebrows. 

"  Why  you  don't  look  as  bright  as  the  rest  of  the  world, 
this  morning,"  said  Fleda. 

"  What  a  wretched  storm !" 

^*  Wretched  !  This  beautiful  snow !  Here  have  I  been 
enjoying  it  for  this  hour." 

But  Florence  rubbed  her  hands  and  looked  as  if  Fleda 
were  no  rule  for  other  people. 

"  How  horrid  it  will  make  the  going  out  to-night,  if  it 
•nows  all  day !" 

"Then  you  can  stay  at  home,"  said  her  mother  coiiv 
posedly. 

''  Indeed  I  shall  not,  mamma !" 
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.  ^  Mamma  r*  said  Ccnstanoe,  now  ooming  in  with  Edith, 
-.— "  isn't  breakfast  ready  '\  It  strikes  me  that  the  fowling* 
piece  wants  polishing  up.  I  have  an  indistinct  impression 
that  the  sun  would  be  upon  the  meridian  if  he  was  any- 
where.'* 

"  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,"  said  Fleda  smiling ; — "  it  is 
only  an  hour  and  a  half  since  I  came  down  stairs." 

'^  You  horrid  little  ertoture! — Mamma,  I  "consider  it  an 
aet  of  inhospitality  to  permit  studious  habits  on  the  part  of 
your  guests.  And  I  am  surprised  your  ordinary  sagacity 
has  not  discovered  that  it  is  the  greatest  impolicy  towards 
the  objects  of  your  maternal  care.  W&  are  labouring  under 
growing  disadvantages ;  for  when  we  have  brought  the  ene- 
my to  at  long  shot  there  is  a  mean  little  crafl  that  comes  in 
and  unmans  him  in  a  close  fight  before  we  can  get  our 
speaking-trumpets  up." 

"  Constance ! — Do  hush !"  said  her  sister,  "  You  are  too 
absurd." 

"  Fact,"  said  Constance  gravely,  "  Capt.  Lewiston  was 
telling  me  the  other  night  how  the  thing  is  managed ;  and 
I  recognized  it  immediately  and  told  him  I  had  oflen  seen 
it  done !" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Constance,"  said  her  mother  smiling, 
— "  and  come  to  breakfast." 

Half  and  but  half  of  the  mandate  the  young  lady  had  any 
idea  of  obeying. 

'*  I  can't  imagine  what  you  are  talking  about,  Constance !" 
said  Edith. 

"  And  then  being  a  friend,  you  see,"  pursued  Constance, 
^  we  can  do  nothing  but  fire  a  salute,  instead  of  demolishing 
her." 

"  Can't  you  1"  said  Fleet.  "  I  am  sure  many  a  time  I 
have  felt  as  if  you  had  left  me  nothing  but  my  colours." 

"  Except  your  prizes,  my  dear.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
about  your  being  a  friend  either,  for  I  have  observed  that 
you  engage  English  and  Americ&n  alike." 

^  She  is  getting  up  her  colours  now,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  m 
mock  gravity, — "  you  can  tell  what  she  is." 

"  Blood-red  !"  said  Constance.  "  A  pirate ! — ^I  thought 
•o,"— she  exclaimed,  ^ith  an  ecstatic  gesture,  "I  shall 
make  it  my  business  tc  vam  everybody !" 
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^  Oh  Constar.oe !"  said  Fleda,  burying  her  &oe  fai  ha 
hands.     But  they  all  laughed. 

"Fleda  my  dear,  I  would  dox  her  eare,'*  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn  commanding  herself.  ''It  is  a  mere  envious  in* 
sinuation, — ^I  have  always  understood  those  were  the  most 
successful  colours  carried." 

"DearMrs.  Evelyn!— " 

''  My  dear  Fleda,  that  is  not  a  hot  roli — ^you  shan't  eat 
It — ^Take  this.  Florence  give  her  a  piece  of  the  baoon — 
Fleda  my  dear,  it  is  good  for  the  digestion — ^you  must  try 
it.  Constance  was  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  yours  were 
those  obnoxious  colours — there  is  too  much  white  with  the 
red — ^it  is  more  like  a'  very  difierent  flag." 

''  Like  what  then,  mamma  ?"  said  Constance ; — ^  a  good 
American  would  have  blue  in  it" 

"  You  may  keep  the  American  yourself,"  said  her  mother* 

"  Only,"  said  Fleda  trying  to  recover  herself  "  there  is  a 
slight  irregularity — with  you  the  stars  are  blue  and  the 
ground  white." 

^  My  dear  little  Fleda !"  exclaimed  Constaiice  jumping 
up  and  capering  round  the  table  to  kiss  her,  ''  you  are  too 
delicious  for  anything ;  and  in  future  I  will  be  blind  to  your 
colours ;  which  is  a  )iece  of  selfdenial  I  am  sure  nobody 
else  will  practise." 

''Mamma,"  said  Edith,  "  what  ar«  you  all  talking  about! 
Can't  Constance  sit  down  and  let  Fleda  eat  her  break- 
fast ?»' 

"  Sit  down,  Constance,  and  eat  your  breakfast !" 

"  I  will  do  it,  mamma,  out  of  consideration  forthe  baooD- 
— Nothing  else  would  move  me." 

"  Are  you  going  to  Mrs.  Decatur's  to-night,  Fleda  P* 

"  No,  Edit^  I  believe  not." 

"  Pm  very  glad ;  then  therell  be  somebody  at  home. 
But  why  don't  you  ?" 

"  I  think  on  the  whole  I  had  rather  not." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Constance,  "  you  have  done  very  wrong 
in  permitting  such  a  thing.  I  know  just  how  it  will  be. 
Mr.  Thorn  and  Mr.  Stackpole  will  make  indefinite  voyages 
of  discovery  round  Mrs.  Decatur's  rooms,  and  then  biaving 
a  glimmering  pMBrception  that  the  light  of  Miss  Rinnan's 
^yes  is  in  another  direction  they  will  sheer  off;  and  yoo 
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will  presently  see  them  come  sailing  blandlj  in,  one  after 
the  other,  and  cast  anchor  for  the  evening ;  when  to  jout 
extreme  delight  Mr.  Stackpole  and  Miss  Kinggan  will  im« 
mediately  commence  fighting.  I  shall  stay  at  home  to 
see  !^  exclaimed  Constance,  with  little  bounds  of  delight  up 
and  down  upon  her  chair  which  this  time  afforded  her  the 
additional  elasticity  of  springs, — ^^  I  will  not  ga  I  am  pei^ 
suaded  how  it  will  be,  and  I  would  not  miss  it  for  any- 
thing.'* 

"  D^ff  Constance !"  said  Fleda,  imable  to  help  laughing 
through  all  her  vexation, — ^''please  do  not  talk  so!  Yuu 
know  very  well  Mr.  Stackpole  only  comes  to  see  your 
mother." 

*^  He  was  here  last  night,"  said  Constance  in  an  extreme 
state  of  delight, — "  with  all  the  rest  of  your  admirers— i- 
ranged  in  the  hall,  with  their  hats  in  a  pile  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  as  a  token  of  their  determination  not  to  go  till  you 
came  home ;  and  as  they  could  not  be  induced  to  come  up 
to  the  drawing-room  Mr.  Evelyn  was  obliged  to  go  down, 
and  with  some  difficulty  persuaded  them  to  disperse." 

Fleda  was  by  this  time  in  a  state  of  indecision  betwixt 
crying  and  laughing,  assiduously  attentive  to  her  break- 
&st. 

"  Mr.  Carleton  asked  me  if  you  would  go  to  ride  with 
him  again  the  other  day,  Fleda,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  with  her 
&ce  of  delighted  mischief, — "  and  1  excused  you ;  for  I 
thought  you  would  thank  me  for  it." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Constance,  "  the  mention  of  that  name 
rouses  all  the  bitter  feelings  I  am  capable  of!  My  dear 
Fleda — ^we  have  been  friends — but  if  I  see  you  abstracting 
my  Engli^  rose" — 

^^  Look  at  those  roses  behind  you !"  said  Fleda. 

The  young  lady  turned  and  sprang  at  the  word,  followed 
by  both  her  sisters ;  and  for  some  moments  nothing  but 
a  hubbub  of  exclamations  filled  the  air. 

^'  Joe,  you  are  enchanting ! — But  did  you  ever  8u  such 
flowers  ?— Oh  those  rose-buds ! — " 

"And  these  Camellias,"  said  EdiA,— " look,  Florence, 
how  they  are  out — with  such  splendid  long  stems." 

"  And  the  roses  too— all  of  them — see  mamma,  just  cut 
from  the  bushes  with  the  buds  \\\  left  on,  and  immensely 
VOL.  II,  ^ 
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long  atenis — ^Mamma,  these  must  haye  oo$t  an  immeDi 
•itj!— " 

^  That  is  what  I  call  a  bouquet,"  said  Fleda,  &in  toleaT« 
the  table  too  and  draw  near  the  tempting  shew  in  Flor 
ence's  hand. 

"  This  is  the  handsomest  you  have  had  all  winter,  Flor- 
ence," said  Edith. 

"  Handsomest ! — ^I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  I  shall 
wear  some  of  these  to-night,  mamma." 

"  You  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  appropriate  it,**  add  Con- 
stance,— "  how  do  you  know  but  it  b  mine  f ' 

"  Which  of  us  is  it  for,  Joe  T 

**Say  it  is  mine,  Joe,  and  1  will  vote  you — the  best  artide 
of  your  kind !"  said  Constance,  with  an  inexpressible  glance 
at  Fleda. 

"  Who  brought  it,  Joe  V  said  Mrs,  Evelyn. 

''Yes,  Joe,  who  brought  it?  where  did  it  come  firom, 
Joer 

Joe  had  hardly  a  chance  to  answer. 

"  1  really  couldn't  say,  Miss  Florence, — the  man  wasn't 
known  to  me." 

''  But  did  he  say  it  was  for  Florence  or  for  me  ?" 

"  No  ma'am — he" — 

**  Which  did  he  say  it  was  fori" 

''  He  didn't  say  it  was  either  for  Miss  Florence  or  fi>i 
you,  -Miss  Constance ;   he — " 

" But  didn't  he  say  who  sent  it?" 

"  No  ma'am.     It's"— 

"Mamma  here  is  a  white  moss  that  b  beyond  ev^y- 
thing !  with  two  of  the  most  lovely  buds — Oh !"  said  Con- 
stance clasping  her  hands  and  whirling  about  the  room  in 
comic  ecstasy — "I  sha'n't  survive  it  if  1  cannot  find  out 
where  it  is  from ! — " 

"How  delicious  the  scent  of  these  tea-roses  is!"  said 
Fleda.  "You  ought  not  to  mind  the  snow-storm  to-day 
after  this,  Florence.  I  should  think  you  would  be  perfectly 
happy." 

"  I  shall  be,  if  I  can  contrive  to  keep  them  fresh  to  wear 
to  night.     Mamma  how  sweetly  they  would  dress  me.** 

''  They're  a  great  deal  too  good  to  be  wasted  so,"  said 
Mrs.  Evelyn ;  " I  shan't  lot  you  do  it." 
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*^  MaiDina ! — ^it  wo  Jdn't  take  any  of  them  at  all  ibr  v\j 
hair  and  the  bouquet  de  corsage  too^-there'd  be  thousanda 
loft— Well  Joe, — what  are  you  waiting  for?" 

^  I  didn't  say;"  said  Joe,  looking  a  good  deal  blank  and 
a  little  afraid, — *'  I  should  have  said — that  the  bouquet—- 
la-" 

"What  is  it  r 

^  It  is — I  believe  ma'am, — the  man  said  it  was  for  Miss 
Rin^ran." 

"  For  me  I"  exclaimed  Fleda,  her  cheeks  forming  instantly 
the  most  exquisite  commentary  on  the  gift  that  the  giver 
eould  have  desired  She  took  in  her  hand  the  superb  bunch 
of  flowers  from  which  the  fingers  of  Florence  undosed  as 
if  it  had  been  an  icicle. 

"  Why  didn't  you  say  so  before  ?"  she  inquired  sharply  • 
but  the  "fowling-piece"  had  wisely  disappeared. 

"  I  am  very  glad !"  exclaimed  Edith.  "  They  have  had 
plenty  all  winter,  and  you  haven't  had  one— I  am  very  glad 
it  is  yours,  Fleda." 

But  such  a  shadow  had  come  upon  every  other  face  that 
Fleda's  pleasure  was  completely  overclouded.  She  smelled 
at  her  roses,  just  ready  to  burst  into  tears,  and  wishing  sin- 
cerely that  they  had  never  come. 

"  1  am  afraid,  my  dear  Fleda,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  quietl  j 
going  on  with  her  breakfast, — "  that  there  is  a  thorn  some- 
where among  those  flowers." 

Fleda  was  too  sure  of  it  But  not  by  any  means  the  one 
Mrs.  Evelyn  intended. 

"  He  never  could  have  got  half  those  from  his  own  green 
house,  mamma,"  said  Florence, — "  if  h€  had  cut  every  rose 
that  was  in  it ;  and  he  isn't  very  free  with  his  knife  either." 

"  I  said  nothing  about  anybody's  greenhouse,"  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn, — "though  I  don't  suppose  there  is  more  than  one 
Lot  in  the  city  they  could  have  come  from.** 

"  Well,"  said  Constance  settling  herself  back  in  her  chair 

and  closing  her  eyes, — "  I  feel  extinguished  ! Mamma, 

do  y  ju  suppose  it  possible  that  a  hot  cup  of  tea  might  revive 
me  1  I  am  suffering  from  a  universal  sense  of  unappreciated 
merit ! — and  nobody  can  tell  what  the  pain  is  that  hasn'l 
felt  it." 

"I  thmk  you  are  extremely  foolish,  Constance,"  said 
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Edith.  '*  Fleda  ha&  ^t  had  a  single  flower  sent  her  sinoe  Bh« 
has  been  here  and  jou  have  had  them  every  oUier  dav.  1 
think  Florence  is  ^e  only  one  that  has  a  right  to  be  disap- 
pointed." 

"  Dear  Florence,*'  said  Fleda  earnestly, — ^*'  you  shall  have 
as  many  of  them  as  you  please  to  dress  yourself — and  wel- 
come !" 

"  jOh  no — of  course  not ! — ^"  Florence  said, — "  it's  of  no 
sort  of  consequence— I  don't  want  them  in  the  least,  my 
dear.  '  I  wonder  what  somebody  would  think  to  see  his 
flowers  in  my  head !" 

Fleda  secretly  had  mooted  the  same  question  and  was 
very  well  pleased  not  to  have  it  put  to  the  proof.  She  took 
the  flowers  up  stairs  afler  breakfast,  resolving  that  they 
should  not  be  an  eye-sore  to  her  friends ;  placed  them  in 
water  and  sat  down  to  enjoy  and  muse  over  them  in  a  very 
sorrowful  mood.  She  again  thought  she  would  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  going  home.  How  strange— out  of  their 
abundance  of  tributary  flowers  to  grudge  her  this  one  bunch ! 
To  be  sure  it  was  a  magnificent  one.  The  flowers  were 
mostly  roses,  of  the  rarer  kinds,  with  a  very  few  fine 
Camellias ;  aU  of  them  cut  with  a  freedom  that  evidently 
had  known  no  constraint  but  that  of  taste,  and  put  tog^er 
with  an  exquisite  skill  that  Fleda  felt  sure  was  never 
possessed  by  any  gardener.  She  knew  that  only  one  hand 
had  had  anything  to  do  with  them,  and  that  the  hand  that 
had  bought,  not  the  one  that  had  sold ;  and  "  How  very 
Kind!" — ^presently  quite  supplanted  "How  very  strange!" 
— "How  exactly  like  him, — and  how  singular  that  Mrs. 
Evelyn  and  her  daughters  should  have  supposed  they  could 
have  come  from  Mr.  Thorn."  It  was  a  moral  impossibility 
that  he  should  have  put  such  a  bunch  of  flowers  together ; 
while  to  Fleda's  eye  they  so  bore  the  impress  of  another 
person's  character  that  she  had  absolutely  been  glad  to  get 
^hem  out  of  sight  for  fear  they  might  betray  him.  She 
hung  over  their  varied  loveliness,  tasted  and  studied  it,  till 
the  sofl;  breath  of  the'  roses  had  wafied  away  every  cloud 
of  disagreeable  feeling  and  she  was  drinking  in  ptre  and 
strong  pleasure  from  each  leaf  and  bud.  What  a  very  apt 
emblem  of  kindness  and  friendship  she  thought  them ;  when 
their  gentle  preaching  and  silent  sympathy  could  alone  so 
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Besriy  do  friendship's  work ;  for  to  Fleda  tnere  was  both 
x>uDsel  and  consolation  in  flowers.  So  she  found  it  this 
moraing.  An  hour's  talk  with  them  had  done  her  a  great 
dea.  of  good,  and  when  she  dressed  herself  and  went  down 
to  the  din^wii^-room  her  grave  little  face  was  not  less  placid 
than  the  rosos  she  had  left ;  she  would  not  wear  even  one 
of  them  down  to  be  a  disagreeable  reminder.  And  she 
thought  that  still  snowy  day  was  one  of  the  very  pleas- 
antest  she  had  had  in  New  York. 

Florence  went  to  Mrs.  Decatur's ;  but  Constance  accord- 
ing to  her  avowed  determination  remained  at  home  to  see 
the  fun.  Fleda  hoped  most  sincerely  there  would  be  none 
ft>r  her  to  see. 

But  a  good  deal  to  her  astonishment,  early  in  the  evening 
Mr.  Carleton  walked  in,  followed  very  soon  by  Mr.  Thorn, 
Constance  and  Mrs.  £velyn  were  forthwith  in  a  perfect 
etfervescence  of  delight,  which  as  they  could  not  very  well 
give  it  full  play  promised  to  last  the  evening ;  and  Fleda, 
all  her  nervous  trembling  awakened  again,  took  her  work 
to  the  table  and  endeavoured  to  bury  herself  in  it.  But 
ears  could  not  be  fastened  as  well  as  eyes ;  and  the  mere 
sound  of  Mrs.  Evelyn's  voice  sometimes  sent  a  thrill  over 
her. 

^  Mr.  Thorn,"  said  the  lady  in  her  smoothest  manner,-— 
"  are  you  a  lover  of  floriculture,  sir  ?" 

"Qin't  say  that  I  am,  Mi-s.  Evelyn, — except  as  prac- 
tised by  others." 

"  Then  you  are  not  a  connoisseur  in  roses  ? — ^Miss  Ring- 
gan's  happy  lot — sent  her  a  most  exquisite  collection  this 
morning,  and  she  has  been  wanting  to  apply  to  somebody 
who  could  tell  her  what  they  are — I  thou^t  you  might 
know. — O  they  are  not  here,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  as  she 
noticed  the  gentleman's  look  round  the  room; — ''Miss 
Ringgan  judges  them  too  precious  >for  any  eyes  but  her 
own.  Fleda  my  dear,  won't  you  bring  down  your  roses  to 
let  Mr.  Thorn  tell  us  their  names  1" 

"  I  am  sure  Mr.  Thorn  will  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Evelyn— I 
believe  he  would  And  it  a  puzzling  task." 

^  The  surest  way,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  would  be  to  apply  at  the 
fbuatain^head  for  information,"  said  Thorn  dryly. 

"If  I  could  get  a    it,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  (Fleda  knew 
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with  quivering  lips,) — **  but  it  seems  to  me  1  might  as  well 
try  to  find  the  Dead  Sea !" 

*'  Perhaps  Mr.  Garleton  might  serve  jour  purpose,"  said 
Thorn. 

That  gentleman  was  at  the  moment  talking  to  Constanoew 

"  Mr.  Carleton — "  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, — "  are  you  a  judge, 
itirl" 

"  Of  what,  Mrs,  Evelyn  % — ^I  beg  your  pardon." 

The  lady's  tone  somewhat  lowered. 

"  Are  you  a  judge  of  roses,  Mr.  Carleton  ?" 

'•'-  So  far  as  to  know  a  rose  when  I  see  it,"  he  answered 
smiling,  and  with  an  imperturbable  coolness  that  it  quieted 
rieda  to  hear. 

*'  Ay,  but  the  thing  is,"  said  Constance,  "  do  you  know 
twenty  roses  when  you  see  them  ?" 

"  Miss  Kinggan,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  "  has 
received  a  most  beautiful  supply  this  morning ;  but  like  a 
true  woman  she  is  not  satisfied  to  enjoy  unless  she  can 
enjoy  intelligently — they  are  strangers  to  us  all,  and  she 
would  like  to  know  what  name  to  give  them — Mr.  Thorn 
suggested  that  perhaps  you  might  help  us  out  of  our  dif- 
nculty." 

"  With  great  pleasure,  so  far  as  I  am  able, — if  my  judg- 
ment may  be  exercised  by  daylight,  I  cannot  answer  for 
shades  of  green  in  the  night-time." 

But  he  spoke  with  an  ease  and  simplicity  that  left  no 
mortal  able  to  guess  whether  he  had  ,ever  heard  of  a  par- 
ticular  bunch  of  roses  in  his  life  before. 

"  You  give  me  more  of  Eve  in  my  character,  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn, than  I  think  belongs  to  me,"  said  Fleda  from  her  work 
at  the  fiir  centre-table,  which  certainly  did  not  get  its  name 
from  its  place  in  the  room.  "  My  enjoyment  to-day  hai 
not  been  in  the  least  troubled  by  curiosity." 

Which  none  of  the  rest  of  the  family  could  have  affirmed* 

"  Do  you.  ^ean  to  say,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Constance, 
^  that  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  shades  of  groen 
in  judging  of  roses  1" 

"  It  is  necessary  to  make  shades  of  distinction  in  judging 
of  almost  anything.  Miss  Constance.  The  difference  be- 
tween  varieties  of  the  sane  6ower  is  often  extreroeljr 
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^  I  have  read  of  magioians,*'  said  Thorn  softly,  bending 
down  towards  Fleda's  work, — "who  did  not  need  to  see 
Ihings  to  answer  questions  respecting  them.' 

Fleda  thought  that  was  a  kind  of  mago  remarkably 
common  in  the  world ;  but  even  her  displeasure  could  not 
give  her  courage  to  speak.  It  gave  her  courage  to  be  silent 
however ;  and  Mr.  lliom's  best  efforts  in  a  conversation  of 
some  length  could  gain  nothing  but  very  uninterested 
rejoinders.  A  sudden  pinch  from  Constance  then  made 
her  look  up  and  almost  destroyed  her  self-possession  as  she 
saw  Mr.  Stackpole  make  his  way  into  the  room. 

"  I  hope  1  find  my  fair  enemy  in  a  mollified  humour,"  he 
said  approaching  them. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  repaired  damages,  Mr.  Stackpole,*' 
said  Constance, — "since  you  venture  into  the  region  of 
broken  windows  again." 

"Mr,  Stackpole  declared  there  were  none  to  repair," 
■aid  Mrs.  Evelyn  from  the  so&. 

"  More  than  1  knew  of,"  said  the  gentleman  laughing,— 
"  there  were  more  than  I  knew  of;  but  you  see  1  court  the 
danger,  having  rashly  concluded  that  I  might  as  well  know 
all  my  weak  points  at  once." 

"Miss  Ringgan^ill  break  nothing  to-night,  Mr.  Stack- 
pole— she  promised  me  she  would  not." 

"  Not  even  her  silence  f  said  the  gentleman. 

"Is  she  always  so  desperately  industrious?"  said  Mr, 
Thorn. 

"Miss  Ringgan,  Mr.  Stackpole,"  said  Constance,  "is 
subject  to  occasional  fits  of  misanthropy,  in  which  cases 
her  retreating  with  her  work  to  the  solitude  of  the  centre- 
table  is  significant  of  her  desire  to  avoid  conversation, — as 
Mr.  Thorn  has  been  experiencing." 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  malady  is  not  catdiing, 
Miss  Constance." 

"  Mr.  Stackpole !"  said  Constance, — ^**  I  am  in  a  moroM 
state  of  mind ! — Miss  Rinnan  this  morning  received  a 
magnificent  bouquet  of  roses  which  in  the  first  place  I 
rashly  appropriated  to  myself;  and  ever  since  I  discovered 
my  mistake  I  have  been  meditating  the  renouncing  of 
•ociety — it  has  excited  more  bad  feelings  tVan  I  thought 
had  e¥ist«uoe  in  my  nature.*' 
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"  Mr.  Stackpole,''  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  *'  would  you  ever 
have  supposed  that  roses  oould  be  a  cause  of  discord  P' 

Mr.  Stackpole  looked  as  if  he  did  not  exactly  know  what 
the  ladies  were  driving  at. 

'^  There  have  five  thousand  emigrants  arrived  at  this  port 
within  a  week  !*'  said  he,  as  if  tlmt  were  something  worth 
Udking  about 

"  Poor  creatures !  where  will  they  all  go  1"  said  Mrs.  Eve 
lyn  comfortably. 

"  Country's  large  enough,"  said  Thorn. 

'*  Yes,  but  such  a  stream  of  immigration  will  reach  the 
Pacific  and  convd  back  again  before  long ;  and  then  there 
will  be  a  meeting  of  the  waters !  This  tide  of  German  and 
Irish  will  sweep  over  everything." 

^'  I  suppose  if  the  land  will  not  bear  both,  one  party  will 
have  to  seek  other  quarters,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  with  an  ex- 
quisite satisfaction  which  Fleda  could  hear  in  her  voice. 
*'  You  remember  the  story  of  Lot  and  Abraham,  Mr,  Stack 
pole, — when  a  quarrel  arose  between  them? — not  about 
roses." 

Mr.  Stackpole  looked  as  if  women  were — to  say  the  least 
— incomprehensible. 

"  Five  thousand  a  week !"  he  repeated. 

'*  I  wish  there  was  a  Dead  Sea  for  them  all  to  sheer  off 
into !"  said  Thorn. 

"  If  you  had  seen  the  look  of  grave  rebuke  that  speech 
called  forth,  Mr.  Thorn,"  said  Constance,  "your  feelings 
would  have  been  penetrated — if  you  have  any." 

^'  I  had  forgotten,"  he  said,  looking  round  with  a  bland 
change  of  manner, — '*  what  gentle  charities  were  so  near  me." 

"  Mamma !"  said  Constance  with  a  most  comic  shew  of 
indignation, — '^  Mr.  Thorn  thought  that  with  Miss  Binsgan 
he  l^kd  forgotten  all  the  gentle  charities  in  the  roomJ — ^iam 
of  no  further  use  to  society  ! — ^I  will  trouble  you  to  ring  that 
bell,  Mr.  Thorn,  if  you  please.  I  shall  request  candles  and 
retire  to  the  privacy  of  my  own  apartment !" 

"  Not  till  you  have  permitted  me  to  expiate  my  fault !" 
laid  Mr.  Thorn  laughing. 

"  It  cannot  be  expiated ! — My  worUi  will  be  known  at 
some  future  day. — ^Mr.  Carleton,  mil  you  have  the  goodnea 
tA  summon  our  domestic  attendant  ?" 
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•*  If  you  will  permit  me  to  give  the  order,"  he  sftid  8m]]iii|;, 
with  his  band  on  the  bell.  ^  I  am  afraid  you  are  hardly  Ul 
to  be  trusted  alone." 

"  Why  ?" 

^  May  I  delay  obeying  you  long  enough  to  give  my  rea 
sonsl" 

**Ye8." 

^  Because,"  said  he  coming  up  to  her,  "  when  people  tarn 
away  from  the  world  in  disgust  they  generally  find  worse 
company  in  themselves." 

"  Mr.  Carleton ! — ^I  would  not  sit  still  another  minute,  if 
curiosity  didn't  keep  me.  I  thought  solitude  was  said  to 
be  such  a  corrector  T 

^'  Like  a  clear  atmosphere — ^an  excellent  medium  if  your 
object  is  to  take  an  observation  of  your  position — worse 
than  lost  if  you  mean  to  shut  up  the  windows  and  burn 
sickly  lights  of  your  own." 

^Then  according  to  that  one  shouldn't  seek  solitude  un 
less  one  doesn't  want  it." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  with  that  eye  of  deep  meaning 
to  which  Constance  always  rendered  involuntary  homage, — 
"  every  one  wants  it ; — if  we  do  not  daily  take  an  observa- 
tion to  find  where  we  are,  we  are  sailing  about  wildly  and 
do  not  know  whither  we  are  going." 

'^An  observation  f  said  Constance,  understanding  part 
and  impatient  of  not  catching  the  whole  of  his  meaning. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  with  a  smile  of  singular  fascination, — "  I 
mean,  consulting  the  unerring  guides  of  the  way  to  know 
where  we  are  and  if  we  are  sailing  safely  and  happily  in  the 
right  direction — otherwise  we  are  in  danger  of  striking  upon 
some  rock  or  of  never  making  the  harbour ;  and  in  either 
case,  all  is  lost" 

The  power  of  eye  and  smile  was  too  much  for  Constance, 
as  it  had  happened  more  than  once  before ;  her  own  eyes 
fell  and  for  a  moment  she  wore  a  look  of  unwonted  sadness 
and  sweetness,  at  what  from  any  other  person  would  have 
roused  her  mockery. 

"  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  she,  trying  to  rally  herself  but  still 
not  daring  to  look  up,  knowing  tlmt  would  put  it  out  of  her 
power, — "  I  can't  understand  how  you  ever  came  to  be  such 
a  grave  person." 

VOL.  II.  2^  " 
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«*  What  is  your  idea  of  gravity  ?"  sud  he  smiling.     '*  To  ^ 
lUive  a  mind  so  at  rest  about  the  future  as  to  be  able  to  eiv 
joy  thoroughly  all  that  is  worth  enjoying  in  the  present  V* 

^*  But  I  can't  imagine  how  you  ever  came  to  take  up  audi 
notions," 

"  May  1  ask  again,  why  not  I T 

"  O  you  know — you  have  so  much  to  make  you  othei 
wise." 

'^  What  degree  of  present  contentment  ought  to  make 
one  satisfied  to  leave  that  of  the  limitless  future  an  unoer 
tiuii  thing  ?** 

^  Do  you  think  it  can  be  made  certain  1" 

**  Undoubtedly  ! — why  not.1  the  tickets  are  free — ^thc 
only  thinff  is  to  make  sure  that  ours  has  the  true  signature. 
Do  you  think  the  possession  of  that  ticket  makes  life  a  sad 
der  thing?  The  very  handwriting  of  it  is  more  precious  to 
me,  by  &r,  Miss  Constance,  than  everything  else  I  have." 

^'  But  you  aro  a  very  uncommon  instance,^*  said  Constance, 
still  unable  to  look  up,  and  speaking  without  any  of  her 
usual  attempt  at  jocularity. 

"  No,  I  hope  not,"  he  said  quietly. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Constance,  "  that  it  is  very  uncommon 
language  to  hear  from  a  person  like  you." 

"  I  suppose  1  know  your  meaning,"  he  said  after  a  minute's 
pause; — "but,  Miss  Constance,  there  is  hardly  a  graver 
thought  to  me  than  that  power  and  responsibility  go  hand 
in  hand." 

^  It  don't  generally  work  so,"  said  Constance  rather  un- 
easily. 

'^  What  are  you  talking  about,  Constance?"  said  Mra. 
Evelyn. 

"  Mr.  Garleton,  mamma, — ^has  been  making  me  melan* 
cholv." 

"Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  "I  am  going  to  pe- 
tition that  you  will  turn  your  efforts  in  another  direction — 
I  have  felt  oppressed  all  the  afternoon  from  the  effects  of 
that  funeral  service  I  was  attending — I  am  only  just  getting 
over  it.  The  preacher  seemed  to  delight  in  puttii^  to> 
gether  all  the  gloomy  thoughts  he  could  think  of." 

"Yes!"  said  Mr.  Stackpole,  putting  his  hands  ui  hit 
pockets, — "  it  b  the  particular  enjoyment  of  some  of  theiBi 


I  believe^  to  do  their  best  to  make  other  people  miser- 
able." 

Mr.  lliom  said  nothing,  being  irarned  bj  the  impatient 
little  hammering  of  Fleda's  fronted  needle  upon  the  mar- 
ble, while  her  eye  was  no  longer  considering  her  work,  and 
her  face  rested  anxiously  upon  her  hand. 

**  There  wasn't  a  thing,"  the  lady  went  on, — "  in  anything 
he  said,  in  his  prayer  or  his  speech, — ^there  wasn't  a  single 
cheering  or  elevating  consideration, — all  he  talked  and 
prayed  for  was  that  the  people  there  might  be  filled  with  a 
sense  of  their  wickedness — • 

"  It's  their  trade,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole,— "  it's  their 
trade !  I  wonder  if  it  ever  occurs  to  them  to  include  them* 
selves  in  that  petition." 

^'  There  wasn't  the  slightest  effort  made  in  anvthing  he 
said  or  prayed  for, — and  one  would  have  thought  that  would 
have  been  so  natural ! — there  was  not  the  least  endeavour 
to  do  away  with  that  superstitious  fear  of  death  which  is  so 
common — and  one  would  think  it  was  the  very  occasion  to 
do  it ; — he  never  once  asked  that  we  might  be  led  to  look 
upon  it  rationally  and  calmly. — It's  so  unreasonable,  Mr. 
Stackpole — ^it  is  so  dissonant  with  our  views  of  a  benevo- 
lent Supreme  Being — as  if  it  could  be  according  to  hi$  will 
that  his  creatures  should  live  lives  of  tormenting  thom« 
selves — ^it  so  shews  a  want  of  trust  in  his  goodness !" 

^  It's  a  relic  of  barbarism,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole ; 
— ^  it's  a  popular  delusion — an<|  it  is  like  to  be,  till  yon 
ean  get  men  to  embrace  wider  and  more  liberal  views  of 
things." 

^  What  do  you  suppose  it  proceeds  fVomI"  said  Mr. 
Carleton,  as  if  the  question  had  just  occurred  to  him. 

^  I  suppose,  from  false  notions  received  fh>m  education, 
air." 

•* Hardly,"  said  Mr.,  Carleton;— "it  is  too  universaL 
Ton  find  it  evervwhere;  and  to  ascribe  it  everywhere  to 
education  would  be  but  shifting  the  question  back  one  gen* 
emtion." 

^It  is  a  root  of  barbarous  ages,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole,— 
**  a  piece  of  superstition  handed  down  from  &tber  to  son — 
a  set  of  &lse  ideas  which  men  are  bred  up  and  almost  bom 
with,  and  that  they  can  hardly  get  rid  of." 
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**  How  can  that  be  a  root  of  barbarism,  which  the  nV 
most  degree  of  intelligence  and  cultivation  has  no  power  to 
do  away,  nor  even  to  lessen,  however  it  may  afibrd  motive 
to  control  %  Men  may  often  put  a  brave  iSsioe  upon  it  and 
shew  none  of  their  thoughts  to  the  world  ;  but  1  think  bo 
one  ()apable  of  reflection  has  not  at  times  felt  the  influence 
of  that  dread."  . 

*^  Men  have  often  sought  death,  of  purpose  and  cfaoicei^ 
said  Mr.  Stackpole  dryly  and  rubbing  his  chin. 

*'Not  from  the  absence  of  this  feeling,  but  from  the 
greater  momentary  pressure  of  some  other," 

'^  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole,  rubbing  his  chin  still, 
— "  there  is  a  natural  love  of  life — die  world  could  not  get 
on  if  there  was  not." 

'^  If  the  love  of  life  is  natural,  the  fear  of  death  must  be 
so,  by  the  same  reason." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  "  it  is  natural — it  is 
part  of  the  constitution  of  our  nature." 

'^  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole,  settling  himself  again  in  bis 
chair  with  his  hands  in'  his  pockets, — '*  it  is  not  unnatural  I 
suppose, — but  then  that  is  the  Erst  view  of  the  subject — it 
is  the  business  of  reason  to  correct  many  impressicms  and 
prejudices  that  are,  as  we  say,  natural." 

"  And  there  was  where  my  clergyman  of  to-day  failed 
utterly,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn ; — "  he  aimed  at  strength^iing 
that  feeliuff  and  driving  it  down  as  hard  as  he  could  into 
everybody's  mind — not  a  single  lisp  of  anything  to  do  it 
away  or  lessen  the  gloom  with  which  we  are,  naturally  as 
you  say,  disposed  to  invest  the  subject." 

''  I  dare  say  he  has  held  it  up  as  a  bugbear  tUl  it  has  be- 
come one  to  himself"  said  Mr.  Stackpole. 

^  Is  it  nothing  more  than  the  mere  natural  dread  of  dis- 
solution 1"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

'*  I  think  it  is  that,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,— '<  I  thmk  that  is 
the  principal  thing." 

"Is  there  not  besides  an  undefined  fear  of  what  lies 
beyond — an  uneasy  misgiving  that  there  may  be  issues 
whidi  the  spirit  is  not  prepared  to  meet  f ' 

**I  suppose  there  is,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,—*  but  sir — ^ 

•*  Why  that    s  the  very  thing,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole,— 
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**  that  is  the  mischief  of  education  I  was  speaking  cf— -men 
%re  brooght  up  to  it." 

^  You  cannot  dispose  of  it  so,  sir,  for  this  feeling  is  quite 
as  universal  as  the  other ;  and  so  strong  that  men  have  not 
onlj^  been  willing  to  render  life  miserable  but  even  to  en- 
dure death  itself,  with  all  the  aggravation  of  torture,  to 
smooth  their  way  in  that  unknown  r^on  beyond." 

^  It  is  one  of  the  maladies  of  human  nature,"  said  Mr. 
Stackpole, — **  that  it  remains  for  the  progress  of  enlightened 
reason  to  dispel." 

"  What  is  the  cure  for  the  malady  ?"  said  Mr.  Carleton 
quietly. 

*^  Why  sir ! — the  looking  upon  death  as  a  necessary  step 
in  the  course  of  our  existence  which  simply  introduces  us 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  sphere, — from  a  comparatively 
narrow  to  a  wider  and  nobler  range  of  feeling  and  intel- 
lect." 

"  Ay — ^but  how  shall  we  be  sure  that  it  is  so  ?" 

"  Why  Mr.  Carleton,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, — **  do  you 
doubt  that  *?  Do  you  suppose  it  possible  for  a  moment 
that  a  benevolent  being  would  make  creatures  to  be  any- 
thing but  happy  1" 

"You  believe  the  Bible,  Mrs.  Evelyn?"  he  said  smiling 
slightly. 

"  Certainly,  sir ;  but  Mr.  Carleton,  the  Bible  I  am  sure 
holds  out  the  same  views  of  the  goodness  and  glory  of  the 
Creator ;  you  cannot  open  it  but  you  find  them  on  every 
page.  If  I  could  take  such  views  of  things  as  some  people 
nave,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  getting  up  to  punch  the  fire  in  her 
extremity, — "  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do ! — Mr.  Carleton^ 
I  think  I  would  rather  never  have  been  bom,  sir !" 

"  Every  one  runs  to  the  Bible !"  said  Mr.  Stackpole.  "  It 
is  the  general  armoury,  and  all  parties  draw  from  it  to  fight 
each  other." 

"True,"  said  Mr.  Carleton, — "but  only  while  they  draw 
partially.  No  man  can  fight  the  battle  of  truth  but  in  the 
wholepanoply ;  and  no  man  so  armed  can  fight  any  other." 

••  Wnat  do  you  mean,  sir  1" 

"i  mean  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  riddle,  neither  inconsisli 
ent  with  itself;  but  if  you  take  off  one  leg  of  a  pair  of  oom 
passes  the  measuring  power  is  gone." 
VOL.  IL  "• 
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"But  Mr.  Carleton,  sir,"  nid  Mrs.  Evelyn,— "do  yo« 
think  that  reading  the  I  ible  b  calculated  to  give  one  gloomy 
ideas  of  the  future  r 

^'By  no  means,"  he  said  with  one  of  those  meaning, 
fraught  smiles^ — "but  is  it  safe,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  in  such  a 
matter,  to  venture  a  single  grasp  of  hope  without  the  direct 
warrant  of  God's  word  1" 

"Well,  sir r 

"  Well  ma'am, — that  says,  *  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall 
die.' " 

"  That  disposes  of  the  whole  matter  comfuriably  at  once,** 
said  Mr.  Stackpole. 

"  But  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, — "that  doesn't  stand  alone 
— the  Bible  everywhere  sp^s  of  the  fulness  and  fret^ess 
of  Christ's  salvation  ?" 

"  Full  and  free  as  it  can  possibly  be,"  he  answered  with 
something  of  a  sad  expression  of  countenance ; — "  but,  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  never  offered  out  with  conditions,^ 

"  What  conditions  ?"  said  Mr.  Stackpole  hastily. 

"  I  recommend  you  to  look  for  them^  sir,"  answered  Mr. 
Carleton,  mvely ; — "they  should  not  be  unknown  to  a 
wise  man. 

"  Then  you  would  leave  mankind  ridden  by  thU  night- 
mare of  fear  1— or  what  is  your  remedy  1" 

"  There  is  a  remedy,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  with  that  di- 
lating and  darkening  eye  which  shewed  him  deeply  engaged 
in  what  he  was  thinking  about ; — "  it  is  not  miiie.  W  hen 
men  feel  themselves  lost  and  are  willing  to  be  Mved  in  Grod's 
way,  then  the  breach  is  made  up — then  hope  can  look  across 
the  gap  and  see  its  best  home  and  its  best  friend  on  the 
other  side — then  &ith  lays  hold  on  forgiveness  and  trem- 
bling is  done — ^then,  sin  being  pardoned,  the  sting  of  death 
is  taken  away  and  the  fear  of  death  is  no  more,  for  it  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory.  But  men  will  not  apply  to  a 
physician  while  they  tlunk  themselves  well;  and  people 
will  not  seek  the  sweet  way  of  safety  by  C^st  till  they 
know  there  is  no  other ;  and  so,  do  you  see,  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
that  when  the  gentleman  you  were  speaking  of  sought  to- 
day to  persuade  his  hearers  that  they  were  poorer  tha^  they 
thought  they  were,  he  was  but  taking  the  surest  way  to  bring 
them  to  be  nuule  richer  than  they  ever  dreamed." 


TlMffe  was  a  power  of  gentle  earneetnees  in  fas  eje  thai 
Mrs.  Evelyn  could  not  answer;  her  look  fell  as  that  of 
CkMisUnce  had  done,  and  there  was  a  moment's  silence. 

Thorn  had  kept  quiet,  for  two  reasons — that  he  mighl 
not  Jisplease  Fleda,  and  that  he  might  watch  her.  8he 
had  left  her  work,  and  turning  half  round  from  the  table 
ImmI  listened  intently  to  the  conversation,  towards  the  last 
very  forgetful  that  there  might  be  anybody  to  observe  her, 
— ^with  eyee  iixed,  and  cheeks  flushing,  and  the  corners  of 
the  mouth  just  indicating  delight, — ^till  the  silence  fell ;  and 
then  she  turned  round  to  the  table  and  took  up  her  worsted- 
work.  But  the  lips  were  quite  grave  now,  and  Thorn's 
keen  eyes  disoemed  that  upon  one  or  two  of  the  artificial 
roses  there  lay  two  or  three  very  natural  drops. 

''  Mr.  Girleton,"  said  Edith,  *'  what  makes  you  talk  such 
sober  things  1 — ^you  have  set  Miss  Ringgan  to  crying." 

'*  Mr.  Gftrleton  could  not  be  better  pleased  than  at  such 
a  tribute  to  his^loquence,"  said  Mr.  Thorn  with  a  saturnine 
expression. 

'^  Smiles  are  common  things,''  said  Mr.  Stackpole  a  little 
maliciously ;  ^'  but  any  num  may  be  flattered  to  find  his 
words  drop  diamonds." 

^  Fleda  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  with  that  trembling 
tone  of  concealed  ecstasy  which  always  set  every  one  of 
Fleda's  nerves  a  jarring, — **you  may  tell  the  gentlemen 
that  they  do  not  always  know  when  they  are  nuiking  an 
unfelicitous  compliment — I  never  read  what  poets  say 
about  *  briny  drops'  and  *  salt  tears'  without  imagining  the 
heroine  immediately  to  be  something  like  Lot's  wife.' 

'*  Nobody  said  anything  about  briny  drops,  mamma,** 
•aid  Edith.     ", Why  there's  Florence !— " 

Her  entrance  made  a  little  bustle,  which  Fleda  wae  very 
glad  of  Unkind ! — She  was  trembling  again  in  every  fin- 
ger. She  bent  down  over  her  canvass  and  worked  away  as 
hard  as  she  could.  That  did  not  hinder  her  becoming  aware 
presently  that  Mr.  Carleton  was  standing  close  beside  her. 

•"Are  you  not  trying  your  eyes  1"  said  he. 

The  words  were  nothing,  but  the  tone  was  a  great  deal ; 
there  was  a  kind  of  quiet  intelligence  in  it.  Fleda  looked 
tp,  and  something  in  the  clear  steady  self-reliant  eye  she 
met  wrought  an  instant  change  in  her  feeling.    She  met  it 
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%  moment  and  then  looked  at  her  work  again  with  servet 
quieted. 

^  Cannot  I  persuade  them  to  be  of  mj  mind?"  said  Mr 
Carleton,  bending  down  a  little  nearer  to  their  8{^iere  of 
action. 

^^  Mr.  Carleton  is  unreasonable,  to  require  more  testimo- 
ny of  that  this  evening,"  said  Mr.  Thorn; — ^^his  own  must 
have  been  ill  employ^." 

Fleda  did  not  look  up,  but  the  absolute  quietness  of  Mr. 
Carleton's  manner  could  be  felt ;  she  felt  it,  almost  witii 
sympathetic  pain.  Thorn  immediately  left  them  and  took 
leave. 

^  What  are  you  searching  for  in  the  papers,  Mr.  Carie. 
ton  ?"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  presently  oominff  up  to  them. 

"  I  was  looking  for  the  steamers,  Mrs.  Evelyn." 

"  How  soon  do  you  think  of  bidding  us  good-bye  f 

"I  do  not  know,  ma'am,"  he  answered  ooolly — ^"I  ezped 
my  mother." 

Mrs.  Evelyn  walked  back  to  her  sofa. 

But  in  the  space  of  two  minutes  she  came  over  to  the 
centre-table  again,  with  an  open  magaiine  in  her  hand. 

"  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  the  lady,  "  you  must  read  this  for 
me  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it,  will  you  sir  1  I  have 
been  shewing  it  to  Mr.  Stackpole  and  he  can't  see  any 
beauty  in  it,  and  I  tell  him  it  is  his  &ult  and  there  is  some 
serious  Mrant  in  his  composition.  Now  I  want  to  know 
what  you  will  say  to  it." 

*^Xn  arbiter,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  should  be  chosen  by  both 
parties." 

*'R»Ed  it  and  tell  me  what  you  think!"  repeated  the 
lady,  walking  away  to  leave  him  opportunity.  Mr.  Carle> 
ton  looked  it  over. 

*'That  is  somethmg  pretty,"  he  said  putting  it  before 
Fleda.     Mrs.  Evelyn  was  stUl  at  a  distance. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  print  for  trying  the  eyes  V 
said  Fleda  laughing  as  she  took  it.  But  he  noticed  that  hw 
colour  rose  a  little. 

"How  do  you  like  it?" 

"I  like  it,^pretty  well,"  said  Fleda  rather  hesitatingly. 

"You  have  seen  it  before?" 

"  Why  *?"  Fleda  said,  with  a  look  up  at  htm  at  once  a 
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little  startled  and  a  little  ourioua ; — *'  what  makea  y<m  lay 

**  Because — ^pardon  me — ^you  did  not  read  it" 

^  Oh,"  said  fleda  laaghinf,  but  colooring  at  the  same 
time  very  frankly,  *4  can  tell  how  I  like  some  things  with- 
out reading  them  very  careAilly.' 

Mr.  Carleton  looked  at  her,  and  then  took  the  magazine 
again. 

"  What  have  you  there,  Mr.  Carleton  T  said  Florence. 

*'  A  piece  of  English  on  which  I  was  asking  this  lady's 
opinion,  Miss  Evelyn." 

"  Now  Mr.  Carleton !"  exclaimed  Constance  jumping  up, 
— ^^I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  decide  a  quarrel  between 
Fleda  and  me  about  a  point  of  English" — 

**  Hush,  Constance !"  said  her  mother, — *'  I  want  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Carleton — ^Mr.  Carleton,  how  do  you  like  iti" 

"  Like  what,  mamma?"  said  Florence. 

'*  A  piece  1  gave  Mr.  Carleton  to  read.  Mr.  Carleton, 
tell  me  how  you  like  it,  sir." 

^  But  what  is  it,  mamma  ?" 

"  A  piece  of  poetry  in  an  old  Excelsior — '  The  Spirit 
of  the  Fireside'.  Mr.  Carleton,  won't  you  read  it  aloud, 
and  let  us  all  hear — ^but  tell  me  first  what  you  think  of 
it." 

^  It  has  pleased  me  particularly,  Mrs.  Evelyn." 

**  Mr.  Stackpole  says  he  does  not  understand  it,  sir." 

"Fanciful,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole,— " it's  a  little  fenciftd— . 
and  I  can't  quite  make  out  what  the  fancy  is." 

"  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  many  good  things  before 
not  to  be  prized,  Mr.  Stackpole,"  said  the  lady  fbnnUy. 

"  True  ma'am,"  said  that  gentleman  rubbing  his  diin«> 
"  and  the  converse  is  also  true  unfortunately, — and  with  a 
much  wider  application." 

"  There  is  a  peculiarity  of  mental  development  or  train* 
ing,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  '^  which  must  fail  of  pleasing  many 
minds  because  of  their  wanting  the  oorresponding  key  of 
nature  or  experienced  Some  literature  has  a  hidden  free- 
masonry of  its  own." 

"  Very  hidden  indeed !"  said  Mr.  Stackpole ;— "  the  doud 
is  so  thick  that  I  can't  see  the  electricity  i" 

"  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  laughing,  "I  take  that 
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remark  ae  a  complimeBt,  dr — ^I  have  always  ap|»w»ated 
that  writer's  pieces — I  enjoy  them  very  mudi." 

"*  Well  won't  jou  please  read  it,  Mr.  CarletonT  said 
Florence,  ^  and  let  us  know  what  we  are  talking  aboat.'' 

Mr.  Garleton  obeyed,  standing  where  he  was  by  the 
eentro- table. 

<*B7  the  old  heartliBtone  %  Spirit  dweDa» 
The  child  of  bygone  yearn. — 
He  lieth  hid  the  stonee  amia, 
And  liveth  on  ■milee  and  tean. 

*'  Bat  when  the  night  is  drawing  on, 
And  the  Hre  barns  clear  and  bri|pit| 
He  Cometh  oat  and  walketh  aboot, 
In  the  pleasant  grave  twilight. 

**He  goeth  round  on  tiptoe  soft, 
And  soanneth  dose  each  fiice : 
If  one  in  the  room  be  sank  in  gfooni, 
By  him  he  taketh  his  place. 

**  And  then  with  fingers  cool  and  soft, 
(Their  tooch  who  does  not  know) 
With  water  brought  fh>m  the  well  of  Thoqfht^ 
That  was  dug  long  years  ago, 

'*  He  layoth  his  hand  on  the  weary  eyes,— 
They  are  closed  and  qaiet  now ; — 
And  he  wipeth  awav  the  dust  of  the  day 
Which  had  settled  on  the  brow. 

'*  And  gently  then  he  walketh  away 
And  sitB  in  the  comer  chair; 
And  the  closed  eyes  swim — it  seemeth  to  Mn 
The  form  that  once  sat  there. 

^  And  whispered  words  of  comfort  and  lore 
Pan  sweet  on  the  ear  of  sorrow ; — 
*  Why  weepest  thoa  t— thou  art  troubled  aew, 
But  there  cometh  a  bright  to-morrow. 

^ '  We  too  have  passed  over  life>  wild  itrearn 
In  a  frail  and  shattered  boat, 
Bat  the  pilot  was  sure— and  we  sailed  seonre 
When  we  seemed  but  scarce  afloat. 

**  *  Though  tossed  by  the  rage  of  waves  and  wind, 
The  bark  held  together  sdll.— 
One  arm  was  strong— it  bore  us  abng, 
And  has  saved  from  every  ill.* 

^  The  Spirit  ratams  to  his  hiding-pUce, 
But  his  words  iiave  been  like  balm. 
The  big  tears  start— but  the  fluttering  heart 
Is  soothed  and  softened  and  calm." 
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TremerolMr  that,^'  said  Florence ; — ^  it  is  beavtifuL  * 

"Who'?  the  writer?"  said  Mr.  Stackpole. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, — "  it  is  signed  *  Hugh 
"—there  have  been  a  good  many  of  his  pieces  in  Uie  Excelsioi 
fi>r  a  year  past — and  all  of  them  pretty." 

"Hugh!''  exclaimed  Edith  springing  forward, — "thats 
the  one  that  wrote  the  Chestnuts ! — Fleda,  won't  you  read 
Mr.  Carleton  the  Chestnuts  ?" 

"  Why  no,  Edith,  1  think  not." 

"  Ah  do !  I  like  it  so  much,  and  I  want  him  to  hear  it, — 
and  you  know  mamma  says  they're  all  pretty.  Won't  you  1" 

"  My  dear  Edith,  you  have  heard  it  once  already  to-day." 

"  But  I  want  you  to  read  it  for  me  again." 

"  Let  me  have  it,  Miss  Edith,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  smiling, 
— "  I  will  read  it  for  you." 

"Ah  but  it  would  be  twice  as  good  if  you  could  hear  hef 
read  it,"  said  Edith,  fluttering  over  the  leaves  of  the  maga- 
Eine, — "she  reads  it  so  well.     It's  so  funny — about  the 
oofiee  and  buckwheat  cakes." 
^  "  What  is  that  Edith  ?"  said  her  mother. 

"Something  Mr.  Carleton  is  going  to  read  for  me, 
mamma." 

"  Don't  you  trouble  Mr.  Carleton." 

"  It  won't  trouble  him,  mamma — ^he  promised  of  his  own 
accord." 

"  Let  us  all  have  the  benefit  of  it,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  thrj 
lady. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Fleda's  politeness  utterly 
deserted  her  during  the  reading  of  both  this  piece  and  the 
last.  She  as  near  as  possible  turned  her  back  upon  the 
reader. 

«  Manil  J  Miiff  the  oricketi  forth 
One  fiur  October  night ; — 
And  the  etars  looked  down,  and  the  nortlMm  orown 
Oave  it8  strange  fantastic  light. 

'*  A  nipping  froet  was  in  the  air, 
On  lowers  and  gp-ase  it  fell : 
And  the  leaves  were  still  on  the  eastern  bill 
As  if  toached  by  a  fairy  spell. 

**To  the  very  top  of  the  tall  nut-trees 
The  frost-kinff  teemed  to  ride ; 
With  Ilia  wand  he  stirs  the  chestn>it  boi% 
And  stmight  they  are  opened  wide. 
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**  And  squlrrdfl  and  children  toMther  drMHB 
Of  the  ooming  winter's  hoara ; 
And  many,  I  ween,  are  the  ohestnnts  seen 
In  hole  or  in  garret  stored. 

**The  children  are  sleeping  in  feather-beds — 
Poor  Ban  in  his  moss^  nest, — 
Et  oonrts  repose  with  his  tail  on  his  nose, 
On  the  others  warm  Uankets  TBSt«. 

^  Late  in  the  morning  the  son  gets  np 
From  behind  the  village  spire ; 
And  the  children  dream,  that  the  first  red  gleam 
Is  tiie  ohestnat  trees  on  fire  I 

••  The  sanirrel  had  on  when  he  first  awoke 
All  toe  clothing  he  could  command  ; 
And  his  breakftst  was  light — he  just  took  a  Uto 
Of  an  acorn  that  lay  at  hand ; 

^  And  then  he  was  off  to  the  trees  to  work  ;^ 
While  the  children  some  time  it  takes 
To  dross  and  to  eat  what  ihey  think  meet 
Of  coffee  and  buckwheat  cakes. 

"  The  sparkling  frost  when  they  first  go  out, 
Lies  thick  upon  all  around : 
And  earth  and  grass,  as  they  onward  pass, 
Give  a  pleasant  crackling  sound. 

**  *0  there  is  a  heap  of  chestnuts,  see  1' 
Cried  the  youngest  of  the  train ; 
For  they  came  to  a  stone  where  the  squirrel  hau  tliuWB 
What  he  meant  to  pick  up  again. 

••  And  two  bright  eyes  firom  the  tree  overhead, 
Looked  down  at  the  open  bag 
Where  the  nuts  went  in— and  eo  to  begin, 
Almost  made  ^is  courage  flag. 

"Away  on  the  lull,  outside  the  wood, 
Three  ^ant  trees  there  stand; 
And  the  chestnuts  bright  th&t  hang  in  sight, 
Are  eyed  by  the  youthftd  band. 

**  And  one  of  their  number  climbs  the  tree, 
And  passes  ftt)m  bough  to  bough, — 
And  the  children  run— for  with  pelting  flat 
The  nuts  fall  thickly  now. 

••Some  of  the  burs  are  sUll  shut  tight,— 
Some  open  with  chestnuts  three,— 
And  some  nuts  fi&ll  with  no  burs  at  all— 
Smooth,  shiny,  as  nuts  should  be. 

••O  who  can  tell  what  fhn  it  was 
To  see  the  prickly  shower ! 
To  feel  what  a  whack  on  head  or  baok, 
Was  within  a  chestnut's  power!— 


**  t<o  nm  bei  «aih  the  BhAking  tree, 
And  then  to  scamper  away ; 
And  with  laughing  shout  to  danoe  about 
The  grass  where  the  ohestnntB  lay. 

•*  With  flowing  dresses,  and  blowing  hair, 
And  eyes  that  no  shadow  knew,— 
like  the  growing  light  of  a  morning  bright* 
The  dawn  of  the  sammor  blue  I 

**  The  work  was  ended— the  trees  were  stripped* 
The  obildrep  were  *  tired  of  play.' 
And  they  forgot  (bat  the  sqniirel  did  not) 
The  wrong  they  had  done  that  day." 

Whether  it  was  from  the  reader's  enjoyment  or  good 
givuiff  of  these  lines,  or  from  Edith's  delight  in  them,  he 
was  frequently  interrupted  with  hursts  of  laughter. 

^^  I  can  understand  Ma/,"  said  Mr.  Staokpole,  **  without 
any  difficulty." 

**You  are  not  lost  in  the  mysteries  of  chestnuting  in 
open  daylight,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

^^Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Edith,  "wouldn't  you  have  taken 
the  squirrel's  chestnuts  1" 

"  I  helieve  I  should,  Miss  Edith,— if  I  had  not  heen  hhi- 
dercd." 

"  But  what  would  have  hindered  you  ?  don't  you  think 
it  was  right?" 

"  Ask  your  friend  Miss  Ringgan  what  she  thinks  of  it," 
■aid  he  smiling. 

"  Now  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Constanoe  as  he  threw  down 
the  magazine,  "  will  you  decide  that  ^int  of  English  he* 
tween  Miss  Ringgan  and  me?" 

''  I  should  like  to  hear  the  pleadings  on  hoth  sides,  Miss 
Constance." 

"  Well  Fleda  will  you  agree  to  suhmit  it  to  Mr.  Oftrle> 
ton?" 

*'  I  must  know  hy  what  standards  Mr.  Carleton  will  he 
guided  before  I  agree  to  any  such  thing,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Standard^ !  but  aren't  you  going  to  trust  anybody  in 
anything  without  knowing  what  standards  they  go  by  1 

"  Would  that  be  a  safe  rule  to  follow  in  general?"  said 
Fleda  smiling. 

**  You  won't  be  a  true  woman  if  you  don't  follow  i^ 

VOL.  n.  " 
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sooner  or  later,  my  dear  Fleda,"  said  Mrs.  Ef  dyn.  ^  Evei^ 
woman  must." 

"  The  later  the  better  ma'am,  I  camiot  help  thinking." 

"  You  will  change  your  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  com- 
placently. 

**  Mamma's  notions,  Mr,  Stackpole,  would  satisfy  any 
man's  pride,  when  she  is  expatiating  upon  the  subject  of 
woman's  dependence,"  said  Florence. 

*'  The  dependence  of  affection,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn.  "  Of 
course !  It^s  their  lot.  Affection  always  leads  a  true 
woman  to  merge  her  separate  judgment,  on  anything,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  beloved  object. 

**Ay  "  said  Fleda  laughing,— ^"  suppose  her  affection  is 
wasted  on  an  object  that  has  none  ?" 

"  My  dear  Fleda !"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  with  a  funny  ej> 
pression, — "that  can  never  be,  you  know — don't  you  r^ 
member  what  your  favourite  Longfellow  says — '  affection 
never  is  wasted  V — Florence,  my  love,  just  hand  mo 
*  Evangeline'  there — I  want  you  to  listen  to  it,  Mr.  Stack* 
pole — here  it  is —  . 

^Talk  not  of  wasted  affeotlon ;  affection  never  was  wasted; 

If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  wateni  returning 

Bock  to  their  eprings  shall  fill  them  full  of  ref^hment. 

That  which  the  fbautaln  sends  forth  returns  again  to  the  fountain.*  ** 

^  How  very  plain  it  is  that  was  written  by  a  msn !"  said 
Fkda. 

"  Why  1"  said  Mr.  Carleton  laughing. 

^  I  always  thought  it  was  so  exquisite !"  said  Florence. 

**  I  was  so  struciif  with  it,"  said  Constance,  ^  that  I  havs 
been  looking  ever  since  for  an  ohjeot  to  waste  my  affections 
opon." 

"  Hush,  Constance !"  said  her  mother.  ^  Don't  you  liks 
it,  Mr.  Carleton?" 

*^  I  should  like  to  hear  Miss  Ringgan's  commentary,"  said 
Mr.  Stackpole ; — "'  I  can't  anticipate  it.  I  should  have  said 
the  sentiment  was  quite  soft  and  tender  enoagh  for  a 
woman." 

"  Don't  you  agree  with  it,  Mr.  Carleton,"  repeated  Mrs, 
Evelyn. 

^*  1  beg  leave  to  second  Mr.  Stackpole's  motion,"  he  said 
smiling. 


^  Fleda  m j  dear,  you  must  explain  yoursel^-^tlio  gen- 
tlemen  are  at  a  stand." 

**  I  believe,  Mrs.  Evelyn/'  said  Fleda  smiling  and  blnsh< 
^, — *^  1  am  of  the  mind  of  the  old  woman  who  couldn'l 
b^r  to  see  anything  wasted." 

*'But  the  assertion  is  that  it  isnU  wasted,"  said  Mr. 
Stackpole. 

^ '  That  which  the  fountain  sends  forth  returns  again  to 
the  fountain,'  **  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  Yes,  to  flood  and  lay  waste  the  fair  growth  of  nature," 
said  Fleda  with  a  little  energy,  though  her  colour  rose  and 
rose  higher.  "  Did  it  -never  occur  to  you,  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
that  the  streams  wjiich  ferlilize  as  they  flow  do  but  desolate 
if  their  course  be  checked  1" 

"  But  yonr  objection  lies  only  against  the  author's  figure," 
said  Mr.  Stackpole ; — "  come  to  the  fact"    ^ 

^'  I  was  speaking  as  he  did,  sir,  of  the  &ct  under  the  figare 
— -I  did  not  mean  to  separate  them." 

Both  the  gentlemen  were  smiling,  though  with  very  dil^ 
ferent  expression. 

*'  Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Garleton,  "  the  writer  was  thinking 
of  a  gentler  and  more  diflusive  flow  of  kind  feeling,  whi(£ 
however  it  may  meet  with  barren  ground  and  raise  no  fruit 
there,  is  sure  in  due  time  to  come  back,  heaven-refined,  to 
refresh  and  replenish  its  source." 

^  Perhaps  so,"  said  Fleda  with  a  very  pleased  answering 
look, — "I  do  not  recollect  how  it  is  brought  in — I  mav 
have  answered  rather  Mrs.  Evelyn  than  Mr.  Longfellow. 

**  But  granting  that  it  is  an  error,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole, 
**•  as  you  understood  it, — what  shews  it  to  have  been  made 
by  a  man  ?" 

"  It's  utter  ignorance  of  the  subject,  sir." 

"  You  liiink  they  never  waste  their  affections  1"  said  he. 

^  By  no  means !  but  I  think  they  rarely  waste  so  much 
in  any  one  direction  as  to  leave  them  quite  impoverisdied." 

"  Mr.  Garleton,  how  do  you  bear  that,  sir  f  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn.    "  Will  yon  let  such  an  assertion  pass  unchedced  I" 

"I  would  not  if  I  could  help  it,  Mrs.  Evelyn." 

^*  That  isn't  saying  much  for  yourself,"  said  Constanoe  ;-— 
^  but  Fleda  my  dear,  where  did  yon  get  such  an  experienee 
of  waste  and  desolation  ?" 
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^'Oh,  'man  is  a  microoosm,'  jou  know,**  said  Fleda 
lightly. 

^  But  you  make  it  out  that  only  one  half  of  mankind 
can  appropriate  that  axiom,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole.  "  How 
can  a  woman  know  merCs  hearts  so  well  f 

''  On  the  principle  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part  f^ 
said  Mr.  Carleton  smiling. 

"  I'll  sleep  upon  that  before  I  give  my  opinion,"  said  Mn 
Stackpole.     "  Mrs.  Evelyn,  good-evening ! — ^ 

"  Well  Mr.  Carleton !"  said  Constance,  "  you  have  said 
a  great  deal  for  women's  minds." 

"  Some  women's  minds,"  he  said  with  a  smUe. 

**  And  some  men's  minds,"  said  Fleda.  **  I  was  spealdug 
only  in  the  general." 

Her  eye  half  unconsciously  reiterated  her  meaning  as 
she  shocks  ha^ds  with  Mr.  Carleton.  And  without  speak* 
ing  a  word  for  other  people  to  hear,  his  look  and  smile  in 
return  were  more  than  an  answer.  Fleda  sat  for  some 
time  after  he  was  gone  trying  to  think  what  it  was  in  eye 
and  lip  which  had  given  her  so  much  pleasure.  She  could 
not  make  out  anything  but  approbation, — the  look  of  loving 
approbation  that  one  gives  to  a  good  child ;  but  she  thought 
it  nad  also  something  of  that  quiet  intelligence — a  silent 
communication  of  sympathy  winch  the  others  in  company 
could  not  share. 

She  was  roused  from  her  reverie  by  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  Fleda  my  dear,  I  am  writing  to  your  aunt  Lucy — ^have 
you  any  message  to  send  7" 

"  No  Mrs.  Evelyn — ^I  wrote  myself  to-day.** 

And  she  went  back  to  her  musings. 

"I  am  writinff  about  you,  Fleda,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn 
again  in  a  few  mmutes. 

*' Giving  a  good  account,  I  hope,  ma'am,"  said  Heda 
smiling. 

'*  I  shall  tell  her  I  think  sea-breezes  have  an  unfavourable 
effect  upon  you,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn ; — "  that  I  am  afraid  you 
are  growing  pale;  and  that  you  have  clearly  expressed 
vourself  in  favour  of  a  garden  at  Queediy  rather  than  any 
lot  in  the  city— or  anywhere  else ; — so  she  had  better  send 
for  you  home  immediately." 

Fleda  tried  to  find  out  what  the  lad/  really  meant ;  but 
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Mrs.  Evelyn's  delighted  amusement  did  not  consist  with 
making  the  roattei;  very  plain.  Fleda's  questions  did  noth- 
ing but  aggravate  the  cause  of  them,  to  her  own  annoyance ; 
BO  she  was  fain  at  last  to  take  her  light  and  go  to  her  own 
room. 

She  looked  at  her  flowers  again  with  a  renewal  of  the 
first  pleasure  and  of  the  quieting  influence  the  giver  of  them 
had  exercised  over  her  that  evening ;  thought  again  how 
very  kind  it  was  of  him  to  send  them,  and  to  choose  them 
so;  how  strikingly  he  difiered  from  other  people;  ho^ 
glad  Bhe  was  to  have  seen  him  again,  and  how  more  than 
glad  that  he  was  so  happily  changed  from  his  old  self. 
And  then  from  that  change  and  the  cause  of  it,  to  those 
higher,  more  tranquilizing,  and  sweetening  influences  that 
'  own  no  kindred  with  earth's  dust  and  descend  like  the  dew 
of  heaven  to  lay  and  fertilize  it.  And  when  she  laid  her- 
self down  to  sleep  it  was  with  a  spirit  grave,  but  simply 
happy ;  every  annoyance  and  unkindness  as  unfelt  now  as 
ever  the  parching  heat  of  a  few  hours  before  when  the  start 
are  abroad. 

\OUVL  ^ 
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CHAPTER   X. 


A  HMdU  bedd«d  Idmself  under  Um  tkratlM>Id  of  «  eouiUT  hooMi 


TO  Fleda's  very  great  satisfaction  Mr.  Thora  was  not 
seen  again  for  several  days.  It  would  have  been  to  her 
very  great  comfort  too  if  he  could  have  been  permitted  to 
die  out  of  mind  as  well  as  out  of  sight ;  but  he  was  brought 
up  before  her  "  lots  of  times,"  till  poor  Fleda  almost  felt  as 
if  she  was  really  in  the  moral  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  every  natural  growth  of  pleasure  was  so  withered  ui- 
der  the  barren  spirit  of  raillery.  Sea-breezes  were  never  so 
disagreeable  since  winds  blew;  and  nervous  and  fidgety 
again  whenever  Mr.  Carleton  was  present,  Fleda  retreated 
to  her  work  and  the  table  and  withdrew  herself  a^  much  as 
she  could  from  notice  and  conversation ;  feeling  humbled, — 
feeling  sorry  and  vexed  and  ashamed,  that  such  ideas  should 
have  been  put  into  her  head,  the  absurdity  of  which,  she 
ihought,  was  only  equalled  by  their  needlessness.  "  As 
much  as  she  could^'  she  withdrew;  but  that  was  not  en- 
tirely ;  now  and  then  interest  made  her  forget  herself,  and 
quitting  her  needle  she  would  give  eyes  and  attention  to  the 
principal  speaker  as  frankly  as  he  could  have  desired.  Bad 
weather  and  bad  roads  for  those  days  put  riding  out  of  the 
question. 

One  morning  she  was  called  down  to  see  a  gentleman, 
and  came  eschewing  in  advance  the  expected  image  of  Mr. 
Thorn.     It  was  a  very  different  person. 

"Charlton  Rossitur!  My  dear  Charlton,  how  do  you 
do  ?     Where  did  you  come  from  ?" 

^  You  had  better  ask  me  what  I  have  come  for,"  be  Mud 
Uughing  as  he  shook  hands  with  her. 

"  What  have  you  come  for  1" 
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*  To  carry  you  home.** 

"^ Home!"  said  FledA. 

^  I  am  going  up  there  for  a  day  or  two,  and  mamma 
wrote  me  1  had  better  act  as  your  escort,  which  of  course  I 
am  most  willing  to  do.    See  what  mamma  says  to  you." 

^  When  are  you  going,  Charlton  1"  said  Fleda  as  she 
broke  the  seal  of  the  note  he  gave  her. 

"  To-morrow  morning." 

'^  That  is  too  sudden  a  notice,  Capt.  Rossitur,"  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn.  "  Fleda  will  hurry  herself  out  of  her  colour,  and 
then  your  mother  will  say  there  is  something  in  sea-breexes 
that  isn't  good  for  her ;  and  then  she  will  never  trust  hei 
within  reach  of  them  again, — which  I  am  sure  Miss  Ringga*. 
would  be  sorry  for." 

Fleda  took  her  note  to  the  window,  half  angry  with  her- 
self  that  a  kind  of  banter  in  which  certainly  there  was  very 
little  wit  should  have  power  enough  to  disturb  her.  But 
though  the  shafl  might  be  a  slight  one  it  was  winged  with  a 
will ;  the- intensity  of  Mrs.  Evelyn's  enjoyment  in  her  own 
mischief  gave  it  all  the  force  that  was  wanting.  Fleda's 
head  was  in  confusion ;  she  read  her  aunt's  note  three  times 
over  before  she  had  made  up  her  mind  on  any  point  respect* 
ingit. 

"My  Dearest  Fleda, 

Chf-rlton  is  coming  home  for  a  day  or  two — ^hadn't  you 
better  take  the  opportunity  to  return  with  him  ?  I  feel  as 
if  you  had  been  long  away,  my  dear  child — don't  you  &el 
so  too  ]  Your  uncle  is  very  desirous  of  seeing  you ;  and  as 
for  Hugh  and  me  we  are  but  half  ourselves.  1  would  not 
stUl  say  a  word  about  your  coming  home  if  it  were  for  your 
good  to  stay ;  but  I  fancy  from  something  in  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn's  letter  that  Queechy  air  will  by  this  time  do  you  good 
again ;  and  opportunities  of  making  the  journey  are  vecy 
uncertain.  My  heart  has  grown  lighter  since  I  gave  it 
leave  to  expect  you.     Yours,  my  darling,  L.  R, 

"P.S.  I  will  write  to  Mrs.  E.  soon." 

"  What  string  has  pulled  these  wires  that  are  twitching 
ue  home  1"  thought  Fleda,  as  her  eyes  went  over  and  over 
the  words  which  the  feeling  of  the  lines  of  her  face  would  al  yn» 
have  told  her  were  unwelcome.     And  why  unwelcome  I— 
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'  One  likes  to  be  moved  hy  fiur  means  and  not  bj  foul,"  was 
the  immediate  answer.  ^And  besides,  it  is  yery  disagree* 
able  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  Whenever,  in  any  matter 
of  my  stayinff  or  going,  did  aunt  Lucy  have  any  wish  but 
my  pleasure  V*  "h  leda  mused  a  little  while ;  and  thai  with 
a  perfect  understanding  of  the  machinery  that  had  been  at 
work,  though  an  extremely  vague  and  repulsed  notion  of 
the  spring  Uiat  had  moved  it,  she  came  quietly  out  from  her 
window  and  told  Charlton  she  would  go  with  him. 

"But  not  to-morrow  1"  said  Mrs,  Evelyn  composedly. 
**  You  will  not  hurry  her  off  so  soon  as  that,  Capt.  Ros- 
siturT 

"  Furloughs  are  the  stubbomest  things  in  the  world,  Mrs. 
Evelyn ;  there  is  no  spirit  of  accommodation  about  them. 
Mine  lies  between  to-morrow  morning  and  one  other  morn- 
ing some  two  days  thereafter ;  and  you  might  as  soon  per* 
simde  Atlas  to  change  his  place.  Will  you  be  ready, 
coz?" 

"I  will  be  ready,"  said  Fleda;  and  her  cousin  de 
parted. 

"Now  my  dear  Fleda,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  but  it  was 
with  that  funny  &ce,  as  she  saw  Fleda  standing  thought- 
fully before  the  fire, — "  you  must  be  very  carefid  in  getting 
your  things  together — ^" 

"Why,  Mrs.  Evelyn?" 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  leave  something  behind  you,  my 
love." 

"  I  will  take  care  of  that,  ma'am,  and  that  I  may  I  will 
go  and  see  about  it  at  once." 

Very  busy  till  dinner-time ;  she  would  not  let  herself 
stop  to  think  about  anything.  At  dinner  Mr.  Evelyn 
openly  expressed  his  regrets  for  her  going  and  his  earnest 
wishes  that  she  would  at  least  stay  till  £e  holidays  were 
over. 

"  Don't  you  know  Fleda  better,  papa,"  said  Florence, 
"  than  to  try  to  make  her  alter  her  mind  1  When  she  says 
a  thing  is  determined  upon,  I  know  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  to  submit,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  you  can." 

^  I  tried  to  make  Capt  Rossitur  leave  her  a  little  longer," 
said  Mrs.  Evelyn ;  "  but  he  says  furloughs  are  immove^le, 
%nd  his  begins  to-morrow  morning — so  he  was  immoveabls 
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loo.  I  shonld  keep  her  notwitbstftnding,  though,  if  her  aunt 
Lacy  hadn't  sent  for  her." 

^  Well  see  what  she  wants,  and  oome  back  again,''  said 
Mr.  Evelyn. 

^  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Eleda  smiling  gratefuUy,^^  1 
think  not  this  winter." 

"There  are  two  or  three  of  my  friends  that  will  be  con- 
foundedly taken  aback,"  said  Mr.  Evelyn,  carefully  helping 
himself  to  gravy. 

"  I  expect  that  an  immediate  depopulation  of  New  York 
will  commence,"  said  Constance, — "and  go  on  till  the 
heights  about  Queechy  are  all  thickly  settled  with  elegant 
country-seats, — ^which  is  the  conventional  term  for  a  species 
of  mouse-trap !" 

"  Hush,  you  ba^age  !"  said  her  &ther.  "  Fleda,  I  wish 
you  could  spare  her  a  little  of  your  common-sense,  to  go 
through  the  world  with." 

"  Papa  thinks,  you  see,  my  dear,  that  you  have  mort 
than  enotigh — which  is  not  perhaps  precisely  the  compli- 
ment he  intended." 

"  I  take  the  full  benefit  of  his  and  yours,"  said  Fleda 
smiling. 

After  dinner  she  had  just  time  to  run  down  to  the  library 
to  bid  Dr.  Gregory  good-bye ;  her  last  walk  in  the  dty.  It 
wasn't  a  walk  she  enjoyed  much. 

"  Going  to-morrow,"  said  he.  "  Why  I  am  going  to  Bos- 
ton in  a  week — you  had  better  stay  and  go  with  me." 

"I  can't  now,  uncle  Orrin — I  am  dislodged — and  you 
know  there  is  nothing  to  do  then  but  to  go." 

**  Come  and  stay  with  me  till  next  week." 

But  Fleda  said  it  was  best  not,  and  went  home  to  finish 
her  preparations. 

She  had  no  chance  till  late,  for  several  gentlemen  spent 
the  evening  with  them.  Mr.  Carleton  was  there  part  of  the 
time,  but  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  go ;  and  Fleda  could 
not  find  an  opportunity  to  say  that  she  should  not  see  him 
again.  Her  timidity  would  not  allow  her  to  make  one. 
But  it  grieved  her. 

At  last  she  escaped  to  her  own  room,  where  most  of  her 
packing  was  still  to  do.  By  the  time  half  the  floor  and  all 
the  bed  was  strewn  with  neat-looking  piles  of  things,  the 
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Tarieties  of  her  modest  wardrobe,  Florence  and  ConstaDetf 
carae  in  to  see  and  talk  with  her,  and  sat  down  on  the  floof 
too ;  partly  perhaps  because  the  chairs  were  all  bespoken 
in  the  service  of  boxes  and  baskets,  and  partly  to  follow 
what  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  style  of  things. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  has  become  of  Mr.  Thorn  f  said 
Constance.  "I  have  a  presentiment  that  you  will  find  him 
cracking  Euits  sociably  with  Mr.  Rossitur  or  drinking  one  of 
aunt  Lucy's  excellent  cups  of  coffee — ^in  comfortable  ex-' 
pectation  of  your  return." 

"  If  I  thought  that  I  should  stay  here,"  said  Fleda.  "  My 
dear,  those  were  my  cups  of  coffee !" 

'^  I  wish  I  could  make  you  think  it  then,"  said  Constance. 

"  But  you  are  glad  to  go  home,  aren't  you,  Fleda,"  said 
Florence. 

"  She  isn't  I"  said  her  sister.  "  She  knows  mamma  con- 
templates making  a  grand  entertamment  of  all  the  Jews  as 
soon  as  she  is  gone.  *  What  doe*  mamma  mean  by  that, 
Fleda  1 — ^I  observe  you  comprehend  her  with  most  invariable 
quickness." 

'4  should  be  puzzled  to  explain  all  that  your  mother 
means,"  said  Fleda  gently,  as  she  went  on  bestowing  her 
things  in  the  trunk.  '^  No — I  am  not  particularly  glad  to 
go  home — but  I  fancy  it  is  time.  I  am  afraid  I  have  grown 
too  accustomed  to  your  luxury  of  life  and  want  knocking 
about  to  harden  me  a  little." 

"  Harden  you !"  said  Constance.  "  My  dear  Fleda,  you 
are  under  a  delusion^  Why  should  any  one  go  through  an 
indurating  process? — will  you  inform  mel" 

"  I  don^t  say  that  every  one  should,"  said  Fleda, — ^*'  but 
isn't  it  well  for  those  whose  lot  does  not  lie  among  sofl 
things?" 

There  was  extreme  sweetness  and  a  toudiing  insinuation 
in  her  manner,  and  both  the  young  ladies  were  silent  for 
some  time  thereafter,  watching  somewhat  wistfully  the  gentle 
hands  and  fiice  that  were  so  quietly  busy ;  till  the  room  was 
cleared  again  and  looked  remarkably  empty  with  Fleda's 
trunk  standing  in  the  middle  of  it.  And  d^en  reminding 
Aem  that  she  wanted  some  sleep  to  fit  her  for  Jie  harden* 
ing  procesB  and  must  therefore  send  them  away,  aha  was 
left  akac. 


One  tbing  Fieda  had  put  off  till  then— Oie  oare  of  h«i 
bunch  of  flowers,  lliey  were  beautiful  still  They  had 
given  her  a  Tery  great  deal  of  pleasure;  and  she  was  de^^ 
tennined  they  should  be  1^  to  no  servant's  hands  to  be 
flung  into  the  street.  If  it  had  been  summer  she  was  sure 
she  could  have  got  buds  from  them ;  as  it  was,  perhaps  she 
might  strike  some  cuttings;  at  all  events  they  should  go 
home  with  her.  So  carefully  taking  them  out  of  the  water 
and  wrapping  the  ends  in  some  fresh  earth  she  had  got  that 
very  aflemoon  from  her  uncle's  garden,  Fleda  b^towed 
them  in  the  comer  of  her  trunk  that  she  had  left  for  them, 
and  went  to  bed,  feeling  weary  in  body,  and  in  mind  to  the 
last  degree  quiet. 

In  the  same  mind  and  mood  she  reached  Queechy  the  next 
aflemoon.  It  was  a  little  before  January — just  the  same 
time  that  she  had  come  home  last  year.  As  then,  it  was  a 
bright  day,  and  the  country  was  again  covered  thick  with  the 
unspotted  snow ;  but  Fleda  forgot  to  think  how  bright  and 
fresh  it  was.  Somehow  she  did  not  feel  this  time  quite  so 
glad  to  find  herself  there.  It  had  never  occurred  to  her  so 
strongly  before  that  Queechy  could  want  anything. 

This  feeling  flew  away  before  the  first  glimpse  of  her 
aunt's  smile,  and  for  half  an  hour  after  Fl^  would  have 
certified  that  Queechy  wanted  nothing.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  came  in  Mr.  Rossitur.  His  greeting  of  Charlton  was 
sufficiently  unmarked ;  but  eye  and  lip  wakened  when  he 
turned  to  Fleda. 

^  My  dear  child,"  he  said,  holding  her  fiioe  in  both  hi^ 
hands, — "  how  lovely  you  have  grown !" 

**  That's  only  becaoise  you  have  forgotten  her,  fitther,"  said 
Hugh  laughing. 

It  was  a  very  lovely  face  just  then.  Mr.  Rossitur  gazed 
Into  it  a  moment  and  again  kissed  first  one  cheek  and  then 
the  other,  and  then  suddenly  withdrew  his  hands  and  tumod 
away,  with  an  air — Fleda  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  it 
— an  air  that  strack  her  with  an  immediate  feelii^  of  pain ; 
somewhat  as  if  for  some  cause  or  other  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  her  or  her  loneliness.  And  she  needed  not  to  see 
him  walk  the  room  for  three  minutes  to  knew  that  Michi- 
gan agencies  had  done  nothing  to  lighten  his  brow  or  un« 
tloud  his  character.    If  this  had  wanted  oonfirmatlon  Fleda 
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would  have  found  it  in  her  aunt's  ftoe.  Slie  soon  disoovered, 
even  in  the  oourse  of  the  pleasant  talkative  hours  before 
supper,  ^t  it  was  not  brightened  as  she  had  expected  to 
find  it  by  her  uncle's  coming  home ;  and  her  ears  now  caught 
painfoily  the  occasional  long  breath,  but  half  smotheied, 
which  told  of  a  burden  upon  the  heart  but  half  concealed. 
Fleda  supposed  that  Mr.  Rossitur's  business  affidrs  at  the 
West  must  have  disappointed  him ;  and  resolved  not  to  re- 
member that  Michigan  was  in  the  map  of  North  America. 

Still  they  talked  on,  through  the  afbemoon  and  evening, 
all  of  them  except  him ;  he  was  moody  and  silent.  Fle& 
felt  the  cloud  overshadow  sadly  her  own  gayety;  but  Mrs. 
Kossitur  and  Hugh  were  accustomed  to  it,  and  Qiarlton 
was  much  too  tall  a  light  to  come  under  any  external  ob- 
scuration whatever.  He  was  descanting  brilliantly  upon 
the  doings  and  prospects  at  Fort  Hamilton  where  he  was 
stationed,  much  to  the  entertainment  of  his  mother  and 
brother.  Fleda  could  not  listen  to  him  while  his  father 
was  sitting  lost  in  something  not  half  so  pleasant  as  sleep 
in  the  comer  of  the  sofa.  Her  eyes  watched  him  stealthily 
till  she  could  not  bear  it  any  longer.  She  resolved  to  bring 
the  power  of  her  sunbeam  to  bear,  and  going  round  seated 
herself  on  the  so&  dose  by  him  and  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm.  He  felt  it  immediately.  The  arm  was  instantly 
drawn  away  to  be  put  round  her  and  Fleda  was  pressed 
nearer  to  his  side,  while  the  other  hand  took  hers ;  and  his 
lips  were  again  on  her  forehead. 

"And  ho.v  do  you  like  me  for  a  farmer,  unde  Rolf?" 
she  said  looking  up  at  him  laughingly,  and  then  fearing  im- 
mediately that  she  had  chosen  her  subject  ill.  Not  firom 
any  change  in  his  countenance  however, — ^that  deddedly 
brightened  up.     He  did  not  answer  at  once. 

"  My  child — ^you  make  me  ashamed  of  mankind  I" 

"  Of  the  dominant  half  of  them,  sir,  do  you  mean  1"  said 
iJSiarlton, — ^**  or  is  your  observation  a  sweeping  one?" 

"  It  would  sweep  the  greatest  part  of  the'  world  into  the 
background,  sir,"  answered  his  mther  dryly,  "  if  its  senae 
were  the  general  rule." 

'*  And  what  has  Fleda  done  to  be  such  a  besom  of  deao- 
lationl" 

Fleda's  laugh  set  everybody  else  a  going,  and  there  ' 
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immediately  more  li&  and  common  feeling  in  tbe  society 
than  had  b^  all  day.  They  all  seemed  willing  to  shake 
off  a  wei^t,  and  eren  Fleda,  in  the  endeavour  to  chase  the 
gloom  tkkt  hung  over  others,  as  it  had  often  happened,  lost 
half  of  her  own. 

^  But  still  I  am  not  answered,"  said  Charlton  when  they 
were  grave  again.  "  What  has  Fleda  done  to  put  such  a 
libel  upon  mankind  V^ 

^  You  should  call  it  a  hbel^  as  Dr.  Quackenboss  does,** 
tud  Fleda  in  a  fresh  burst, — ^  he  says  he  never  would  stand 
being  labeUed!"— 

'<  But  come  back  to  the  point,"  said  Charlton, — "  I  want 
to  know  what  is  the  label  in  this  case,  that  Fleda's  doings 
put  upon  those  of  other  people  ?" 

^  Insignificance,"  said  his  &ther  dryly. 

**  I  should  like  to  know  how  bestowed,"  said  Charlton. 

*^  Don't  enlighten  him,  uncle  Rolf,"  said  Fleda  laughing,— 
"  let  my  doings  remain  in  safe  obscurity, — ^please ! 

^  I  stand  as  a  representative  of  mankind,"  said  Qiarlton, 
^  and  I  demand  an  explanation." 

^  Look  at  what  this  slight  frame  and  delicate  nerves  have 
been  found  equal  to,  and  then  tell  me  if  the  broad  shoulders 
of  all  your  mess  would  have  borne  half  the  burden  or  their 
united  heads  accomplished  a  quarter  the  results." 

He  spoke  with  sufficient  depth  of  meaning,  though  now 
with  no  unpleasant  expression.  But  Charlton  notwi£stand 
iug  rather  gathered  himself  up. 

^*  O  unde  Rolf,"  said  Fleda  gently, — "  nerves  and  musdes 
haven't  much  to  do  wiUi  it — ^after  all  you  know  1  have  just 
served  the  place  of  a  mouth-piece.  Seth  was  the  head,  and 
good  Earl  Douglass  the  hand." 

^I  am  ashamed  of  myself  and  of  mankind,"  Mr.  Rossitur 
repeated,  '*  when  I  see  what  mere  weakness  can  do,  and  how 
proudly  valueless  strength  is  contended  to  be.  You  are 
looking,  Capt  Rossitur, — ^but  after  all  a  cap  and  plume 
really  makes  a  man  taller  only  to  the  eye." 

'*  When  I  have  flung  my  plume  in  anybody's  face,  sir," 
•aid  Charlton  rather  hotly,  ^  it  will  be  time  enough  to  throw 
it  back  again." 

Mrs.  Rossitur  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  looked  her 
remonstrance. 

VOL.  II.  ^^  " 
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^  Are  yon  glad  to  be  home  again,  dear  Fleda  1"  she  said 
turning  to  her. 

But  Fleda  was  making  some  smiling  oommunicatioiiB  tc 
her  uncle  and  did  not  seem  to  hear. 

"•  Fleda — does  it  seem  pleasant  to  be  here  again  1^ 

''  Very  pleasant,  dear  aunt  Lucy — ^though  I  haye  bad  a 
rery  pleasant  yisit  too." 

"•  On  the  whole  you  do  not  wish  you  were  at  this  moment 
driring  out  of  town  in  Mr.  Thorn's  cabriolet?''  said  her 
oonstn. 

**  Not  in  the  least,"  said  Fleda  coolly*  •*  How  did  you 
know  I  ever  did  such  a  thing  1" 

"  I  wonder  what  should  bring  Mr.  Thorn  to  Queeohy  al 
this  time  of  year,"  scad  Hugh. 

Fleda  started  at  this  confirmation  of  Constance's  words ; 
and  what  was  yery  odd,  she  could  not  get  nd  of  the  im- 
pression that  Mr.  Kossitur  had  started  too.  Perhaps  it  was 
only  her  own  nerves,  but  he  had  certainly  taken  away  the 
arm  that  was  round  her. 

*'  I  suppose  he  has  followed  Miss  Ringgan,"  said  Qiarhoa 
gravely. 

"No,"  said  Hugh,  "he  has  l^een  here  some  little  time." 

"Then  he  preened  her,  I  suppose,  to  see  and  get  the 
sleighs  in  order." 

"  He  did  not  know  I  was  coming,"  said  Fleda. 

"Didn't!" 

**  No — 1  have  not  seen  him  fi)r  seyeral  days." 

"My  dear  little  cousin,"  said  Charlton  laughing, — "you 
are  not  a  witch  in  your  own  afiairs,  whatever  you  may  be 
in  those  of  other  people." 

"Why,  Charlton r 

"  You  are  no  adept  in  the  art  of  concealment." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  conceal,"  said  Fleda.  "  How  do  yom 
know  he  is  here,  Hugh  1" 

"  I  was  anxiously  asked  the  other  day,"  said  Hugh  with 
a  slight  smile,  "  whether  you  had  come  home ;  and  then 
told  that  Mr.  Thorn  was  in  Queechy.  There  is  no  mistake 
about  it,  for  my  informant  had  actually  seen  him,  and  given 
him  the  direction  to  Mr.  Plumfield's,  for  which  be  was  in* 
quiring." 

"The  direction  to  Mr.  Plumfield's !"  said  Fleda. 
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*^  What's  your  old  friend  Mr.  Garleton  doing  in  New 
Yorkr  saidOiarlton. 

"^  Is  he  there  still  ?"  sud  Mrs.  Bossitur. 

"  Liarffe  as  life,"  answered  her  son. 

^  Which,  thoogfa  you  might  not  sappose  it,  aunt  Looy,  is 
about  the  height  of  Gapt.  Kossitur,  with — ^I  should  judge-* 
a  trifle  less  weight." 

^'  Your  eyesuire  observant !"  said  Qiarlton. 

**  Of  a  good  many  things,"  said  Fleda  lighdy. 

^  He  is  not  my  height  by  half  an  inch,"  said  CSiarlton  ;•*- 
**  I  am  just  six  feet  without  my  boots." 

^  An  excellent  height  I"  said  Fleda, — ^'^ '  your  six  feet  was 
ever  the  only  height.' " 

""  Who  said  that  V  said  Charlton. 

"  Isn't  it  enough  that  I  say  it  1" 

"  What's  he  staying  here  for  1" 

"  I  don't  know  reaUy,"  said  Fleda.  "It's  veiy  difficolt 
to  tell  what  people  do  things  £>r." 

"  Have  you  seen  mudi  of  him  1"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur. 

'^  Yes  ma'am — a  good  deal— he  was  ofl^  at  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn's." 

"  Is  he  going  to  marry  oi^  of  her  daughters  1" 

""Oh  no!"  said  Fleda  smiling,— *< he  isn't  thmking  of 
sodi  a  thing ; — not  in  America— 3  don't  know  what  he  may 
do  m  England." 

"  No !''  said  CharlUMi, — "•  I  suppose  he  would  think  him- 
self  contaminated  by  mi^cfaing  witn  any  blood  in  this  hemi- 
sphere." 

"  You  do  him  injustfee,"  said  Fleda,  ooloufing ; — **'  yo« 
do  not  know  him,  Qiarlton." 

"You  do?" 

"^  Much  better  than  that." 

"  And  he  is  not  one  of  the  most  touob-me^ioi  pieces  oT 
English  birth  and  wealth  that  ever  stood  upon  their  owv 
dignitvl" 

''  Not  at  all  r'  said  Fleda  ;—<' how  peq>le  may  be  mia. 
« udiwBtood ! — he  is  one  of  the  most  gentle  and  kind  persons 
I  ever  saw." 

"To  you!" 

"  To  everybody  diat  deserves  it." 

"  Humph !— And  not  proud  1" 
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*^  No,  not  as  you  nnderstand  it,"— rand  die  felt  it  wae 
▼eiy  difficult  to  make  him  understand  it,  as  the  disooTery 
involved  a  yeiy  ofl^nsiTe  implication ; — *^  he  is  too  fine  a 
character  to  be  proud." 

^'  That  if  arguing  in  a  cirble  with  a  Tongeanoe !"  said 
Oiarlton. 

^  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of^"  said  Fleda,  '^andi 
suppose  it  passes  for  pride  with  a  great  many  people  who 
cannot  comprehend  it---he  has  a  singular  power  of  quietly 
rebuking  wrong,  and  keeping  impertin^ice  at  a  distance- 
where  Capt.  Rossitur,  for  instance,  I  suppose,  would  throw 
his  cap  in  a  man's  fiice,  Mr.  Carleton's  mere  siloioe  would 
make  the  offender  doff  his  and  ask  pardon." 

The  manner  in  which  this  was  said  preduded  all  taking 
offence. 

^Well,"  said  Charlton  shruggmg  his  shoulders, — ^^then 
I  don't  know  what  pride  is — that's  all  !** 

''Take  care,  Capt.  Rossitur,"  said  Fleda  laughmg,— '^  I 
have  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  American  pride  before  now." 

''  Certainly !"  said  Qiarlton,  **  and  I'm  quite  willing — ^but 
it  never  reaches  quite  such  a  towering  height  on  our  side 
the  water." 

'^  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  that  may  be,"  said  Fleda, 
''  but  I  know  I  have  heard  a  lady,  an  enlight^ed,  gentle- 
tempered  American  lady,  so  called, — ^I  have  heard  her  talk 
to  a  poor  Irish  woman  with  whom  she  had  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do,  in  a  style  Uiat  moved  my  indignation — it 
stirred  my  blood ! — and  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  call 
it  out  *  All  the  blood  of  all  the  Howa^'  I  hope  would 
not  have  disgraced  itself  so." 

"  What  business  have  you  to  '  hope'  anything  about  it  t" 

*'  None— except  from  the  natural  desire  to  £d  what  one 
has  a  riffht  to  look  for.  But  indeed  I  wouldn't  take  the 
blood  of  all  the  Howards  for  any  security — ^pride  as  well 
as  high-breeding  is  a  thing  of  natural  not  adventitious  growth 
-^t  belongs  to  character,  not  circumstance." 

**  Do  you  know  that  your  fiivourite  Mr.  Carleton  b  neariy 
connected  with  those  same  Howards,  and  quarters  their 
arms  with  his  own  ?" 

^  I  have  a  very  vague  idea  of  the  dianity  imf^ied  in  that 
expression  of  '  quartering  arms,'  whi<m  comes  so  roundly 


out  of  jour  moath,  Charlton,''  said  Fleda  laoghinff.  ^  Noj 
I  dida't  know  it.  But  in  general  I  am  apt  to  think  that 
pride  is  a  thing  which  reverses  the  usual  rules  of  arohiteo> 
ture,  and  builds  highest  on  the  narrowest  foundations." 

"  What  do  jrou  mean?" 

^'  Never  mind/'  said  Fleda, — ''  if  a  meaning  isn't  plaiD 
it  isn't  worth  looking  after.  But  it  will  not  do  to  measure 
pride  by  its  supposed  materials.  It  does  not  depend  oa 
them  but  on  the  individoal.  You  everywhere  see  people 
assert  that  most  of  which  they  feel  least  sure,  and  th^i  it 
is  easy  for  them  to  conclude  that  where  there  is  so  much 
more  of  the  reality  th^re  must  be  proportionably  more  of 
the  assertion.  I  wish  some  of  our  gentlemen,  and  ladies, 
who  talk  of  pride  where  they  see  and  can  see  nothing  but 
the  habit  of  wealth — I  wish  they  could  see  the  universal 
politeness  with  which  Mr.  Oarleton  returns  the  salutes  ^ 
his  inferiors.  Not  more  respectfully  they  lift  their  hats  to 
him  than  he  lifts  his  to  them — unless  when  he  speaks." 

"  You  have  seen  it  ?" 

"Often." 

"Where?" 

"  In  England — at  his  own  place— among  his  own  servants 
and  dependents.  I  remember  very  well — it  struck  even  my 
childish  eyes." 

"  Well,  after  all,  that  is  nothing  still  but  a  refined  kind 
of  haughtiness." 

"  It  is  a  kind  that  I  wish  some  of  our  Americans  would 
copy,"  said  Fleda. 

"  But  dear  Fleda,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  "  all  Amencans 
are  not  like  that  ladv  you  were  talking  of— it  would  be 
very  un&ir  to  make  her  a  sample.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
beard  any  one  speak  so  in  my  life — ^you  never  heard  me 
speak  so." 

"  Dear  aunt  Lucy ! — no, — ^I  was  only  giving  instance  for 
instance.  I  have  no  idea  that  Mr.  Ciurleton  is  a  type  of 
Englishmen  in  general — I  wish  he  were.  But  I  think  it  if 
the  very  people  that  cry  out  against  superiority,  who  are 
the  most  happy  to  assert  their  own  where  thev  can ;  the 
same  jealous  feeling  that  repines  on  the  one  hand,  revenger 
itself  on  the  other.'^ 

"  Superiority  of  what  kind  1"  said  Charlton  sti£9y. 
VOL  IL  "• 
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^  Of  any  kind — superioritj  of  wealth,  or  r^fmement,  or 
name,  or  standing.  Now  it  does  not  follow  that  an  £kig* 
lishman  (b  proud  becaoae  he  keepe  liveried  servants,  and 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  an  American  lacks  the  essence 
cf  haughtiness  because  he  finds  fiiolt  with  him  for  domg 

EO." 

^  I  dare  say  eome  of  our  neighbours  think  we  are  proud," 
said  Hugh,  *^  because  we  use  silver  forics  instead  of  sted."    ■ 

^Because  we're  too  good  for  steel  forks,  you  ought  to 
say,"  said  Fieda.  ^  I  am  sure  they  think  so.  I  have  been 
given  to  understand  as  mudu  Barby,  I  believe,  has  a  good 
opinion  of  us  and  charitably  concludes  that  we  mean  right ; 
but  some  other  of  our  country  friends  would  think  I  was 
&r  gone  in  uppishness  if  they  knew  that  I  never  touch 
fish  with  a  steel  knife;  and  it  wouldn't  mend  the  matter 
mudi  to  tell  them  that  the  combination  of  flavours  is  disa- 
greeable to  me — it  hardly  suits  the  doctrine  of  liberty  and 
equality  that  my  palate  should  be  so  much  nicer  than 
theirs." 

"Absurd!"  said  Charlton. 

"  Very,"  said  Fleda ;  "  but  on  which  side,  in  all  proba- 
bOitr,  is  the  pride  V 

"  It  wasn't  for  liveried  servants  that  I  diu^ed  Mr.  Garle- 
ton,"  said  her  cousin.  "  How  do  the  Evelyns  like  this 
paragon  of  yours  ?"  ^ 

"  O  everybody  likes  him,"  said  Fleda  smiling, — ^'*  except 
you  and  your  friend  Mr.  Thorn.** 

"Thorn  don't  like  him,  eh f 

"I  think  not." 

"What  do  you  suppose  is  the  reason  1"  said  Charlton 


"  1  dcm't  think  Mr.  Thorn  is  particularly  apt  to  like  any* 
body,"  said  Fleda,  who  knew  very  well  the  original  causa 
of  both  exceptions  but  did  not  like  to  advert  to  it. 

"Apparently  you  don't  like  Mr.  Thorn?"  said  Mr.  Roe- 
Bitur,  speaking  for  the  first  time. 

"I  aon't  Imow  who  does,  sir,  much,— except  his  ma 
ther." 

"WhatUhel" 

"  A  man  not  wanting  in  parts,  sir,  and  with  considerable 
force  of  character, — but  I  am  afraid  more  for  ill  than  for 
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good.     I  should  be  very  sorry  to  trust  him  with  anything 
dear  to  me," 

*^HoV  long  were  you  in  forming  that  opinion  f  said 
Qiariton  looking  at  her  curiously. 

^  It  was  formed,  substantially,  the  first  evening  I  saw 
him,  and  I  have  never  seen  cause  to  alter  it  since.'*^ 

The  several  members  of  the  family  tbere¥ntb  fell  into  a 
general  muse,  with  the  single  exception  of  Hugh,  whose 
eyes  and  thoughts  seemed  to  be  occupied  with  Fleda's  liv- 
ing presence.  Mr.  Rossitur  then  requested  that  break&st 
might  be  ready  vqtj  early — at  six  o'dodu 

"Six  o'clock!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rossitur. 

^  1  have  to  take  a  long  ride,  on  business,  which  must  be 
done  early  in  the  day." 

"  When  will  you  be  back  ]" 

"Not  before  night-fall." 

^'But  going  on  another  business  journey!"  said  Mrs. 
Rossitur.  "  You  have  but  just  these  few  hours  come  home 
from  one." 

"  Cannot  breakfast  be  ready  ?" 

"  Yes,  uncle  Roli^"  said  Fleda  bringing  her  bright  face 
before  him, — "  ready  at  half-past  five  if  you  like — now  that 
/am  to  the  fore,  you  know. 

He  clasped  her  to  his  breast  and  kissed  her  again ;  but 
with  a  face  so  very  grave  that  Fleda  was  glad  nobody  else 
«aw  it. 

Then  Charlton  went,  averring  that  he  wanted  at  least  a 
night  and  a  half  of  sleep  between  two  such  journeys  as  the 
one  of  that  day  and  the  one  before  him  on  the  next, — es^ 
cially  as  he  must  resign  himself  to  going  without  anything 
to  eat.  Him  also  Fleda  laughingly  promised  that  precisely 
half  an  hour  before  the  stage  time  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll 
should  be  smoking  on  the  table,  with  whatever  substantial 
appendages  might  be  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  or 
the  house. 

"  1  will  pay  you  for  that  beforehand  with  a  kiss,^  said  he. 

"  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Fleda  stepping 
back ; — "  a  kiss  is  a  fav^r  taken,  not  given  ;  and  I  am  en 
tirely  ignorant  what  you  have  done  to  deserve  it." 

"  You  make  a  curious  difference  between  me  and  Hugh,** 
said  Giarlton,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest 
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^'Hogh  is  mj  brother,  OpC  Bosntor,"  said  Fl«da  sou 
Ij'ng* — ^  and  that  is  an  honour  joa  never  made  any  pretes- 
•ions  to.'' 

^  Come,  you  shall  not  aaj  that  any  more,''  said  be,  takmg 
the  kifts  that  Fleda  had  no  mind  to  give  hhn. 

Half  huighing,  but  with  eyes  that  were  all  too  ready  for 
something  else,  she  turned  again  to  Hu^  whra  his  brother 
had  left  ^  room  and  looked  wistfully  in.  his  &oe,  stroking 
back  the  hair  from  his  temples  with  a  caressing  hand. 

"  You  are  just  as  you  were  when  I  left  you ! — "^  she  said, 
with  lips  that  seemed  too  unsteady  to  say  more,  and  re- 
mained parted. 

"  1  am  afraid  so  are  you,"  he  replied ; — "  not  a  bit  fiitter. 
1  hoped  you  would  be. 

**  What  have  you  been  smiling  at  so  this  erening  1** 

^  I  was  thinking  how  well  you  talked." 

**  Why  Hugh  ! — You  should  have  helped  me — ^I  talked 
too  much." 

"  1  would  much  rather  listen,"  said  Hugh.  "  Dear  Fleda, 
what  a  different  thing  the  house  is  with  you  in  it!" 

Fleda  said  nothing,  except  an  inexplicable  little  shake  of 
her  head  which  said  a  great  many  things ;  and  then  she  and 
her  aunt  were  left  alone.  Mrs.  Rossitur  drew  her  to  her 
bosom  with  a  look  so  exceeding  fond  that  its  sadness  was 
bardlv  discernible.  It  was  mingled  however  with  an  ex- 
pression of  some  doubt. 

"  What  has  made  you  keep  so  thin  1" 

*i  I  have  been'  very  well,  aunt  Lucy, — thinness  agrees 
with  me." 

"  Are  you  glad  to  be  home  again,  dear  Fleda  1" 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  be  with  you,  dear  aunt  Lucy !" 

"  But  not  glad  to  be  home?'^ 

"  Yos  I  am,"  said  Fleda, — "  but  somehow — I  don't  know 
•^I  believe  I  have  cot  a  little  spoiled — ^it  is  time  I  was  at 
home  1  am  sure. — I  shall  be  <][uite  glad  aft;er  a  day  or  two, 
M'hen  I  have  got  into  the  works  again.  I  am  glad  now« 
aunt  Lucy." 

Mrs.  Kossitur  seemed  unsatisMd,  and  stroked  the  hair 
from  Fleda's  forehead  with  an  absent  look. 

"  W^hat  was  there  in  New  York  that  you  were  bo  sorry 
to  leave?" 
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^  Nothing,  ma'am,  in  particular," — said  Fleda  brightly, 
— "  and  I  am  not  sorry,  aunt  Lucy — I  tell  you  I  am  a  little 
spoiled  with  company  and  easy  living — I  am  glad  to  be 
with  you  again." 

Mrs.  Rossitur  was  silent. 

**  Don't  you  get  up  to  unde  Roll's  brea^&st  to-morrow^ 
aunt  Lucy." 

"Norvou." 

'*  I  sha  n't  unless  I  want  to — ^but  there'll  be  nothing  for 
you  to  do,  and  you  must  just  lie  still.  We  will  all  haye 
our  breakfast  together  when  Charlton  has  his." 

'^You  are  the  veriest  sunbeam  that  ever  came  lito  a 
mnm^  said  her  aunt  kissing  her. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

Mjr  tegglQK  aonl  fliet  uader  bv  ow*  fttck. 


PLEDA  mused  as  she  went  up  stairs  whether  the  sua 
were  a  luminous  body  to  himself  or  no,  feeling  her> 
self  at  that  moment  dull  enough.  Bright,  was  she,  tc 
others  %  nothing  seemed  bright  to  her.  Every  old  shadow 
was  darker  than  ever.  Her  uncle's  unchanged  gloom, — her 
aunt's  unrested  face, — Hugh's  unaltered  delicate  sweet  look, 
which  always  to  her  fancy  seemed  to  write  upon  his  face, 
"  Passing  away  !" — and  the  thickening  prospects  whence 
sprang  the  miasm  that  infected  the  whole  moral  atmosphere 
— alas,  yes ! — "  Money  is  a  good  thing,"  thought  Fleda ; — 
"  and  poverty  need  not  be  a  bad  thing,  if  people  can  take 
It  right ; — ^but  if  they  take  it  wrong ! — " 

With  a  very  drooping  heart  indeed  she  went  to  the  win- 
dow. Her  old  childish  habit  had  never  been  forgotten ; 
whenever  the  moon  or  the  stars  were  abroad  Fleda  rarely 
failed  to  have  a  talk  with  them  from  her  window.  She 
stood  there  now,  looking  out  into  the  cold  still  night,  with 
^  eyes  just  dimmed  with  tears — ^not  that  she  lacked  sadness 
enough,  but  she  did  lack  spirit  enough  to  cry.  It  was  very 
9til] ;— Rafter  the  rattle  and  confusion  of  the  city  streets, 
that  extent  of  'snow-covered  country  where  the  very  shad- 
ows  were  motionless — the  entire  absence  of  soil  and  of  dis- 
turbance—the rest  of  nature — the  breathlessness  of  the 
very  wind — all  preached  a  quaint  kind  of  sermon  to  Fleda. 
By  the  force  of  contrast  they  told  hej  what  should  be ; — 
and  there  was  more  yet, — she  thought  that  by  tiie  force  of 
example  they  shewed  what  might  be.  Her  eyes  had  not 
long  travelled  over  the  &miliar  old  fields  and  fences  before 
she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  home  in  eood 
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time, — she  thought  she  had  been  growing  selfish,  or  In  dan- 
ger of  it ;  and  she  made  up  her  mind  she  was  glad  to  be 
back  again  among  the  rough  things  of  life,  where  she  could 
do  so  much  to  smooth  them  for  others  and  her  own  spirit 
might  grow  to  a  polish  it  would  never  gain  in  the  regions 
of  ease  and  pleasure.  "To  do  life's  work!" — thought 
Fleda  clasping  her  hands, — "  no  matter  where — and  mine 
is  here.  I  am  glad  I  am  in  my  place  again — ^I  was  fbrget- 
ting  I  had  one." 

It  was  a  face  of  strange  purity  and  gravity  that  the  moon 
shone  upon,  with  no  power  to  brighten  as  in  past  days ;  the 
shadows  of  life  were  upon  the  child's  brow.  But  nothing 
to  brighten  it  from  within  ?  One  sweet  strong  ray  of  other 
light  suddenly  found  its  way  through  the  shadows  and  en- 
tered her  heart.  "The  Lord  reigneth!  let  the  earth  be 
glad  I" — and  then  the  m(x>nbeams  pouring  down  with  equal 
ray  upon  all  the  unevennesses  of  this  little  world  seemed 
to  say  the  same  thing  over  and  over.  Even  so  !  .  Not  less 
equally  his  providence  touches  all, — not  less  impartially  his 
&ithfulness  guides.  "  The  Lord  reigneth !  let  the  earth  be 
elad !"  There  was  brightness  in  the  moonbeams  now  that 
Fleda  could  read  this  in  them ;  she  went  to  sleep,  a  very 
child  again,  with  these  words  for  her  pillow. 

It  was  not  six,  and  darkness  yet  filled  the  world,  when 
Mr.  Rossitur  came  down  stairs  and  softly  opened  the  sit- 
ting-room door.  But  the  home  fairy  had  been  at  work ; 
he  was  greeted  with  such  a  blaze  of  cheerfulness  as  seemed 
to  say  what  a  dark  place  the  world  was  everywhere  but  at 
home ;  his  breakfast-table  was  standing  realdy,  well  set  and 
well  supplied ;  and  even  as  he  entered  by  one  door  Fleda 
pushed  open  the  other  and  came  in  from  the  kitchen,  look- 
ing as  if  she  had  some  strange  spirit-like  kindred  with  the 
cheery  hearty  glow  which  filled  both  rooms. 

"  Fleda ! — ^you  up  at  this  hour !" 

"  Yes,  uncle  Rol^"  she  said  coming  forward  to  put  her 
bands  upon  his, — "you  are  not  sorry  to^see  me,  I  hope." 

But  he  did  not  say  he  was  glad ;  and  he  did  not  speak  at 
all ;  he  busied  himself  gravely  with  some  little  matters  of 
preparation  for  his  journey..  Evidently  the  gloom  of  last 
uigbt  was  upon  him  yet.  But  Fleda  had  not  wrought  for 
praise,  and  could  work  without  encouragement ;  neither  «t^ 
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nor  hand  slackened,  till  all  she  and  Barby  had  made  ready 
was  in  nice  order  on  the  table  and  she  was  pouring  out  a 
cup  oi  smoking  coffee. 

"  You  are  <iot  fit  to  be  up,"  said  Mr.  Rossitur,  looking  at 
her, — "you  are  pale  now.  Put  yourself  in  that  arm  ohairi 
Fleda,  and  go  to  sleep — I  will  do  this  for  myself" 

"  No  indeed,  uncle  Rolf,"  she  answered  brightly, — "  I 
have  enjoyed  getting  breakfast  very  much  at  this  out^f. 
the- way  hour,  and  now  I  am  going  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  eat  it.  Suppose  you  were  to  take  a  cup  of 
coffee  instead  of  my  shoulder." 

He  took  it  and  sat  down,  but  Fleda  found  that  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  him  was  to  be  a  very  qualified  thing.  He 
eat  like  a  business  man,  in  unbroken  silence  and  gravity ; 
and  her  cheerful  words  and  looks  got  no  return.  It  became 
an  effort  at  length  to  keep  either  bright.  Mr.  Eossitur's 
sole  remarks  during  breakfast  were  to  ask  if  Charlton  was 
going  back  that  day,  and  if  Philetus  was  getting  the  horse 
ready. 

Mr.  Skillcom  had  been  called  in  good  time  by  Barby  at 
Fleda^s  suggestion,  and  coming  down  stairs  had  opined  dis- 
contentedly that  "  a  man  hadn't  no  right  to  be  took  out  of 
bed  in  the  morning  afore  he  could  see  himself"  But  this, 
and  Barby's  spirited  reply,  that  "  there  was  no  chance  of 
his  doing  ^a^  at  any  time  of  day,  so  it  was  no  use  to 
wait," — ^Fleda  did 'not  repeat.  Her  unde  was  in  no  hu- 
mour to  be  amused. 

She  expected  almost  that  he  would  go  off  without  speak- 
ing to  her.  But  he  came  up  kindly  to  where  she  stood 
watching  him. 

"  You  must  bid  me  good-bye  for  all  the  family,  unde 
Rolf,  as  I  am  the  only  one  here,"  she  said  laughing. 

But  she  was  sure  that  the  embrace  and  kiss  which  fbl 
lowed  were  very  exclusively  for  her.  They  made  her  face 
almost  as  sober  as  his  own. 

"  There  will  be  a  blessing  for  you,"  said  he, — "  if  there 
is  a  blessing  anywhere !" 

"  If,  uncle  Rolf?"  said  Fleda,  her  heart  swelling  to  her 
eyes. 

He  turned  away  withot  t  answering  her. 

Fleda  sat  down  in  the  easy  chair  then  and  cried.     But 


that  lasted  very  few  minutes;  she  soon  left  crying^/  her- 
self to  pray  for  him,  that  he  might  have  the  blessing  he  did 
not  know.  That  did  not  stop  tears.  She  remembered  the 
poor  man  sick  of  the  palsy  who  was  brought  in  by  friendii 
to  be  healed,  and  that  *'  Jesus  seeing  their  faith,  said  unto 
the  sick  of  the  palsy,  *  Son,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.' " 
It  was  a  handle  that  faith  took  hold  of  and  held  &st  while 
love  made  its  petition.  It  was  all  she  could  do,  she 
thought ;  she  never  could  venture  to  speak  to  her  uncle  on 
the  subject. 

Weary  and  tired,  tears  and  longing  at  length  lost  them 
selves  in  sleep.  When  she  awaked  she  found  the  daylight 
broadly  come,  little  King  in  her  lap,  the  fire,  instead  of 
being  burnt  out,  in  perfect  preservation,  and  Barby  stand- 
ing before  it  and  looking  at  her. 

"  You  ha'n't  got  one  speck  o'  good  by  this  journey  to 
New  York,"  was  Miss  Elster's  vexed  salutation. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Fleda  rousing  herself,  "i 
wouldn't  venture  to  say  as  much  as  that,  Barby." 

**If  you  have,  'tain't  in  your  cheeks,"  said  Barby  de- 
cidedly. .  "  You  look  just  as  if  you  was  made  of  anything 
that  wouldn't  stand  wear,  and  that  isn't  the  way  you  used 
to  look." 

"  I  have  been  up  a  good  while  without  break&st — my 
cheeks  will  be  a  better  colour  when  I  have  had  that,  Barby 
— they  feel  pale." 

The  second  breakfast  was  a  cheerfuller  thing.  But  when 
tlie  second  traveller  was  despatched,  and  the  rest  fell  back 
upon  their  old  numbers,  Fleda  was  very  quiet  again.  Il 
vexed  her  to  be  so,  but  she  could  not  change  her  mood. 
She  felt  as  if  she  had  been  whirled  along  in  a  dream  and 
was  now  just  opening  her  eyes  to  daylight  and  reality. 
And  reality — she  could  not  help  it — ^looked  rather  dull  after 
dreamland.  She  thought  it  was  very  well  she  was  waked 
up ;  but  it  cost  her  some  effort  to  appear  so.  And  then  she 
charged  herself  with  ingratitude,  her  aunt  and  Hugh  were 
so  exceedingly  happy  in  her  company. 

"  Earl  Douglass  is  quite  delighted  with  the  clover  hay, 
Fleda."  said  Hugh,  as  the  three  sat  at  an  early  dinner. 

"Is  he?"  said  Fleda. 

"  Yes, — you  know  he  was  very  unwilling  to  cure  it  io 
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your  way — and  he  thinks  there  never  was  anything  like  it 

BOW." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  finer  ham,  Fleda  ?"  inquired  her  aunt'' 
"  Mr.  PluDifield  says  It  could  not  be  better." 

^^  Very  good !"  said  Fleda,  whose  thoughts  had  somehow 
got  upon  Mr.  Carleton's  noti<ms  about  female  education  and 
were  very  busy  with  them. 

^  I  expected  you  would  have  remarked  upon  our  potatoes^ 
before  now,"  said  Hugh.  ^^  These  are  the  Elephants— 
ha  '8  you  seen  anything  like  them  in  New  York  1" 

*  There  cannot  be  more  beautiful  potatoes,"  said  Mrs. 
Rossitur.  ^We  had  not  tried  any  of  them  before  you 
went  away,  Fleda,  had  we  ?" 

**  I  don't  know,  aunt  Lucy ! — no,  I  think  not." 

**  You  needn't  talk  to  Fleda,  mother,"  said  Hugh  laugh* 
ing, — "  she  is  quite  beyond  attending  to  all  such  ordinary 
matters — ^her  thoughts  have  learned  to  take  a  higher  flight 
since  she  has  been  in  New  York." 

'^  It  is  time  they  were  brought  down  then,"  said  Fleda 
smilmg ;  '^  but  they  have  not  learned  to  fly  out  of  sight  of 
home,  Hugh." 

'^  Where  were  they,  dear  Fleda  1"  said  her  aunt. 

'^I  was  thinking  a  minute  ago  of  something  I  heard 
talked  about  in  New  York,  aunt  Lucy ;  and  ailerwards  I 
was  trying  to  find  out  by  what  possible  or  imaginable  road 
[  had  got  round  to  it." 

"Could  you  tell r 

Fleda  sud  no,  and  tried  to  bear  her  part  in  the  oonver* 
jation.  But  she  did  not  know  whether  to  blame  the  sub- 
jects which  had  been  brought  forward,  or  herself,  tot  her 
utter  want  of  interest  in  them.  She  went  into  the  kitchen 
feeling  dissatisfied  with  both. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  potatoes  that  would  beat  them  Ele> 
phantsTsaid  Barby. 

"  Never,  certainly,"  said  Fleda  with  a  most  involuntary 
•mile. 

"  I  never  did,"  said  Barby.  "They  beat  all,  for  bignew 
and  goodness  both.  I  can't  keep  'em  together.  There's 
thousands  of  'em^  and  I  mean  to  make  Philetus  eat  'em  for 
supper— «uch  potatoes  and  milk  is  good  enough  for  him,  or 
anybody.     The  cow  has  gained  on  her  milk  wonderful, 
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Fleda,  sinoe  she  begun  to  have  them  roots  fed  out  to 
her." 

"  Which  cow  r  said  Fleda. 

"Which  cowl — why — the  blue  cow — there  ain't  none 
of  the  others  that's  giving  any,  to  speak  of,"  said'  Barby 
looking  at  her.  "Don't  you  know, — the  cow  you  said 
them  carrots  should  be  kept  for  ?" 

Fleda  half  laughed,  as  there  began  to  rise  up  before  her 
the  rarious  magazines  of  vegetables,  grain,  hay,  and  fodder, 
that  for  ipany  weeks  had  been  deliciously  dbtant  from  her 
imagination. 

"  I  made  butter  for  four  weeks,  I  guess,  after  you  went 
away,"  Barby  went  on ; — "just  come  in  here  and  see — and 
the  carrots  makes  it  as  yellow  and  sweet  as  June— -I  churned 
as  long  as  I  had  anything  to  churn,  and  longer ;  and  now 
we  live  on  cream — ^you  can  make  some  cheesecakes  just  as 
soon  as  you're  a  mind  to, — see!  ain't  that  doing  pretty 
well  ? — and  fine  it  is, — put  your  nose  down  to  it—" 

"  Bravely,  Barby — and  it  is  very  sweet." 

"  You  ha'n't  left  nothing  behind  you  in  New  York,  have 
you  f  said  Barby  when  they  returned  to  the  kitchen. 

"  Left  anything!  no, — what  do  you  think  I  have  left?" 

"  I  didn't  know  but  you  might  hiftve  forgotten  to  pack  up 
your  memory,"  said  Barby  dryly. 

Fleda  laughed ;  and  then  in  walked  Mr.  Douglass. 

"  How  d'ye  do  ]"  said  he.  "  Got  back  again.  I  heerd 
you  was  hum,  and  so  I  thought  I'd  just  step  up  and  see. 
Been  getting  along  pretty  well  1" 

Fleda  answered,  smiling  internally  at  the  wide  distance 
between  her  "getting  along"  and  his  idea  of  it. 

"  Well  the  hay's  firsWate !"  said  Earl,  taking  off  his  hat 
and  sitting  dovm  in  the  nearest  chair; — "I've  been  feedin* 
it  out,  now,  for  a  good  spell,  and  1  know  what  to  think  about 
it.  We've  been  feedin'  it  out  ever  since  some  time  this 
side  o'  the  middle  o'  November; — I  never  see  nothin' 
tweeter,  and  I  don't  w«it  to  see  nothin'  sweeter  than  it  is ! 
and  the  cattle  eats  it  like  May  roses — ^they  dont^know 
how  to  thank  you  enou^  ibr  it. 

"  To  thank  you^  Mr.  Douglass,"  said  Fleda  smiling. 

"  No,"  said  he  in  a  decideid  manner, — "I  don't  want  no 
thanks  for  it,  and  1  don't  deserve  none !    Twan't  thanks 


to  none  of  my  fbresightedness  that  the  doyer  waVt  senred 
the  old  waj.  I  didn't  like  new  notions — and  I  never  did 
like  new  notions !  and  I  never  see  much  good  of  'em ; — but 
I  suppose  there's  some  on  'em  that  ain't  moonshine— my 
woman  says  there  is,  and  I  suppose  there  is,  and  after  this 
clover  hay  I'm  willin'  to  allow  that  there  is !  It's  as  sweet 
as  a  posie  if  you  smell  to  it, — and  ail  of  it's  cured  alike ; 
and  I  think,  Fleda,  there's  a  quarter  more  weight  of  it.  I 
ha'n't  proved  it  nor  weighed  it,  but  Fve  an  eye  and  a  hand 
as  good  as  most  folks',  and  111  qualify  to  there  being  a 
fourth  part  more  weight  of  it ;— and  it's  a  beautiful  colour. 
The  critters  is  as  fond  of  it  as  you  and  I  be  of  strawberries." 

^  Well  that  is  satisfactory,  Mr.  Douglass,"  said  Fleda. 
**  How  is  Mrs.  Douglass  %  and  Catherine  T 

"  I  ha'n't  heerd  'era  sayin'  nothin'  about  it,"  he  said, — 
"and  if  there  was  any  thin'  the  matter  I  suppose  they'd  let 
me  know.  There  don't  much  go  wrong  in  a  man's  house 
without  his  hearin'  tell  of  it.  So  I  think.  Maybe  'tain*t 
the  same  in  other  men's  houses.  That's  the  way  it  is  in 
niine." 

"  Mrs.  Douglass  would  not  thank  you,"  said  Fleda,  wholly 
unable  to  keep  from  laughing.  Earl's  mouth  gave  way  a 
very  little,  and  then  he  went  on. 

**  How  be  you  f  he  said.  "  You  ha'n't  gained  much,  as 
I  see.  I  don  t  see  but  you're  as  poor  as  when  you  went 
away." 

"  1  am  very  well,  Mr.  Douglass." 

"  I  guess  New  York  ain't  the  place  to  grow  fat.  Well, 
Fleda,  there  ha'n't  been  seen  in  the  hull  country,  or  by  any 
man  in  it,  the  like  of  the  crop  of  com  we  took  off  that  'ere 
twenty-acre  lot — they're  all  beat  to  hear  tell  of  it — ^they 
won't  believe  me— Seth  Plumfield  ha'n't  shewed  an  moch 
himself— he  says  you're  the  best  farmer  in  the  state." 

**I  hope  he  gives  you  part  of  the  credit,  Mr.  Douglass; 
—how  much  was  there  ?" 

**  111  take  my  share  of  credit  whenever  I  can  get  it,"  said 
Earl,  "  and  I  think  it's  right  to  take  it,  as  long  as  you  haVt 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of;  but  I  won't  take  no  more  thar 
my  share ;  and  I  will  say  I  thought  we  was  a  goin'  to  choke 
the  com  to  death  when  we  seeded  the  field  in  that  way. — 
Well,  there's  better  than  two  thousand  bushel — more  or 
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ess — and  as  handsome  corn  as  I  want  to  see; — there  nevef 
was  nanosomer  oorn.  Would  you  let  it  ^o  for  five  shik 
lings  1 — there's  a  man  I've  heerd  of  wants  the  hull  of  it." 

^  Is  that  a  good  price,  Mr.  Douglass  1  Why  don't  you 
ask  Mr.  Rossitur  ?" 

"Do  you  s'pose  Mr.  Rossitur  knows  muoh  about  iti" 
inquired  Earl  with  a  curious  turn  of  feature,  between  sly 
and  contemptuous.  "  The  less  he  has  to  do  with  that  heap 
of  com  the  bigger  itil  be — that's  my  idee.  /  ain't  agoin^ 
to  ask  him  nothin' — you  may  ask  him  what  you  like  to 
ask  him — but  I  don't  think  he'll  tell  you  much  that'll  make 
you  and  me  wiser  in  the  matter  o'  farm  in'." 

"  But  now  that  he  is  at  home,  Mr.  Douglass,  I  certainly 
cannot  decide  without  speaking  to  him." 

"  Very  good !"  said  Earl  uneasily, — "  'taint  no  affiiir  of 
mine — as  you  like  to  have  it  so  you'll  have  it — just  as  you 
please ! — But  now,  Fleda,  there's  another  thing  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  about — I  want  you  to  let  me  take  hold  of  that 
'ere  piece  of  swamp  land  and  bring  it  in.  I  knew  a  man 
that  fixed  a  piece  of  land  like  that  and  cleared  nigh  a  thou* 
sand  dollars  off  it  the  first  year." 
"  Which  piece]"  said  Fleda. 

"  Why  you  know  which  'tis — just  the  other  side  of  the 
trees  over  there — ^between  them  two  little  hills.  There's 
six  or  seven  acres  of  it — ^nothin'  in  the  world  but  mud  and 
briars — will  you  let  me  take  hold  of  it  1  I'll  do  the  bull 
job  if  you'll  give  me  half  the  profits  for  one  year. — Come 
over  and  look  at  it,  and  I'll  tell  you— come ! — ^the  walk 
won't  hurt  you,  and  it  ain't  fur." 

All  Fleda's  inclinations  said  no,  but  she  thought  it  was 
not  best  to  indulge  them.  She  put  on  her  hood  and  went 
off  with  him ;  and  was  treated  to  a  long  and  most  impli 
cated  detail  of  ways  and  means,  from  which  she  at  length 
disentangled  the  rationale  of  the  matter  and  gave  Mr. 
Douglass  the  consent  he  asked  for,  promising  to  gain  that 
of  her  uncle. 

The  day  was  fair  and  mild,  and  in  spite  of  weariness  of 
body  a  certain  weariness  of  mind  prompted  Fleda  when 
she  had  got  rid  of  Earl  Douglass,  to  go  and  see  her  aunt 
Miriam.  She  went  questioning  with  herself  all  the  way 
lor  her  want  of  gcod-will  to  these  matters.  True,  I'^Viy 
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f^rere  not  pleasant  mitid-work ;  but  she  tried  to  school  her* 
•elf  into  takmg  them  patiently  as  good  life-work.  She 
had  had  too  much  pleasant  company  and  enjoyed  too  much 
4X>nver8ation,  she  said.     It  had  unfitted  her  for  home  duties. 

Mrs.  Plumfield,  she  knew,  was  no  better.  But  her  eye 
found  no  change  for  the  worse.  Hie  old  lady  was  very 
glad  to  see  her,  and  very  cheerful  and  kind  as  usual. 

*^Well  are  you  glad  to  be  home  again  1"  said  aunt 
Miriam  after  a  pause  in  the  conversation. 

^'  Everybody  asks  me  that  question,"  said  Fleda  smiling. 

"  Perhaps  for  the  same  reason  I  did — ^because  they 
thought  you  didn't  look  very  glad." 

"  1  am  glad — "  said  Fledis^ — "  but  I  believe  not  so  glad 
as  1  was  last  year." 

"Why  not?" 

"  I  suppose  I  had  a  pleasanter  time.  I  have  got  a  little  spoil- 
ed, I  believe,  aunt  Miriam,"  Fleda  said  with  glistening  eyes 
and  an  altering  voice, — "  I  don't  take  up  my  old  cares  and 
duties  kindly  at  first^ — I  shall  be  myself  again  in  a  few  days." 

Aunt  Miriam  looked  at  her  with  that  fond,  wistful,  be- 
nevolent look  which  made  Fleda  turn  away. 

"  What  has  spoiled  you,  love  ?" 

"Oh! — easy  living  and  pleasure,  I  suppose — ^"  Fleda 
said,  but  said  with  difficulty. 

"  Pleasure  1" — said  aunt  Miriam,  putting  one  arm  gently 
round  her.     Fleda  struggled  with  herself. 

"  It  is  so  pleasant,  aunt  Miriam,  to  forget  these  money 
cares ! — to  lift  one's  eyes  from  the  ground  and  feel  free  to 
stretch  out  one's  hand — not  to  be  obliged  to  think  about 
spending  sixpences,  and  to  have  one's  mind  at  liberty  for  a 
great  many  things  that  I  haven't  time  for  here.  And  Hugh 
—and  aunt  Lucy — somehow  things  seem  sad  to  me^ — ^ 

Nothing  could  be  more  sympathizingly  kind  than  the 
way  in  which  aunt  Miriam  brought  Fleda  closer  to  her 
side  and  wrapped  her  in  her  arms. 

"I  am  very  foolish — "  Fleda  whispered, — "I  am  very 
wrong — I  shall  get  over  it — " 

"  I  am  afraid,  dear  Fleda,"  Mrs.  Plumfield  said  after  a 
pause, — "  it  isn't  best  for  us  always  to  be  without  sad  thing? 
— though  I  cannot  bear  to  see  your  dear  little  face  look  sad 
—but  it  wouldn't  fit  us  for  the  work  we  have  to  do-— it 


wouldn't  fit  us  to  stand  where  I  stand  now  and  /ook  Ibi^ 
ward  happily." 

^  Where  you  stand  1"  said  F]eda  raising  her  head. 

*'  Yes,  and  I  would  not  be  without  a  sorrow  I  have  eyer 
known.  They  are  bitter  now,  when  they  are  present, — but 
the  sweet  fruit  comes  afler." 

**  But  what  do  you  mean  by  *  where  you  stand  V  ^ 

"On  the  edge  bf  life," 

"  You  do  not  think  so,  aunt  Miriam !"  Fleda  said  with  a 
terrified  look.     "  You  are  not  worse  ?" 

"  I  don't  expect  ever  to  be  better,"  said  Mrs.  Plumfield 
with  a  smile.  "  Nay,  my  love,"  she  said,  as  Fleda's  head 
went  down  on  her  bosom  again, — ^*  not  so !  I  do  not  wish 
it  either,  Fleda.  I  do  not  expect  to  leave  you  soon,  but  1 
would  not  prolong  the  time  by  a  day.  I  would  not  have 
spoken  of  it  now  if  I  had  recollected  myself^ — ^but  I  am  so 
accustomed  to  think  and  speak  of  it  that  it  came  out  before 
I  knew  it. — My  darling  child,  it  is  nothing  to  cry  for." 

"  I  know  it,  aunt  Miriam." 

"  Then  don't  cry,"  whispered  aunt  Miriam,  when  she  had 
stroked  Fleda's  head  for  five  minutes. 

"  I  am  crying  for  myself  aunt  Miriam,"  said  Fleda.  "  I 
shall  be  left  alone." 

"  Alone,  my  dear  child  ?" 

"  Yes — there  is  nobody  but  you  that  I  feel  I  can  talk  to." 

She  would  have  added  that  she  dared  not  say  a  word  to 
Hugh  for  fear  of  troubling  him.  But  that  pain  at  her  heart 
stopped  her,  and  pressing  her  hands  together  she  burst  into 
bitter  weeping.     . 

"  Nobody  to  talk  to  but  mef  said  Mrs.  Plumfield  after 
again  soothing  her  for  oome  time, — ^"  what  do  you  mean, 
dear?" 

"  O — I  can't  say  anything  to  them  at  home,"  sa^d  Fleda 
with  a  forced  effort  after  voice; — "  and  you  are  the  only  one 
I  can  look  to  for  help — Hugh  never  says  any  tiling — almost 
never — anything  of  that  kind; — he  would  rather  others 
should  oounsel  him — " 

"There  is  one  friend  to  w.iom  you  may  always  tell 
ererything,  with  no  fear  of  wearying  him, — of  whom  you 
may  at  all  times  ask  counsel  without  any  danger  of  being 
denied, — more  d3ar,  more  precious,  more  rejoiced  in,  th4i 
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more  he  is  sought  unto,  lliou  mayest  lose  friend  after 
friend,  and  gain  more  than  thou  losest, — in  that  one." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Fleda ; — "  but  deaf  aunt  Miriam,  don*t 
you  think  human  nature  longs  for  some  human  sympathy 
and  help  toof 

"My  sweet  blossom! — ^yes — ^  said  Mrs.  Plumfidd 
caressingly  stroking  her  bowed  head, — ^^^but  let  him  do 
what  he  will ; — ^he  hath  said,  •  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor 
forsake  thee.' " 

"1  know  that  too,"  said  Fleda  weeping.  "How  do 
people  bear  life  that  do  not  know  it !" 

"  Or  that  cannot  take  the  comfort  of  it.  Thou  art  not  poor 
nor  alone  while  thou  hast  him  to  go  to,  little  Fleda. — ^And 

fou  are  not  losing  me  yet,  my  child ;  you  will  have  time, 
think,  to  grow  as  well  satisfied  as  1  with  the  prospeot.'* 

<*Is  that  possible,— for  others  T  said  Fleda. 

The  mother  sighed,  as  her  son  entered  the  room. 

He  looked  uncommonly  grave,  Fleda  thought.  That 
did  not  surprise  her,  but  it  seemed  that  it  did  his  mother, 
for  she  asked  an  explanation.  Which  however  he  did  not 
give. 

"  So  you've  got  back  from  New  York,"  said  he. 

"  Just  got  back,  yesterday,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Why  didn't  you  stay  longer?" 

"I  thought  my  friends  at  home  would  be  glad  to  see 
me,"  said  Fleda.     "  Was  I  mistaken?" 

He  mad^  no  answer  for  a  minute,  and  then  said, 

"  Is  your  uncle  at  home  ?" 

"No,"  said  Fleda,  "  he  went  away  this  morning  on  bud- 
ness,  and  we  do  not  expect  him  home  before  night-&lL  Do 
you  want  to  see  him  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Seth  very  decidedly.  "  I  wish  he  had  staid  in 
Michigan,  or  gone  further  west, — anywhere  that  Queediy'd 
never  have  heard  of  him." 

"  Why  what  has  he  done  ?"  said  Fleda,  looking  up  half 
laughing  and  half  amazed  at  her  cousin.  But  his  flice  was 
disagreeably  dark,  though  she  could  not  make  out  that  the 
expression  was  one  of  displeasure.  It  did  not  enoourags 
her  to  talk. 

"  Do  you  know  a  man  in  New  York  by  the  namn  of 
Thorn  1"  he  said  after  standing  still  a  minute  or  two. 
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'^  I  know  two  men  of  that  name,**  siid  Fleda,  colouring 
ond  wondering. 

**  Is  either  on  'em  a  friend  of  your^nl** 

"No." 

"He  ain't  1"  said  Mr.  Plumfield,  giving  the  forestiok  on 
the  fire  an  energetic  kick  which  Fleda  could  not  help  think- 
ing was  mentally  aimed  at  the  said  New  Yorker. 

"  No  certainly.     What  makes  you  ask  1" 

"O,"  said  Seth  dryly,  "folks'  tongues  will  find  work  to 
do; — I  heerd  say  something  like  that — ^I  thought  you  must 
take  to  him  more  than  I  do." 

"  Why  what  do  you  know  of  him  1" 

"He's  been  here  a  spell  lately,"  said  Seth, — ^"poking 
round ;  more  for  ill  than  for  good,  I  reckon." 

He  turned  and  quitted  the  room  abruptly ;  and  Fleda 
bethought  her  that  she  must  go  home. while  she  had  Hgiil 
toougli. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Hoibfng  cookl  b«  more  oblfging  and  rMpectAil  ttian  the  Uoa^  letter  WM|  la 
tppearence ;  but  there  wee  death  in  the  tnie  Intent^L'Eer&AiiaB. 

THE  landsci^  had  grown  more  dark  since  Fleda  came  up 
the  hill, — or  else  the  ejes  that  looked  at  it.  Both  prol>* 
ably.  It  was  just  after  sundown,  and  that  is  a  very  sober 
time  of  day  in  winter,  especially  in  some  states  of  the 
weather.  The  sun  had  le^  no  largesses  behind  him ;  the 
scenery  was  deserted  to  all  the  coming  poverty  of  night 
and  looked  grim  and  threadbare  already.  Not  one  of  the 
colours  of  prosperity  left.  The  land  was  in  mourning 
dress ;  all  the  ground  and  even  the  ice  on  the  little  mill- 
ponds  a  uniform  spread  of  white,  while  the  hills  were 
draperied  with  black  stems,  here  just  veiling  the  snow,  and 
there  on  a  side  view  making  a  thick  fold  of  black.  Every 
little  unpainted  workshop  or  mill  shewed  uncompromis- 
ingly all  its  forbidding  sharpness  of  angle  and  outline  dark- 
ening against  the  twilight  In  better  days  perhaps  some 
friendly  tree  had  hung  over  it,  shielding  part  of  its  fiiults 
and  redeeming  the  rest.  Now  nothing  but  the  gaunt  skel 
eton  of  a  friend  stood  there, — doubtless  to  bud  forth  again 
as  fairly  as  ever  should  the  season  smile.  Still  and  quiet 
all  was,  as  Fleda's  spirit,  and  in  too  good  harmony  with 
it ;  she  resolved  to  choose  the  morning  to  go  out  in  future. 
There  was  as  little  of  the  light  of  spring  or  summer  in  hei 
own  mind  as  on  the  hills,  and  it  was  desirable  to  catch  at 
least  a  cheering  reflection.  She  could  rouse  herself  to  no 
bright  thoughts,  try  as  she  would ;  the  happy  voices  of 
nature  that  used  to  speak  tc  her  were  all  hushed, — or  her 
ear  was  deaf;  and  her  eye  met  nothing  that  did  not  im- 
mediately fall  in  with  the  train  of  sad  images  that  wers 
passing  through  her  mind  and  swell  the  procession.     She 
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was  fsm  to  fall  back  and  stay  herself  upon  these  words,  the 
only  stand-by  she  could  lay  hold  of; — 

^To  THClf  WHO  BT  PATIKMT  OOHTnfUAirOK  IIT  WKLL-DODTO 
UECK   FOR   OLORTy  AND  HONOUR,  AND   IMMORTALITT,   STERNAL 

They  toned  with  the  scene  and  with  her  spirit  exactly ; 
they  suited  the  darkening  sky  and  the  coming  night ;  for 
**  glory,  honour,  and  immortality"  are  not  now.  They 
filled  Fleda's  mind,  after  they  bad  once  entered,  and  then 
nature's  sympathy  was  again  as  readily  given ;  each  barren 
stern-looking  hill  in  its  guise  of  present  desolation  and 
calm  expectancy  seemed  to  echo  soflly,  '*  patient  continu- 
ance in  well-doing."  And  the  tears  trembled  then  in 
Fleda's  eyes ;  she  had  set  her  &ce,  as  the  old  Scotchman 
says,  "  in  the  right  airth."*  •*  How  sweet  is  the  wind  that 
bloweth  out  of  the  airth  where  Christ  is !" 

"  Well,"  said  Hugh,  who  entered  the  kitchen  with  her, 
''you  have  been  late  enough.  Did  yon  have  a  pleasant 
walk  %    You  are  pale,  Fleda  !" 

"  Yes,  it  was  pleasant,"  said  Fleda  with  one  of  her  win- 
ning smiles, — *' a  kind  of  pleasant.  But  have  you  looked 
at  the  hills  %  They  are  exactly  as  if  they  had  put  on  mourn* 
ing — nothing  but  white  and  black — a  crape-like  dressing  of 
black  tree-stems  upon  the  snowy  face  of  the  ground,  and  on 
every  slope  and  edge  of  the  hills  the  crape  lies  in  folds. 
Do  look  at  it  when  you  go  out !   It  has  a  most  curious  effect." 

"  Not  pleasant,  I  should  think,"  said  Hugh. 

"You'll  see  it  is  just  as  1  have  described  it.  No — ^not 
pleasant  exactly — ^the  landscape  wants  the  sun  to  light  it 
up  just  now — ^it  is  cold  and  wilderness-looking.  I  think 
111  take  the  morning  in  future.     Whither  are  you  bound  1" 

"  I  must  go  over  to  Queechy  Run  for  a  minute,  on  busi- 
ness — I'll  be  home  before  supper — I  should  have  been  back 
by  this  time  but  Philetus  has  gone  to  bed  with  a  headache 
and  1  had  to  take  care  of  the  cows." 

"Three  times  and  out,"  said  Barby.  "  I  won't  try  again* 
I  didn't  know  as  anything  would  be  too  powerful  for  his 
head ;  but  I  find  as  sure  as  be  has  apple  dumplin'  for  din* 
ner  he  goes  to  bed  for  his  supper  and  leaves  the  oows  with* 
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out  none.  And  then  Hugh  has  to  take  it.  It  has  saved  &• 
many  Elephants — that's  one  thing. '^ 

Hugh  went  out  by  one  door  and  Fleda  by  another  en- 
tered the  break&st-room ;  the  one  generally  used  in  winter 
for  all  purposes.  Mrs.  Kossitur  sat  there  alone  in  an  easy, 
chair;  and  Fleda  no  sooner  caught  the  outline  of  her 
figure  than  her  heart  sank  at  once  to  an  unknown  depths- 
unknown  before  and  unfathomable  now.  She  was  cotoerinp 
over  the  fire, — ^her  head  sunk  in  her  hands,  so  crouching, 
that  the  line  of  neck  and  shoulders  instantly  conveyed  to 
Fleda  the  idea  of  fancied  or  felt  degradation — ^there  was 
no  escaping  it — ^how,  whence,  what,  was  all  wild  confusion. 
But  the  language  of  mere  attitude  was  so  unmisteakable,-^ 
the  expression  of  crushing  pain  was  so  strong,  that  after 
Fleda  had  fearfully  made  her  way  up  beside  her  she  could 
do  no  more.  She  stood  there  tongue-tied,  spell-bound, 
present  to  nothing  but  a  nameless  chill  of  fear  and  heart- 
sinking.  She  was  afraid  to  speak — afraid  to  touch  her 
aunt,  and  abode  motionless  in  the  grasp  of  that  dread  for 
minutes.  But  Mrs.  Rossitur  did  not  stir  a  hair,  and  the 
terror  of  that  stillness  grew  to  be  less  endurable  than  any 
other. 

Fleda  spoke  to  her, — it  did  not  win  the  shadow  of  a  re* 
ply, — again  imd  again.  She  laid  her  hand  then  upon  Mrs. 
Kossitur's  shoulder,  but  the  very  significant  answer  to  that 
was  a  shrinking  gesture  of  the  shoulder  and  neck,  away 
from  the  hand.  Fleda  growing  desperate  then  implored  an 
answer  in  words — ^prayed  for  an  explanation — with  an  in- 
tensity of  distress  in  voice  and  manner,  that  no  one  whoee 
ears  were  not  stopped  with  a  stronger  feeling  could  have 
been  deaf  to ;  but  Mrs.  Rossitur  would  not  raise  her  head, 
nor  slacken  in  the  least  the  clasp  of  the  fingers  that  sup- 
ported it,  that  of  themselves  in  their  relentless  t^sion 
spoke  what  no  words  could.  Fleda's  trembling  prayers 
were  in  vain,  in  vain.  Poor  nature  at  last  sought  m 
woman's  relief  in  tears — ^but  they  were  heart-breaking,  not 
heart-relieving  tears — racking  both  mind  and  body  more 
than  they  ought  to  bear,  but  bringing  no  cure.  Mrs. 
Rossitur  seemed  as  unconscious  of  her  niece's  mute  agony 
as  she  had  been  of  her  agony  of  words ;  and  it  was  from 
Fleda's  own  self-recollection  alone  that  she  fought  ofT  pain 
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and  rouaed  herself  aboye  weakness  to  do  what  the  tiuM 
called  for. 

'^  Aunt  Laicy,"  she  said  laying  her  hand  upon  her  shoul- 
der, and  this  time  the  yoice  was  steady  and  the  hand  would 
not  be  shaken  ofi^ — ^^  Aunt  Lucy, — Hugh  will  be  in  pres« 
•ntly — ^hadn't  you  better  rouse  yourself  and  go  up  stairs-* 
ibr  awhile  1 — till  you  are  better  ^-and  not  let  him  see  yon 
•o«— " 

How  the  voioe  was  broken  and  quiyering  before  it  got 
through ! 

The  answer  this  time  was  a  low  long-drawn  moan,  so 
exceeding  plaintiye  and  full  of  pain  that  it  mode  Fleda 
shake  like  an  aspen.  But  after  a  moment  she  spoke 
again,  bearing  more  heavily  with  her  hand  to  mark  her 
words. 

*'  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  in  presently — he  ought  not  to 
see  you  now — ^Aunt  Lucy,  I  am  afraid  it  might  do  him  an 
injury  he  might  not  get  over — " 

She  spoke  with  the  strength  of  despen^tion  ;  her  nerves 
were  unstrung  by  fear,  and  eyery  joint  weakened  so  that 
she  could  hardly  support  herself.  She  had  not  however 
spoken  in  yain;  one  or  two  convulsive  shudders  passed 
over  her  aunt,  and  then  Mrs.  Kossitur  suddenly  rose  turning 
her  face  from  Fleda ;  neither  would  she  permit  her  to  fol- 
low her.  But  Fleda  thought  she  had  seen  that  one  or  two 
unfolded  letters  or  papers  of  some  kind,  they  looked  like 
letters,  were  in  her  lap  when  she  raised  her  head. 

Left  alone,  Fleda  sat  down  on  the  floor  by  the  easy  chair 
and  rested  her  head  there ;  waiting, — she  could  do  nothing 
else, — ^till  her  extreme  excitement  of  body  and  mind  should 
haye  quieted  itself.  She  had  a  kind  of  vague  hope  that 
time  would  do  something  for  her  before  Hugh  came  in. 
Perhaps  it  did ;  for  though  she  lay  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  and 
was  conscious  of  no  change  whatever,  she  was  able  when 
she  heard  him  coming  to  get  up  and  sit  in  the  chair  in  an 
ordinary  attitude.  But  she  looked  like  the  wraith  of  her- 
self an  hour  afo. 

^  Fleda !"  Hugh  exclaimed  as  soon  as  he  looked  from  the 
ire  to  her  &ce, — **  what  is  the  matter ! — ^what  is  the  matter 
with  you  r 

"  I  am  not  very  well — 1  don't  feel  very  well,"  said  Fleda 
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qpeakiog  almost  mechanioally, — ^  I  shall  have  a  beadadto 
to-morrow — ^ 

^  Headache  !  But  you  look  shockingly !  what  has  hap- 
pened to  you  1  what  is  the  matter,  Fledal" 

"  I  am  not  ill — I  shall  be  better  by  and  by.  There  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  me  that  need  trouble  you,  dear 
Hugh.^ 

*'  Nothing  the  matter  with  you  !'*  said  he, — and  Fleda 
might  see  how  she  looked  in  the  reflection  of  his  &ce,— 
"  Where's  mother?" 

"  She  is  upstairs — ^you  mustn't  go  to  her  Hugh !"  said 
Fleda  laying  a  detaining  hand  upon  him  with  more  strength 
than  she  thought  she  had, — *^  I  don't  want  anythmg." 

"  Why  mustn't  I  go  to  her  T 

^  I  don't  think  she  wants  to  be  disturbed — " 

"  I  must  disturb  her — ^" 

"  You  mustn't ! — I  know  she  don't — she  isn't  well — some- 
thing has  happened  to  trouble  her — ^" 

"What?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"  And  is  that  what  has  troubled  you  too  1"  said  Hugh, 
his  countenance  changing  as  he  gained  more  light  on  the 
subject ; — ^  what  is  it,  dear  Fleda  1" 

*'I  don't  know,"  repeated  Fleda,  bursting  into  tears: 
Hugh  was  quiet  enough  now,  and  sat  down  beside  her, 
subdued  and  still,  without  even  desiring  to  ask  a  queatioa. 
Fleda's  tears  flowed  violently,  for  a  minute, — then  she 
checked  them,  for  his  sake ;  and  they  sat  motionless,  with- 
out speaking  to  one  another,  looking  into  the  fire  and  letting 
it  die  out  before  them  into  embers  and  ashes,  neither 
stirring  to  put  a  hand  to  it.  As  the  fire  died  the  moon- 
light streamed  in, — ^how  very  dismal  the  room  looked ! 

"What  do  you  think  about  having  teal"  sud  Barbj 
opening  the  door  of  the  kitchen. 

Neimer  felt  it  possible  to  answer  her. 

"  Mr.  Rossitur  ain't  come  home,  is  hel" 

"No,"  said  Fleda,  shuddering. 

"  So  I  thought,  and  so  1  told  Seth  Plumfield  just  now— 
he  was  asking  for  him — My  stars!  ha'n't  you  no  Bre  here  I 
what  did  you  let  it  go  out  for  ?" 

Barby  came  in  and  began  to  build  it  up. 
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^  It's  growing  ooli  I  can  tell  you,  so  yon  may  as  well 
have  something  in  the  chimney  to  look  at.  Yon'U  want  il 
shortly  if  yon  don't  now." 

"  Was  Mr.  Plumfield  here,  did  you  say,  Barbyl" 

"  Yes." 

"  Why  didn't  he  come  inf 

"  1  s'pose  he  hadn't  a  mind  to,"  said  Barby.  Twa'n't  for 
want  of  being  asked.  I  did  the  ciril  thing  by  him  if  ho 
didn't  by  me ; — but  he  said  he  didn't  want  to  see  anybody 
but  Mr.  Rossitur." 

Did  not  want  to  see  anybody  but  Mr.  Rossitur,  when  he 
had  distinctly  said  he  did  not  wish  to  see  him  %  Fleda  felt 
sick,  merely  from  the  mysterious  dread  which  could  &sten 
upon  nothing  and  therefore  took  in  everything. 

"  Well  what  a^ut  tea  t"  concluded  Barby,  when  the  fire 
was  going  according  to  her  wishes.  ^^  Will  you  have  it,  or 
will  you  wait  longer  ]" 

«  No — ^we  won't  wait — ^we  will  have  it  now,  Barby,"  said 
Fleda,  forcing  herself  to  make  the  exertion ;  and  she  went 
to  the  window  to  put  down  the  hangings. 

The  moonlight  was  very  bright,  and  Fleda's  eye  was 
caught  in  the  very  act  of  letting  down  the  curtain,  by  a 
figure  in  the  road  slowly  passing  before  the  courtyard  fence. 
It  paused  a  moment  by  Uie  horse-gate,  and  turning  PAoed 
slowly  back  till  it  was  hid  behind  the  rose-acacias.  There 
was  a  clump  of  shrubbery  in  that  comer  thick  enough  even 
in  winter  to  serve  for  a  screen.  Fleda  stood  with  the  cur- 
tain in  her  hand,  half  let  down,  unable  to  move,  and  feeling 
almost  as  if  the  very  currents  of  life  within  her  were 
standing  still  too.  She  thought,  she  was  almost  sure,  she 
knew  the  figure ;  it  was  on  her  tongue  to  ask  Hugh  to  come 
and  look,  but  she  checked  that.  The  form  appeared  again 
from  behind  the  acacias,  moving  with  the  same  leisurely 
pace  the  other  way  towards  the  horse-gate.  Fleda  let 
down  the  curtain,  then  the  other  two  quietly,  and  then  left 
the  room  and  stolQ  noiselessly  out  at  the  front  door,  leaving 
it  open  that  the  sound  of  it  might  not  warn  Hugh  what 
she  was  about,  and  stepping  like  a  oat  down  the  steps  ran 
breathlessly  over  the  snow  to  the  courtyard  gate.  There 
waited,  shivering  in  the  cold  but  not  feeling  it  for  the  cold 
within, — while  the  person  she  was  watching  stood  sdll  a 
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fbw  moments  bjr  tbe  horse-gate  and  oame  again  with 
leisurely  steps  towards  her. 

''Seth  Plumfield !"— said  Fleda,  almost  as  much  fri^^t- 
ened  at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice  as  he  was.  Ke  stopped 
immediately,  with  a  start,  and  came  up  to  the  little  gate 
behind  which  she  was  standing.     But  said  nothing. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  1" 

"  You  oughtn't  to  be  out  without  anything  on,"  said  he, 
— "you're  &ing  to  take  your  death." 

He  had  good  reason  to  say  so.  But  she  gave  him  no 
more  heed  than  the  wind. 

"  What  are  you  waiting  here  for  1    What  do  you  want  ?" 

"  I  have  nothing  better  to  do  with  my  time,"  said  he ; — 
"  I  thought  Pd  walk  up  and  dovm  here  a  little.    You  go  in !'' 

"Are  you  waiting  to  see  uncle  Rolf^V  she  said,  with 
teeth  chattering. 

"  You  mustn  t  stay  out  here,"  said  he  earnestly — "  you're 
like  nothing  but  a  spook  this  minute — ^I'd  rather  see  one, 
or  a  hull  army  of  'em.     Go  in,  go  in !" 

"  Tell  me  if  you  want  to  see  him,  Seth." 

"  No  I  don't— I  told  you  I  didn't." 

"  Then  why  are  you  waiting  for  him  1" 

"  I  thought  I'd  see  if  he  was  coming  home  to-night — I 
had  a  word  to  say  if  I  could  catch  him  before  he  got  into 
the  house." 

"  Is  he  coming  home  to-night  1"  said  Fleda. 

"  1  don't  know !"  said  he  looking  at  her.     "  Do  you  1" 

Fleda  burst  open  the  gate  between  them  and  putting  her 
hands  on  his  implored  him  to  tell  her  what  was  the  matter. 
He  looked  singularly  disturbed ;  his  fine  eye  twinkled  with 
compassion;  but  his  iace,  never  a  weak  one,  shewed  no 
signs  of  yielding  now. 

"The  matter  is,"  said  he  pressing  bard  both  her  hands, 
"  that  you  are  fixing  to  be  down  sick  in  your  bed  by  to* 
morrow.    You  mustn't  stay  another  second." 

"  Come  in  then." 

"No— not  to-night." 

"You  won't  tell  me!—" 

"There  is  nothing  I  can  tell  you — ^Maybe  there'll  be 
nothing  to  tell — Run  in,  run  in,  and  keep  quiet." 

Fleda  hurried  back  to  the  house,  feeling  that  she  had 
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gone  to  the  limit  of  risk  alreadr.  Not  daring  to  show  her 
•elf  to  Hugh  in  her  chilled  state  of  bod  j  and  mind  she  weal 
into  the  kitchen. 

^  Why  what  on  earth's  come  over  you !"  was  Barby's 
terrified  ejaculation  when  she  saw  her. 

"  I  have  been  out  and  got  myself  cold-^'' 

"  Cold !"  said  Barby,— "  you're  lookmg  dreadful !  What 
on  earth  ails  you,  Fleda  1" 

^  Don't  ask  me,  Barby,"  said  Fleda  hiding  her  face  in 
her  hands  and  shivering, — *^  I  made  myself  very  cold  just 
now Aunt  Lucy  doesn't  feel  very  well  and  I  got  fright- 
ened," she  added  presently. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  her  T 

^  I  don't  know — \f  you'll  make  me  a  cup  of  tea  Fll  take 
it  up  to  her,  Barby." 

"You  put  yourself  down  there,"  said  Barby  placing  her 
with  gentle  force  in  a  chair, — *'  you'll  do  no  sudi  a  thing 
till  I  see  you  look  as  if  there  was  some  blood  in  you.  I'll 
take  it  up  myself." 

But  Fleda  held  her,  though  with  a  hand  much  too  feeble 
indeed  for  any  but  moral  suasion.  It  was  enough.  Barby 
stood  silently  and  very  anxiously  watching  her,  till  the  fire 
had  removed  the  outward  chill  at  least.  But  even  that  took 
long  to  do,  and  before  it  was  well  done  Fleda  again  asked 
for  the  cup  of  tea.  Barby  made  it  without  a  word,  and 
Fleda  went  to  her  aunt  with  it,  taking  her  strength  from 
the  sheer  emergency.  Her  knees  trembled  under  her  as 
she  mounted  the  stairs,  and  once  a  glimpse  of  diose  words 
flitted  across  her  mind, — '*  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing." It  was  like  a  lightning  flash  in  a  dark  night  shew- 
ing the  way  one  must  go.  She  could  lay  hold  of  no  other 
stay.  Her  mind  was  full  of  one  intense  purpose-^to  end 
the  suspense. 

She  gently  tried  the  door  of  her  aunt's  room ;  it  was  un- 
fastened, and  she  went  in.  Mrs.  Rossitur  was  lying  on  the 
bed ;  but  her  first  mood  had  changed,  for  at  Fleda's  sofl 
word  and  touch  she  half  rose  up  and  putting  both  arms 
round  her  waist  laid  her  face  against  her.  There  were  no 
tears  still,  only  a  succession  of  low  moans,  so  inexpressibly 
weak  and  plaintive  that  Fleda's  nature  could  hardly  bear 
them  without  giving  way.  A  more  fragile  rapport  was 
VOL.  n.  "' 
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never  dung  to.  Tet  her  trembling  fingers,  in  their  affonj 
moved  caressingly  among  her  aunt^  hair  and  over  her  brow 
as  she  begged  her — when  she  could,  she  was  not  able  at 
first, — ^to  let  her  know  the  cause  that  was  grieving  her.  llie 
straitened  dasp  of  Mrs.  Rossitur's  arms  and  her  increased 
moaning  gave  only  an  answer  of  pain.  But  Fleda  repeated 
the  question.  Mrs.  Rossitur  still  neglecting  it,  then  made 
her  sit  down  upon  the  bed,  so  that  she  could  lay  her  head 
higher,  on  Fledct's  bosom ;  where  she  hid  it,  with  a  mingling 
of  fondness  given  and  asked,  a  poor  seeking  for  comfort  and 
rest,  that  wrung  her  niece's  heart 

They  sat  so  for  a  little  time;  Fleda  hoping  that  her 
aunt  would  by  degrees  come  to  the  point  herself  The  tea 
stood  cooling  on  the  table,  not  even  offered ;  not  wanted 
there. 

"  Wouldn't  you  feel  better  if  you  told  me,  dear  aunt 
Lucy  ?"  said  Fleda,  when  they  had  been  for  a  little  while 
perfectly  still.     Even  the  moaning  had  ceased. 

"  Is  your  uncle  come  home  ?"  whispered  Mrs,  Rossitur^ 
but  so  low  that  Fleda  could  but  half  catch  the  words. 

"Not  yet." 

"What  o'clock  is  it  r 

"I  don't  know — ^not  early — it  must  be  near  eight- 
Why  T 

"  You  have  not  heard  anything  of  himl** 

"No— nothing." 

There  was  silence  again  for  a  little,  and  then  Mrs.  Ros* 
dtur  said  in  a  low  fearful  whisper, 

"  Have  you  seen  anybody  round  the  house  I** 

Fleda's  thoughts  flew  to  Seth,  with  that  nameless  fear  to 
which  she  could  give  neither  shape  nor  direction,  and  after 
a  moment's  hesitation  she  said, 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Have  you  1"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  with  more  energy. 

"Seth  Plumfield  was  here  a  little  while  ago." 

Her  aunt  had  the  due  that  she  had  not,  for  with  a  half 
scream,  half  exclamation,  she  quitted  Fleda's  arms  and  fell 
back  upon  the  pillows,  turning  from  her  and  hiding  her  face 
there.  Fleda  prayed  again  for  her  confidence,  as  well  aa 
the  weakness  and  the  strength  of  fear  could  do ;  and  Mrs. 
Rossitur  presently  grasping  a  paper  that  lay  on  the  bed  held 
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it  out  to  ber,  saying  only  as  Fleda  was  about  quitting 
the  room,  "  Bring  me  a  light." 

Fleda  lei);  the  letter  there  and  went  down  to  fetch  one. 
She  commanded  herself  under  the  excitement  and  necessi^ 
of  the  moment, — all  but  her  &ce ;  that  terrified  Barby  ex- 
ceedingly. But  she  spoke  with  a  strange  degree  of  calm- 
ness ;  told  her  Mrs.  Eossitur  was  not  alarmingly  ill ;  that 
she  did  not  need  Barby's  services  and  wished  to  see  nobody 
but  herself  and  didnM;  want  a  fire.  As  she  was  passmg 
through  the  hall  again  Hugh  came  out  of  the  sitting-room 
to  ask  afler  his  mother.  Fleda  kept  the  light  from  her 
fitce. 

^^  She  does  not  want  to  be  disturbed — I  hope  she  will  be 
better  to-morrow." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Fleda  1" 

"  I  don't  know  yet." 

"  And  you  are  ill  yourself,  Fleda ! — ^you  are  ill ! — " 

"No— I  shall  do  very  well — never  mind  me.  Hugh, 
take  some  tea — I  will  be  down  by  and  by." 

He  went  back,  and  Fleda  went  up  stairs.  Mrs.  Rossitur 
had  not  moved.  Fleda  set  down  the  light  and  herself 
beside  it,  with  the  paper  her  aunt  had  given  her.  It  was  a 
leUer. 

"QuBxoHT,  2%ur$daf^ 

"  It  gives  me  great  concern,  my  dear  madam,  to  be  the 
means  of  bringing  to  you  a  piece  of  painful  information 
—but  it  cannot  be  long  kept  from  your  knowledge  and  you 
may  perhaps  learn  it  better  from  me  than  by  any  other 
channel.  May  I  entreat  you  not  to  be  too  much  alarmed, 
since  I  am  confident  the  cause  will  be  of  short  duration. 

"  Pardon  me  for  what  I  am  about  to  say. 

"  There  are  proceedings  entered  into  against  Mr.  Rosd- 
tur — there  are  writs  out  against  him — on  the  charge  of 
having,  some  years  ago,  endorsed  my  father's  name  upon  a 
note  of  his  own  giving. — Why  it  has  lain  so  long  I  cannot 
explain.     There  is  unhappily  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 

"  I  was  in  Queechy  some  days  ago,  on  business  of  my 
own,  when  I  became  aware  that  this  was  eoing  on — my 
&ther  had  made  no  mention  of  it  to  me.  I  immediately 
took  strict  measures,  I  am  happy  to  sav  I  believe  with 
eomplete  success, — to  have  the  matter  kept  a  profound 
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secret.  I  then  made  my  way  as  &8t  posdUe  to  Neil 
York  to  confer  on  the  subject  with  the  original  mover  of  St 
— ^unfortunately  I  was  disappointed.  My  father  had  left 
for  a  neighbouring  city,  to  be  absent  several  days.  Finding 
myself  too  late  to  prevent,  as  I  had  hoped  to  do,  any  open 
steps  from  being  taken  at  Queechy,  I  returned  hither  im- 
mediately to  enforce  secrecy  of  proceedings  and  to  assure 
you,  madam,  that  my  utmost  exertions  shall  not  be  want- 
ing  to  bring  the  whole  matter  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory 
termination.  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  tuooeed 
entirely — even  to  the  point  of  having  the  whole  transaotion 
remain  unknown  and  unsuspected  by  the  world.  It  is  so 
entirely  as  yet,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  law- 
officers  whoso  silence  I  have  means  of  procuring; 

*'May  I  confess  that  I  am  not  entirely  disinterested? 
May  the  selfishness  of  human  nature  ask  its  reward,  and 
own  its  moving  spring  1  May  I  own  that  my  zeal  in  this 
cause  is  quickened  by  the  unspeakable  excellencies  of  Mr. 
Hossitur^s  lovely  niece — which  I  have  learned  to  appreciate 
with  my  whole  heart — and  be  forgiven  ? — And  may  I  hope 
for  the  kind  offices  and  intercession  of  the  lady  I  have  toe 
honour  of  addressing,  with  her  niece  Miss  Rinnan,  that 
my  reward, — the  single  word  of  encouragement  I  ask  for, 
— may  be  given  me  ? — Having  that,  I  will  promise  any 
thing — I  will  guaranty  the  success  of  any  enterprise, 
however  difficult,  to  which  she  may  impel  me, — and  i  will 
undertake  that  the  matter  whidi  furnishes  the  painful  theme 
of  this  letter  shall  never  more  be  spoken  or  thought  o^  by 
the  world,  or  my  father,  or  by  Mrs.  Rossi tur's 
Obliged,  grateful,  and 

faithful  servant, 

Lswis  Thorv.'* 

Fleda  felt  as  she  read  as  if  icicles  were  gathering  about 
ner  heart.  The  whirlwind  of  fear  and  distress  of  a  little 
while  ago,  which  could  take  no  definite  direction,  seemed  to 
have  died  away  and  given  place  to  a  dead  frost — ^the  steady 
bearing  down  of  disgrace  and  misery,  inevitable,  unmitiga- 
ble,  unchangeable ;  no  lessening,  no  softening  of  that  blast- 
ing power,  no,  nor  ever  any  rising  up  from  under  it ;  th# 
landscape  could  never  le  made  to  smile  again.     It  was  the 
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&ll  of  a  bright  sUr  from  their  home  eonstellatioii,  but  alas  I 
the  star  was  fallen  long,  ago,  and  the  failure  of  light  which 
^y  had  deplored  was  all  too  easily  aocounted  for ;  yet  now 
they  knew  that  no  restoration  was  to  be  hoped.  And  the 
mother  and  son — what  would  become  of  them  %  And  the 
father — what  would  beoome  of  him  %  what  further  distress 
was  m  store? — Public  disgrace? — and  Fleda  bowed  her 
head  forward  on  her  clasped  hands  with  the  mechanical  vain 
endeavour  to  seek  rest  or  shelter  from  thought.  She  made 
nothing  of  Mr.  Thorn's  professions ;  she  took  only  the 
&cts  of  his  letter ;  the  rest  her  eye  had  glanced  over  as  if 
she  had  no  concern  with  it,  and  it  hardly  occurred  to  her 
that  she  had  any.  But  the  sense  of  his  words  she  had  taken 
in,  and  knew,  better  perhaps  than  her  aunt,  that  there  was 
nothing  to  look  for  from  his  kind  offices.  The  weight  on 
her  heart  was  too  great  just  then  for  her  to  suspect  as  she 
did  ailerwards  that  he  was  the  sole  mover  of  the  whole 
aflair. 

As  the  first  confusion  of  thought  cleared  away,  two 
images  of  distress  loomed  up  and  filled  the  view, — ^her  aunt, 
broken  under  the  news,  and  Hugh  stOl  unknowing  to  them ; 
her  own  separate  existence  Fleda  was  hardly  conscious  of. 
Hugh  especially, — how  was  he  to  be  told,  and  how  could 
he  bear  to  hear  ?  with  his  most  sensitive  conformation  of 
both  physical  and  moral  nature.  And  if  an  arrest  should 
take  place  there  that  night ! — Fleda  shuddered,  and  unable 
to  go  on  thinking  rose  up  and  went  to  her  aunt's  bedside. 
It  fafid  not  entered  her  mind  till  the  moment  she  read  Mr, 
Thorn's  letter  thatSeth  Plumfield  was  sheriff  for  the  county. 
She  was  shaking  again  from  head  to  foot  with  fear.  She 
could  not  say  anything — the  touch  of  her  lips  to  the  throb- 
bing temples,  soft  and  tender  as  sympathy  itself,  was  all  she 
ventured 

"Have  you  heard  anything  of  him?"  Mrs.  Bossitur 
whispered. 

"  No— I  doubt  if  we  do  at  all  to-nicht." 

There  was  a  half  breathed  "Oh ! — "  of  indescribable  pain 
and  longing ;  and  with  a  restless  change  of  position  Mrs. 
Rossitur  gathered  herself  up  on  the  bed  and  sat  with  her 
head  leaning  on  her  knees.  Fleda  brought  a  large  doak 
and  put  it  round  her. 
26* 
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"  I  am  in  no  danger,"  she  said, — ^**  I  wisk  I  were !" 

Again  Fleda's  lips  softly,  tremblingly,  touched  her  cheek 

Mrs.  Rossitur  put  her  arm  round  her  and  drew  her  dowB 
to  her  side,  upon  the  bed ;  and  wrapped  half  of  the  big 
cloak  about  her ;  and  they  sat  there  still  in  each  other's 
arms,  without  speaking  or  weeping,  while  quarter  after 
quarter  of  an  hour  passed  away, — nobody  knew  how  many. 
And  the  cold  bright  moonlight  streamed  in  on  the  fk)or, 
mocking  them. 

"Go!"  whispered  Mrs.  Rossitur  at  last, — "go  down 
stairs,  and  ti^e  care  of  yourself— and  Hugh," 

"Won't  you  come]" 

Mrs.  Rossitur  shook  her  head. 

"  Mayn't  I  bring  you  something  1— do  let  me !" 

But  Mrs.  Rossitur's  shake  of  the  head  was  decisive. 
Fleda  crawled  off  the  bed,  fbeling  as  if  a  month's  illness 
had  been  making  its  ravages  upon  her  frame  and  strength. 
8he  stood  a  moment  to  collect  her  thoughts ;  but  alas, 
thinking  was  impossible ;  there  was  a  palsy  upon  her  mind. 
She  went  into  her  own  room  and  for  a  minute  kneeled  down, 
— not  to  form  a  petition  in  words,  she  was  as  much  beyond 
that ;  it  was  only  the  mute  attitude  of  appeal,  the  pitiful 
outward  token  of  the  mind's  bearing,  that  could  not  be  for- 
borne, a  silent  uttering  of  the  plea  she  had  made  her  own 
in  happy  days.  There  was  something  of  comfort  in  the 
mere  feeling  of  doing  it;  and  there  was  more  in  one  or  two 
words  that  even  in  that  blank  came  to  her  mind ; — "  LUn 
as  a  father  piiieth  his  children,  so  the  Lard  pitieth  them 
that  fear  him  ;^^  and  she  again  recollected  that  "Providence 
runneth  not  upon  broken  wheels."  Nothing  could  be  darker 
than  the  prospect  before  her,  and  these  things  did  not  bring 
light ;  but  they  gave  her  a  sure  stay  to  hold  on  by  and  keep 
her  feet ;  a  bit  of  strength  to  preserve  from  utterly  fainting. 
Ah !  the  storehouse  must  be  ^lled  and  the  mind  well  famiU 
iarized  with  what  is  stored  in  it  while  yet  the  days  are 
bright,  or  it  will  never  be  able  to  find  what  it  wants  in  thff 
dark. 

Fleda  first  went  into  the  kitchen  to  tell  Barby  to  fasten 
the  doors  and  not  sit  up. 

"  I  don't  believe  uncle  Rolf  will  be  home  to-nigkt ;  but 
if  he  comes  I  will  let  h'm  in.'* 
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Barbj  looked  at  ber  T^ith  absolutely  a  &oe  c^  distiess; 
but  not  daring  to  ask  and  not  knowing  bow  to  propose  any 
Ihinff,  sbe  looked  in  silence. 

"It  must  be  nine  o'clock  now,"  Fleda  went  on. 

"  And  bow  long  be  you  going  to  sit  up  1"  said  Barby. 

"I  don't  know — ^a  while  yet. 

"  You  look  proper  for  it  I"  said  Barby  half  sorrowfully 
and  half  indignantly ; — **  you  look  as  if  a  straw  would 
knock  you  down  this  minute.  There's  sense  into  every- 
thing. You  catch  me  a  going  to  bed  and  leaving  you  up ! 
It  won't  do  me  no  hurt  to  sit  here  the  hull  night ;  and  I'm 
the  only  one  in  the  house  that's  fit  for  it,  with  the  exception 
of  PhiletuSy  and  the  little  wit  he  has  by  day  seems  to  for- 
sake him  at  night.  All  the  light  that  ever  gets  into  his 
head,  /  believe,  comes  from  the  outside ;  as  soon  as  ever 
that's  gone  he  shuts  up  his  shutters.  He's  been  snoozing 
a'ready  now  this  hour  and  a  half.  Go  yourself  off  to  bed, 
Fleda,"  she  added  with  a  mixture  of  reproach  and  kindness, 
"  and  leave  me  alone  to  take  care  of  myself  and  the  house 
too." 

Fleda  did  not  remonstrate,  for  Barby  was  as  determined 
in  her  way  as  it  was  possible  for  anything  to  be.  She  went 
mto  the  other  room  without  a  particle  of  notion  what  she 
should  say  or  do. 

Hugh  was  walking  up  and  down  the  floor — a  inost  un- 
usual sign  of  perturbation  with  him.  He  met  and  stopped 
her  as  she  came  in. 

"Fleda,  I  cannot  bear  it  What  is  the  matter? — Do 
you  know  ?"  he  said  as  her  eyes  fell. 

"Yes. " 

"What  is  it  r 

She  was  silent  and  tried  to  pass  on  to  the  fire.  But  ha 
stayed  her. 

"  What  is  it  1"  he  repeated. 

"  Oh  I  wish  I  could  keep  it  from  you !"  said  Fleda  burst- 
ing  into  tears. 

lie  was  still  a  moment,  and  then  bringing  her  to  the  arm* 
chair  made  her  sit  down,  and  stood  himself  before  her, 
silently  waiting,  perhaps  because  he  could  not  speak,  peiw 
haps  from  the  accustomed  gentle  endurance  of  his  nature, 
But  Fleda  was  speechless  toa 
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''Tou  are  keeping  roe  in  distress,"  he  said  at  length. 

*'  I  cannot  end  the  distress,  dear  Hugh,"  said  Fleda. 

She  saw  him  change  colour  and  he  stood  motionlesi 
Btill. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  said  Fleda,  trembling  even  to  her 
voice, — '*  what  Rutherford  says  about  Providence  *  not  noh' 
ning  on  broken  wheels*  ?" 

He  gave  her  no  answer  but  the  intent  look  of  expeet*- 
tion.  Its  intentness  paralyzed  Fleda.  She  did  not  know 
how  to  go  on.  She  rose  from  her  chair  and  hung  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"  Believe  it  now,  if  you  can, — ^fbr  oh,  dear  Hugh ! — ^we 
have  something  to  try  it." 

"  It  is  strange  my  fitther  don't  come  home,"  said  he,  sup- 
porting  her  with  tenderness  which-  had  very  little  strengUi 
to  help  it, — "we  want  him  very  mudi." 

Whether  or  not  any  unacknowledged  feeling  prompted 
this  remark,  some  slight  involuntary  movement  of  Fleda's 
made  him  ask  suddenly, 

"  Is  it  about  him  V 

He  had  grown  deadly  pale  and  Fleda  answered  eagerly, 

"  Nothing  that  has  happened  to-day — it  is  not  anything 
that  has  happened  to-day — ^he  is  perfectly  well,  I  trust  and 
believe." 

"  But  it  is  about  him  ?" 

Fleda's  head  sank,  and  she  burst  into  such  an  agony  of 
tears  that  Hugh's  distress  was  for  a  time  divided. 

*'  When  did  it  happen,  Fleda?" 

"  Years  ago." 

"And  what r 

Fleda  hesitated  still,  and  then  said, 

"  It  was  something  he  did,  Hugh." 

"What?" 

"  He  put  another  person's  name  on  the  back  of  a  note  ho 
gave." 

She  did  not  look  up,  and  Hugh  was  silent  for  a  momeat. 

"  How  do  you  knowl" 

"  Mr.  Thorn  wrote  it  to  aunt  Lucy — it  was  Mr.  Thorn's 
Ikther." 

Hugh  sat  down  and  leaned  his  head  on  the  table.  A 
long,  long,  time  passed, — unmeasured  by  the  wild  coursing 
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of  thoaglit  to  and  fro.    Then  Fleda  oame  and  knell  down 
at  the  table  beside  him,  and  put  her  arm  round  his  neck. 

•*  Dear  Hugh,"  she  said — and  if  ever  love  and  tender* 
ness  and  sympathy  oould  be  distilled  in  tones,  such  dropfl 
were  those  that  fell  upon  the  mind^s  ear, — ^  can't  you  look 
«p  at  me?" 

He  did  then,  but  he  did  not  give  her  a  ofaance  to  look 
at  him.  He  locked  his  arms  about  her,  bringing  her  olost 
to  his  breast ;  and  for  a  few  minutes,  in  utter  silence,  they 
knew  what  strange  sweetness  pure  affection  can  mingle 
even  in  the  communion  of  sorrow.  There  were  tears  shed 
in  those  tninutes  that,  bitter  as  they  seemed  at  the  time, 
Memory  knew  had  been  largely  qualified  with  another  ad 
mixture. 

**  Dear  Hugh,"  said  Fleda, — "  let  us  keep  what  we  can— 
won't  you  go  to  bed  and  rest  ?" 

He  looked  dreadfully  as  if  he  needed  it.  But  the  usual 
calmness  and  sweetness  of  his  &ce  was  not  ^tered ; — it 
was  only  deepened  to  very  great  sadness.  Mentally, 
Fleda  thought,  he  had  borne  the  shock  better  than  his 
mother ;  for  the  bodily  frame  she  trembled.  He  had  not 
answered  and  she  spoke  again. 

"  You  need  it  worse  than  I,  poor  Fleda." 

"  I  will  go  too  presently — ^I  do  not  think  anybody  wilk 
be  here  to-night." 

"Is — Are  there — ^Is  this  what  has  taken  him  awayl'* 
said  Hugh. 

Her  silence  and  her  look  told  him,  and  then  laying  her 
cheek  again  alongside  of  his  she  whispered,  how  unsteadily^ 
"  We  have  only  one  help,  dear  Hugh." 

Hiey  were  still  and  quiet  again  for  minutes,  counting 
the  pulses  of  pain ;  till  Fleda  came  back  to  her  poor  wish 
^  to  keep  what  they  oould."  She  mixed  a  restoradve  of 
wine  and  water,  which  however  little  desired,  she  felt  waa 
necessary  for  both  of  them,  and  Hugh  went  up  stairs.  She 
staid  a  few  minutes  to  prepare  another  glass  with  partiou* 
lar  care  for  her  aunt.  It  was  just  finished,  and  taking  her 
candle  she  had  bid  Barby  good-night,  when  there  came 
a  loud  rap  at  the  front  door.  Fleda  set  down  candle 
and  glass,  from  the  quick  inability  to  hold  them  as  well 
as  for  other  reasons ;  and  she  and  Barby  stood  and  lookM 
VOL.  II.  *• 
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at  each  other,  in  sudi  a  confusion  of  doubt  and  dread  that 
Borae  little  time  had  passed  before  either  stirred  even 
her  eyes.  Barby  then  threw  down  the  tongs  with  which 
she  had  begun  to  make  preparations  for  covering  up  the 
fire  and  set  off  to  the  front. 

"  You  mustn't  open  the  door,  Barby,"  cried  Fleda,  follow- 
ing her.  '^  Come  in  here  and  let  us  look  out  of  one  of  the 
windows." 

Before  this  could  be  reached  however,  there  was  another 
prolonged  repetition  of  the  first  thundering  burst  It  went 
through  Fleda's  heart,  because  of  the  two  up  stairs  who 
must  hear  it. 

Barby  threw  up  the  sash. 

"Who's  there?" 

"  Is  this  Mr.  Rossitur's  place  ?"  enquired  a  gruff  voice. 

"Yes,  it  is." 

"  Well  will  you  come  round  and  open  the  door  V 

"  Who  wants  it  open  1" 

"  A  lady  wants  it  open." 

"  A  lady!— .what  lady  r 

"  Down  yonder  in  the  carriage." 

"  What  lady  %  who  is  she?" 

"  I  don't  know  who  she  is — she  wanted  to  come  to  Mr. 
Rossitur's  place — will  you  open  the  door  for  her  1" 

Barby  and  Fleda  both  now  saw  a  carriage -standing  in  the 
road. 

"  We  must  see  who  it  is  first,"  whispered  Fleda. 

"  When  the  lady  comes  I'll  open  the  door,"  was  Barby's 
ultimatum. 

The  man  withdrew  to  the  carriage ;  and  after  a  few  mo 
ments  of  intense  watching  Fleda  and  Barby  certainly  saw 
something  in  female  apparel  enter  the  little  gate  of  the 
court-yard  and  come  up  over  the  bright  moonlit  snow 
towards  the  house,  accompanied  by  a  child ;  while  the  man 
with  whom  they  \aA  had  the  interview  came  behind  trans* 
formed  into  an  unmistakeable  baggage-carrier. 
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CHAPTER  XIll. 

Ze«l  wu  the  ipring  whence  flowed  her  hardlment 

Faibpax. 

BARBY  undid  bolt  and  lock  and  Fleda  met  the  traveller 
in  the  hall.  She  was  a  lady ;  her  air  and  dress  shewed 
Jiat,  though  the  latter  was  very  plain. 

**  Does  Mr.  Rossitur  live  here  ?"  was  her  first  word. 

Fleda  answered  it,  and  brought  her  visiter  into  the  sit. 
^ng-roora.  But  the  light  falling  upon  a  form  and  face  that 
had  seen  more  wear  and  tear  than  time,  gave  her  no  clue  as 
to  the  who  or  what  of  the  person  before  her.  The  stranger's 
borried  look  round  the  room  seemed  to  expect  somet&ng. 

"  Are  they  all  gone  to  bed  ]" 

"  All  but  me,"  said  Fleda. 

"  We  have  been  delayed — we  took  a  wrong  road — ^we've 
been  riding  for  hours  to  find  the  place — ^hadn't  the  right 
direction." — ^Then  looking  keenly  at  Fleda,  from  whose 
vision  an  electric  spark  of  intelligence  had  scattered  the 
clouds,  she  said ; 

"  I  am  Marion  Rossitur." 

"  I  knew  it !"  said  Fleda,  with  lips  and  eyes  that  gave 
her  already  a  sister's  welcome ;  and  they  were  folded  in 
eadi  other's  arms  almost  as  tenderly  and  affectionately,  on 
Uie  part  of  one  at  least,  as  if  there  had  re^ly  been  the 
relationship  between  them.  But  more  than  surprise  and 
afiection  struck  Fleda's  heart. 

"  And  where  are  they  all,  Fleda  1     Can't  I  see  them  ?" 

^  You  must  wait  till  I  have  prepared  them — Hugh  and 
annt  Lucy  are  not  very  well.  I  don't  know  that  it  wiU  do 
f:r  you  to  see  them  at  all  to-night,  Marion." 

«  Not  to-night !    They  are  not  ill  1 " 
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**  No — only  enough  to  be  taken  care  of— not  .11.  But  it 
would  be  better  to  wait." 

"And  my  father?" 

"  He  is  not  at  home.*' 

Marion  exclaimed  in  sorrow,  and  Fleda  to  hide  the  look 
that  she  felt  was  on  her  face  stooped  down  to  kiss  the  chUd. 
He  was  a  remarkably  fine-looking  manly  bov. 

"  That  is  your  cousin  Fleda,"  said  his  motner. 

«  No — aunt  Fleda,"  said  the  person  thus  introduced — 
•*  don't  put  me  off  into  cousindom,  Marion.  I  am  unde 
Hugh's  sister — ^and  so  J  am  your  aunt  Fleda.  Who  are 
your 

"  Rolf  Rossitur  Schwiden." 

Alas  how  wide  are  the  ramifications  of  evil !  How  was 
what  might  have  been  very  pure  pleasure  utterly  poisoned 
and  turned  into  bitterness.  It  went  through  Fleda's  heart 
with  a  keen  pang  when  ^  heard  that  name  and  looked 
on  the  very  fair  brow  that  owned  it,  and  thought  of  the 
tnefTaceable  stain  that  had  come  upon  both.  She  dared 
look  at  nobody  but  the  child.  He  already  underwood  the 
melting  eyes  that  were  making  acquaintance  with  his,  and 
•  half  felt  the  pain  that  gave  so  much  tenderness  to  her  kiss, 
and  looked  at  her  with  a  grave  face  of  awakening  wonder 
and  sympathy.  Fleda  was  glad  to  have  business  to  call 
her  into  the  kitchen. 

"Who  is  itf  was  Barby's  immediate  question. 

"  Aunt  Lucy's  daughter." 

"She  don't  look  much  like  her!"  said  Barby  istelli. 
gently. 

"  They  will  want  something  to  eat,  Barby." 

"FU  put  the  kettle  on.  It'll  boil  directly.  Pll  go  in 
there  and  fix  up  the  fire." 

A  word  or  two  more,  and  then  Fleda  ran  up  to  speak  to 
her  aunt  and  Hugh. 

Her  aunt  she  found  in  a  state  of  agitation  that  was  fright* 
ful.  Even  Fleda's  assurances,  with  all  the  soothing  arfei 
she  could  bring  to  bear  were  some  minutes  before  they 
could  in  any  measure  tranquillize  her.  Fleda's  own  nerves 
were  in  no  condition  to  stand  another  shock  when  she  lel^ 
her  and  went  to  Hugh's  door.  But  she  couki  get  ne 
answer  from  him  though  ^e  spoke  repeatedly. 
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Slie  did  not  return  to  her  aunt's  rcom.  She  went  down 
■taifA  and  brought  up  Barbj  and  a  light  from  thenoe. 

Hugh  was  lying  senseless  and  white ;  not  'whiter  than 
his  adopted  sister  as  she  stood  by  his  side.  Her  eye  went 
t3  her  companion. 

^Not  a  bit  of  it!"  said  Barbj — ^''he's  in  nothing  but  a 
faint — just  run  down  stairs  and  get  the  vin^ar  bottle, 
Fleda — the  pepper  vinegar. — Is  there  any  water  here  1 — ^" 

Fleda  obeyed ;  and  watched,  she  oould  little  more,  the 
efforts  of  Barby,  who  indeed  needed  no  help,  with  the  cold 
water^  the  vinegar,  and  rubbing  of  the  limbs.  They  were 
for  some  time  unsuccessful ;  the  fit  was  a  severe  one ;  and 
Fleda  was  exceedingly  terrified  before  any  signs  of  return- 
ing life  came  to  reassure  her. 

*^  Now  you  go  down  stairs  and  keep  quiet !''  said  Barby, 
when  Hugh  was  &irly  restored  and  had  smiled  a  faint  an- 
swer  to  Fleda's  kiss  and  explanations, — "  Go  Fleda !  you 
ain't  fit  to  stand.  Go  and  sit  down  some  place,  and  I'll  be 
along  directly  and  see  how  the  fire  bums.  Don't  you 
s'pose  Mis'  Kossitur  could  come  in  and  sit  in  this  easy 
ohair  a  spell  without  hurting  herself?" 

It  occurred  to  Fleda  immediately  that  it  might  do  more 
good  than  harm  to  her  aunt  if  her  attention  were  diverted 
even  by  another  cause  of  anxiety.  She  gently  summoned 
her,  telling  her  no  more  than  was  necessary  to  fit  her  foi 
being  Hugh's  nurse ;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  she  and 
Barby  were  at  liberty  to  attend  to  other  claims  upon  them. 
But  it  sank  into  her  heart,  '^  Hugh  will  not  get  over  this !" 
— and  when  she  entered  the  sitting-room,  what  Mr.  Carie- 
ton  years  before  had  said  of  the  wood-flower  was  come 
true  in  its  fullest  extent — *'  a  storm-wind  had  beaten  it  to 
the  ground." 

She  was  able  literally  to  do  no  more  than  Barby  had 
■aid,  sit  down  and  keep  herself  quiet.  Miss  Elster  was  in 
her  briskest  mood ;  flew  in  and  out ;  made  up  the  fire  in 
the  sitting-room  and  put  on  the  kettle  in  the  kitchen, 
which  she  had  been  just  about  doing  when  called  to  see 
Hugh.  Hie  much-needed  supper  of  the  travellers  must 
be  still  waited  for;  but  the  mre  was  burning  now,  tde 
room  was  cosily  warm  and  bright,  and  Marion  drew  up  her 
cii?\ir  with  a  look  of  thoughtful  contentment.  Fleda  felt 
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as  if  some  conjuror  had  been  at  work  there  for  the  last 
few  hours — the  room  looked  so  like  and  felt  so  unlike  it- 
self. 

^'  Are  you  going  to  be  ill  too,  Fledal^'  said  Marion  sud* 
denly.     "  You  are  looking — very  fiir  from  well !" 

'^  I  shall  have  a  headache  to-morrow,"  said  Fleda  quietly* 
'^  I  generally  know  the  day  beforehand." 

"  Does  it  always  make  you  look  so  1" 

"  Not  always— I  am  somewhat  tired." 

"  Where  is  my  father  gone  ?" 

"  I  don't  know. — Rolf,  dear,"  said  Fleda  bending  forward 
to  the  little  fellow  who  was  giving  expression  to  some  very 
fidgety  impatience, — "what  is  the  matter  1  what  do  you 
wantr' 

The  child's  voice  fell  a  little  from  its  querulousness 
towards  the  sweet  key  in  which  the  questions  had  been 
put,  but  he  gave  utterance  to  a  very  decided  wish  for 
"  bread  and  butter." 

"  Come  here,"  said  Fleda,  reaching  out  a  hand  and  draw- 
Ing  him,  certainly  with  no  force  but  that  of  attraction, 
towards  her  easy  chair, — "  come  here  and  rest  yourself  in 
^his  nice  place  by  me — see,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
you ; — ^and  you  shall  have  bread  and  butter  and  tea,  and 
something  else  too,  I  guess,  just  as  soon  as  Barby  can  get 
it  ready." 

"  Who  is  Barby?"  was  the  next  question,  in  a  most  un- 
compromising tone  of  voice. 

"  You  saw  the  woman  that  came  in  to  put  wood  on  the 
fire— that  was  Barby — ^she  is  very  good  and  kind  and  will 
do  anything  for  you  if  you  behave  yourself." 

The  child  muttered,  but  so  low  as  to  shew  some  unwill- 
tngness  that  his  words  should  reach  the  ears  that  were  near- 
est him,  that  "  he  wasn't  going  to  behave  himself." 

Fleda  did  not  choose  to  hear ;  and  went  on  with  composing 
observations  till  the  fair  little  face  she  had  drawn  to  her 
side  was  as  bright  as  the  sun  and  returned  her  smile  with 
interest. 

"  You  have  an  admirable  talent  at  moral  suasion,  Fleda,** 
»aid  the  mother  half  smiling ; — "  I  wish  I  had  it." 

"  You  don't  need  it  so  much  here," 

"Why  not?" 
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^  It  may  do  reij  well  for  me,  but  I  think,  Bot  80  well 
for  you." 

**  Why  ? — what  do  you  mean  ?  I  think  it  is  the  only  way 
hi  the  world  to  bring  up  children — the  only  way  fit  for 
rational  beings  to  be  guided." 

Fleda  smiled,  though  the  faintest  indication  that  lipi 
eould  give,  and  shook  her  head, — ever  so  little. 

"  Why  do  you  do  that  ^— tell  me." 

^  Because  in  my  limited  experience,"  said  Fleda  as  shfi 
passed  her  fingers  through  the  boy's  dark  locks  of  hair, — 
**in  every  household  where  'moral  suasion'  has  been  the 
law,  the  children  have  been  the  administrators  of  it.  Where 
is  your  husband  1" 

'4  have  lost  him — years  ago—"  said  Marion  with  a  auick 
expressive  glance  towards  the  child.  **  I  never  lost  what  1 
at  first  thought  1  had,  for  I  never  had  it.  Do  you  under 
standi 

Fleda's  eyes  gave  a  sufiicient  answer. 

"  I  am  a  widow — these  five  years — in  all  but  what  the 
law  would  require,"  Marion  went  on.  "  I  have  been  alont, 
since  then— except  my  child.  He  was  two  years  old  then; 
and  since  then  I  have  lived  such  a  life,  Fleda ! — ^" 

"Why  didn't  you  come  home?" 

"Couldn't — the  moat  absolute  reason  in  the  world. 
Think  of  it ! — Come  home !  It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do 
to  stay  there !" 

Those  sympathizing  eyes  were  enough  to  make  her  go 
on. 

"I  have  wanted  everything— except  trouble.  I  have 
done  everything — except  ask  alms.  I  have  learned,  Fleda, 
that  death  is  not  the  worst  form  in  which  distress  can 
come." 

Fleda  felt  stung,  and  bent  down  her  head  to  touch  her 
lips  to  the  brow  of  little  Rolf. 

"Death  would  have  been  a  trifle!"  said  Marion.  "I 
mean, — not  that  /  should  have  wished  to  leave  Rolf  alone 
in  the  world ;  but  if  I  had  been  left — I  mean  I  would  lather 
wear  outside  than  inside  mourning." 

Fleda  looked  up  again,  and  at  her. 

**  O  I  was  so  mistaken,  Fleda !"  she  said  clasping  her 
hands, — "so  mistaken! — in  everything; — so  disappoSited, 
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all  my  hopes.  Ajid  tbe  loss  of  mj  fortiuM  was  ths 
cause  of  it  all." 

Nay  Terilj  I  thou^t  Fleda ;  but  she  said  nothing ;  sha 
hung  her  head  again ;  and  Marion  after  a  pause  went  on  to 
question  her  about  an  endless  string  of  matters  ooncerning 
themselves  and  other  people,  past  doings  and  pres^it  pros- 
pects, till  little  Rolf  soothed  by  the  uninteresting  soft  mur- 
mur of  voices  fiiirly  forgot  bread  and  butter  and  himself  in 
a  sound  sleep,  his  head  resting  upon  Fleda. 

'*  Here  is  one  comfort  for  you,  Marion,"  she  said  looking 
down  at  the  dark  eyelashes  which  lay  on  a  cheek  rosy  ana 
healthy  as  ever  seven  years  old  knew ; — ^''  he  is  a  beautiful 
child,  and  I  am  sure,  a  fine  one." 

'*  It  is  thanks  to  his  beauty  that  I  have  ever  seen  home 
Again,"  said  his  mother. 

Fleda  had  no  heart  this  evening  to  speak  words  that 
were  not  necessary ;  her  eyes  asked  Marion  to  explain  her- 
self. 

'*  He  was  in  Hyde  Park  one  day — ^I  had  a  miserable 
lodging  not  far  from  it,  and  I  used  to  let  him  go  in  there, 
because  he  must  go  somewhere,  you  know, — ^I  couldn't  go 
with  him — " 

"Why  not r 

"  Couldn't ! — Oh  Fleda ! — ^I  have  seen  changes ! ^He 

was  there  one  afternoon,  alone,  and  had  got  into  difficulty  with 
some  bigger  boys — a  little  fellow,  you  know, — ^he  stood  his 
ground  manfully  but  his  strength  wasn't  equal  to  his  spirit, 
and  they  were  tyrannizing  over  him  after  the  fashion  of  boys, 
who  are  I  do  think  the  ugliest  creatures  in  creation !"  said 
Mme.  Schwiden,  not  apparently  reckoning  her  own  to  be  of 
the  same  gender, — "  and  a  gentleman  who  was  riding  by 
stopped  and  inteifered  and  took  him  out  of  their  hands,  and 
then  asked  him  his  name, — struck  1  suppose  with  his  ap- 
pearance. Very  kind,  wasn't  iti  men  so  seldom  bother 
themselves  about  what  becomes  of  children.  1  suppose 
there  were  thousands  of  others  riding  by  at  the  same  time.'* 

"Very  kind,"  Fleda  said. 

"  When  he  heard  what  his  name  was  he  gave  his  horse  to 
his  servant  and  walked  home  with  Rolf;  and  the  next  day 
be  sent  me  a  note,  speaking  of  having  known  my  fiither  and 
mother  and  asking  permission  to  call  upon  me. — I  never 
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moment's  hesitation. 

"^  Why  r  said  Fleda,  not  a  little  at  a  loss  to  follow  oul 
the  diain  of  her  cousin's  reasoning. 

"  Why  I  was  in  such  a  sort  of  a  place — ^you  dcm't  know, 
Fleda ;  I  was  working  then  for  a  fitncy  store-keeper,  to  sup- 
p>rt  myself— living  in  a  miserable  little  two  rooms. — ^If  it 
had  been  a  stranger  I  wouldn't  have  cared  so  much,  but 
somebody  that  had  known  us  in  different  times — ^I  hadn't  a 
tiling  in  die  world  to  answer  the  note  upon  but  a  half  sheet 
of  letter  paper." 

Fleda's  lips  sought  Rolfs  forehead  again,  with  a  curious 
rush  of  tears  and  smiles  at  once.  Perhaps  Marion  had 
caught  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  for  she  added 
with  a  little  energy, 

"  It  is  nothing  to  be  surprised  at — you  would  have  felt 
just  the  same ;  for  I  knew  by  his  note,  the  whole  style  of 
it,  what  sort  of  a  person  it  must  be." 

^  My  pride  has  been  a  good  deal  diastened,"  Fleda  said 
gently. 

**  I  never  want  fnin9  to  be,  beyond  minding  everything,** 
said  Marion ;  '^and  I  don't  believe  yours  is.  I  don't  know 
why  in  the  world  I  did  not  refuse  to  see  him — ^I  had  fifly 
minds  to — ^bnt  he  had  won  Rolfs  heart,  and  I  was  a  little 
curious,  and  it  was  something  strange  to  see  the  fiu^  of  a 
fnend,  any  better  one  than  my  old  landlady,  so  I  let  him 
come," 

""  Was  she  a  friend  ?**  said  Fleda. 

**  If  she  hadn't  been  I  should  not  have  lived  to  be  here— 
the  best  soul  that  ever  was ;  but  still,  you  know,  she  could 
do  nothing  for  me  but  be  as  kind  as  ^e  could  live ; — this 
was  something  different  So  I  let  him  come,  and  he  came 
the  next  day."^ 

Fleda  was  silent,  a  little  wondering  that  Maricm  should 
be  so  frank  with  her,  beyond  what  she  had  ever  been  in 
former  years ;  but  as  she  guessed,  Mme.  Schwiden's  heart 
was  a  little  opened  by  the  joy  of  finding  herself  at  home 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  talking  to  somebody ;  and 
there  was  a  further  reason  which  Fleda  could  not  judge  oi^ 
m  her  own  face  and  manner.  Marion  needed  no  questions 
and  went  on  again  after  stopping  a  moment. 
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^  I  was  so  glad  in  five  minutes, — I  can't  tell  you,  Fledsi 
—that  1  had  let  him  come.  I  forgot  entirely  about  how  I 
looked  and  the  wretched  place  I  was  in.  He  was  all  that 
I  had  supposed,  and  a  great  deal  more,  but  somehow  he 
hadn't  been  in  the  room  three  minutes  before  I  didn't  caro 
at  all  for  all  the  things  1  had  thought  would  trouble  me. 
Isn't  it  strange  what  a  witchery  some  people  have  to  maka 
you  forget  everything  but  themselves  !** 
'  *'  The  reason  is,  I  think,  because  that  is  the  only  thing 
they  forget,"  said  Fleda,  whose  imagination  however  was 
entirely  busy  with  the  singular  number. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  him,"  said  Marion.  "  He  was  very 
kind  to  me — 1  cannot  tell  how  kind — ^though  I  never  realized 
it  till  afterwards ;  at  the  time  it  always  seemed  only  a  sort 
of  elegant  politeness  which  he  could  not  help.  I  never  saw 
so  elegant  a  person.  He  came  two  or  three  times  to  see 
me  and  he  took  Rolf  out  with  him  I  don't  know  how  often, 
to  drive ;  and  he  sent  me  fruit — such  fruit ! — and  game,  and 
flowers ;  fmd  I  had  not  had  anything  of  the  kind,  not  even 
seen  it,  for  so  long — I  can't  tell  you  what  it  was  to  roe. 
He  said  he  had  known  my  father  and  mother  well  when 
they  were  abroad." 

"  What  was  his  name  ?"  said  Fleda  quickly. 

"  I  don't  know — he  never  told  me — and  1  never  could  ask 
him.  Don't  you  know  there  are  some  people  you  can't  do 
anything  with  but  just  what  they  please  1  There  wasn't 
the  least  thing  like  stifihess — you  never  saw  anybody  less 
stiff, — but  I  never  dreamed  of  asking  him  questions  except 
when  he  was  out  of  sight.  Why,  do  you  Imow  him  1"  she 
said  suddenly. 

"  When  you  tell  me  who  he  was  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Fleda 
smiling. 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  this  story  before  1" 

"Certainly  not!" 

**  He  is  somebody  that  knows  us  very  well,"  said  Marion, 
"for  he  asked  after  every  one  of  the  family  in  particular." 

**  But  what  had  all  this  to  do  with  your  getting  home?" 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  ask.  The  day  after  his  last  visit 
came  a  note  saying  that  he  owed  a  debt  in  my  &mily  which 
it  had  never  been  in  his  power  to  repay ;  that  he  could  not 
give  the  enclosure  to  my  father  who  would  not  recogniae 
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t^  obligation ;  and  that  if  I  would  permit  him  to  plaoa 
it  in  my  hands  I  should  confer  a  singular  &your  upon 
hin." 

*•  And  what  was  the  enclosure  f 

"  Five  hundred  pounds." 

Fleda^s  head  went  down  again  and  tears  dropped  &8t 
spon  little  Rolf's  shoulder. 

*'  I  suppose  my  pride  has  been  a  little  broken  too,"  Mai- 
rion  went  on,  ^*  or  I  shouldn't  have  kept  it.  But  then  if 
you  saw  the  person,  and  the  whole  manner  of  it — ^I  don't 
know  how  I  could  ever  have  sent  it  back.  Literally  I 
couldn't,  though,  for  I  hadn't  the  least  clue.  I  never  saw 
or  heard  from  him  afterwards." 

**  When  was  this,  Marion  ?" 

"  Last  spring." 

^'  Last  spring ! — then  what  kept  you  so  long  1" 

*'  Because  of  the  arrival  of  eyes  that  I  was  afraid  of.  I 
dared  not  make  the  least  move  that  would  shew  I  could 
move.     I  came  off  the  very  first  packet  after  I  was  free." 

*'  How  glad  you  must  be !"  said  Fleda. 

"Glad!—" 

"  Glad  of  what,  mamma  1"  said  Bolf,  whose  dreams  the 
entrance  of  Barby  had  probably  disturbed. 

"  Glad  of  bread  and  butter,"  said  his  mother ;  '^  wake  up 
— here  it  is." 

The  young  gentleman  declared,  rubbing  his  eyes,  that  he 
did  not  want  it  now ;  but  however  Fleda  contriyed  to  dis- 
pel that  illusion,  and  bread  and  butter  was  found  to  haye 
the  same  dulcifying  properties  at  Queechy  that  it  owns  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Little  Rolf  was  completely 
mollified  after  a  hearty  meal  and  was  put  with  his  mother 
to  enjoy  most  unbroken  slumbers  in  Fleda's  room.  Fleda 
herself  afler  a  look  at  Hugh,  crept  to  her  aunt's  bed; 
whither  Barby  very  soon  despatched  Mrs.  Rossitur,  taking 
in  her  place  the  arm-chair  and  the  watch  with  most  invinci- 
ble good-will  and  determination ;  and  sleep  at  last  took  the 
)oys  and  sorrows  of  that  disturbed  household  into  its  kind 
custody. 

Fleda  was  the  first  one  awake,  and  was  thinking  how 
Ae  should  break  the  last  news  to  her  aunt,  when  Mrs* 
Rossitur  put  her  arms  round  her  and  after  a  most  affection 
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ate  look  and  kisd,  spoke  to  vhat  she  supposed  bad 
her  niece's  purpose. 

"  You  want  taking  care  of  more  than  I  do,  poor  Fledaf* 

"  It  was  not  for  that  I  came,"  said  Fleda ; — '*  I  had  to 
give  up  my  room  to  the  travellers." 

"Travellers!—" 

A  very  few  words  more  brought  oat  the  whole,  and  Mrs. 
Bossitur  sprang  out  of  bed  and  rushed  to  her  daughter's 
room. 

Fleda  hid  her  fi^^e  in  the  bed  to  cry — ^for  a  moment's  pas- 
sionate indulgence  in  weeping  while  no  one  could  see. 
But  a  moment  was  all.  There  was  work  to  do  and  she 
must  not  disable  herself  She  slowly  got  up,  feeling  thank- 
ful that  her  headache  did  not  announce  itself  with  the 
dawn,  and  that  she  would  be  able  to  attend  to  the  morn- 
ing af&irs  and  the  breakfast,  which  was  something  more  of 
a  circumstance  now  with  the  new  additions  to  the  &mily. 
More  than  that  she  knew  from  sure  signs  she  would  nol 
be  able  to  accomplish. 

It  was  all  done  and  done  well,  though  with  what  secret 
flagging  of  mind  and  body  nobody  knew  or  suspected. 
The  business  of  the  day  was  arranged,  Barby's  course  made 
clear,  Hugh  visited  and  smiled  upon ;  and  then  Fleda  set 
herself  down  in  the  breakfast-room  to  wear  out  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  patient  suffering.  Her  little  spaniel,  who 
seemed  to  understand  her  languid  step  and  &int  tones  and 
know  what  was  coming,  crept  into  her  lap  and  looked  up 
at  her  with  a  face,  of  equal  truth  and  afieotion;  and  afler 
a  few  gentle  acknowledging  touches  from  the  loved  hand, 
laid  his  head  on  her  knees,  and  silently  avowed  his  deter* 
mination  of  abiding  her  fortunes  for  ue  remainder  of  dM 
day. 

They  had  been  there  for  some  hours.  Mrs.  Rossitnr  and 
ner  daughter  were  gathered  in  Hugh's  room;  whither  Rolf 
also  afler  sundry  expressions  of  sympathy  for  Fleda's  head- 
ache, finding  it  a  dull  companion,  had  departed.  Pain  of 
body  rising  above  pain  of  mind  had  obliged  as  &r  as  pos* 
sible  even  thought  to  be  still ;  when  a  loud  rap  at  the  front 
door  brought  the  blood  in  a  sudden  flush  of  pain  to  Fleda'a 
face.     She  knew  instinctively  what  it  meant. 

She  heard  Barby's  dbtinct  accents  saying  that  somebody 
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was  "not  well."  The  other  voice  was  more  smothered. 
Rut  in  a  moment  the  door  of  the  break&st-room  opened 
wid  Mr.  Thorn  walked  in. 

The  intensity  of  the  pain  she  was  sufifering  effectual]  j  pre- 
cluded Fleda  from  discovering  emotion  of  any  kind.  She 
could  not  move.  Only  King  lifted  up  his  head  and  looked 
at  the  intruder,  who  seemed  shocked,  and  well  he  might. 
Fleda  was  in  her  old  headadie  position  ;  bolt  upright  on  the 
sofa,  her  feet  on  the  rung  of  a  chair  while  her  hands  sup- 
ported her  by  their  grasp  upon  the  back  of  it  The  flush 
had  passed  away  leaving  the  deadly  paleness  of  pain,  which 
the  dark  rings  under  her  eyes  shewed  to  be  well  seated. 

"  Miss  Ringgan !"  said  the  gentleman,  coming  up  softl}* 
AS  to  something  that  fnghtened  him, — "my  dear  Misa 
Fleda ! — 1  am  distressed  ! — You  are  very  ill — can  nothing 
be  done  to  relieve  you  ?" 

Fleda's  lips  father  than  her  voice  said  "  Nothing." 

"  I  would  not  have  come  in  on  any  account  to  disturb 
you  if  I  had  known — I  did  not  understand  you  were  more 
than  a  trifle  ill — " 

Fleda  wished  he  would  mend  his  mistake,  as  his  under- 
standing certainly  by  this  time  was  mended.  But  that  did 
not  seem  to  be  his  conclusion  of  the  best  thing  to  do. 

"  Since  I  am  here,— can  you  bear  to  hear  me  say  three 
words?  without  too  much  pain? — I  do  not  ask  you  to 
speak" — 

A  faint  whispered  "  yes"  gave  him  leave  to  go  on.  She 
had  never  looked  at  him.  She  sat  like  a  statue ;  to  answer 
oy  a  motion  of  her  head  was  more  than  could  be  risked. 

He  drew  up  a  chair  and  sat  down,  while  King  looked  at 
him  with  eyes  of  sunpicious  indignation. 

"  I  am  not  surprised,"  he  said  gently,  "  to  find  you  suffeN 
ing.  I  knew  how  your  sensibilities  must  feel  the  shock  of 
yesterday — I  would  fain  have  spared  it  you — I  will  spare 
you  all  further  pain  on  the  same  score  if  possible— Dear 
Miss  Rinnan,  since  I  am  here  and  time  is  precious  may  I 
aay  one.  word  before  I  cease  troubling  you — I  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  were  made  acquainted  with  the  contents 
of  my  letter  to  Mrs.  Rossitur  ? — with  all  the  contents  ?— 
were  you  ?" 

Again  Fleda's  lips  almost  voicclessly  gave  the  answer. 
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"  Will  you  give  me  what  I  ventured  to  ask  for?"  said  b« 
gently, — ^**the  permission  to  work  for  youf  Do  not 
trouble  those  precious  lips  to  speak — the  answer  of  these 
fingers  will  be  as  sure  a  warrant  to  me  as  all  words  that 
C(>uld  be  spoken  that  you  do  not  deny  my  request." 

He  had  taken  one  of  her  hands  in  his  own.  But  the  fin- 
gers lay  with  unanswering  coldness  and  lifelessness  for  a 
second  in  his  clasp  and  then  were  drawn  away  and  took  de- 
terminate hold  of  the  chair-back.  Again  the  flush  came  to 
Fleda's  cheeks,  brought  by  a  sharp  pain, — oh,  bodily  and 
mental  tool — and  afler  a  moment^s  pause,  with  a  dis- 
tinctness of  utterance  that  let  him  know  every  word,  she 
said, 

"  A  generous  man  would  not  ask  it,  sir." 

Thorn  sprang  up,  and  several  times  paced  the  lengtn  of 
the  room,  up  and  down,  before  he  said  anything  more.  He 
looked  at  Fleda,  but  the  flush  was  gone  again,  and  nothing 
could  seem  less  conscious  of  his  presence.  Pain  and  pa- 
tience were  in  every  line  of  her  face,  but  he  could  read 
nothing  more,  except  a  calmness  as  unmistakeably  written. 
Thorn  gave  that  face  repeated  glances  as  he  walked,  then 
stood  still  and  read  it  at  leisure.  Then  he  came  to  her  side 
again  and  spoke  in  a  diflerent  voice. 

"  You  are  so  unlike  anybody  else,"  he  said,  "  that  you 
shall  make  me  unlike  myself.  I  will  do  freely  what  I 
hoped  to  do  with  the  light  of  your  smile  before  me.  You 
shall  hear  no  more  of  this  affair,  neither  you  nor  the  world 
— I  have  the  matter  perfectly  in  my  own  hands — it  shall 
never  raise  a  whisper  again.  I  will  move  heaven  and  earth 
rather  than  fail — but  there  is  no  danger  of  my  fiiiling.  I 
will  try  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  your  esteem  even 
where  a  man  is  mpst  excusable  for  being  selfish." 

He  took  one  of  her  cold  hands  again, — Fleda  could  not 
help  it  without  more  force  than  she  cared  to  use,  and  in- 
deed pain  would  by  this  time  almost  have  swallowed  up 
other  sensation  if  every  word  and  touch  had  not  sent  it 
ill  a  stronger  throb  to  her  very  finger-ends.  Thorn  bent  his 
lips  to  her  hand,  twice  kissed  it  fervently,  and  then  left 
her ;  much  to  King's  satistaction,  who  thereupon  resigned 
himself  to  quiet  slumbers. 

His  mistress  knew  no   such  relief     Excitement  had 


dreadfully  aggravuted  her  disorder,  at  -h  time  when  it  was 
needful  to  banish  even  thought  as  &r  as  possible.  Pain 
eflectually  banished  it  now,  and  Barby  coming  in  a  little 
aiWr  Mr.  Thorn  had  gone  found,  her  quite  unable  to  speak 
and  scarce  able  to  breathe,  from  agony.  Barby^s  energies 
i^nd  Minting  remedies  were  again  put  in  use;  but  pain 
reigned  triumphant  for  hours,  and  when  its  hanl  rule  was 
at  last  abated  Fleda  was  able  to  do  nothing  but  sleep  like 
a  child  for  hours  more.  ^ 

Towards  a  late  tea-time  she  was  at  last  awake,  and  carry- 
ing on  a  very  one-sided  conversation  with  Rolf,  her  own 
lips  being  called  upon  for  little  more  than  a  smile  now  and 
then.  King,  not  able  to  be  in  her  lap,  had  curled  himself 
up  upon  a  piece  of  his  mistress's  dress  and  as  close  within 
the  circle  of  her  arms  as  possible,  where  Fleda's  hand  and 
his  bead  were  on  terms  of  mutual  satisfaction. 

"  I  thought  you  wouldn't  permit  a  dog  to  lie  in  your  lap,'* 
said  Marion. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  1**  said  Fleda  with  a  smile. 
"Ah  I  have  grown  tender-hearted,  Marion,  since  I  have 
known  what  it  was  to  want  comfort  myself.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  best  to  let  everything  have  all  the 
enjoyment  it  can  in  the  circumstances.  King  crawled  into 
my  lap  one  day  when  I  had  not  spirits  enough  to  turn  him 
out^  and  he  has  kept  the  place  ever  since. — Little  King  !"— 

In  answer  to  which  word  of  intelligence  King  looked  in 
her  &ce  and  wagged  his  tail  and  then  earnestly  endeavoured 
to  lick  all  her.  fingers.  Which  however  was  a  piece  of 
comfort  she  would  not  give  him. 

"  Fleda,"  said  Barby  putting  her  head  in,  •*  I  wish  you'd 
iust  step  out  here  and  tell  me  which  cheese  you'd  like  to 
have  cut" 

"  What  a  fool !"  said  Marion.  "  Let  her  cut  them  all  if 
ahe  likes." 

"  She  is  no  fool,"  said  Fleda.  She  thought  Barbv's  puno* 
tiliousness  however  a  little  ill-timed,  as  she  rose  m>m  her 
sofa  and  went  into  the  kitchen. 

"  Well  you  do  look  as  if  you  wa'n't  good  for  nothing  bul 
to  be  taken  care  of!"  said  Barby.  **  I  wouldn't  have  rii 
you  up  if  it  hadn't  been  just  tea-time,  and  I  knowed  you 
couldn^t  stay  quiet  much  loBgjsr ;"— and  with  a  look  wMob 
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explained  her  tactios  she  put  into  Fleda'a  nand  a  letter 
directed  to  her  aunt 

*'  Philetus  give  it  to  me,"  she  said,  without  a  glance  at 
Fleda's  face, — '*  he  said  it  was  give  to  him  by  a  spry  little 
•haver  who  waVt  a  mind  to  tell  nothin'  about  himself." 

•*  Thank  you,  Barby !"  was  Fleda's  most  grateful  return ; 
and  summoning  her  aunt  up-stairs  she  took  her  into  her  ovm 
room  and  locked  the  door  before  she  gave  her  the  letter 
which  Barby's  shrewdness  and  delicacy  had  taken  such  care 
should  not  reach  its- owner  in  a  wrong  way.  Fleda  watched 
her  as  her  eye  ran  over  the  paper  and  caught  it  as  it  fell 
from  her  fingers. 

•*  Mt  dear  Wifb, 

"  That  villain  Thorn  has  got  a  handle  of  me  which  he 
will  not  fail  to  use — ^you  know  it  all  1  suppose,  by  this 
time— It  is  true  that  in  an  evil  hour,  long  ago,  when  greatly 
pressed,  I  did  what  1  thought  I  should  surely  undo  in  a  few 
days — ^TTie  time  never  came — I  don^t  know  why  he  has  let 
it  lie  so  long,  but  he  has  taken  it  up  now,  and  he  will  pudi 
it  to  the  extreme — ^There  is  but  one  thing  left  for  me — ^I 
shall  not  see  you  again.  The  rascal  would  never  let  me 
rest,  1  know,  in  any  spot  that  calls  itself  American  ground. 

**  You  will  do  better  without  me  than  with  me. 

"R.B." 

Fleda  mused  over  the  letter  for  several  minutes,  and  then 
touched  her  aunt  who  had  fiUlen  on  a  chiur  with  her  head 
Bonk  in  her  hands. 

'*  What  does  he  mean  1"  said  Mrs.  Bossitur,  looking  up 
with  a  perfectlv  colourless  &ce. 

*•  To  leave  the  country." 

"Are  you  sure?  is  that  it?"  said  Mrs.  Rosntur  rising 
and  looking  over  the  words  again ; — "  He  would  do  any- 
thing, Fleda— " 

"That  is  what  he  means,  aunt  Lucy  ;'^on*t  you  see  he 
■ays  he  could  not  be  safe  anywhere  in  America." 

Mrs.  Bossitur  stood  eying  with  mtense  eagemees  for  a 
minute  or  two  the  note  in  her  niece*8  hand. 

"  Then  he  is  gone !  now  that  it  is  lUl  settled ! — ^And  w^ 
don't  know  where — and  we  can't  get  word  to  him-'-" 


Her  dieek  which  had  %  little  brigl^ened  became  peiftotly 
white  again. 

^  He  isn't  gone  yet — ^he  can't  be — he  cannot  have  left 
Queechy  till  to-day — ^he  will  be  in  New  York  for  sereral 
days  yet  probably." 

"  New  York !— it  may  be  Boston?" 

"  No,  he  would  be  more  likely  to  go  to  New  York — ^I  am 
sm^  he  would — he  is  accustomed  to  it." 

"  We  might  write  to  both  places,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Rossi- 
tur.     'M  wUl  do  it  and  send  them  off  at  once." 

"  But  he  might  not  get  the  letters,"  said  Fleda  thou^t 
fully, — "  he  might  not  dare  to  ask  at  the  post-office." 

His  wife  looked  at  that  possibility,  and  then  wrung  her 
hands. 

"  Oh  why  didn't  he  give  us  a  due !" 

Fleda  put  an  arm  round  her  affectionately  and  stood 
thinking ;  stood  trembling  might  as  well  be  said,  for  she 
was  too  weak  to  be  standing  at  all. 

"  What  can  we  do  dear  Fleda !"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  in 
great  distress.  '*  Once  out  of  New  York  and  we  can  get 
nothing  to  him !  If  he  only  knew  that  there  is  no  need, 
and  that  it  is  all  over ! — ^" 

"We  must  do  everything,  aunt  Lucy,"  said  Fleda 
thoughtfully,  "  and  I  hope  we  shall  succeed  yet  We  will 
write,  but  I  think  the  most  hopeful  other  thing  we  could  do 
would  be  to  put  advertisements  in  the  newspapers — he 
would  be  very  likely  to  see  them." 

'*  Advertisements ! — ^But  you  couldn't — what  would  you 
put  in f 

"Something  that  would  catch  his  eye  and  nobody's  else 
— that  is  easy,  aunt  Lucy." 

"But  there  is  nobody  to  put  them  in,  Fleda, — ^you  said 
■nde  Orrin  was  going  to  Boston — ^ 

"  He  wasn't  going  there  till  next  week,  but  he  was  to  be 
in  Philadelphia  a  few  days  before  that — ^the  letter  might 
D^iss  him." 

"Mr.  Plumfield !— Couldn't  he?" 

But  Fleda  shook  her  head. 

"  Wouldn't  do,  aunt  Lucy — ^he  would  do  all  he  could, 
but  he  don't  know  New  York  nor  the  papers— he  wouldn't 
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kaum  fao^  to  manage  it— 4i6  dciii't  know  unole  Rolf-*l 
shouldn't  like  to  trust  it  to  him." 

■"  Who  then  1 — diere  isn't  a  creature  we  could  ask-— ^ 

Fleda  laid  henr  cheek  to  her  poor  aunt's  and  said, 

"I'll  do  it." 

"  But  you  must  be  in  New  York  to  do  it,  dear  Floda,— 
you  can^  do  it  here." 

"IwillgotoNewYort" 

**Whenr 

"To-morrow  morning.'' 

^  Btft  dear  Fleda,  you  can't  go  alone  I  I  can'^t  let  you ; 
and  yon'm  not  fit  to  go  at  all,  mv  poor  child ! — ^"  and 
between  conflicting  fedings  Mrs.  Kossitur  sat  down  and 
wept  without  measure. 

"  Listen,  aunt  Lucy,"  said  Fleda  pressing  a  hand  on  her 
ihofilder, — "  listen,  and  don't  cry  so ! — ^I'll  go  and  make  all 
right,  if  eflbrts  >can  do  it.  I  am  not  going  alone — Dl  get 
Seth  to  go  with  me ;  and  I  can  sleep  in  the  cars  and  rest 
nicely  in  the  steamboat — I  shall  feel  happy  and  well  when 
I  know  that  I  am  leaving  you  easier  and  doing  all  that  can 
be  done  to  bring  uncle  Rolf  home.  Leave  me  to  manage, 
and  don't  say  anything  to  Marion, — ^it  is  one  blessed  thing 
that  she  need  not  know  anything  about  all'  this.  I  shall 
feel  better  t^n  if  I  were  at  home  and  had  trusted  this 
bu^wees  to  any  other  hands." 

"  Yom  sre  the  blesising  of  my  life  "  said  Mrs.  Rossitnr. 

"  Cheer  up,  and  come  down  and  let  us  hare  some  tea,** 
said  Fleda  kissing  her ; — "  I  feel  as  if  that  would  make  me 
up  a  little;  and  then  I'll  write  the  letters.  I  sha'n't  want 
Init  very  little  baggage ;  there'll  be  nothing  to  pack  up." 

Philetus  was  sent  up  the  hill  with  a  note  to  Seth  Plum- 
field,  and  brought  home  a  fevourable  answer.  Fleda 
thought  as  she  went  to  rest  that  it  was  well  the  miad'a 
strength  could  sometimes  act  independently  of  its  servant 
the  iMMly,  hers  felt  so  very  shattered  and  unsubstaLtiid. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


h  ttmk  7o«  for  joor  eoaptnj;  bat  food  lUib,  I  had  n  Uif  haw  been  i 
■toae^— As  You  Ltu  It. 


THE  first  thing  next  morning  Seth  Plumfield  came  down 
to  say  that  he  had  seen  Dr.  Quackenboss  the  night  be- 
fore and  had  chanced  to  find  out  that  he  was  going  to  New 
York  too,  this  very  day;  and  knowing  that  the  doctor 
would  be  just  as  safe  an  escort  as  himself  Seth  had  made 
over  the  d^rge  of  his  cousin  to  him ;  ^  calculating,*^  he  said. 
"  that  it  would  make  no  diflerence  to  Fleda  and  Uiat  he  haa 
better  stay  at  home  with  his  mother.'' 

Fleda  said  nothing  and  looked  as  little  as  possible  of  her 
disappointment,  and  her  cousin  went  away  wholly  unsus- 
pecting  of  it 

*'  Seth  Plumfield  haVt  done  a  smarter  thing  than  that  in 
a  good  while,**  Barby  remarked  satirically  as  he  was  shut- 
ting the  door.     ^  I  should  think  he*d  ha*  hurt  himself.** 

"  I  dare  say  the  doctor  will  take  good  care  of  me,**  said 
Fleda ; — ^  as  good  as  he  knows  how.** 

"Men  beat  all!"  said  Barby  impatiently.— " The  lltUe 
sense  there  is  into  them  ! — ** 

Fleda*s  sinking  heart  was  almost  ready  to  echo  the  sen* 
timent ;  but  nobody  knew  it. 

ColTee  was  swallowed,  her  little  travelling-bag  and  bonnel 
on  the  sofa ;  all  ready.     Then  came  the  doctor. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Ringgan ! — I  am  most  happy  of  this  de. 
lightful  opportunity — I  had  supposed  you  were  located  ai 
home  for  the  winter.     This  is  a  sudden  start.'* 

" Is  it  sudden  to  you,  Dr.  Quackenboss?"  said  Fleda. 

**  Why — a — not  disagreeably  so,"  said  the  doctor  smi- 
ling ; — "  nothing  could  be  that  in  the  present  drcumstanoefl^ 
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— ^but  I — ^a — I  hadn't  calculated  upon  It  for  mudi  of  « 
Bpell  beforehand." 

Pleda  was  vexed,  and  looked, — only  unconversable. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  the  doctor  after  a  pause, — "  that  we 
have  not  rauch  time  to  waste — ^a — in  idle  moments.  Which 
route  do  you  intend  to  travel  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking  to  go  by  the  North  River,  sir." 

"  But  the  ice  has  collected, — I  am  afraid, — ^" 

"  At  Albany,  I  know ;  but  when  I  came  up  there  was  a 
boat  every  other  day,  and  we  could  get  there  in  time  by 
the  stage — this  is  her  day." 

"  But  we  have  had  some  pretty  tight  weather  since,  if  yon 
remember,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  and  the  boats  have  c^stsed  to 
connect  ^vith  the  stage.  We  shall  have  to  go  to  Greenfield 
to  take  the  Housatonic  which  will  land  us  at  Bridgeport  on 
the  Sound." 

"  Have  we  time  to  reach  Greenfield  this  morning  1" 

"  Oceans  of  time !"  said  the  doctor  delightedly ;  "  Pve 
got  my  team  here  and  they're  jumping  out  of  their  skins 
with  having  nothing  to  do  and  the  weather — they'll  carry 
us  there  as  spry  as  grasshoppers — now,  if  you're  ready,  my 
dear  Miss  Ringgan !" — - 

There  was  nothing  more  but  to  give  and  receive  those 
speechless  lip-messages  that  are  out  of  the  reach  of  words, 
>  and  Mrs.  Rossitur's  half-spoken  last  charge,  to  take  care  of 
herself;  and  with  these  seals  upon  her  mission  Fleda  set 
forth  and  joined  the  doctor ;  thankful  for  one  foil  to  curios- 
ity in  the  shape  of  a  veil  and  only  wishing  that  there  were 
any  invented  screen  that  she  could  place  between  her  and 
hearing. 

"  I  hope  your  attire  is  of  a  very  warm  description,"'  said 
the  doctor  as  he  helped  her  into  the  wagon ; — "  it  friz  pretty 
hard  last  night  and  I  don't  think  it  h^  got  out  of  the  no* 
tion  yet.  If  I  had  been  consulted  in  any  other — a — form, 
than  that  of  a  friend,  I  should  have  disapprobated,  if  you'll 
excuse  me,  Miss  Ringgan's  travelling  again  before  her  *  Rose 
of  Cassius'  there  was  in  blow.  I  hope  you  have  heard 
no  evil  tidings  ?  Dr. — a — Gregory,  I  hope,  is  not  taken 
Ul  ?"  , 

"  I  hope  not,  sir,"  said  Fleda. 

**  He  didn't  look  like  it.     A  very  hearty  old  gentleman 
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Not  very  old  either,  I  should  judge.     Was  he  the  brotbAT 
of  your  mother  or  your  father  1" 

"  Neither,  sir." 

*^  Ah ! — I  misunderstood — I  thought,  but  of  course  I  was 
mistaken, — I  thought  I  heard  you  speaic  to  *him  under  the 
title  of  uncle.  But  that  is  a  title  we  scmetimes  give  to  el- 
derly people  as  a  term  of  familiarity — there  is  an  old  fellow 
that  works  for  me, — he  has  been  a  long  time  in  our  family, 
and  we  always  call  him  *  uncle  Jenk.'  '^ 
■/  Fleda  was  ready  to  laugh,  cry,  and  be  angry,  in  a  breath. 
She  looked  straight  before  her  and  was  mum. 

^'  That '  Kose  of  Onssius'  is  a  most  exquisite  thing !"  said 
the  doctor,  recurring  to  the  cluster  of  bare  bushy  stems  in 
the  comer  of  the  garden.  "  Did  Mr,  Rossi tur  bring  it  with 
him  when  he  came  to  his  present  residence  ?" 

"Yes  sir." 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Eossitur  now  ?" 

Fleda  replied,  with  a  jump  of  her  heart,  that  business 
afiairs  had  obliged  him  to  be  away  for  a  few  days. 

"And  when  does  he  expect  to  return?"  said  the  doctor. 

"  I  hope  he  will  be  home  as  soon  as  I  am,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Then  you  do  not  expect  to  remain  long  in  the  city  this 
timer 

"  I  shall  not  haye  much  of  a  winter  at  home  if  I  do,"  said 
Fleda.     "  We  are  almost  at  January." 

"  Because,"  said  the  doctor,  "  in  that  case  I  should  have 
no  higher  gratification  than  in  attending  upon  your  motions. 
I — a — ^beg  you  to  believe,  my  dear  Miss  Ringgan,  that  it 
would  afford  me  the — a — most  particular — It  would  be 
most  particularly  grateful  to  me  to  wait  upon  you  to — »— 
the  confines  of  the  world." 

Fleda  hastened  to  assure  her  officious  friend  that  the  time 
of  her  return  was  altogether  uncertain ;  resolving  rather  to 
abide  a  guest  with  Mrs.  Pritchard  than  to  have  Dr.  Quack- 
enboss  hanging  upon  her  motions  every  day  of  her  being 
there.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  doctor  got  upon  Capt. 
iiossitur^s  subject;  then  came  to  Mr.  Thorn;  and  then 
wanted  to  know  the  exact  nature  of  Mr.  Rossitur's  business 
afiairs  in  Michigan ;  through  all  which  natters  poor  Fleda 
had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  questions,  interspersed  with 
gracious  speeches  which  she  could  bear  even  less  well.  She 
20  » 


was  extremel  J  giftd  to  teach  the  oars  and  take  Tufoge  in 
seeming  sleep  from  the  mongrel  attentions,  -which  iS  for 
the  most  part  prompted  by  admiration  owned  so  large  a 
ihare  of  cariosity.  Her  weary  head  and  heart  would  fiiin 
have  courted  the  reality  of  sleep,  as  a  refuge  from  more 
painful  thoughts  and  a  feeling  of  exhaustion  that  could 
scarcelv  support  itself;  but  the  restless  roar  and  jumble  of 
the  rail-oars  put  it  beyond  her  power.  How  long  tiie 
hours  were — ^how  hard  to  wear  out,  with  no  possibility  of  a 
change  of  position  that  would  giTc  rest ;  Fleda  would  not 
even  raise  her  head  when  they  stopped,  for  fear  of  being 
talked  to ;  how  trying  that  endless  noise  to  her  racked 
nerves.  It  came  to  an  end  at  last,  though  Fleda  would 
not  move  for  fear  they  might  be  only  taking  in  wood  and 
water. 

"  Miss  Ringgan !"  said  the  doctor  in  her  ear, — ^^  my  dear 
Miss  Ringgan ! — ^we  are  here ! — " 

•♦Are  wel"  said  Fleda  looking  up ; — "what  other  name 
has  the  place,  doctor?'' 

•*  Why  Bridgeport,"  said  the  doctor,—"  we're  at  Bridge- 
port-*— now  we  have  leave  to  exchange  conveyances.  A 
man  feels  constrained  i^r  a  prolonged  length  of  time  in  a 
place.     How  have  you  enjoyed  the  ride  V* 

"  Not  very  well— it  has  seemed  long.  I  am  glad  we  are 
at  the  end  of  it  \" 

But  as  she  rose  and  threw  back  her  veil  the  doctor 
look^  startled. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Ringgan !— -<lre  you  fkmt  V* 

"Nosir.** 

"Yon  are  not  well,  indeed  ! — ^I  am  very  sorry-Mlie  ilde 
has  been — ^Take  my  arm ! — ^Ma'am/'  said  the  doctor  touch- 
ing a  black  satin  cloak  which  filled  the  passage-way, — ^  will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  give  this  lady  a  passport  f 

But  the  blade  satin  cloak  preferred  a  straightforward  man. 
ner  of  doing  this,  so  their  egress  was  somewhat  delayed. 
Happily  fehitness  was  not  the  matter. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Rin^;an !"  said  the  doctor  as  they  reached 
the  grownd  and  the  outer  air, — "  what  was  iti — the  stove 
too  powerfiil  ?  Yoii  ar^  k>oking-— you  are  of  a  dreadliilly 
deKcate  appearance  f* 

"I  had  a  headache  yesterday,"  said  Ft^da;  "it  alirayt 


leaves  me  with  a  disagreeable  reminder  the  next  daj.    I 
am  not  ill.'' 

But  he  looked  fiightened,  and  hurried  her,  as  fast  as  he* 
dared,  to  the  steamboat ;  and  there  proposed  half  a  dozen 
restoratives;  the  simplest  of  which  Fleda  took,  and  then 
•ought  delicious  rest  from  him  and  from  herseli  on  the 
cushions  of  a  settee.  Delicious ! — though  she  was  alone, 
in  the  cabin  of  a  steamboat,  with  strange  forms  and  noisy 
tongues  around  her,  the  closed  eyelids  shut  it  out  all; 
and  she  had  time  but  for  one  resting  thought  of  **  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing,"  and  one  happy  heart-look  up  to 
him  who  has  said  that  he  cares  for  his  children,  a  look  that 
laid  her  anxieties  down  there, — ^when  past  misery  and  future 
difficulty  faded  away  before  a  sleep  that  lasted  till  the  ves- 
sel reached  her  moorings  and  was  made  fast. 

She  was  too  weary  and  faint  even  to  think  during  the 
long  drive  up  to  Bleecker-st.  She  was  fain  to  let  it  all  go 
— the  work  she  had  to  do  and  the  way  she  must  set  about 
it,  and  rest  in  the  assurance  that  nothing  could  be  done  that 
night.  She  did  not  so  much  as  hear  Dr.  Quackenboss's 
observations,  though  she  answered  a  few  of  them,  till,  at 
the  door,  she  was  conscious  of  his  promising  to  see  her  to- 
morrow and  of  her  instant  conclusion  to  take  measures  to 
see  nobody. 

How  strange  everything  seemed.  She  walked  through 
the  fitmiliar  hall,  feeling  as  if  her  acquaintance  with  every 
old  thing  was  broken.  There  was  no  light  in  the  back 
parlour,  but  a  comfortable  fire. 

"  is  my — is  Dr.  Gregory  at  home  T  she  asked  of  the  girl 
who  had  let  her  in. 

^  No  ma'am ;  he  hasn't  got  back  from  Philadelphia.'* 

"Tell  Mrs.  Pritchard  a  lady  wants  to  see  her." 

G^ood  Mrs.  Pritchard  was  much  mor*  frightened  than  Dr. 
Quackenboss  had  been  when  she  came  ibto  the  back  parlour 
to  see  "a  lady"  and  found  Fleda  in  the  great  arm-chair 
flaking  off  her  things.  She  poured  Dut  question*^,  wod- 
derings  and  lamentings,  not  "  in  arbreath"  but  in  a  great 
many ;  quite  forgot  to  be  glad  to  see  her,  she  looked  so 
dreadfully;  and  "what  had  been  the  matter?"  Eleda 
answered  her, — ^told  of  yesterday's  illness  and  to-day^ 
journey ;  and  met  all  her  shocked  enquiries  with  so  com 
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r)S€d  &  face  and  such  a  calm  smile  and  1  earing,  that  Mm 
riUihard  was  almost  persuaded  not  to  believe  her  ejes. 

"  My  ancle  is  not  at  home  1" 

"  O  no,  Miss  Fleda !  I  suppose  he's  in  Philadelphj — ^biit 
his  motions  is  so  little  to  be  depended  on  that  I  never  know 
when  I  have  him ;  maybe  he'll  stop  going  through  to  Boston, 
and  maybe  no,  and  I  don't  know  when ;  so  anyhow  1  had  to 
have  a  Are  made  and  this  room  all  ready ;  and  ain't  it  luoky 
it  was  ready  for  you  to-night ! — and  now  he  ain't  here  you 
can  have  the  great  chair  all  to  yourself  and  make  yourself 
comfortable — we  can  keep  warmer  here,  I  guess,  than  you 
can  in  the  country,"  said  the  good  housekeeper  giving  some 
skilful  admonishing  touches  to  the  fire; — "and  you  must 
just  sit  there  and  read  and  rest,  and  see  if  you  can't  get 
back  your  old  looks  again.  If  J  thought  it  was  that  you 
came  for  I'd  be  happy.  I  never  did  see  sudi  a  change  in 
any  one  in  five  days ! " 

She  stood  looking  down  at  her  guest  with  a  &ce  of  very 
serious  concern,  evidently  thinking  much  more  than  she 
chose  to  give  utterance  to. 

"  I  am  tired,  Mrs.  Pritchard,"  said  Fleda  smiling  up  at 
her. 

"  I  wish  you  had  somebody  to  take  care  of  you.  Miss 
Fleda,  that  wouldn't  let  you  tire  yourself.  It's  a  sin  to 
throw  your  strength  awav  so— and  you  don't  care  for  looks 
nor  nothing  else  when  it  s  for  other  people.  You're  look- 
ing just  as  handsome,  too,  for  all,"  she  said,  her  mouth  giy- 
ing  way  a  little,  as  she  stooped  down  to  take  off  Fleda's 
overshoes,  "  but  that's  only  because  you  can't  help  it  Now 
what  is  there  you'd  like  to  have  for  supper ! — just  say  and 
you  shall  have  it — whatever  would  seem  best — because  I 
mightn't  hit  the  right  thing?" 

Fleda  declared  her  indifiference  to  everything  but  a  cup 
of  tea,  and  hnr  hostess  bustled  away  to  get  that  and  tax  her 
own  ingenuity  and  kindness  for  the  rest.  And  leaning  her 
weary  head  back  in  the  lounge  Fleda  tried  to  think, — but  it 
was  not  time  yet ;  she  could  only  feel ;  feel  what  a  sad 
change  had  come  over  her  since  she  had  sat  there  last ;  shut 
her  eyes  and  wish  she  could  sleep  again. 

.  Rut  Mrs.  Pritchard's  hospitality  must  be  got  a  through 
with  first. 
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The  nicest  of  sappers  was  served  in  toe  bright  little 
parlour  and  her  hostess  was  a  compound  of  care  and 
gcod-will ;  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  feast  but  a  merry 
heart.  Fieda  could  not  bring  that,  so  her  performance 
was  unsatisfactory  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  was  distressed, 
Fieda  went  to  her  own  room  promising  better  doings  to- 
morrow. 

She  awoke  in  the  morning  to  the  fuU  burden  of  care  and 
sorrow  which  sheer  weakness  and  weariness  the  day  before 
had  in  part  laid  down ;  to  a  quicker  sense  of  the  state  of 
things  than  she  had  had  yet  The  blasting  evil  that  had  fallen 
upon  them, — ^Fleda  writhed  on  her  bed  when  she  thought 
of  it.  The  sternest,  cruellest,  most  inflexible,  grasp  of  dis- 
tress. Poverty  may  be  borne,  death  may  be  sweetened, 
even  to  the  survivors ;  but  disgrace — Fleda  hid  her  head,  as 
if  she  would  shut  the  idea  out  with  the  light.  And  the  ruin 
it  had  wrought.  Aflfection  killed  at  the  root, — ^her  auni's 
happiness  withered,  for  this  world, — Hugh's  life  threatened, 
— the  fair  name  of  his  family  gone, — ^the  wear  and  weariness 
of  her  own  spirit, — but  that  had  hardly  a  thought.  Him- 
self?^— oh  no  one  could  tell  what  a  possible  wreck,  now  that 
self-respect  and  the  esteem  of  others,  those  two  safe-guardt 
of  character,  were  lost  to  him.  "  So  much  security  has 
any  woman  in  a  man  without  religion ;"  she  remembered 
those  words  of  her  aunt  Miriam  now ;  and  she  thought  if 
Mr.  Thorn  had  sought  an  ill  wind  to  blow  upon  his  pre- 
tensions he  could  not  have  pitched  them  better.  What 
&irer  promise,  without  religion,  could  be  than  her  uncle  had 
given  i  Reproach  had  never  breathed  against  his  name, 
and  no  one  less  than  those  who  knew  him  best  could  fancy 
that  he  had  ever  given  it  occasion.  And  who  could  have 
more  at  stake  ? — and  the  stake  was  lost — ^that  was  the  sum^ 
ming  up  thought. 

No,  it  was  not, — for  Fleda's  mind  presently  sprang  be- 
yond,— to  the  remedy ;  and  afler  a  little  swifl  and  earnest 
Hitting  about  of  thought  over  feasibilities  and  contingen- 
cies, she  jumped  up  and  dressed  herself  with  a  prompt 
energy  which  shewed  a  mind  made  up  to  its  course.  And 
yet  when  she  came  down  to  the  parlour,  though  bending 
herself  with  nervous  intentness  to  the  work  she  had  to  do^ 
her  fingers  and  her  heart  were  only  stayed  in  their  trem 
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bling  by  some  :f  the  happy  assurances  she  had  been  fleeing 
to;- 

"  Commit  toy  works  tot  S  th«  Lord,  and  all  tht 
thoughts  shall  bb  established." 

^  In  all  tht  WATS  acknowledge  him  :  he  shall  direcs 

IHT  paths." 

— Assurances,  not  indeed  that  her  plans  should  meet 
with  success,  but  that  they  should  have  the  issue  best  for 
them. 

She  was  early,  but  the  room  was  warm  rfnd  in  order  an  J 
the  servant  had  left  it.  Fleda  sought  out  paper  and  pendl 
and  sat  down  to  fashion  the  form  of  an  advertisement, — the 
first  thing  to  be  done.  She  had  no  notion  how  difficult  a 
thing  till  she  came  to  do  it. 

"  R,  R,  is  entreated  to  communicate  with  his  niece  at  the 
old  place  in  Bleecker-street^  on  business  of  the  greatest  irn^ 
portance^ 

**  It  will  not  do,"  said  Fleda  to  herself  as  she  sat  and 
looked  at  it, — "  there  is  not  enough  to  catch  his  eye ;  and 
there  is  too  much  if  it  caught  anybody  else's  eye; — '  R.  R.\ 
and  *  his  niece,'  and  '  Bleecker-street,' — that  would  tell  plain 
enough." 

"  Dear  uncle,  F,  has  followed  you  here  on  business  of  th$ 
greatest  importance.  Pray  let  her  see  you — she  is  at  ^  old 
placed" 

"  It  will  not  do,"  thought  Fleda  again, — "  there  is  still 
kess  to  catch  his  eye — I  cannot  trust  it.  And  if  I  were  to 
put '  Queechy'  over  it,  that  would  give  the  clue  to  the  Eve- 
lyns and  everybody.  But  I  had  better  risk  anything  rather 
Uian  his  seeing  it — " 

The  miserable  Heedlessness  of  the  whole  thing,  the  piti- 
ful weighing  of  sorrow  against  sorrow,  and  shame  against 
shame,  overcame  her  for  a  little ;  and  then  dashing  away 
the  tears  she  had  no  time  for  and  locking  up  the  strong  box 
of  her  heart,  she  took  her  pencil  again. 
"  Queechy. 

^^Let  me  see  you  at  the  old  place,  I  have  come  here  <m 
%^gent  business  for  you.    Do  not  deny  me^for  JET— -'«  sake/* 

With  a  trifle  of  alteration  she  thought  this  would  do| 
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and  went  on  ti  *  make  a  number  of  &ir  copies  of  it  for  so 
many  papers.  This  was  done  and  all  traces  of  it  out  of  the 
way  before  Mrs.  Pritchard  came  in  and  the  breakfast ;  and 
after  bracing  herself  with  coffee,  though  the  good  house- 
keeper was  still  sadly  dissatisfied  with  her  indifierence  to 
some  more  substantial  brace  in  the  shape  of  chickens  and 
ham,  Fleda  prepared  herself  inwardly  and  outwardly  to 
brave  the  wind  and  the  newspaper  offices,  and  set  forth.  It 
was  a  bright  keen  day ;  she  was  sorry ;  she  would  it  had 
been  cloudy.  It  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  hope  to  escape 
0ome  eyes  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

She  went  to  the  library  #ht,  and  there  requested  the 
Hbrarian,  whom  she  knew,  to  bring  her  from  the  reading- 
room  the  files  of  morning  and  evening  papers.  They  were 
many  more  than  she  had  supposed ;  she  had  not  near  ad- 
•vertisements  enough.  Paper  and  ink  were  at  hand  how- 
ever, and  making  carefully  her  list  of  the  various  offices, 
morning  and  evening  separate,  she  wrote  out  a  copy  of  the 
notice  for  each  of  them. 

The  morning  was  well  on  by  the  time  she  could  leave  the 
library.  It  was  yet  far  from  the  fashionable  hour,  how- 
ever, and  sedulously  shunning  the  recognition  of  anybody, 
m  hopes  that  it  would  be  one  step  towards  her  escaping 
theirs,  she  made  her  way  down  the  bright  thoroughfare  as 
far  as  the  City  Hall,  and  then  crossed  over  the  Park  and 
plunged  into  a  region  where  it  was  very  little  likely  she 
would  see  a  face  that  she  knew.  She  saw  nothing  else 
either  that  she  knew ;  in  spite  of  having  studied  the  map 
of  the  city  in  the  library  she  was  forced  several  times  to 
i&sk  her  way,  as  she  visited  office  afler  oflSce,  of  the  evening 
papers  first,  till  she  had  placed  her  notice  with  each  one  of 
them.  Her  courage  almost  foiled  her,  her  heart  did  quite, 
iifler  two  or  three.  It  was  a  trial  from  which  her  whole 
nature  shrank,  to  go  among  the  people,  to  face  the  eyes,  to 
exchange  talk  with  the  lips,  that  were  at  hq^ie  in  those 
purlieus ;  look  at  them  she  did  not.  Making  her  slow  way 
through  the  choked  narrow  streets,  where  the  mere  con- 
fiision  of  business  was  bewildering, — very,  to  any  one  come 
from  Queechy  ;  among  crowds,  of  what  mixed  and  doubtful 
character,  hunyinc  along  and  brushing  with  little  ceremony 
past  her ;  edging  by  loiter'ng  groups  that  filled  the  whole 
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ddewalk,  or  perbi^  e^ng  through  them, groups  whose  ge& 
eral  type  of  character  was  sufficiently  plain  and  unmixed ; 
entering  into  parley  with  derk  after  derk  who  looked  at  such 
a  visiter  as  an  anomaly, — ^poor  Fleda  almost  thought  so  too, 
and  shrank  within  herself;  venturing  hardly  her  eyes  beyond 
her  thick  veil,  and  shutting  her  ears  resolutely  as  &r  as  pos- 
sible to  all  the  dissonant  rough  voices  that  helped  to  assure 
her  she  was  where  she  ought  not  to  be.  Sometimes  she 
felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  on  and  finish  her  task ;  but 
a  thought  or  two  nerved  her  again  to  plunge  into  another 
untried  quarter  or  make  good  her  entrance  to  some  new 
office  through  a  host  of  loungers  and  waiting  news-boys 
collected  round  the  door.  Sometimes  in  utter  discourage- 
ment she  went  on  and  walked  to  a  distance  and  came  back, 
in  the  hope  of  a  better  opportunity.  It  was  a  long  business ; 
and  she  often  had  to  wait.  The  end  of  her  list  was  reached* 
at  last,  and  the  paper  was  thrown  away ;  but  she  did  not 
draw  free  breath  till  she  had  got  to  the  west  side  of  Broad- 
way again,  and  turned  her  back  upon  them  all. 

It  was  late  then,  and  the  street  was  thinned  of  a  part  of 
its  gay  throng.  Completely  worn,  in  body  as  well  as  mind, 
with  slow  faltering  steps,  Fleda  moved  on  among  those  still 
left ;  looking  upon  them  with  a  curious  eye  as  if  they  and 
she  belonged  to  different  classes  of  beings ;  so  very  for  her 
sobered  and  saddened  spirit  seemed  to  herself  from  their 
stir  of  business  and  gayety;  if  they  had  been  a  train  of 
lady-flies  or  black  ants  Fleda  would  hardly  have  felt  that 
she  had  less  in  common  with  them.  It  was  a  weary  long 
way  up  to  Bleecker-street,  as  she  was  forced  to  travel  it. 

The  relief  was  unspeakable  to  find  herself  within  hei 
uncle's  door  with  the  sense  that  her  dreaded  duty  was  done, 
and  well  and  thoroughly.  Now  her  part  was  to  be  still  and 
wait.  But  with  the  relief  came  also  a  reaction  from  the 
strain  of  the  morning.  Before  her  weary  feet  had  well 
mounted  the  stairs  her  heart  gave  up  its  control ;  and  she 
.ocked  herself  in  her  room  to  yield  to  a  helpless  outpour* 
ing  of  tears  which  she  was  utterly  unable  to  restrain,  though 
conscious  that  long  time  could  not  pass  before  she  would  be 
sailed  to  dinner.     Dmner  had  to  wait 

'*  Miss  Fleda,"  said  the  housekeeper  in  a  vexed  tone  when 
VOL.  n.  ^ 
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tbe  meal  was  half  over, — "  I  didn't  know  you  eirer  did  any 
thing  wrong." 

"You  were  sadly  mistaken,  Mrs.  Pritchard,"  said  Fleda^ 
half  lightly,  half  sadly. 

"  You're  looking  not  a  bit  better  than  last  night,  and  if 
anything  rather  worse,"  Mrs.  Pritchard  went  on.  "  It  isn't 
right.  Miss  Fleda.  You  oughtn't  to  ha'  set  the  first  step 
out  of  doors,  1  know  you  oughtn't,  this  blessed  day ;  and 
you've  been  on  your  feet  these  seven  hours, — and  you  shew 
it !     You're  just  ready  to  drop." 

"  I  will  rest  to-morrow,"  said  Fleda, — "  or  try  to." 

"You  are  fit  for  nothing  but  bed,"  said  the  housekeepei, 
— ^**  and  you've  been  using  yourself.  Miss  Fleda,  as  if  you 
had  the  strength  of  an  elephant  Now  do  you  think  you've 
been  doing  right  ?" 

Fleda  would  have  made  some  cheerful  answer,  but  she 
was  not  equal  to  it;  she  had  lost  all  command  of  herself, 
and  she  dropped  knife  and  fork  to  burst  into  a  flood  of  ex- 
ceeding tears.  Mrs.  Pritchard  equally  astonished  and  mys- 
tified, hurried  questions,  apologies,  and  consolations,  one 
upon  another ;  and  made  up  her  mind  that  there  was  some- 
thing mysterious  on  foot  about  which  she  had  better  ask  no 
questions.  Neither  did  she,  from  that  time.  She  sealed 
up  her  mouth,  and  contented  herself  with  taking  the  best 
care  of  her  guest  that  she  possibly  could.  Needed  enough, 
but  all  of  little  avail. 

The  reaction  did  not  cease  with  that  day.  The  next, 
Sunday,  was  spent  on  the  sofa,  in  a  state  of  utter  prostra- 
tion. With  the  necessity  for  exertion  the  power  had  died. 
Fleda  could  only  lie  upon  the  cushions,  and  sleep  helplessly, 
while  Mrs.  Pritchard  sat  by,  anxiously  watching  her ;  curi- 
osity really  swallowed  up  in  kind  feeling.  Monday  was 
little  better,  bujj  towards  the  afler  part  of  the  day  the 
stimulant  of  anxiety  began  to  work  again,  and  Fleda  sat  up 
to  watch  for  a  word  from  her  uncle.  But  none  came,  and 
Tuesday  morning  distressed  Mrs.  Pritchard  with  its  want 
of  amendment.  It  was  not  to  be  hoped  for,  Fleda  knew, 
while  this  fearful  watching  lasted.  Her  uncle  might  not 
have  seen  the  advertisement — ^he  might  not  have  got  her 
letter — he  might  be  even  then  setting  sail  to  quit  home 
fi>rever.     And  she  could  do  nothing  but  wait.    Her  nerves 
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ircfe  alive  tc  every  stir;  every  toach  of  the  bell  made  lie: 
tremble ;  it  was  impossible  to  read,  to  lie  down,  to  be  quiex 
'>r  still  anywhere.  She  had  set  the  glass  of  expectancy  for 
one  thing  in  the  distance ;  and  all  uiings  else  were  a  blur 
or  a  blank. 

They  had  sat  down  to  dinner  that  Tuesday,  when  a  ring  at 
the  door  which  had  made  her  heart  jump  was  followed — ^yea, 
it  was, — ^by  the  entrance  of  the  maid-servant  holding  a 
folded  bit  of  paper  in  her  hand.  Fleda  did  not  wait  to 
ask  whose  it  was ;  she  seized  it  and  saw  ;  and  sprang  away 
up  stairs.  It  was  a  sealed  scrap  of  paper,  that  had  been  the 
back  of  a  letter,  containing  two  lines  without  signature. 

"  I  will  meet  you  at  DinaJCi — ^if  you  come  there  alone 
about  sundown." 

£nough !  Dinah  was  an  old  black  woman  who  once  had 
been  a  very  attached  servant  in  Mr.  Rossi tur's  fkmily,  and 
having  married  and  become  a  widow  years  ago,  had  set  up 
for  herself  in  the  trade  of  a  washerwoman,  occupying  an 
obscure  little  tenement  out  towards  Chelsea.  Fleda  had 
rather  a  shadowy  idea  of  the  locality,  though  remembering 
rery  well  sundry  journeys  of  kindness  she  and  Hugh  had 
made  to  it  in  days  gone  by.  But  she  recollected  it  was 
in  Sloman-street  and  she  knew  she  couldfind  it ;  and  drop- 
ping upon  her  knees  poured  out  thanks  too  deep  to  be 
uttered  and  too  strong  to  be  even  thought  without  a  con- 
vulsion of  tears.  Her  dinner  after  that  was  but  a  mental 
thanksgiving ;  she  was  hardly  conscious  of  anything  beside ; 
and  a  thankful  rejoicing  for  all  her  weary  labours.  Their 
weariness  was  sweet  to  her  now.  Let  her  but  see  him;— 
the  rest  was  sure. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

How  well  appctd  she  wa*  her  bird  to  Had 

BtSMIT. 

FLEDA  ooanted  the  minutes  till  it  wanted  an  hoi?r  of 
soBdown  ;  and  then  avoiding  Mrs.  Pritehard  made  her 
escape  oat  of  the  house.  A  long  walk  was  before  her  and 
the  latter  part  of  it  through  a  region  which  she  wished  to 
pass  while  the  light  was  good.  And  she  was  utterly  unable 
to  travel  at  any  but  a  very  gentle  rate.  So  she  gave  her- 
self plenty  of  time. 

It  was  a  very  bright  afternoon  and  all  the  world  was 
astir.  Fleda  shielded  herself  with  a  thick  veil  and  went  up 
one  of  the  narrow  streets,  not  daring  to  venture  into  Broad- 
way ;  and  passing  Waverly  Place  which  was  almost  as 
bright,  turned  down  Eighth-street.  A  few  blocks  now  and 
she  would  be  out  of  all  danger  of  meeting  any  one  that 
knew  her.  She  drew  her  veil  close  and  hurried  on.  But 
the  proverb  saith  "  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,'*  and  with 
reason ;  for  if  fate  wills  the  chances  make  nothing.  As 
Fleda  set  her  foot  down  to  cross  Fifth  Avenue  she  saw  Mr. 
Carleton  on  the  other  side  coming  up  from  Waverly  Place. 
She  went  as  slowly  as  she  dared,  hoping  that  he  would  pass 
without  looking  her  way,  or  be  unable  to  recognize  her 
through  her  thick  wrapper.  In  vain, — she  soon  saw  thai 
she  was  known ;  he  was  waiting  for  her,  and  she  must  put 
ap  her  veil  and  speak  to  him. 

"  Why  I  thought  you  had  left  New  York,"  said  he;— « I 
was  told  so." 

"  I  had  left  it— I  have  left  it,  sir,"  said  Fleda;— "I  have 
mly  come  back  for  a  dav  or  two — " 

^  Have  you  been  ill  V^  he  said  with  a  sudden  chaage  of 
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tone,  the  light  in  his  eye  and  smile  giving  place  to  a  yerj 
marked  gravity. 

Fleda  would  have  answered  with  a  half  smile,  but  suoh  a 
sickness  of  heart  came  over  her  that  speech  failed  and  she 
was  very  near  bursting  into  tears.  Mr.  Carleton  looked  at 
her  earnestly  a  moment,  and  then  put  the  hand  which  Fleda 
had  forgotten  he  still  held,  upon  his  arm  and  b^an  to  walk 
forward  gently  with  her.  Something  in  the  grave  tender* 
ness  with  which  this  was  done  reminded  Fleda  irresistibly 
of  the  times  when  she  had  been  a  child  under  his  care;  and 
somehow  her  thoughts  went  off  on  a  tangent  back  to  the 
further  days  of  her  mother  and  father  and  grandfather,  the 
other  friends  from  whom  she  had  had  the  same  gentle  pro- 
jection, which  now  there  was  no  one  in  the  world  to  give 
her.  *  And  their  images  did  never  seem  more  winning  fair 
than  just  then, — ^when  their  place  was  left  most  especially 
empty.  Her  uncle  she  had  never  looked  up  to  in  the  same 
way,  and  whatever  stay  he  had  been  was  cut  down.  Her  ' 
aunt  leaned  upon  her  \  and  Hugh  had  always  been  more 
of  a  younger  than  an  elder  brother.  The  quick  contrast  of 
those  old  happy  childish  days  was  too  strong ;  the  glance 
back  at  what  she  had  had,  made  her  feel  the  want.  Fleda 
blamed  herself,  reasoned  and  fought  with  herself; — ^but  she 
was  weak  in  mind  and  body,  her  nerves  were  unsteady  yet, 
her  spirits  unprepared  for  any  encounter  or  reminder  of 

Pleasure;  and  though  vexed  and  ashamed  she  could  not 
old  her  head  up,  and  she  could  not  prevent  tear  afler  tear 
from  &lling  as  they  went  along ;  she  could  only  hope  that 
nobody  saw  them. 

Nobody  spoke  of  them.  But  then  nobody  said  any. 
thing ;  and  the  silence  at  last  frightened  her  into  rousing 
herself.  She  checked  her  tears  and  raised  her  head ;  she 
ventured  no  more ;  she  dared  not  turn  her  £ioe  towards 
her  companion.  He  looked  at  her  once  or  twice,  as  if  in 
doubt  whether  to  speak  or  not. 

"  Are  you  not  going  beyond  your  strength  1"  he  said  at 
length  gently. 

Fleda  said  no,  although  in  a  tone  that  half  confessed  his  lua* 
pioion.  He  was  silent  again,  however,  and  she  oast  about  in 
vain  for  something  to  speak  of;  it  seemed  to  her  that  all 
subjects  o(  conversation  in  general  had  been  packed  up  fof 
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exportation,  neither  eye  nor  memory  could  liffht  upon  a 
single  one.  Block  after  block  was  passed,  tne  pace  at 
which  he  walked,  and  the  manner  of  his  care  for  her,  alotae 
shewing  that  he  knew  what  a  very  light  hand  was  resting 
upon  his  arm. 

**  How  pretty  the  curl  of  blue  smoke  is  from  that  chim 
ney,"  he  said. 

Jt  was  said  with  a  tone  so  carelessly  easy  that  Fleda's 
heart  jumped  for  one  instant  in  the  persuasion  that  he  had 
«een  and  noticed  nothing  peculiar  about  her. 

**  I  know  it,"  she  said  eagerly, — "  1  have  often  thought  of 
it — especially  here  in  the  city — " 

"  Why  is  it  ?  what  is  it? — " 

Fleda's  eye  gave  one  of  its  exploratory  looks  at  his,  such 
as  he  remembered  from  years  ago,  before  she  spoke. 

"Isn't  it  contrast? — or  at  least  I  think  that  helps  the 
effect  here." 

"  What  do  you  make  the  contrast  ?"  he  said  quietly. 

"  Isn't  it,"  said  Fleda  with  another  glance,  "  the  contrast 
of  something  pure  and  free  and  upward-tending,  with  what 
is  below  it.  I  did  not  mean  the  mere  painter's  contrast. 
In  the  country  smoke  is  more  picturesque,  but  in  the  city 
I  think  it  has  more  character." 

"  To  how  many  people  do  you  suppose  it  ever  occurred 
that  smoke  had  a  character  ?"  said  he  smiling. 

"  You  are  laughing  at  me,  Mr.  Carleton  ?  perhaps  I  deserve 
it." 

"  You  do  not  think  that,"  said  he  with  a  look  that  for- 
bade her  to  think  it.  "  But  I  see  you  are  of  Lavater's  mind, 
that  everything  has  a  physic^omy  ?" 

"  I  think  he  was  perfectly  right,"  said  Fleda.  "  Don't 
you,  Mr.  Carleton  ?" 

"  To  some  people,  yes ! — But  the  expression  is  so  subtle 
that  only  very  nice  sensibilities,  with  fine  training,  can  hope 
to  catdi  it;  therefore  to  the  mass  of  th6  world  Lavater 
would  talk  nonsense." 

"That  is  a  gentle  hint  to  me.  But  if  I  talk  nonsense  I 
wish  you  would  set  me  right,  Mr.  Carleton ; — 1  am  very  apt 
to  amuse  myse  f  with  tracing  out  fancied  analogies  in  al- 
most everything,  and  I  may  carry  it  too  far — too  far  to  be 
9poKeTi  of  wisely.     I  think  it  enlarges  one's  field  of  pleas 
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are  very  much.    Where  one  eje  is  stopped,  another  is  but, 
invited  on." 

"  So,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  "  while  that  puff  of  smoke 
would  lead  one  person^s  imagination  only  down  the  chimney 

to  the  kitchen  fire,  it  would  take  anotherSs where  did 

^  ours  go  V  said  he  suddenly  turning  round  upon  her. 

Fleda  met  his  eye  again,  without  speaking ;  but  her  look 
had  perhaps  more  than  half  revealed  her  thought,  for  she 
was  answered  with  a  smile  so  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
that  she  was  abashed. 

"  How  very  much  religion  heightens  the  enjoyments  of 
life,"  Mr.  Carleton  said  afler  a  while. 

rieda's  heart  throbbed  an  answer ;  she  did  not  speak. 

"  Both  in  its  direct  and  indirect  action.  The-  mind  is  set 
free  from  influences  that  narrowed  its  range  and  dimmed  its 
vision  ;  and  refined  to  a  keener  sensibility,  a  juster  percep- 
tion,, a  higher  power  of  appreciation,  by  far,  than  it  had 
before.  And  then,  to  say  nothing  of  religion's  own  peculiar 
sphere  of  enjoyment,  technically  religious, — what  a  field  of 
pleasure  it  opens  to  its  possessor  in  the  world  of  moral 
beauty,  most  partially  known  to  any  other, — and  the  fine 
but  exquisite  analogies  of  things  material  with  things 
spiritual, — those  harmonies  of  Mature,  to  which,  talk  as  they 
will,  all  other  ears  are  deaf!" 

"  You  know,"  said  Fleda  with  full  eyes  that  she  dared 
not  shew,  "  how  Henry  Martyn  said  that  he  found  he  en- 
joyed painting  and  music  so  much  more  afler  he  beoame  a 
Christian." 

*^  I  remember.  It  is  the  substituting  a  just  medium  for 
a  false  one — it  is  putting  nature  within  and  nature  without 
in  tune  with  each  other,  so  that  the  chords  are  perfect  now 
which  were  jarring  before." 

**  And  yet  how  far  people  would  be  from  believing  you, 
Mr.  Carleton." 

"  Yes — they  are  possessed  with  the  contrary  notion.  But 
in  all  the  creation  nothing  has  a  one-sided  usefulness  ;-—* 
what  a  reflection  it  would  be  upon  the  wisdom  of  its  author 
if  godliness  alone  were  the  exception^ — ^if  it  weronot  *  profit* 
able  for  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  for  that  which  is  to. 
K)me' !" 

"They  make  that  work  the  other  way,  dou*t  they?**  said 
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Fleda. — ^'  Not  being  able  to  see  how  thorough  religion 
should  be  for  anybody's  happiness,  they  m^tke  use  of  youi 
argument  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  what  the  Bible  requires. 
How  1  have  heard  that  urged — that  God  intended  his  crea 
tures  to  be  happy — as  a  reason  why  they  should  disobey 
him.  They  lay  hold  on  the  wrong  end  of  the  argumeni 
and  work  backwards." 

"  Precisely. 

"  *  God  intended  his  creatures  to  be  happy. 
'' '  Strict  obedience  would  make  them  unhappy. 
"  '  Therefore,  he  does  not  intend  them  to  obey.'  ^ 

"  They  never  put  it  before  them  quite  so  clearly,"  said 
Fleda. 

^  They  would  startle  at  it  a  little.  But  so  they  would  at 
the  right  stating  of  the  case." 

"  And  how  would  that  be,  Mr.  Carleton  ?"  , 

*'  It  might  be  somewhat  ailer  this  fashion — 

^ '  God  requires  nothing  that  is  not  for  the  happiness  of 
his  people — 

" '  He  requires  perfect  obedience — 

** '  Therefore,  perfect  obedience  is  for  their  happiness.' 

^  But  unbelief  will  not  understand  that.  Did  it  ever  strike 
you  how  much  there  is  in  those  words  *  Come  and  see'  ? — 
All  that  argument  can  do,  afler  all,  is  but  to  persuade  to  that. 
Only  faith  will  submit  to  terms  and  enter  the  narrow  gate ; 
and  only  obedience  knows  what  the  prospect  is  on  the  other 
side." 

"  But  isn't  it  true,  Mr.  Carleton,  that  the  world  have  some 
cause  for  their  opinion  % — judging  as  they  do  by  the  outside  ? 
The  peculiar  pleasures  of  religion,  as  you  say,  are  out  of . 
jight,  and  they  do  not  always  find  in  religious  people  that 
enlargement  and  refinement  of  which  you  were  speaking." 

**  Because  they  make  unequal  comparisons.  Recollect 
that,  as  God  has  declared,  the  ranks  of  religion  are  not 
for  the  most  part  filled  from  the  wise  and  the  great.  In 
making  your  estimate  you  must  measure  things  equal  in 
other  respects.  Compare  the  same  man  with  himself  be- 
fore he  was  a  Christian  or  with  his  unchristianized  fellows, 
-^and  you  will  find  invariably  the  refining,  dignifying,  en- 
nobling, influence  of  true  religion;  the  enlarged  intelligence 
and  the  greater  power  of  enjoyment.' 
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'*  And  besides  those  causes  of  pleasure-giving  that  you 
mentioned,"  said  Fleda, — '*  there  is  a  mind  at  ease ;  and 
how  much  that  is  alone.  If  I  may  judge  others  by  myself, 
— the  mere  fact  of  being  unpoised — unresting — disables  tho 
mind  from  a  thousand  things  that  are  joyfully  relished  by 
one  entirely  at  ease." 

"  Yes,"  said  he, — "  do  you  remember  that  word — *  The 
stones  of  the  field  shall  be  at  peace  with  thee'  1" 

'^  I  am  afraid  people  would  understand  you  as  little  aa 
they  would  me,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Fleda  laughing. 

He  smiled,  rather  a  prolonged  smile,  the  expression  of 
which  Fleda  could  not  make  out ;  she  felt  that  zhe  did  not 
quite  understand  him. 

"  I  have  thought,"  said  he  after  a  pause,  "  that  much  of 
the  beauty  we  find  in  many  things  is  owing  ^  a  hidden 
analogy — the  harmony  they  make  with  some  unknown 
string  of  the  mind's  harp  which  they  have  set  a  vibrating. 
But  the  music  of  that  is  so  low  and  soft  that  one  must  lis- 
ten very  closely  to  find  out  what  it  is." 

"  Why  that  is  the  very  theory  of  which  I  Mve  you  a 
smoky  illustration  a  little  while  ago,*'  said  Fleda.  "  I 
thought  I  was  on  safe  ground,  after  what  you  said  about 
the  characters  of  flowers,  for  that  was  a  little — " 

"  Fanciful  ?"  said  he  smiling. 

*•  What  you  please,"  said  Fleda  colouring  a  little, — "  I 
am  sure  it  is  true.  The  theory,  I  mean.  I  have  many  a 
time  felt  it,  though  I  never  put  it  in  words.  I  shall  think 
of  that." 

"  Did  you  ever  happen  to  see  the  very  early  dawn  of  a 
winter's  morning  1"  said  he. 

But  he  laughed  the  next  instant  at  the  comical  expression 
of  Fleda's  face  as  it  was  turned  to  him. 

^'  Forgive  me  for  supposing  you  as  ignorant  as  mysel£ 
I  have  seen  it — once." 

"  Appreciated  it,  I  hope,  that  time  1"  said  Fleda. 

"  I  shall  never  foi^et  it." 

^^  And  it  never  wrought  in  you  a  desire  to  see  it  again  1" 

"  I  might  see  many  a  dawn,"  said  he  smiling,  "  without 
what  I  saw  then.  It  was  very  early — and  a  doudy  morning, 
so  that  night  had  still  almost  undisturbed  possession  of 
earth  and  sky ;  but  in  the  south-eastern  quarter,  between 
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two  clotids,  tbere  was  a  space  of  fair  white  promise,  hardiy 
making  any  impression  upon  the  darkness  but  only  set  on 
by  it.  And  upon  this  one  bright  spot  in  earth  or  heaven, 
rode  the  planet  of  the  morning — ^the  sun's  forerunner- 
bright  upon  the  brightness.  All  else  was  dusky — except 
where  overhead  the  clouds  had  parted  again  and  shewed 
a  &int  old  moon,  glimmering  down  upon  the  night  it  could 
no  longer  be  said  to  *  rule'.'^ 

''  Beautiful !"  said  Fleda.  ^  There  is  hardly  any  time  I 
like  so  well  as  the  dawn  of  a  winter  mominff  with  an  old 
moon  in  the  sky.  Summer  weather  has  no  beauty  like  it 
— in  some  things." 

. "  Once,"  continued  Mr.  Carleton,  "  I  should  have  seen  no 
more  than  I  have  told  you — ^the  beauty  that  every  culti- 
vated eye  must  take  in.  But  now,  methought  1  saw  the 
dayspring  that  has  come  upon  a  longer  night — and  from 
out  of  the  mid^  of  it  there  was  the  &ir  face  of  the  morn- 
ing star  looking  at  me  with  its  sweet  reminder  and  invita- 
tion— ^looking  over  the  world  with  its  aspect  of  triumphant 
expectancy ; — ^there  was  its  calm  assurance  of  the  coming 
day, — ^its  promise  that  the  star  of  hope  which  now  there 
were  only  a  few  watching  eyes  to  see,  should  presently  be 
followed  by  the  full  beams  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
making  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  his  own. — ^Your  memory 
may  bring  to  you  the  words  that  came  to  mine, — the 
promise  '  to  him  that  overcometh',  and  the  beauty  of  the 
li(>s  that  made  it — the  encouragement  to  '  patient  continu- 
ance in  well  doing',  *  till  the  day  break  and  the  shadows  flee 
away.' — And  there  on  the  other  hand  was  the  substituted 
light  of  earth's  wisdom  and  inventions,  dominant  yet,  but 
waning  and  soon  to  be  put  out  for  ever." 

Fleda  was  crying  again,  and  perhaps  that  was  the  reason 
why  Mr.  Carleton  was  silent  for  some  time.  She  was  very 
sorry  to  shew  herself  so  weak,  but  she  could  not  help  it ; 
part  of  his  words  had  come  too  close.  And  when  she  had 
recovered  again  she  was  absolutely  silent  too,  for  they  were 
Hearing  Sloman-street  and  she  could  not  take  him  there 
with  her.  She  did  not  know  what  to  say,  nor  what  he 
would  think ;  and  she  said  not  another  word  till  they  came 
to  the  comer.     There  she  must  stop  and  speak. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Carleton,"  she  said 
VOL.  IL  27  '» 
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drawing  her  hand  from  his  arm,  "  for  taking  care  of  me  all 
this  disagreeable  way — 1  will  not  give  you  any  more  trouble." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  dismiss  me  ?"  said  he  looking  at 
ner  with  a  countenance  of  serious  anxiety. 

"  I  must,"  said  Fleda  ingenuously, — "  I  have  business  to 
attend  to  here — " 

"  But  you  will  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  waiting  for 
you  ?' 

"O  no,"  said  Fleda  hesitating  and  flushing, — ^' thank 
you,  Mr.  Carleton, — but  pray  do  not — I  don't  know  at  all 
how  long  I  may  be  detained." 

He  bpwed,  she  thought  gra\ely,  and  turned, away,  and 
she  entered  the  little  wretched  street ;  with  a  strange  feel- 
ing of  pain  that  she  could  not  analyze.  She  did  not  know 
where  it  came  from,  but  she  thought  if  there  only  had  been 
a  hiding-place  for  her  she  could  have  sat  down  and  wApt  a 
whole  heartful.  The  feeling  must  be  kept  back  now,  and 
it  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  throbbing  of  her  heart  at 
another  thought  which  took  entire  possession. 

The  sun  was  not  down,  there  was  time  enough,  but  it  was 
with  a  step  and  eye  of  hurried  anxiety  that  Fleda  passed 
along  the  little  street,  for  fear  of  missing  her  quest  or  lest 
Dinah  should  have  changed  her  domicil.  Yet  would  her 
uncle  have  named  it  for  their  meeting  if  he  had  not  been 
sure  of  it  ?  It  was  very  odd  he  should  have  appointed  that 
place  at  all,  and  Fleda  was  inclined  to  think  he  must  have 
seen  Dinah  by  some  chance,  or  it  never  would  have  come 
into  his  head.  Still  her  eye  passed  unheeding  over  all  the 
varieties  of  dinginess  and  misery  in  her  way,  intent  only 
upon  finding  that  particular  dingy  cellar-way  which  used  to 
admit  her  to  Dbah's  premises.  It  was  found  at  last,  and 
she  went  in. 

The  old  woman,  herself  most  unchanged,  did  not  know 
the  young  lady,  but  well  remembered  the  little  girl  whom 
Fleda  brought  to  her  mind.  And  then  she  was  overjoyed 
to  see  her,  and  asked  a  multitude  of  questions,  and  told  a 
long  story  of  her  having  met  Mr.  Rossitur  in  the  street  the 
other  day  "  in  the  last  place  where  she'd  have  looked  to  see 
him ;"  and  how  old  he  had  grown,  and  how  surprised  she 
had  been  to  see  the  grey  hairs  in  his  head.  Fleida  at  last 
gave  her  to  understand  that  she  expected  him  to  meet  he» 
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there  and  would  like  to  see  him  alone ;  and  the  good  woman 
immediately  took  her  work  into  another  apartment,  made 
up  the  fire  and  set  up  the  chairs,  and  leaving  her  assured 
rleda  she  would  lock  up  the  doors  ** and  not  let  no  one 
come  through." 

It  was  sundown,  and  later,  Fleda  thought,  and  she  felt  ati 
if  every  pulse  was  doing  double  duty.  No  matter — if  she 
were  shattered  and  the  work  done.  But  what  work ! — Oh 
the  needlessness,  the  cruelty,  the  folly  of  it !  And  how 
much  of  the  ill  consequences  she  might  be  unable  after  all 
to  ward  off.  She  took  off  her  hat,  to  relieve  a  nervous 
smothered  feeling ;  and  walked,  and  sat  down ;  and  then 
sat  still,  from  trembling  inability  to  do  anything  else. 
Dinah's  poor  little  room,  dean  though  it  was,  looked  to 
her  the  most  dismal  place  in  the  world  from  its  association 
with  her  errand ;  she  hid  her  face  on  her  knees  that  she 
might  have  no  disagreeableness  to  contend  with  but  that 
which  could  not  be  shut  out. 

It  had  lain  there  some  time,  till  a  sudden  feeling  of  ter- 
ror at  the  growing  lateness  made  her  raise  it  to  look  at  the 
window.  Mr,  Rossitur  was  standing  still  before  her,  he 
must  have  come  in  very  softly, — and  looking, — oh  Fleda 
had  not  iouigined  him  looking  so  changed.  All  was  for- 
gotten,— the  wrong,  and  the  needlessness,  and  the  indigna- 
tion with  which  she  had  sometimes  thought  of  it ;  Fleda 
remembered  nothing  but  love  and  pity,  and  threw  herself 
upon  his  neck  with  such  tears  of  tenderness  and  sjmpathv, 
such  kisses  of  forgiveness  and  comfort-speaking,  as  might 
have  broken  a  stouter  heart  than  Mr.  Bossitur's.  He 
held  her  in  his  arms  for  a  few  minutes,  passively  suffering 
her  caresses,  and  then  gently  unloosing  her  hold  placed  her 
on  a  seat ;  sat  down  a  little  way  ofl^  covered  his  fiiu^e  and 
groaned  aloud. 

Fleda  could  not  recover  herself  at  once.  Then  shakinff 
off  her  agitation  she  came  and  knelt  down  by  his  side  and 
putting  one  arm  over  his  shoulders  laid  her  cheek  against 
his  forehead.  Words  were  beyond  reach,  but  his  forehead 
was  wet  with  her  tears ;  and  kisses,  of  soil  entreaty,  of  win. 
riing  assurance,  said  all  she  could  say. 

"  What  did  you  come  here  for,  Ileda?"  said  Mr.  Rosd 
t«r  at  length,  without  changing  his  position* 


"  To  brinff  you  home,  uncle  llolf." 

^  Home !  said  he,  with  an  accent  between  bitteraeii 
%nd  despair. 

^  Yes,  for  it's  all  over,  it's  all  fbi^tten — there  is  no  more 
to  be  said  about  it  at  all,"  said  Fleda,  getting  her  words 
out  she  didn't  know  how. 

**  What  is  forgotten  ?"  said  he  harshly. 

*'  All  that  you  would  wish,  sir,"  replied  Fleda  sofkly  and 
gently ; — "  tnere  is  no  more  to  be  done  about  it ;  and  I 
came  to  tell  you  if  possible  before  it  was  too  late.  Ob 
Pm  so  glad ! — "  and  her  arms  and  her  cheek  pressed  doser 
as  fresh  tears  stopped  her  voice. 

"  How  do  you  know,  Fleda  ?"  said  Mr.  Rossitur  raising 
his  head  and  biinging  hers  to  his  shoulder,  while  hi^  arms 
m  turn  enclosed  her. 

Fleda  whispered,  ''  He  told  me  so  himsel£^ 

«Whor 

"Mr.  Thorn." 

The  words  were  but  just  spoken  above  her  breath,  Mr. 
Rossitur  wasi  silent  for  some  time. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  understood  him  1" 

"  Yes  sir ;  it  could  not  have  been  spoken  plainer." 

•*  Are  you  quite  sure  he  meant  what  he  said,  Fleda  1** 

**  Perfectly  sure,  uncle  Rolf!  I  know  he  did." 

**  What  stipulation  did  he  make  beforehand  1" 

"  He  did  it  without  any  stipulation,  sir." 

^  What  was  his  inducement  then  ?  If  I  know  him  he  is 
Bot  a  man  to  act  without  any." 

Flcda's  cheek  was  dyed,  but  except  that  she  gave  no 
other  answer. 

"•  Why  has  it  been  left  so  long?"  siud  her  uncle  present 

"I  don't  know,  sir — ^he  said  nothing  about  that.  Ha 
promised  that  neither  we  nor  the  world  diould  hear  any- 
thingmore  of  it." 

"The  world  1—"  said  Mr.  Rossitur. 

"  No  sir,  he  said  that  only  one  or  two  persons  had  any 
notion  of  it  and  that  their  secrecy  he  had  the  means  of  se- 
ouring." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  anything  more  ?" 

"  Only  that  he  had  the  matter  entirely  under  bis  oovtrol 
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ftnd  that  nerer  a  whisper  (^  it  should  be  heard  Again* 
No.proiniae  oould  be  given  more  fully  and  absolutely. 

Mr.  Rossitur  drew  a  long  breath,  speaking  to  fleda't 
ear  very  great  relief^  and  was  silent. 

^  And  what  reward  is  he  to  have  for  this,  Fleda  1**  ha 
said  after  some  musing. 

^  All  that  my  hearty  thanks  and  gratitude  can  give,  as 
fiur  as  I  am  concerned,  sir." 

*'  Is  that  what  he  expects,  Fleda  1" 

**  I  cannot  help  what  he  exp^cts,"  said  Fleda,  in  some 
distress. 

"  What  have  you  engaged  yourself  to,  my  child  1" 

"  Nothing  in  the  world,  unde  Rolf!"  said  Fleda  eameetly 
— "  nothing  in  the  world.  I  haven't  engaged  myself  to 
anything.  The  promise  was  made  freely,  without  any  sort 
of  stipulation." 

Mr.  Rossitur  looked  thoughtful  and  disquieted.  Fleda's 
tears  were  pouring  again. 

''  I  will  not  trust  Um,"  he  said, — ''  I  will  not  stay  in  the 
*50untry !" 

"  But  you  will  come  home,  uncle]"  said  Fleda,  terrified. 

^  Yes  my  dear  child — ^yes  my  dear  diild  !"  he  said  ten* 
5erly,  putting  his  arms  round  Fleda  again  and  kissing,  with 
an  earnestness  of  acknowledgment  that  went  to  her  heart, 
her  lips  and  brow, — "  you  shall  do  what  you  wiU  vnth  me ; 
and  when  I  go,  we  will  all  ffo  together." 

From  Queechy  !  From  America ! — But  she  had  no  time 
for  that  thought  now. 

"You  said 'for  Hugh's  sake,'"  Mr.  Rossitur  observed 
afler  a  pause,  and  with  some  apparent  difficulty ; — ^^  what 
of  him  1" 

"  He  is  not  well,  uncle  Rol^"  said  Fleda,—"  and  I  think 
the  best  medicine  will  be  the  sight  of  you  again." 

Mr.  Rossitur  looked  pale  and  was  mlent  a  moment. 

"  And  my  wife  f  he  said. 

His  &ce,  and  the  thought  of  those  fiices  at  home,  were 
too  much  for  Fleda;  she  oould  not  help  it;  "Oh,  uncle 
Rolf,"  she  said,  hiding  her  face,  "  they  only  want  to  sea 
you  again  now !" 

Mr.  Rossitur  leaned  his  head  in  his  hands  and  groaned ;  and 
Fleda  oould  but  cry ;  she  felt  there  was  nothing  to  say. 
VOL.  II.  ^ 
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"  It  was  lor  Marion,"  he  f»aid  at  length ; — "  it  waa  wheii 
J  was  hard  pressed  and  I  was  fearftil  if  it  were  known  thai 
it  might  ruin  her  prospects. — I  wanted  that  miserable  sum 
•—only  four  thousand  dollars — ^that  fellow  Schwidcn  asked 
to  borrow  it  of  me  for  a  few  days,  and  to  refuse  would 
have  been  to  confess  all.  I  dared  not  try  my  credit,  and  I 
just  madly  took  that  step  that  proved  irretrievable— -I 
counted  at  the  moment  upon  ftmds  that  were  coming  to 
me  only  the  next  week,  sure,  I  thought,  as  possible, — but 
the  man  cheated  me,  and  our  embarrassments  thickened 
from  that  time ;  that  thing  has  been  a  weight— oh  a  weight 
of  deadening  power ! — round  my  neck  ever  since.  I  have 
died  a  living  death  these  six  years ! — " 

"I  know  it,  dear  uncle — ^I  know  it  all!"  said  Fleda, 
bringing  the  sympathizing  touch  of  her  cheek  to  his 
again. 

'*  The  good  that  it  did  has  been  unspeakably  overbalanced 
by  the  evil— even  long  ago  I  knew  that." 

*  The  good  that  it  did' !  It  was  no  time  then  to  moralize, 
but  he  must  know  that  Marion  was  at  home,  or  he  might 
incautiously  reveal  to  her  what  happily  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  her  ever  knowing.  And  the  story  must  give  him 
great  and  fresh  pain ^ 

"  Dear  uncle  Kolf !"  said  Fleda  pressing  closer  to  him, — 
''  we  may  be  happier  than  we  have  been  in  a  long  time,  if 
you  will  only  take  it  so.  The  doud  upon  you  has  bec^  a 
doud  upon  us." 

"I  know  it!"  he  exclaimed, — "a  cloud  that  served  to 
shew  me  that  my  jewels  were  diamonds !" 

"  You  have  an  accession  to  your  jewels,  uncle  Rolf." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean,"  said  Fleda  trembling,  "  that  there  are  tw:> 
more  at  home." 

He  held  her  back  to  look  at  her. 

"  Can't  you  guess  who  ?" 

"  No !"  said  he.     «  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  must  tell  you,  because  they  know  nothing,  and  needn't 
know,  of  all  this  matter."  • 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?" 

**  Marion  is  there " 

**  Marion !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Rossitur,  with  quick  diaagCM 
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of  expression, — "  Marion ! — At  Queeohy  I — and  iier  lui» 
band?" 

"  No  sir,— a  dear  little  child." 

^*  Marion ! — and  her  husband — ^where  is  he  V 

Fieda  hesitated. 

"  I  don't  know — I  don't  know  whether  she  knows — ^ 

"Is  he  dead?" 

"Nosir— " 

Mr.  Rossitur  put  her  awaj  and  got  up  and  walked,  or 
strode,  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  the  little  apartment. 
Fleda  dared  not  look  at  him,  even  by  the  faint  glimmer 
that  came  from  the  chimney. 

But  abroad  it  was  perfectly  dark — the  stars  were  shining, 
the  only  lamps  that  illumined  the  poor  little  street,  and 
for  a  long  time  there  had  been  no  light  in  the  room  but  that 
of  the  tiny  wood  fire.  Dinah  never  could  be  persuaded  of 
the  superior  cheapness  of  coal.  Fleda  came  at  last  to  her 
uncle's  side  and  putting  her  arm  within  his  said, 

"  IIow  soon  will  you  set  off  for  home,  uncle  Rolf?" 

"  To-morrow  morning." 

"  You  must  take  the  boat  to  Bridgeport  now — you  know 
the  river  is  fast" 

"  Yes  I  know ^" 

'*  Then  I  will  meet  yon  at  the  wharf,  uncle  Rolf, — at 
what  o'clock?" 

**  My  dear  child,"  said  he  stopping  and  passing  his  hand 
tenderly  over  her  cheek,  "are  you  fit  for  it  to-morrow? 
You  had  better  stay  where  you  are  quietly  for  a  few  days-^ 
you  want  rest." 

"  No,  I  will  go  home  with  you,"  said  Fleda,  "  and  rest 
there.  But  hadn't  we  better  let  Dinah  in  and  bid  her  ffood* 
bye  ?  for  I  ought  to  be  somewhere  else  to  get  ready. 

Dinah  was  called,  and  a  few  kind  words  spoken,  and  with 
a  more  substantial  remembrance,  or  reward,  from  Fleda'a 
hand,  they  lefl  her. 

Fleda  had  the  support  of  her  uncle's  arm  till  they  came 
within  sight  of  the  house,  and  then  he  stood  and  watdied 
her  while  she  went  the  rest  of  the  way  alone. 

Anything  more  white  and  spirit-looking,  and  more  spirit- 
like, in  its  purity  and  peacefulness,  surely  did  not  walk  that 
night.     There  was  music  in  her  ear,  and  abroad  in  the  star- 
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light,  more  ethereal  than  AriePs,  but  she  knew  where  ft 
came  from ;  it  was  the  chimes  of  her  heart  that  were  ring- 
ing ;  and  never  a  happier  peal,  nor  never  had  the  mental 
atmosphere  been  more  clear  for  their  sounding.  Hiankful 
ness, — that  was  the  oftenest  note, — swelling  thankfulness 
for  her  success, — joy,  for  herself  and  ibr  the  dear  ones  at 
home, — generous  delight  at  having  been  the  instrumoit  oi 
their  relief, — the  harmonies  of  pure  afiections,  without  any- 
grating  now, — the  hope,  well  grounded  she  thought,  of  im 
provement  in  her  unde  and  better  times  for  them  all, — a 
childlike  peace  that  was  at  rest  with  itself  and  the  world, — 
these  were  mingling  and  interchanging  their  music^  and 
again  and  again  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  &ith  ranjr  the  last 
chime  in  heaven. 


quixvar. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

At  tcme  lone  bird  ni  day*!  departing  boor 
Btiip  in  ibe  winbeun  of  tbe  truwteni  ■bower, 
Fofgetftil  tbouf b  ifai  wings  ere  wet  tbe  wbile. 

Bowuii. 

HAPPILY  possessed  ivith  the  notion  that  there  was  some 
hidden  mystery  in  Fleda's  movements,  Mrs.  Pritchard 
said  not  a  word  about  her  having  gone  out,  and  only  spoke 
in  looks  her  pain  at  the  imprudence  of  which  she  had  been 
guilty.  But  when  Fleda  asked  to  have  a  carriage  ordered 
to  take  her  to  the  boat  in  the  morning,  the  good  house- 
keeper could  not  hold  any  longer. 

'*  Miss  Fleda,"  said  she  with  a  look  of  very  serious  re- 
monstrance, — "  I  don't  know  what  you're  thinking  of,  but 
/  know  you're  fixing  to  kill  yourself.  You  are  no  more  fit 
to  go  to  Queechy  to-morrow  than  you  were  to  be  out  till 
seven  o'clock  this  evening ;  and  if  you  saw  yourself  you 
wouldn't  want  me  to  say  any  more.  There  is  not  the  least 
morsel  of  colour  in  vour  face,  and  you  look  as  if  you  had 
a  mind  to  get  rid  of  your  body  altogether  as  fast  as  you 
can !  You  want  to  be  in  bed  for  two  days  numing^  now 
this  minute." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Mrs.  Pritchard,"  said  Fleda  smiling  f 
— "  you  are  very  careful  of  me ;  but  I  most  go  home  to- 
morrow, and  go  to  bed  afterwards." 

The  housekeeper  looked  at  her  a  minute  in  silence,  and 
then  said,  "  Don't,  dear  Miss  Fleda!" — ^with  an  energy  of 
entreaty  which  brought  the  tears  into  Fleda's  eyes.  But 
she  persisted  in  desiring  the  carriage ;  and  Mrs.  Pritchard 
was  silenced,  observing  however  that  she  shouldn't  wonder 
if  she  wasn't  able  to  go  after  all.  Fleda  herself  was  not 
without  a  doubt  on  the  subject  before  the  evening  was  over. 
The  reaction,  complete  now,  began  to  make  itself  felt ;  and 
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morning  8<;ttled  the  questioa.  She  was  not  able  ev^i  to 
rise  from  her  bed. 

The  housekeeper  was,  in  a  sort,  delighted;  and  Fleda 
was  in  too  passive  a  mood  of  body  and  mind  to  have  any 
care  on  the  subject.  The  agitation  of  the  past  days  had 
given  way  to  an  absolute  quiet  that  seemed  as  if  nothing 
could  ever  ruffle  it  again,  and  this  feeling  was  seconded  by 
the  extreme  prostration  of  body.  She  was  a  mere  child  in 
the  hands  of  her  nurse,  and  had,  Mrs.  Pritchard  said,  "  if 
she  wouldn't  mind  her  telling, — the  sweetest  baby-face 
that  ever  had  so  much  sense  belonging  to  it." 

The  morning  was  half  spent  in  dozing  slumbers,  when 
Fleda  heard  a  rush  of  footsteps,  much  lighter  and  sprightlier 
than  good  Mrs.  Pritchard's,  coming  up  the  stairs  and  pat- 
tering along  the  entry  to  her  room ;  and  with  little  cere- 
mony in  rushed  Florence  and  Constance  Evelyn.  They 
almost  smothered  Fleda  with  their  delighted  caresses,  and 
ran  so  hard  their  questions  about  her  looks  and  her  illness, 
that  she  was  well  nigh  spared  the  trouble  of  answering. 

"You  horrid  little  creature!"  said  Constance, — "why 
didn't  you  come  straight  to  our  house?  just  think  of  the 
injurious  suspicions  you  have  exposed  us  to ! — to  say  no- 
thing of  the  extent  of  fiction  we  have  found  ourselves  obliged 
to  execute.     I  didn't  expect  it  of  you,  little  Queechy.'* 

Fleda  kept  her  pale  face  quiet  on  the  pillow,  and  only 
smiled  her  incredulous  curiosity. 

"But  when  did  you  corfie  back,  Fleda?"  said  Miss 
Evelyn. 

"  We  should  never  have  known  a  breath  about  your  be- 
ing  here,"  Constance  went  on.  "  We  were  sitting  last  night 
In  peaceful  unconsciousness  of  there  being  any  neglected 
calls  upon  our  friendship  in  the  vicinity,  when  Mr.  Carleton 
came  in  and  asked  for  you.  Imagine  our  horror ! — ^we  said 
you  had  gone  out  early  in  the  afternoon  and  had  not  re- 
turned." 

"  You  didn't  say  that !"  said  Fleda  colouring. 

"And  he  remarked  at  some  length,"  said  Constance^ 
"upon  the  importance  of  young  ladies'  having  some  attend- 
ance when  they  are  out  late  in  the  evening,  and  that  you  in 
particular  were  one  of  those  persons — ^he  didn't  «ay,  but  h« 
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hitiUiated,  of  &  slightly  volatile  disposition, — whom  their 
friends  ousht  not  to  lose  sight  of/' 

"But  what  brought  you  to  town  again,  Flcda?''  said  tht 
elder  sister. 

"  What  makes  you  talk  so,  Constance  f  said  Fleda. 

"  I  haven't  told  you  the  half!"  said  Constance  demurely. 
^  And  then  mamma  excused  herself  as  well  as  she  could, 
and  Mr.  Carleton  said  very  seriously  that  he  knew  there 
was  a  great  element  of  head strongn ess  in  your  character 
— he  had  remarked  it,  he  said,  when  you  were  arguing  with 
Mr.  Stackpole." 

"  Constance,  be  quiet !"  said  her  sister.  "  Will  you  tell 
me,  Fleda,  what  you  have  come  to  town  for  ?  I  am  dying 
with  curiosity." 

"  Then  it's  inordinate  curiosity,  and  ought  to  be  checked, 
my  dear,"  said  Fleda  smiling. 

"Tell  me!" 

"  I  came  to  take  care  of  some  business  that  could  not 
very  well  be  attended  to  at  a  distance." 

"  Who  did  you  come  with  1" 

"  One  of  our  Queechy  neighbours  that  I  heard  was  coming 
to  New  York." 

"  Wasn't  your  uncle  at  home  1" 

"  O^  course  not.  If  he  had  been,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  of  my  stirring." 

"  But  was  there  nobody  else  to  do  it  but  you  ?" 

"  Uncle  Orrin  away,  you  know ;  and  Charlton  down  at 
his  post — Fort  Hamilton,  is  it  ? — I  forget  which  fort — ^he  is 
&st  there." 

"  He  is  not  so  very  fast,"  said  Constance,  "for  I  see  him 
every  now  and  then  in  Broadway  shouldering  Mr.  Thorn 
insteietd  of  a  musket ;  and  he  has  taken  up  the  distressing 
idea  that  it  is  part  of  his  duty  to  oversee  the  progress  of 
Florence's  worsted- work — (I've  made  over  that  horrid  thing 
to  her,  Fleda)— or  else  his  precision  has  been  struck  with 
the  anomaly  of  blue  stars  on  a  white  ground,  and  he  is 
studying  that, — I  don't  know  which, — and  so  every  few 
nights  he  mshes  over  from  Governor's  Island,  or  some- 
where, to  prosecute  enquiries.  Mamma  is  quite  concerned 
about  him — she  says  he  is  wearing  himself  out" 

The  mixture  of  amusement,  admiration,  and  aflectlon, 
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with  which  the  other  sister  looked  at  her  and  laughed  witb 
her  wds  a  pretty  thing  to  see. 

"  But  where  is  your  other  cousin, — Hugh  V  said  Flor 
ence. 

"  He  was  not  well." 

"  Where  is  your  uncle  ?" 

"  He  will  be  at  home  to-day  I  expect ;  and  so  should  f 
have  been — I  meant  to  be  there  as  soon  as  he  was, — ^but  ( 
found  this  morning  that  I  was  not  well  enough, — to  my  aor 
row." 

"  You  were  not  going  alone-!" 

"  O  no— a  friend  of  ours  was  going  to-day." 

"  I  never  saw  anybody  with  so  many  friends !"  said  Flor- 
ence. "  But  you  are  oomihg  to  us  now,  Fleda.  How 
soon  are  you  going  to  get  up  ? 

"  O  by  to-morrow,"  said  Fleda  smiling ; — "  but  I  had  bet- 
ter  stay  where  I  am  the  little  while  I  shall  be  here — I  must 
go  home  the  first  minute  I  can  find  an  opportunity." 

"  But  you  sha'n't  find  an  opportunity  till  we've  had  you,** 
said  Constance.  "I'm  going  to  bring  a  carriage  for  you 
this  afternoon.  I  could  bear  the  loss  of  your  friend^ip, 
my  dear,  but  not  the  peril  of  my  own  reputation.  Mr. 
Carle  ton  is  under  the  impression  that  you  are  suflfering  from 
a  momentary  succession  of  fainting  fits,  and  if  we  were  to 
leave  you  here  in  an  empty  house  to  come  out  of  them  at 
your  leisure,  what  would  he  think  of  us  ?" 

What  would  he  think  !— Oh  world !  Is  this  it  1 

But  Fleda  was  not  able  to  be  moved  in  the  afternoon  ; 
and  it  soon  appeared  that  nature  would  take  more  rerenge 
than  a  day's  sleep  for  the  rough  handling  she  had  had  the 
past  week.  Fleda  could  not  rise  firom  her  bed  the  next 
morning ;  and  instead  of  that  a  kind  of  nondescript  nervous 
fever  set  in ;  nowise  dangerous,  but  very  wearying.  She 
was  nevertheless  extremely  glad  of  it,  for  it  would  serve  to' 
explain  to  all  her  friends  the  change  of  look  which  had  as- 
tonished them.  They  would  make  it  now  the  token  of 
coming,  not  of  past,  evil.  The  rest  she  took  with  her  aocus* 
tomed  patience  and  quietness,  thankfiil  for  everything  afte* 
the  anxiety  and  the  relief  she  had  just  before  known. 

Dr.  Gregory  came  home  from  Philadelphia  in  the  height 
of  her  attack^  and  aggravated  it  for  a  day  or  two  with  th# 


fear  of  his  questioning.  But  Fleda  was  surprised  at  hit 
want  of  curiosity.  He  asked  her  indeed  what  she  had  oome 
to  town  for,  but  her  whispered  answer  of"  Business,"  seemed 
to  satisfy  him,  for  he  did  not  inquire  what  the  business  was. 
He  did  ask  her  furthermore  what  had  made  her  get  sick  ; 
but  this  time  he  was  satisfied  more  easily  still,  with  a  very 
curious  sweet  smile  which  was  the  utmost  reply  Fleda's  witt 
at  the  moment  could  frame.  "  Well,  get  well,"  said  ha 
kissing  her  heartily  once  or  twice,  "  and  I  won't  qxiarrel  with 
you  about  it." 

The  getting  well  however  promised  to  be  a  leisurely 
affair.  Dr.  Gregory  staid  two  or  three  days,  and  then  went 
on  to  Boston,  leaving  Fleda  in  no  want  of  him. 

Mrs.  Pritchard  was  the  tenderest  and  carefullest  of 
nurses.  The  Evelyns  did  everything  but  nurse  her.  They 
sat  by  her,  talked  to  her,  made  her  laugh,  and  not  seldom 
made  her  look  sober  too,  with  their  wild  tales  of  the  wtirid 
and  the  world's  doings.  But  they  were  indeed  yqiv  affec- 
tionate and  kind,  and  Fleda  loved  them  for  it  If  they 
wearied  her  sometimes  with  their  talk,  it  was  a  change  from 
the  weariness  of  fever  and  silence  that  on  the  whole  was 
useful. 

She  was  quieting  herself  one  morning,  as  well  as  she 
could,  in  the  midst  of  both,  lying  with  diut  ^es  against 
her  pillow,  and  trying  to  fix  her  mind  on  pleasant  things, 
when  she  heard  Mrs.  Fritchard  open  the  door  and  come  in. 
She  knew  it  was  Mrs.  Pritchard  so  she  didn't  move  nor 
look.  But  in  a  moment,  the  knowledge  that  Mrs.  Pritcb- 
ard's  feet  had  stopped  just  by  the  bed,  and  a  strange  sen- 
sation of  something  delicious  saluting  her,  made  her  open 
her  eyes ;  when  they  lighted  upon  a  huge  bunch  of  violets, 
just  before  them  and  in  most  friendly  neighbourhood  to  her 
nose.  Fleda  started  up,  and  her  "  Oh  r  fairly  made  the 
housekeeper  laugh ;  it  was  the  very  quintessence  of  gratifi- 
nation. 

"  Where  did  you  get  them  ?" 

**  I  didn't  get  them  indeed.  Miss  Fleda,"  said  the  house, 
keeper  gravely,  with  an  immense  amount  of  delighted  satis> 
faction. 

"  Delicious ! — Where  did  they  come  from  1" 

"  Well  they  must  have  come  from  a  greenhouse,  or  hot 
VOL.  IL  • 
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house,  or  something  of  that  kind,  Miss  Fleda, — these  things 
don't  grow  nowhere  out  o'  doors  at  this  time.'' 

Mrs.  Pritchard  guessed  Fieda  had  got  the  clue,  from  her 
quick  change  of  colour  and  falling  eye.  There  was  a  quick 
little  smile  too;  and  "How  kind !"  was  upon  the  end  of 
Fleda's  tongue,  but  it  never  got  any  further.  Her  enei^es, 
80  far  as  expression  was  concerned,  seemed  to  be  concen- 
trated in  the  act  of  smelling.     Mrs.  Pritchard  stood  by. 

"They  must  be  put  in  water,"  said  Fleda, — "I  must 
have  a  dish  for  them — Dear  Mrs.  Pritchard,  will  you  get 
me  one?" 

The  housekeeper  went,  smiling  to  herself.  The  dish  was 
brought,  the  violets  placed  in  it,  and  a  little  table  at  Fleda's 
request  was  set  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  close  to  her  pillow, 
for  them  to  stand  upon.  And  Fleda  lay  on  her  pillow  and 
looked  at  them. 

There  never  were  purer-breathed  flowers  than  those.  All 
the  pleasant  associations  of  Fleda's  life  seemed  to  hang 
about  them,  from  the  time  when  her  childish  eyes  had  first 
made  acquaintance  with  violets,  to  the  conversation  in  the 
library  a  few  days  ago;  and  painful  things  stood  aloof; 
they  had  no  part.  The  freshness  of  youth,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  spring-time,  and  all  the  kindly  influences  which  had 
ever  joined  with  both  to  bless  her,  came  back  with  their 
blessing  in  the  violets'  reminding  breath.  Fleda  shut  her 
eyes  and  she  felt  it ;  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  the  little 
double  blue  things  smiled  at  her  good-humouredly  and  said, 
"  Here  we  are — you  may  shut  them  again."  And  it  was 
eurious  how  oflen  Fleda  gave  them  a  smile  back  as  she  did  so. 

Mrs.  Pritchard  thought  Fleda  lived  upon  the  violets  that 
day  rather  than  upon  food  and  medicine ;  or  at  least,  she 
said,  they  agreed  remarkably  well  together.  And  the  next 
day  it  was  mudi  the  same. 

"What  will  you  do  when  they  are  withered?"  she  said 
that  evening.  "  I  shall  have  to  see  and  get  some  more  for 
you." 

"  O  they  will  last  a  great  while,"  said  Fleda  smiling. 

But  the  next  morning  Mrs.  Pritchard  came  into  her  room 
with  a  great  bunch  of  roses,  the  very  like  of  the  one 
Fleda  had  had  at  the  Evelyns'.  She  delivered  them  with 
a  sort  of  silent  triumph,  and  then  as  before  sV  )d  by  to  er 
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joy  Fleda  and  the  flowers  together.  But  tne  degree  of 
Fleda's  wonderment,  pleasure,  and  gratitude,  made  her 
reception  of  them,  outwardly  at  least,  this  time  rathei 
grave. 

"You  may  throw  the  others  away  now,  Miss  Fleda,^ 
said  the  housekeeper  smiling. 

"Indeed  I  shall  not!—" 

•'The  violets,  I  suppose,  is  all  gone,"  Mrs,  Pritchard 
went  on ; — "  but  I  never  did  see  such  a  bunch  of  roses  as 
that  since  J  lived  anywhere. — ^They  have  made  a  rose  of 
you,  Miss  Fleda." 

"  How  beautiful ! — "  was  Fleda's  answer. 

"  Somebody — ^he  didn't  say  who — desired  to  know  par- 
ticularly how  Miss  Ringgan  was  to-day." 

"  Somebody  is  very  kind !"  said  Fleda  from  the  bottom  of 
ner  heart.  "  But  dear  Mrs.  Pritchard,  I  shall  want  another 
dish." 

Somebody  was  kind,  she  thought  more  and  more;  for 
there  came  every  day  or  two  the  most  delicious  bouquets, 
every  day  different.  They  were  at  least  equal  in  their 
soothing  and  refreshing  influences  to  all  the  efforts  of  all 
the  Evelyns  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  put  together.  There  never 
came  any  name  with  them,  and  there  never  was  any  need. 
Those  bunches  of  flowers  certainly  had  a  physiognomy ;  and 
to  Fleda  were  (not  the  flowers  but  the  choosing,  cutting, 
and  putting  of  them  together)  the  embodiment  of  an 
amount  of  grace,  reflned  feeling,  generosity,  and  kindness^ 
that  her  imagination  never  thought  of  in  connection  with 
but  one  person.  And  his  kindness  was  answered,  per- 
haps Mrs.  Pritchard  better  than  Fleda  guessed  how  well, 
from  the  delighted  colour  and  sparkle  of  the  eye  with  which 
every  fresh  arrival  was  greeted  as  it  walked  into  her  room. 
By  Fleda's  order  the  bouquets  were  invariably  put  out 
of  sight  before  the  Evelyns  made  their  first  visit  in  the 
morning,  and  not  brought  out  again  till  all  danger  of  seeing 
chem  any  more  for  the  day  was  past.  The  regular  coming 
of  these  floral  messengers  confirmed  Mrs.  Pritchard  in  her 
mysterious  surmises  about  Fleda,  which  were  still  further 
strengthened  by  this  incomprehensible  order ;  and  at  last 
she  got  so  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  that  if  she  heard  ao 
untimely  ring  at  the  door  she  would  catch  up  a  glass  of 
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flowers  nnd  run  as  if  thej  had  been  contraband,  without  a 
word  from  anybody. 

The  Evelyns  wrote  to  Mrs.  Rossitur,  by  Fleda's  desiroi 
80  as  not  to  alarm  her ;  merely  saying  that  Fleda  was  not 
quite  well,  and  that  they  meant  to  keep  her  a  little  while  to 
recruit  herself;  and  that  Mrs.  Rossitur  must  send  her  soma 
clothes.  This  last  clause  was  the  particular  addition  of 
Constance. 

The  fever  lasted  a  fortnight,  and  then  went  off  by  degrees, 
leaving  her  with  a  very  small  portion  of  her  ordinary 
strength.  Fleda  was  to  go  to  the  Evelyns  as  soon  as  she 
could  bear  it ;  at  present  she  was  only  able  to  come  down 
to  the  little  back  parlour  and  sit  in  the  doctor's  arm-chair, 
and  eat  jelly,  and  sleep,  and  look  at  Constance,  and  when 
Constance  was  not  there  look  at  her  flowers.  She  could 
hardly  bear  a  book  as  yet.  She  hadn't  a  bit  of  colour  in 
her  face,  Mrs.  Pritchard  said,  but  she  looked  better  than 
when  she  came  to  town ;  and  to  herself  the  good  house- 
keeper added,  that  she  looked  happier  too.  No  doubt  that 
was  true.  Fleda's  principal  feeling,  ever  since  she  lay  down 
in  her  bed,  had  been  thankfulness ;  and  now  that  the  ease 
of  returning  health  was  joined  to  this  feeling,  her  face  with 
all  its  subdued  gravity  was  as  untroubled  in  its  expression 
as  the  faces  of  her  flowers. 

She  was  disagreeably  surprised  one  day,  ailer  she  had 
been  two  or  three  days  down  stairs,  by  a  visit  from  Mrs. 
Thorn.  In  her  well-grounded  dread  of  seeing  one  person 
Fleda  had  given  strict  orders  that  no  gentleman  should  be 
admitted ;  she  had  not  counted  upon  this  invasion.  Mrs. 
Thorn  had  always  been  extremely  kind  to  her,  but  though 
Fleda  gave  her  credit  for  thorough  good-heartcdness,  and  a 
true  liking  for  herself,  she  could  not  disconnect  her  attentiona 
from  another  thought,  and  therefore  always  wished  them 
away ;  and  never  had  her  kind  face  been  more  thoroughly 
disagreeable  to  Fleda  than  when  it  made  its  appearance 
in  the  doctor's  little  back  parlour  on  this  occasion.  With 
even  more  than  her  usual  fondness,  or  Fleda's  excited 
imagination  &ncied  so,  Mrs.  Thorn  lavished  caresses  upon 
her,  and  finally  besought  her  to  go  out  and  take  the  air  in 
her  carriage.  Fleda  tried  most  earnestly  to  get  rid  of  tlot 
Invitation,  and  was  gently  unpersuadable,  till  the  lady  al 
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last  was  brought  to  promise  that  she  should  see  no  ereature 
during  the  drive  but  herself.  An  ominous  promise !  bot 
Fleda  did  not  know  anj  longer  how  to  refuse  without  hurt- 
ing a  person  for  whom  the  had  really  a  grateful  regard. 
So  she  went.  And  doubted  afterwards  exceedingly  whether 
she  had  done  well. 

She  took  special  good  care  to  see  nobody  again  till  she 
went  to  the  Evelyns.  But  then  precautions  were  at  an  end. 
It  was  no  longer  possible  to  keep  herself  shut  up.  She  had 
cause,  poor  cMld,  the  very  first  night  of  her  coming,  to  wish 
herself  back  again. 

This  first  evening  she  would  fain  have  pleaded  weakness 
as  her  excuse  and  gone  to  her  room,  but  Constance  laid 
violent  hands  on  her  and  insisted  that  she  should  stay^at 
least  a  little  while  with  them.  And  she  seemed  fated  to 
see  all  her  friends  in  a  bevy.  First  came  Charlton ;  then 
followed  the  Decaturs,  whom  she  knew  and  liked  very  well, 
and  engrossed  her,  happily  before  her  cousin  had  time  to 
make  any  enquiries  p  then  came  Mr.  Carleton ;  then  Mr. 
Stackpole.  Then  Mr.  Thorn,  in  expectation  of  whom 
Fleda's  breath  had  been  coming  and  going  pamfuUy  all  the 
evening.  She  could  not  meet  him  without  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  embarrassment  and  confusion  with  the  gratitude  she 
wished  to  express,  an  embarrassment  not  at  all  lessened  by 
the  air  of  happy  confidence  with  which  he  came  forward  to 
her.  It  carried  an  intimation  that  almost  took  away  the 
little  strength  she  had.  And  if  anything  could  have  made 
his  presence  more  intolerable,  it  was  the  feeling  she  could 
not  get  rid  of  that  it  was  the  cause  why  Mr.  ^rleton  did 
not  come  near  her  again ;  though  she  prolonged  her  stay  ia 
the  drawing-room  in  the  hope  that  he  would.  It  proved  to 
be  for  Mr.  Thorn's  benefit  alone. 

"Well  you  staid  all  the  evening  after  all,'*  said  Con- 
stance as  they  were  going  up  stairs. 

«  Yes — I  wish  I  hadn't,"  said  Fleda.  "  I  wonder  when 
I  shall  be  likely  to  find  a  chance  of  getting  back  to 
Queechy." 

"  You're  not  fit  yet,  so  you  needn't  trouble  yourself  about 
it,"  said  Constance.     "  We'll  find  you  plenty  of  chances." 

Fleda  could  not  think  of  Mr.  Thorn  without  trembling. 
H^s  manner  meant— so  much  m  ire  than  it  had  any  right« 
VOL.  II.  ^ 
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or  thaa  she  had  counted  upon.  He  seemed— she  pressed 
her  hands  upon  her  face  to  get  rid  of  the  impression — he 
seemed  to  take  for  granted  precisely  that  which  she  had 
refused  to  admit;  he  seemed  to  reckon  as  paid  for  that 
i^hich  she  had  declined  to  set  a  price  upon.  Her  uncle's 
words  and  manner  came  up  in  her  memory.  She  could 
see  nothing  best  to  do  but  to  get  home  as  fast  as  possible. 
She  had  no  one  here  to  fall  back  upon.  Again  that  vision 
of  father  and  mother  and  grandfather  flitted  across  her 
fancy ;  and  though  Fleda's  heart  ended  by  resting  down 
on  that  foundation  to  which  it  always  recurred,  it  rested 
with  a  great  many  tears. 

For  several  days  she  denied  herself  absolutely  to  morn- 
ing visiters  of  every  kind.  But  she  could  not  entirely 
absent  herself  from  the  drawing-room  in  the  evening;  and 
whenever  the  family  were  at  home  there  was  a  regular 
levee.  Mr.  Thorn  could  not  be  avoided  then.  He  was 
always  there,  and  always  with  that  same  look  and  manner 
of  satisfied  confidence.  Fleda  was  as  grave,  as  silent,  as 
reserved,  as  she  could  possibly  be  and  not  be  rude ;  but  he 
seemed  to  take  it  in  excellent  good  part,  as  being  half  in- 
disposition and  half  timidity.  Fleda  set  her  fiice  earnestly 
towards  home,  and  pressed  Mrs.  Evelyn  to  find  her  an 
opportunity,  weak  or  strong,  of  going  there ;  but  for  those 
days  as  yet  none  presented  itself. 

Mr.  Carleton  was  at  the  house  almost  as  oHen  as  Mr. 
Thorn,  seldom  staying  so  long  however,  and  never  having 
any  more  to  do  with  Fleda  than  he  had  that  first  evening. 
Whenever  he  did  come  in  contact  with  her,  he  was,  she 
thought,  as  grave  as  he  was  graceful.  That  was  to  be  sure 
his  common  manner  in  company,  yet  she  could  not  help 
thinking  there  was  some  difference  since  the  walk  they  had 
taken  together,  and  it  grieved  her. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


o*  Bitot  tnd  maa 
Gtng  aft  aglej. 

fiVBVt. 


AFTER  a  few  days  Charlton  yerified  what  Constance  had 
said  about  his  not  being  veryfiut  at  Fort  Hamilton, 
by  coming  again  ^to  see  them  one  morning.  Fleda  asked 
him  if  he  oould  not  get  another  furlough  to  go  with  her 
home,  but  he  declared  he  was  just  spending  one  which  was 
near  out ;  and  he  could  not  hope  for  a  thiTCl  in  some  time ; 
he  must  be  back  at  his  post  by  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

*'  When  do  you  want  to  go,  coz  V^ 

"  I  would  to-morrow,  if  I  had  anybody  to  go  with  me," 
said  Fleda  sighing. 

"No  you  wouldn't,"  said  Constance, — "you  are  well 
enough  to  go  out  now,  and  you  forget  we  are  all  to  make 
Mrs.  Thorn  happy  to-morrow  night" 

"I  am  not,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Not  1  you  can't  help  yourself;  you  must ;  you  said  you 
would." 

"I  did  not  indeed." 

"  Well  then  I  said  it  for  you,  and  that  will  do  just  as 
weD.  Why  my  dear,  if  you  don't — just  think ! — the  Thorns 
will  be  in  a  state — ^I  should  prefer  to  go  through  a  hedge 
of  any  description  rather  than  meet  the  trying  demonstra- 
tions which  will  encounter  me  on  every  side." 

"  I  am  going  to  Mrs.  Decatur's,"  said  Fleda ; — ^"  she  in- 
vited me  nrst,  and  I  owe  it  to  her,  she  has  asked  me  so  often 
and  so  kindly." 

"  I  shonldn't  think  you'd  enjoy  yourself  there, '  said 
Florence ;  "  they  don't  talk  a  bit  of  English  these  nighu.    If 
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I  was  going,  ray  dear,  I  would  act  as  your  aterpreter,  but 
my  destiny  lies  in  another  direction.*^ 

^  If  I  cannot  make  anybody  understand  my  French  I 
will  get  somebody  to  condescend  to  my  English,"  said 
Fleda. 

"  Why  do  you  talk  French  ?"  was  the  instant  questioni 
from  both  mouths. 

"'  Unless  she  has  ibi^otten  herself  ■trai^ly,'*  said  CharU 
ton.  "Talk!  she  will  talk  to  anybody^s  satisfaction — ^that 
happens  to  diffcjf  from  her ;  and  I  think  her  tongue  cares 
very  little  which  language  it  wags  in.  There  is  no  danger 
about  Fleda's  enjoying  herself,  where  people  are  talking." 

Fleda  laughed  at  him,  and  the  Evelyns  rather  stared 
at  them  both. 

^But  we  are  all  going  to  Mrs*  Thomas?  you  can^tgo 
alone  r 

"  I  will  make  Qiarlton  take  me,'*  said  Fleda, — ^  or  rather 
I  will  take  him,  if  he  will  let  me.  Will  you,  Charlton  ? 
will  you  take  care  of  me  to  Mrs.  Decatur's  to-monow 
night  r 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  my  dear  coz,  but  I  have 
another  engagement  in  tbe  course  of  the  evening." 

"  O  that  is  nothing,"  said  Fleda ; — ^*'  if  you  will  cwily  go 
with  me,  that  is  all  I  care  for.  You  needn't  stay  but  Usbl 
minutes.  And  you  can  call  for  me,"  she  added,  tumii^  to 
the  Evelyns, — "  as  yon  come  back  from  Mrs.  Thorn's." 

To  this  no  objection  could  be  made,  and  the  ensuing  rail- 
lery Fleda  bore  with  steadiness  at  least  if  not  with  cool- 
ness ;  for  Qiarlton  heard  it,  and  she  was  distressed. 

She  went  to  Mrs.  Decatur's  the  next  evening  in  greater 
elation  of  spirits  than  she  had  known  since  she  left  her 
ancle's;  delighted  to  be  missing  firom  the  party  at  Mrs. 
Hiom's,  and  hoping  that  Mr.  Lewis  would  be  satlisfted  with 
this  very  plain  hint  of  her  mind.  A  little  pleased  too  to 
feel  quite  free,  alone  from  too  friendly  eyes,  and  ears  that 
had  too  lively  a  concern  in  her  sayings  and  doings.  She  did 
not  in  the  least  care  about  going  to  Mrs.  Deoatm^s ;  her  joy 
was  that  she  was  not  at  the  o&er  place.  But  there  never 
was  elation  so  outwardly  quiet  Nobody  would  have  su^ 
peoted  its  existence. 
'    The  evening  was  near  half  over  when  Mr.  Carleton  oam« 


te.  Fleda  hftd  \ali  hoped  he  would  be  there,  and  now 
immediately  hoped  she  might  have  a  chance  to  see  him 
alone  and  to  tluink  him  for  his  flowers ;  she  had  not  oeen 
able  to  do  that  yet.  He  presently  came  up  to  speak  to 
her,  just  as  Charlton,  who  had  found  attraction  enough  to 
keep  him  so  long,  came  to  tell  her  he  was  going. 

"  You  are  looking  better,"  said  the  former,  as  grarely  as 
ever,  but  « ith  an  eye  of  serious  interest  that  made  the 
words  something. 

"  I  am  better,^  said  Fleda  gratefully. 

^  So  much  better  that  she  is  in  a  hurry  to  make  herself 
worse,"  said  her  cousin.  ^  Mr.  Carleton,  you  are  a  professor 
of  medicine,  I  believe, — I  have  an  indistinct  impression  of 
your  having  once  prescribed  a  ride  on  horsebadc  for  some- 
body;— wouldn't  you  recommend  some  measure  of  pru- 
dence to  her  consideration  ?" 

"  In  general,"  Mr.  Carleton  answered  gravely ;  "  but  in 
the  present  case  I  could  not  venture  upon  any  special  pre- 
scription, Oapt.  Rossitur." 

*'  As  for  instance,  that  she  should  remain  in  New  York 
till  she  is  fit  to  leave  it  ? — By  the  way,  what  brought  you 
here  again  in  such  a  hurry,  Fleda  1  I  haven't  heard  that 
yet." 

The  question  was  rather  sudden.  Fleda  was  a  little  taken 
by  surprise ;  her  &ce  shewed  some  pain  and  confusion  boUi. 
Mr.  Carleton  prevented  her  answer,  she  could  not  tell 
whether  with  design. 

"  What  imprudence  do  you  charge  your  cousin  with,  Capt, 
Rossitur  r 

"  Why  she  is  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  back  to  Queediy, 
before  she  is  able  to  go  anjrwhere— begging  me  to  find  an 
escort  for  her.  It  is  lucky  I  can't  I  didn't  know  I  ever 
should  be  glad  to  be  '  posted  up'  in  this  &shion,  but  I 
am." 

^  You  have  not  sought  very  far,  Capt.  Rossitur,"  said  the 
voice  of  Thorn  behind  him.  "  Here  is  one  that  will  be 
very  happy  to  attend  Miss  Fleda,  whenever  she  pleases." 

Fleda's  shocked  start  and  <)hanir6  of  countenance  waa 
seen  bv  more  eyes  than  one  pair.  Thorn's  feU,  and  a  shade 
crossed  his  countenance  too,  for  an  instant,  that  Fleda's 
vision  was  too  daziled  to  see.     Mr.  Carleton  moved  auray. 
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^  Why  are  you  going  to  Queeohj  V  said  Charlton  astoD- 
ished. 

His  friend  was  silent  a  moment,  perhaps  for  want  of 
power  to  speak.     Fleda  dared  not  look  at  him. 

"  It  is  not  impossible, — unless  this  lady  forbid  me.  I  am 
not  a  fixture." 

'^  But  what  brought  you  here,  mai  i,  to  offer  your  services  ¥* 
said  Charlton  ; — '^  most  ungallantly  leaving  so  many  pairs 
of  bright  eyes  to  shine  upon  your  absence." 

'*  Mr.  Thorn  will  not  find  himself  in  darkness  here,  Capt. 
Rossitur,"  said  Mrs.  Decatur. 

'^  It's  my  opinion  he  ought,  ma'am,"  said  Charlton. 

*'  It  is  my  opinion  every  man  ought,  who  makes  his  de- 
pendance  on  gleams  of  sunshine,"  said  Mr.  Thorn  rather 
cynically.  "  1  cannot  say  I  was  thinking  of  brightness  be- 
fore or  behind  me." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Charlton  ; — "  you  don't  look 
as  if  you  had  seen  any  in  a  good  while." 

^^  A  light  goes  out  every  now  and  then,"  said  Thorn, 
^and  it  takes  one's  eyes  some  time  to  get  accustomed  to 
it.     What  a  singular  world  we  live  in,  Mrs.  Decatur  !" 

*^  That  is  so  new  an  idea,"  said  the  lady  laughing,  "  that 
I  must  request  an  explanation." 

"  What  new  experience  of  its  singularity  has  your  wis- 
dom  made  ?"  said  his  friend.  "  I  thought  you  and  the  world 
knew  each  other's  &ces  pretty  well  before." 

**  Then  you  have  not  heard  the  news  1" 

"What  news?" 

"  Hum — ^I  suppose  it  is  not  about  yet,"  said  Thorn  oom* 
posedly.     "  No— you  haven't  heard  it" 

"  But  what,  man  ?"  said  Charlton, — "  let's  hear  your  new8| 
for  I  must  be  oC" 

**  Why — but  it  is  no  more  than  rumour  yet — ^but  it  li 
said  that  strange  things  are  coming  to  light  about  a  name 
that  used  to  be  held  in  very  high  respect" 

"In  this  city?" 

*  In  this  city? — ^yes — ^it  u  said  proceedings  are  afool 
against  one  of  our  oldest  citizens,  on  chaise  of  a  very  grave 
offence." 

"  Who? — ^and  what  offence?  what  do  you  mean  V' 

"  Is  it  a  secret,  Mr.  Thorn  ?"  said  Mrs.  Decatur. 
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*^  If  jou  have  not  heard,  perhaps  it  is  as  well  not  to  men> 
tion  names  too  soon  ; — if  it  comes  out  it  will  be  all  over 
directly ;  possibly  the  family  may  hush  it  up,  and  in  that 
case  the  less  said  the  better ;  but  those  have  it  in  hand  that 
will  not  let  it  slip  through  their  fingers." 

Mrs.  Decatur  turned  away,  saying  *'  how  shocking  such 
things  were ;"  and  Thorn  with  a  smUe  which  did  not  how- 
ever light  up  his  foce,  said, 

"  You  may  be  off,  Charlton,  with  no  concern  for  the  bright 
eyes  you  leave  behind  you — I  will  endeavour  to  atone  for 
my  negligence  elsewhere  by  my  mindfulness  of  them." 

"  Don't  excuse  you,"  said  Charlton ; — but  his  eye  catch- 
ing at  the  moment  another  attraction  opposite  in  the  form 
of  man  or  woman,  instead  of  quitting  the  room  he  leisurely 
crossed  it  to  speak  to  the  new-comer ;  and  Thorn  with  an 
entire  change  of  look  and  manner  pressed  forward  and  offered 
his  arm  to  Fleda,  who  was  looking  perfectly  white.  If  his 
words  had  needed  any  commentary  it  was  given  by  his  eye 
as  it  met  hers  in  speaking  the  last  sentence  to  Mrs.  Deca- 
tur. No  one  was  near  whom  she  knew  and  Mr.  Thorn  led 
her  out  to  a  little  back  room  where  the  gentlemen  had 
thrown  off  their  cloaks,  where  the  air  was  fresher,  and 
placing  her  on  a  seat  stood  waiting  before  her  till  she  could 
speak  to  him. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Thorn?"  Fleda  looked  as 
much  as  said,  when  she  could  meet  his  face. 

"  I  may  rather  ask  you  what  you  mean,  Miss  Fleda,"  ho 
answered  gravely. 

Fleda  drew  breath  painfully. 

"  I  mean  nothing,"  she  said  lowering  her  head  again, — 
•*  I  have  done  nothing — " 

"  Did  you  think  J  meant  nothing  when  I  agreed  to  do  all 
jrou  wished  1" 

"  I  thought  vou  said  you  would  do  it  freely,"  she  sald^ 
with  a  tone  of  voice  that  might  have  touched  anybody, 
there  was  such  a  sinking  of  heart  in  it. 

"  Didn't  you  understand  me  ?" 

"And  is  it  all  over  nowl"  said  Fleda  after  a  pause. 

"  Not  yet — but  it  soon  may  be.  A  weak  har.d  may  stop 
It  now, — it  will  soon  be  beyond  the  power  '-rf  the  strong 
est." 
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*^  And  what  becomes  of  your  promise  that  it  should  nc 
more  be  heard  of?"  said  Fleda,  looking  up  at  him  with  a 
colourless  face,  but  eyes  that  put  the  question  forcibly 
Devertheless. 

''Is  any  promise  bound  to  stand  without  its  condi- 
lions  r 

*'  I  made  no  conditions,"  said  Fleda  quickly. 

''  Forgive  me, — but  did  you  not  permit  me  to  understand 
themr 

"  No !— or  if  I  did  I  could  not  help  it" 

"  Did  you  say  that  you  wished  to  help  it  1"  said  he 
gently. 

"  1  must  say  so  now,  then,  Mr.  Thorn,"  said  Fleda,  with- 
drawing the  hand  he  had  taken ; — ''  I  did  not  mean  or  wish 
you  to  think  so,  but  I  was  too  ill  to  speak — ^almost  to  know 
what  I  did — It  was  not  my  foult — " 

*'  You  do  not  make  it  mine,  that  I  chose  sudi  a  time,  self* 
ishly,  I  grant,  to  draw  from  your  lips  the  words  that  ars 
more  to  me  than  life  1" 

"  Cannot  you  be  generous  T—for  aneej  she  was  very  near 
saying. 

"  Where  you  are  concerned,  I  do  not  know  how." 

Fleda  was  sil^t  a  moment,  and  then  bowed  her  fiice  in 
her  hands. 

"  May  I  not  ask  that  question  of  you  ?"  said  he,  bending 
down  and  endeavouring  to  remove  Aem ; — "  will  you  not  say 
^H>r  look — that  word  that  will  make  others  happy  beade 
mel" 

"  I  cannot,  sir." 

''Not  for  their  sakes ?"  he  said  calmly. 

"  Can  you  ask  me  to  do  for  theirs  what  I  would  not  for 
my  own  ?" 

"Yes — for  mine,"  he  said,  with  a  meaning  deliberate 
ness. 

Fleda  was  silent,  with  a  &ce  of  white  determination. 
^  "  It  will  be  beyond  eluding^  as  beyond  recall,  the  second 
time.  I  may  seem  selfish — ^I  am  selfish — ^but  dear  Miss 
Ilinggan  you  do  not  see  all, — you  who  make  me  so  can 
make  me  anvthing  else  widi  a  touch  of  your  hand — it 
b  selfishness  that  would  be  boupd  to  your  happiness,  if  yo« 
did  but  entrust  it  to  me." 
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Fieda  neither  spoke  nor  looked  at  htm  and  rose  up  firom 
her  chair. 

^Is  this  yowr  generosity  1''    he  said,  pointedly  though 


at  is  not  the  question  now,  sir,"  said  Fleda,  who  was 
trembling  painfully.  ''I  cannot  do  evil  that  good  may 
come." 

^  But  m//"  said  he  detaining  her, — "  what  evil  do  I  ask 
of  you  ? — to  remove  evil,  I  do." 

Fleda  clasped  her  hands,  but  answered  calmly, 

'^  I  cannot  make  any  pretences,  sir ; — ^I  .cannot  promise 
to  give  what  is  not  in  my  power." 

"  In  whose  power  then  1"  said  he  quickly. 

A  feeling  of  indignation  came  to  Fleda's  aid,  and  she 
turned  away.     But  he  stopped  her  still,. 

^<  Do  you  think  I  do  not  understand  ?"  he  said  with  a 
covert  sneer  that  had  the  keenness  and  hardness,  and  the 
brightness,  of  steel. 

"/do  not,  sir,"  said  Fleda. 

"Do. you  think  I  do  not  know  whom  you  came  here  to 
meet  ?" 

Fleda's  glance  of  reproach  was  a  most  innocent  one, 
but  it  did  not  check  him. 

"  Has  that  fellow  renewed  his  old  admiration  of  you  1" 
he  went  on  in  the  same  tone. 

"  Do  not  make  me  desire  his  old  protection,"  said  Fleda, 
her  gentle  &ce  roused  to  a  flush  of  displeasure. 

"  Protection !"  said  Charlton  coming  in, — ^**who  wants 
protection?  here  it  is — protection  from  whati  my  old 
firiend  Lewis  ?  what  the  deuce  does  this  lady  want  of  pro- 
tection, Mr.  Thorn  r 

It  was  plain  enough  that  Fleda  wanted  it,  from  the  way 
die  was  drooping  upon  his  arm. 

"You  may  ask  the  lady  herself"  said  Thorn,  in  the 
•ame  tone  he  had  before  used , — "  I  have  not  the  honour 
lo  be  her  spokesman." 

"She  don't  needone,"  said  Charlton, — "I  addressed  my- 
self to  you — speak  for  yourself  man." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  her  pleasure  I  should,** 
•aid  Thorn.  "  Shall  I  teU  this  gentleman,  Miss  Ringgan, 
who  needs  protection,  aiw     *>om  what  1 — " 
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Fleda  raised  her  head,  and  putting  her  hand  on  fab  arm 
looked  a  concentration  of  entreaty — lips  were  sealed. 

"  Will  you  give  me,"  said  he  gently  taking  the  hand  in 
his  own,  "your  sign  manual  for  Capt.  Rossitur's  security! 
It  is  not  too  late. — Ask  it  of  her  sir  1" 

"What  does  this  mean?"  said  Charlton  looking  from 
his  cousin  to  his  friend. 

"  You  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  sir,  just  so 
soon  as  I  find  it  convenient." 

"  I  will  have  a  few  words  with  you  on  this  subject,  my 
fine  fellow,"  said  Capt.  Rossitur,  as  the  other  was  prepa- 
ring to  leave  the  room. 

"  You  had  better  speak  to  somebody  else,"  said  Thorn. 
"  But  I  am  ready." 

Charlton  muttered  an  imprecation  upon  his  absurdity, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  Fleda,  who  needed  it.  And 
yet  desired  anything  else.  For  a  moment  she  had  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  answering  his  questions  in  her  inability ;  and 
then  opportunely  ^Jrs.  Decatur  came  in  to  look  after  her ; 
and  she  was  followed  by  her  daughter.  Fleda  roused  all 
her  powers  to  conceal  and  command  her  feelings;  rallied 
herself;  said  she  had  been  a  little  weak  and  £iint ;  drank 
water,  and  declared  herself  able  to  go  back  into  the  draw* 
ing-room.  To  go  home  would  have  been  her  utmost 
desire,  but  at  the  instant  her  energies  were  all  bent 
to  the  one  point  of  putting  back  thought  and  keeping 
off  suspicion.  And  in  the  first  hurry  and  bewilderment 
of  distress  the  dread  of  finding  herself  alone  with  Cfearl- 
ton  till  she  had  had  time  to  collect  her  thoughts  would 
of  itself  have  been  enough  to  prevent  her  accepting  the 
proposal. 

She  entered  the  drawing-room  again  on  Mrs.  Decatur's 
arm,  and  had  stood  a  few  minutes  talking  or  listening,  vrith 
that  same  concentration  of  all  her  faculties  upon  the  efibrt 
to  bear  up  outwardly^  when  Charlton  came  up  to  ask  if  he 
should  leave  her.  Fleda  made  no  objection,  and  he  was 
out  of  her  sight,  far  enough  to  be  beyond  reach  or  recall, 
when  it  suddenly  struck  her  that  she  ought  not  to  have  let 
him  go  without  speaking  to  him, — without  entreating  him 
to  see  her  in  the  mommg  before  he  saw  Thorn.  The  sick- 
ness of  this  new  apprehension  was   too  muoh  for  poof 
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Fleda'i  power  of  keeping  up.  She  quietly  drew  her  ami 
from  Mrs.  Decatur's,  saying  that  she  would  sit  down  ;  and 
•ought  out  a  place  for  herself  apart  from  the  rest  by  an 
engraving  stand ;  where  for  a  little  while,  not  to  seem  unoo> 
cupied^  she  turned  over  print  af\;er  print  that  she  did  not 
see.  £Yen  that  effort  &iled  at  last ;  and  she  sat  gazing  at 
one  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  bright-fiiced  children,  and 
feeling  as  if  in  herself  the  tides  of  life  were  setting  back 
upon  their  fountain  preparatory  to  being  still  forever.  She 
became  sensible  that  some  one  was  standing  beside  the  en- 
gravings, and  looked  up  9X  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  Are  you  ill  1"  he  said,  very  gently  and  tenderly. 

The  answer  was  a  quick  motion  of  Fleda's  hand  to  her 
h^ad,  speaking  sudden  pain,  and  perhaps  sudden  difficulty 
of  self-command.    She  did  not  speak. 

"  Will  you  have  anything  1" 

A  whispered  "  no." 

"  Would  you  like  to  return  to  Mrs.  Evelyn's  ? — I  have  a 
carriage  here." 

With  a  look  of  relief  that  seemed  to  welcome  him  as 
her  good  angel,  Fleda  instantly  rose  up,  and  took  the  arm 
he  offered  her.  She  would  have  hastened  from  the  room 
then,  but  he  gently  checked  her  pace ;  and  Fleda  was  im- 
mediately grateful  for  the  quiet  and  perfect  shielding  from 
observation  that  his  manner  secured  her.  He  went  with 
her  up  the  stairs,  and  to  the  very  door  of  the  dressing- 
room.  There  Fleda  hurried  on  her  shoes  and  mufflers  in 
trembling  fear  that  some  one  might  come  and  find  her ; 
gained  Mr.  Carleton's  arm  again,  and  was  placed  in  the 
.  carriage. 

The  drive  was  in  perfect  silence,  and  Fleda's  agony 
deepened  and  strengthened  with  every  minute.  She  had 
freedom  to  think,  and  thought  did  but  carry  a  torch  into 
chamber  after  chamber  of  misery.  There  seemed  nothing 
to  be  done.  She  could  not  get  hold  of  Charlton ;  and  if 
she  could  % — Nothing  could  be  less  afnenable  than  his  pas- 
sions to  her  gentle  restraints.  Mr.  Thorn  was  still  lessi 
approachable  or  manageable,  except  in  one  way,  that  she 
did  not  even  think  of.  His  insinuations  about  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  did  not  leave  even  a  tinge  of  embarrassment  upon  her 
mind;  thef  were  cast  from  her  as  insulting  absurdities, 
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which  she  oould   not  think  of  a  second  time  widiool 
shame. 

The  carriage  rolled  on  with  them  a  Ions  time  without  a 
word  being  said.  Mr.  Carleton  knew  thjit  she  was  not 
weeping  nor  &int.  But  as  the  li^it  of  the  lamps  was  now 
and  then  cast  within  the  carriage  he  saw  that  her  fiice  look- 
ed ghastly  ;  and  he  saw  too  that  its  expression  was  not  of 
a  quiet  sinking  under  sorrow,  nor  of  an  endeavour  to  bear 
up  against  it,  but  a  wild  searching  gaze  into  the  darkness 
c^  po9$ibiliHe8.     They  had  near  reached  Mrs.  Evelyn's. 

''  I  cannot  see  you  so,"  he  said,  gently  touching  Uie  hand 
which  lay  listlessly  beside  him.     '^  You  are  ill !" 

Again  the  same  motion  of  the  other  hand  to  her  &oe,  the 
quick  token  of  great  pain  suddenly  stirred. 

''  For  the  sake  of  old  times,  let  me  ask,"  said  he,  ^  cao 
nothing  be  done?" 

Those  very  gentle  and  delicate  tones  of  sympathy  and 
kindness  were  too  much  to  bear.  The  hand  was  snatched 
away  to  be  pressed  to  her  face.  Oh  that  those  old  times 
were  back  again,  and  she  a  child  that  could  ask  his  protec- 
tion ! — No  one  to  give  it  now. 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  fleda's  head  bowed  beneath 
the  mental  pressure. 

**  Has  Dr.  Gregory  returned  1" 

The  negative  answer  was  followed  by  a  half-uttered  ex* 
damation  of  longing,^-checked  midway,  but  sufficientiy 
expressive  of  her  want. 

''Do  you  trust  mef'  he  said  i^r  another  second  of 
pausing. 

''Perfectly!"  said  fleda  amidst  her  tears,  too  much- 
excited  to  know  what  she  was  saying,  and  in  her  simplicity 
half  forgetting  that  she  was  not  a  child  still ; — ^  more  than 
any  one  in  the  world !" 

The  few  words  he  had  spoken,  and  the  manner  of  them, 
had  curiously  borne  her  back  years  in  a  minute ;  she  seemed 
to  be  under  his  care  more  than  for  the  drive  home.  He 
did  not  speak  again  for  a  minute;  when  he  did  his  tone 
was  very  quiet  and  lower  than  before. 

"  Give  me  what  a  friend  can  have  in  charge  to  do  for  you, 
and  it  shall  be  done." 

Fleda  raised  her  head  and  looked  out  )f  the  window 
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in  a  silenoe  of  doubt.  The  carriage  stopped  at  Mrs.  Ev#> 
lyn'8. 

"  Not  now,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  as  the  servant  was  abo^t 
to  op^  the  door ; — ^'  drive  round  the  square — till  I  speak 
to  you." 

Fleda  was  motionless  and  almost  breathless  with  unoer> 
tainty.  If  Charlton  could  be  hindered  from  meeting  Mr. 
Thorn — ^But  how  could  Mr.  Carleton  effect  iti — But  there 
was  that  in  him  or  in  his  manner  which  inyariably  created 
confidence  in  his  ability,  or  fear  of  it,  even  in  strangers ;  and 
how  much  more  in  her  who  had  a  childish  but  very  clear  reo* 
ollection  of  several  points  in  his  character  which  confirmed 
the  feeling.  And  might  not  something  be  done,  through 
his  means,  to  facilitate  her  uncle's  escape?  of  whom  she 
seemed  to  herself  now  the  betrayer. — But  to  tell  him  the 
story ! — a  person  of  his  high  nice  notions  of  character — 
what  a  distance  it  would  put  even  between  his  friendship 
and  her, — ^but  that  thought  was  banished  instantly,  with 
one  glance  at  Mr.  Thorn's  imputation  of  ungenerousness. 
To  sacrifice  herself  to  him  would  not  have  been  generosity, 
— ^to  lower  herself  in  the  esteem  of  a  different  character, 
she  felt,  called  for  it.  There  was  time  even  then  too  for 
one  swifl  thought  of  the  needlessness  and  bitter  fruits  of 
wrong  doing.  But  here  they  were; — should  she  make 
them  known  ? — and  trouble  Mr.  Carleton,  friend  though  he 
were,  with  these  miserable  matters  in  which  he  had  no  con- 
cern ? — She  sat  with  a  beating  heart  and  a  very  troubled 
brow,  but  a  brow  as  easy  to  read  as  a  child's.  It  was  the 
trouble  of  anxious  questioning.  Mr.  Carleton  watched  it 
for  a  little  while, — ^undecided  as  ever,  and  more  pained. 

"  You  said  you  trusted  me,"  he  said  quietly,  taking  her 
hand  again. 

"  But — I  don't  know  what  you  could  do,  Mr,  Carleton,** 
Fleda  said  with  a  trembling  voice. 

"  Will  you  let  me  be  the  judge  of  thati" 

^'I  cannot  bear  to  trouble  you  with  these  miserable 
things — ^" 

**  I  ou  cannot,"  said  he  with  that  same  quiet  tone,  "  but 
by  thinking  and  saying  so.  I  can  have  no  greater  pleasure 
than  to  take  pains  for  you." 

Fleda  heard  these  words  precisely  and  with  the  same 
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nmplicity  as  a  onild  would  have  heard  them,  and  answered 
with  a  very  frank  burst  of  tears, — soon,  as  soon  as  possible, 
apoording  to  her  custom,  driven  back ;  though  even  in  the 
act  of  quieting  herself  they  broke  forth  again  as  uncontroJ 
lably  as  at  first.  But  Mr.  Carleton  had  not  long  to  wait. 
She  raised  her  head  again  after  a  short  struggle,  with  the 
wonted  look  of  patience  sitting  upon  her  brow,  and  wiping 
away  her  tears  paused  merely  for  breath  and  voice.  He 
was  perfectly  silent. 

"  Mr.  Carleton,  I  will  tell  you,"  she  began  ; — ^^  I  hardly 
know  whether  I  ought  or  ought  not, — "  and  her  hand  went 
to  her  forehead  for  a  moment, — ^^  but  I  cannot  think  to-night 
—and  I  have  not  a  friend  to  apply  to—" 

She  hesitated ;  and  then  went  on,  with  a  voice  that  trem 
bled  and  quavered  sadly. 

"  Mr.  Thorn  has  a  secret— of  my  uncle's — ^in  his  power — 
which  he  promised — without  conditions — to  keep  faithfully ; 
and  now  insists  that  he  will  not — but  upon  conditions — " 

"  And  cannot  the  conditions  be  met  ?" 

"  No— and — O  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once !"  said 
Fleda  in  bitter  sorrow, — "  it  is  a  crime  that  he  commit- 
ted—" 

"Mr.  Thorn?" 

**  No— oh  no !"  said  Fleda  weeping  bitterly, — ^'*  not  he — ^ 

Her  agitation  was  excessive  for  a  moment;  then  she 
threw  it  off,  and  spoke  more  collectedly,  though  with  ex- 
oeeding  depression  of  manner. 

"  It  was  long  ago — when  he  was  in  trouble — ^he  put  Mr. 
Thorn's  name  to  a  note,  and  never  was  able  to  take  it  up ; 
— and  nothing  was  ever  heard  about  it  till  lately ;  and  last 
week  he  was  going  to  leave  the  country,  and  Mr.  Thorn 
promised  that  the  proceedings  should  be  entirely  given  up ; 
and  that  was  why  I  came  to  town,  to  find  uncle  Rolf  and 
bring  him  home ;  and  I  did,  and  he  is  gone ;  and  now  Mr. 
Thorn  says  it  is  all  going  on  again  and  that  he  will  not 
escape  this  time ; — and  I  luive  done  it ! — ^ 

Fleda  writhed  again  in  distress. 

**  Thorn  promised  without  conditions'?" 

"  Certainly — he  promised  freely — and  now  he  insists  up- 
on them ;  and  you  see  uncle  Rolf  would  have  be^i  safe  oiol 
of  the  country  now,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me — ^" 
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•  I  think  I  can  undo  this  snarl,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  calmly, 

''But  that  is  not  all,"  said  Fleda,  a  little  quieted;—- 
^  Charlton  came  in  this  evening  when  we  were  talking,  and 
he  was  surprised  to  find  me  so,  and  Mr.  Thorn  was  in  a 
very  ill  humour,  and  some  words  passed  between  them ; 
and  Charlton  threatened  to  see  him  again ;  and  Oh  if  he 
does!"  said  poor  Fleda, — "  that  will  finish  our  difficulties! 
— for  Charlton  is  very  hot,  and  I  know  how  it  will  end- 
how  it  must  end — ^" 

"  Where  is  your  cousin  to  be  found  1" 

"  I  don't  know  where  he  lodges  when  he  is  in  town." 

"You  did  not  leave  him  at  Mrs.  Decatur's.  Do  you 
know  where  he  is  this  evening  1" 

''  Yes !"  said  Fleda,  wondering  that  she  should  have  heard 
and  remembered, — "  he  said  he  was  going  to  meet  a  party 
of  his  brother  officers  at  Mme.  Fouche's — a  sister-in-law  of 
his  Colonel,  I  believe." 

"  I  know  her.  This  note-^was  it  the  name  of  the  young 
Mr.  Thorn,  or  of  his  father  that  was  used?" 

"Of  his  father!—" 

"  Has  he  appeared  at  all  in  this  business  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Fleda,  feeling  for  the  first  time  that  there  wat 
Bomething  notable  about  it 

"  What  sort  of  person  do  you  take  him  to  be  ?" 

"  Very  kind — very  pleasant,  always,  he  has  been  to  me, 
and  I  should  think  to  everybody  ; — very  unlike  the  son." 

Mr.  Carleton  had  ordered  the  ooaohman  back  to  Mn. 
Evelyn'* 

"  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  note  ?  It  may  be  de* 
airable  that  I  should  not  appear  uninformed." 

"  It  was  for  four  thousand  dollars,"  Fleda  said,  in  the  low 
voice  of  shame. 

"  And  when  given  1" 

"  I  don't  know  exactly — but  six  years  ago— nsome  time  in 
the  winter  of  '43,  it-  must  have  been." 

He  said  no  more  till  the  carriage  stopped ;  and  then  be- 
fore handing  her  out  of  it,  lifled  her  hand  to  his  lips.  That 
carried  all  the  promise  Fleda  wanted,  from  him.  How 
oddly,  how  curiously,  her  hand  kept  the  feeling  of  that  kiM 
upon  it  all  night. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Heat  not  a  fUnuuse  for  jroor  fHend  lo  hot 
That  it  may  tinge  yoonelt 

Sbaxspiakb. 


MR.  CARLETON  went  to  Mme.  Fouch6'a,  who  received 
most  graciously,  as  any  lady  would,  his  apolc^y  for 
introducing  himself  unlooked-for,  and  begged  that  he  would 
commit  the  same  fault  oflen.  As  soon  as  practicable  he 
made  his  way  to  Charlton,  and  invited  him  to  breakfkst 
with  him  the  next  morning. 

Mrs.  Carleton  always  said  it  never  was  known  that  Guy 
was  refused  anything  he  had  a  mind  to  ask.  Qiarlton, 
though  taken  by  surprise,  and  certainly  not  too  much  pre- 
possessed in  his  favour,  was  won  by  an  influence  that 
where  its  owner  chose  to  exert  it  was  generally  found 
irresistible ;  and  not  only  accepted  the  invitation,  but  was 
conscious  to  himself  of  doing  it  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure. 
Even  when  Mr.  Carleton  made  the  further  request  that  Capt. 
Rossitur  would  in  the  mean  time  see  no  one  on  business,  of 
any  kind,  intimating  that  the  reason  would  then  be  given, 
Charlton  though  startling  a  little  at  this  restraint  upon  his 
freedom  of  motion  could  do  no  other  than  give  the  desired 
promise,  and  with  the  utmost  readiness.  Guy  thmi  went 
to  Mr.  Thorn's.     It  was  by  this  time  not  early. 

"  Mr.  Lewis  Thorn — is  he  at  home  ?" 

'^  He  is,  sir,"  said  the  servant  admitting  him  rather  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"  1  wish  to  see  him  a  few  moments  on  business." 

"  it  is  no  hour  for  business,"  said  the  voice  of  Mr.  Lewis 
from  over  the  balusters; — "I  can't  see  anybody  to-night.** 

**  I  ask  but  a  few  minutes,"  said  Mr.  Carleton.  '^  It  ii 
Important" 
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"It  may  be  anything !"  said  Tliorn.  **  I  won*t  do  biwi- 
ness  after  twelve  o'clock." 

Mr.  Carleton  desired  the  servant  to  carry  his  card,  with 
the  same  request,  to  Mr.  Thorn  the  elder. 

'^  What's  that  ?"  said  Thorn  as  the  man  came  up  stairs, 
— ^'*  my  father  ? — Pshaw !  he  can't  attend  to  it — Well,  walk 
up  sir,  if  you  please ! — may  as  well  have  it  over  and  done 
with  it." 

Mr.  Carleton  mounted  the  stairs  and  followed  the  young 
gentleman  into  an  apartment  to  which  he  rapidly  led  the 
way. 

"  You've  no  objection  to  this,  I  suppose?"  Thorn  remarked 
as  he  locked  the  door  behind  them. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  coolly,  taking  out  the 
key  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket ; — ''  my  business  is  private 
— ^it  needs  no  witnesses." 

"  Especially  as  it  so  nearly  concerns  yourself^"  said  Ttorn 
sneeringly. 

"  Which  part  of  it,  sir  ?"  said  Mr.  Carleton  with  admira- 
ble breeding.  It  vexed  at  the  same  time  that  it  constrained 
Thorn. 

"  I'll  let  you  know  presently !"  he  said,  hurriedly  pro- 
ceeding to  the  lower  end  of  the  room  where  some  cabinets 
stood,  and  unlocking  door  after  door  in  mad  haste. 

The  place  had  somewhat  the  air  of  a  study,  perhaps 
Thorn's  private  room.  A  long  table  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  with  materials  for  writing,  and  a  good  many 
books  were  about  the  room,  in  cases  and  on  the  tables,  with 
maps  and  engravings  and  portfolios  and  a  nameless  collec- 
tion of  articles,  the  miscellaneous  gathering  of  a  man  of 
leisure  and  some  literary  taste. 

Their  owner  presently  came  back  from  the  cabinets  with 
tokens  of  a  very  different  kind  about  him. 

'^  There  sir !''  he  said,  offering  to  his  guest  a  brace  of 
most  inhospitable-looking  pistols, — ^'take  one,  and  take 
your  stand,  as  soon  as  you  please — nothing  like  coming  to 
thepoint  at  once !" 

He  was  heated  and  excited  even  more  than  his  manner 
indicated.  Mr.  Carleton  glanced  at  him  and  stood  quietly 
examining  the  pistol   he  had  taken.    It  was  all  readjf 

loaded. 
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^TbiB  is  a  business  that  comes  upon  me  bj  surprise,*'  h« 
■aid  calmly, — *'  I  don't  know  what  I  have  to  do  wiUi  this, 
Mr.  Thorn." 

"Well  I  do,"  said  Thorn,  "and  that's  enough.  Take 
Tour  place,  sir !  You  escaped  me  once,  but" — and  he  gave 
his  words  dreadful  emphasis, — ^^^you  won't  do  it  the  second 
lame!" 

**  You  do  not  mean,"  said  the  other,  "  that  your  reook 
lection  of  such  an  ofience  has  lived  out  so  many  years?" 

''  No  sir !  no  sir !"  said  Thorn, — ^'  it  is  not  that.  1  de> 
spise  it,  as  I  do  the  ofiender.  You  have  touched  me  more 
nearly." 

*'  Let  me  know  in  what,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  turning  his 
pistol's  mouth  down  upon  the  table  and  leaning  on  it. 

"You  know  already, — what  do  you  ask  me  fori"  said 
Tliom  who  was  foaming; — "  if  you  say  you  don't  you  lie 
heartily.     I'll  tell  you  nothing  but  out  of  this — " 

"  I  hiave  not  knowingly  injured  you,  sir, — ^in  a  whit," 

"Then  a  Carleton  may  be  a  liar,"  said  Thorn,  "  and  you 
are  one — ^l  dare  say  not  the  first.  Put  yourself  there,  sir, 
will  you?" 

**  Well,"  said  Guy  carelessly, — ^^  if  it  is  decreed  that  ] 
am  to  fight  of  course  there's  no  help  for  it ;  but  as  I  have 
business  on  hand  that  might  not  be  so  well  done  after- 
wards I  must  beg  your  attention  to  that  in  the  first  place." 

"  No  sir,"  said  Thorn,—"  I'll  attend  to  nothing— I'll  hear 
nothing  from  you.  I  know  you ! — I'll  not  hear  a  word.  I'll 
•ee  to  the  business ! — Tkke  your  stand." 

"  1  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  pistols,"  said  Mr. 
Carleton  coolly,  laying  his  out  of  his  hand; — "they  make 
too  much  noise." 

"  Who  cares  for  the  noise  1"  said  Thorn.  "  It  w<Mi't  hurt 
you ;  and  the  door  is  locked." 

"  But  people's  ears  are  not,"  said  Guy. 

Neither  tone  nor  attitude  nor  look  had  changed  in  the 
last  its  calm  gracefulness.    It  began  to  act  upon  Thorn. 

"  Well  in  the  devil's  name,  have  your  own  way,"  said 
he,  throwing  down  his  pistol  too,  and  going  back  to  the 
oabinets  at  3ie  lower  end  of  the  room, — "  there  are  rapiera 
here,  if  you  like  them  better — /  don't, — the  shortest  tht 
best  for  me, — ^but  here  they  are— take  your  choice.^' 
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Guy  examined  them  carefully  for  a  few  minutes,  and  thee 
laid  them  both,  with  a  firm  hand  upon  them,  on  the  table, 

"  I  will  choose  neither,  Mr.  Thorn,  till  you  have  heard 
me.  I  came  here  to  see  you  on  the  part  of  others — I  should 
be  a  recreant  to  my  chaise  if  I  allowed  you  or  myself  tn 
draw  me  into  anything  that  might  prevent  my  fulfilling  it. 
That  must  be  done  first." 

Thorn  looked  with  a  lowering  brow  on  the  indications  of 
his  opponent's  eye  and  attitude ;  they  left  him  plainly  but 
one  course  to  take. 

^  Well  speak  and  have  done,"  he  said  as  in  spite  of  him- 
self;— "  but  1  know  it  already." 

"  I  am  here  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Rossitur." 

"  Why  don't  you  say  a  friend  of  somebody  else,  and  come 
nearer  the  truth  ?"  said  Thorn. 

There  was  an  intensity  of  expression  in  his  sneer,  but 
pain  was  there  as  well  as  anger ;  and  it  was  with  even  a 
feeling  of  pity  that  Mr.  Carleton  answered, 

'^The  truth  will  be  best  reached,  sir,  if  I  am  allowed  to 
choose  my  own  words." 

There  was  no  haughtiness  in  the  steady  gravity  of  this 
speech,  whatever  there  was  in  the  quiet  silence  he  permitted 
to  follow.    Thorn  did  not  break  it. 

"  I  am  informed  of  the  particulars  concerning  this  prose 
cution  of  Mr.  Rossitur — I  am  come  here  to  know  if  no 
terras  can  be  obtained." 

"  No !"  said  Thorn, — "  no  terms — ^I  won't  speak  of  terms. 
Tlie  matter  will  be  followed  up  now  tilj  the  fellow  is  lodged 
in  jail,  where  he  deserves  to  be." 

'^Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  this,  if  done,  will  be  the  cause 
of  very  great  distress  to  a  family  who  have  not  deserved 
it?" 

"  That  can't  be  helped,"  said  Thorn.  "  Of  course  !— it 
must  cause  distress,  but  you  can't  act  upon  that.  Of  course 
when  a  man  turns  rogue  he  ruins  his  fiimily — that's  part  of 
his  punishment — and  a  just  one." 

"The  law  is  just,"  said  Mr.  Carleton, — "but  a  friend 
may  be  merciful." 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  friend,"  said  Thorn  vicieusly,— 
*^and  r  have  no  cause  to  be  merciful.  I  like  to  bring  u 
man  to  public  shame  when  he  has  forfeited  his  title  to  any 
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thing  else ;  and  I  intend  that  Mr.  Eossitur  shall  become  in« 
timately  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the  State's  Prison," 

"  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  public  shame  might  fall 
apon  other  thar  Mr.  Eossitur?  and  without  the  Stato 
Prison  r 

Thoin  fixed  a  somewhat  startled  look  upon  the  steady 
powerful  eye  of  his  opponent,  and  did  not  like  its  mean^ 
ing. 

"  You  must  explain  yourself,  sir,"  he  said  haughtily. 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, Mr.  Thorn.    If  it  goes  abroad,  so  surely  will  they." 

"  She  told  you,  did  she  ]"  said  Thorn  in  a  sudden  flash 
of  fury. 

Mr.  Carieton  was  silent,  with  his  air  of  imperturbable 
reserve,  telling  and  expressing  nothing  but  a  cool  indepen- 
dence that  put  the  world  at  a  distance. 

"  Ha !"  said  Thorn, — "  it  is  easy  to  see  why  our  brave 
Englishman  comes  here  to  solicit  'terms'  for  his  honest 
friend  Rossitur — he  would  not  like  the  scandal  of  franking 
letters  to  Sing  Sing.  Come  sir  !"  he  said  snatching  up  the 
pistol, — "  our  business  is  ended— come,  I  say  !  or  I  won't 
wait  for  you." 

But  the  pistol  was  struck  from  his  hand. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Mr.  Carieton  calmly, — "  you  shall  have 
your  turn  at  these, — mind,  I  promise  you ; — but  my  busi- 
Ttess  must  be  done  first — till  then,  let  them  alone!" 

"  Well  what  is  it  f  said  Thorn  impatiently.  "  Rossitur 
will  be  a  convict,  I  tell  you  ;  so  you'll  have  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  his  niece,  or  pocket  her  shame  along  wi^  her. 
What  more  have  you  got  to  say  ?  that's  all  your  business, 
I  take  it." 

"You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Thorn,"  said  Mr.  Carieton 
gravely. 

"Ami?    In  what  r 

"  In  every  position  of  your  last  speech.** 

"  It  don't  affect  your  plans  and  views,  I  suppose,  person 
oily,  whether  this  prosecution  is  continued  or  noti" 

"  It  does  not  in  the  least." 

"  It  is  indifferent  to  you,  I  suppose,  what  sort  of  a  Queen 
consort  you  carry  to  your  little  throne  of  a  provinmlity 
down  yonder  ?** 
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"  I  will  reply  to  you,  sir,  when  you  cx)me  back  to  the 
iubject,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  coldly. 

^'  You  mean  to  say  that  your  pretensions  aave  not  been 
b  the  way  of  mine  ?" 

•*!  have  made  none  sir." 

"  J>oesn't  she  like  you  ?" 

"  I  have  never  asked  her." 

Then  what  possessed  her  to  tell  you  all  this  to-night  T 

'^  Simply  because  I  was  an  old  friend  and  die  only  one  at 
hand,  I  presume." 

"  And  you  do  not  look  for  any  reward  of  your  servioea, 
of  course?" 

"  I  wish  for  none,  sir,  but  her  relief." 

"  Well,  it  don't  signify,"  said  Thorn  with  a  mixture  of 
expressions  in  his  face, — "  if  I  believed  you,  which  I  don't, 
— it  don't  signify  a  hair  what  you  do,  when  once  this  mat- 
ter  is  known.  I  should  never  think  of  advancing  my  pre- 
tensions into  a  felon's  family." 

"  You  know  that  the  lady  in  whose  welfare  you  take  so 
much  interest  will  in  that  case  suffer  aggravated  distress 
as  having  been  the  means  of  hindering  Mr.  Rossitur's 
escape." 

''  Cant  help  it,"  said  Thorn,  beating  the  table  with  a 
ruler ; — ^^  so  she  has ;  she  must  suffer  for  it.  It  isn't  my 
fault." 

"  You  are  willing  then  to  abide  the  consequences  of  a 
full  disclosure  of  all  the  circumstances? — for  part  will  not 
come  out  without  the  whole." 

"  There  is  happily  nobody  to  tell  them,"  said  Thorn  with 
a  sneer. 

"Pardon  me — they  will  not  only  be  told,  but  known 
thoroughly  in  all  the  circles  in  this  country  that  know  Mr. 
Thorn's  name." 

"  The  lady^^  said  Thorn  in  the  same  tone,  **  would 
hardly  relish  such  a  publication  of  her  nam»— A^  wtlfare 
would  be  scantily  advantaged  by  it." 

*'I  will  take  the  risk  of  that  upon  myself,"  said  Mr. 
Carleton  quietly ;  "  and  the  charge  of  the  other." 

"  You  dare  not !"  said  Thorn.  **  You  shall  not  go  alive 
out  of  this  room  to  do  it!  Let  me  have  it,  sir !  you  said 
you  would — ^" 

VOL.  IT.  " 
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His  passion  vas  at  a  fearful  height,  for  the  fitmilj  prid 
which  .had  been  appealed  to  felt  a  touch  of  fear,  and  hu 
ether  thoughts  were  confirmed  again,  besides  the  dim  vision 
of  a  possible  thwarting  of  all  his  plans.  Desire  almost 
concentred  itself  upon  revenge  against  the  object  that 
threatened  them.  He  had  thrown  himself  again  towards 
the  weapons  which  lay  beyond  his  reach,  but  was  met  and 
forcibly  withheld  from  them. 

/'Stand  back !"  said  Mr.  Carleton.  " I  said  I  would,  but 
I  am  not  ready  ; — finish  this  business  first." 

"  What  is  there  to  finish  1"  said  Thorn  furiously ; — "  you 
will  never  live  to  do  anything  out  of  these  doors  again — 
you  are  mocking  yourself." 

''My  life  is  not  in  your  hands,  sir,  and  I  will  settre 
this  matter  before  I  put  it  in  peril.  If  not  with  you^ 
with  Mr.  Thorn  your  father,  to  whom  it  more  properly 
belongs." 

"  You  cannot  leave  the  room  to  see  him,"  said  Thorn 
sneeringly. 

"  That  is  at  my  pleasure,"  said  the  other, — "  unless  hin- 
dered  by  means  I  do  not  think  you  will  use." 

Thoni  was  silent. 

"  Will  you  yield  anything  of  justice,  once  more,  in 
fevour  of  this  distressed  family  1" 

"  That  is,  yield  the  whole,  find  let  the  guilty  go  free." 

"  When  the  punishment  of  the  offender  would  involve 
that  of  so  many  unoffending,  who  in  this  case  would  feel  it 
with  peculiar  severity." 

"  He  deserves  it,  if  it  was  only  for  the  money  he  has 
kept  me  out  of — he  ought  to  be  made  to  refund  what  he 
has  stolen,  if  it  took  the  skin  off  his  back !" 

"That  part  of  his  obligation,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  "  I  am 
authorized  to  discharge,  on  condition  of  having  the  note 
given  up.  I  have  a  cheque  with  me  which  I  am  commis- 
■ioned  to  fill  up,  from  one  of  the  best  names  here.  I  need 
only  the  date  of  the  note,  which  the  giver  of  the  cheque  did 
not  know." 

lliom  hesitated,  again  tapping  the  table  with  the  ruler 
in  a  troubled  manner.  He  knew  by  the  calm  erect  fi^re 
before  him  and  the  steady  eye  he  did  not  care  to  meet  that 
the  threat  of  disclosure  would  be  kept     He  was  not  pre 
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pared  tD  brave  it, — ^in  case  his  revenge  should  &ii ; — and  kT 
it  did  not 

"'  It  is  deuced  foUy,"  he  said  at  length  wi^  a  half  laugh, 
— ^'  for  I  shall  have  it  back  agaiji  in  five  n[iinutes,  if  my  eye 
don't  play  me  a  trick, — ^however,  if  you  will  have  it  so— I 
don't  care.     There  are  chances  in  all  things — " 

He  went  again  to  the  cabinets,  and  presently  brought  the 
endorsed  note.  Mr.  Oarleton  gave  it  a  cool  and  carSful  ex 
amination,  to  satisfy  himself  of  its  being  the  true  one ;  and 
then  delivered  him  the  cheque ;  the  blank  duly  filled  up. 

"  There  are  chances  in  nothing,  sir,"  he  said,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  bum  the  note  effectually  in  the  candle. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

'^  I  mean  that  there  is  a  Suprenne  Disposer  of  all  things, 
who  among  the  rest  has  our  lives  in  his  hand.  And  now, 
sir,  1  will  give  you  that  chance  at  my  life  for  which  you 
have  been  so  eagerly  wishing." 

"  Well  take  your  place,"  said  Thorn  seizing  his  pistol, — 

^  and  take  your  arms — ^put  yourself  at  the  end  of  the  table 

I" 

"I  shall  stand  here,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  quietly  fold 
ing  his  arms ; — "  you  may  take  your  place  where  you 
please." 

"  But  you  are  not  armed !"  said  Thorn  impatientlv,-^ 
why  don't  you  get  ready  ?  what  are  you  waiting  for  % 

'*  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  arms,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  smi* 
ling ; — "  I  have  no  wish  to  hurt  you,  Mr.  Thorn ;  I  bear  you 
no  ill-will.     But  you  may  do  what  you  please  with  me, 

"  But  you  promised !"  said  Thorn  in  desperation. 

"  I  abide  by  my  proipise,  sir." 

Thorn's  pistol  hand  fell ;  he  looked  dreadfully.  There 
was  a  silence  of  several  minutes. 

**  Well  ?" — said  Mr.  Carleton  looking  up  and  smiling. 

^  1  can  do  nothing  unless  you  will,"  said  Thorn  hoarsely, 
and  looking  hurriedly  away.   ' 

"  I  am  at  your  pleasure,  sir !  Bat  on  my  own  part  I 
have  none  to  gratify." 

There  was  silence  again,  during  which  Thorn's  fhoe  was 
pitiable  in  its  darkness. .   He  did^not  stir. 

"  I  did  not  come  here  in  enmity,  Mr.  Thorn,"  said  Guy 
after  a  little  approaching  him  ; — "  I  have  none  now.     If  you 
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believe  Die  you  will  throw  away  the  remains  of  yours  and 
take  my  hand  in  pledge  of  it." 

Thorn  was  ashamed  and  confounded,  in  the  midst  of 
passions  that  made  him  at  the  moment  a  mere  wreck  of 
himself.  He  inwardly  drew  back  exceedingly  from  the 
proposal.  But  the  grace  with  which  the  words  were  said 
-^vrought  upon  all  the  gentlemanly  character  that  belonged 
to  him,  and  made  it  impossible  not  to  comply.  The  pistol 
was  exchanged  for  Mr.  Carleton's  hand. 

"  1  need  not  assure  you,"  said  the  latter,  "  that  nothing 
of  what  we  have  talked  of  to-night  shall  ever  be  known  or 
suspected,  in  any  quarter,  unless  by  your  means." 

Thorn's  answer  was  merely  a  bow,  and  Mr.  Carleton 
withdrew,  his  quondam  antagonist  lighting  him  ceremoni* 
ously  to  the  door. 

It  was  easy  for  Mr.  Carleton  the  next  morning  to  deal 
with  his  guest  at  the  breakfast-table. 

The  appointments  of  the  service  were  such  as  of  them* 
selves  to  put  Charlton  in  a  good  humour,  if  he  had  not 
come  already  provided  with  that  happy  qualification ;  and 
the  powers  of  manner  and  conversation  which  his  enter- 
tainer brought  into  play  not  only  put  them  into  the  back- 
ground of  Capt.  Rossitur's  perceptions  but  even  made  him 
merge  certain  other  things  in  fascination,  and  lose  all  thought 
of  what  probably  had  called  him  there.  Once  before,  he 
had  known  Mr.  Carleton  come  out  in  a  like  manner,  but 
this  time  he  forgot  to  be  surprised. 

The  meal  was  two  thirds  over  before  the  business  that 
had  drawn  them  together  was  alluded  to. 

*'  I  made  an  odd  request  of  you  last  night,  Capt.  Rossi- 
tur,"  said  his  host ; — ^'  you  haven't  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion." 

'4  had  forgotten  all  about  it,"  said  Rossitur  candidly. 
'^  1  am  inconsequent  enough  myself  not  to  think  everything 
odd  that  requires  an  explanation." 

^Then  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  if  mine  seem  to 
touch  upon  what  is  not  my  concern.  You  had  some 
cause  to  be  displeased  with  Mr.  Thorn's  behaviour  last 
night  r 

Who  told  you  as  much  1 — was  in  Rossitur's  open  eye«, 
and  upon  his  tongue ;  1:  ut  few  ever  asked  naughty  questions 
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of  Mr,  Carleton.    Charlton's  eyes  came  back,  not  indeed  to 
their  former  dimensions,  bnt  to  his  plate,  in  silence. 

'*  He  was  incomprehensible,"  he  said  after  a  minnte,— 
"  and  didn't  act  liiJe  himself— I  don't  know  what  was  the 
matter.     I  shall  call  him  to  account  for  it." 

"  Capt.  Rossitur,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  favour." 

"  I  will  grant  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure,"  said  Chariton, 
— -**  if  it  lie  within  my  power." 

"A  wise  man's  addition,"  said  Mr.  Carleton, — ^''but  ) 
trust  you  will  not  think  me  extravagant.  I  will  hold  my- 
self  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  let  Mr.  Tlwm's  folly, 
or  impertinence,  go  this  time  without  notice," 

Charlton  absolutely  laid  down  his  knife  in  astonisbment ; 
while  at  the  same  moment  this  slight  let  to  the  assertion 
of  his  dignity  roused  it  to  uncommon  pugnaciousness. 

"Sir — Mr.  Carleton — ^"  he  stammer^, — "I  would  be 
very  happy  to  grant  anything  in  my  power, — ^but  this,  sir, 
— really  goes  beyond  it." 

"  Permit  me  to  say,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  "  that  I  have 
myself  seen  Thorn  upon  the  business  that  occasioned  his 
discomposure,  and  that  it  has  been  satisfactorily  arranged ; 
so  that  nothing  more  is  to  be  gained  or  desired  from  a 
second  interview." 

Who  gave  you  authority  to  do  any  such  thing? — ^was 
again  in  Charlton's  eyes,  and  an  odd  twinge  crossed  his 
mind ;  but  as  before  his  thoughts  were  silent. 

'^  My  part  of  the  business  cannot  have  been  arranged,** 
he  said, — "  for  it  lies  in  a  question  or  two  that  I  must  put 
to  the  gentleman  myself." 

"  What  will  that  question  or  two  probably  end  inl"  said 
Mr.  Carleton  significantly. 

"  I  can't  tell !"  said  Rossitur, — "  depends  on  himself— it 
will  end  according  to  his  answers." 

^^  Is  his  offence  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  foi^ven  upon 
my  entreaty  1" 

"  Mr.  Carleton  !"  said  Rossitur, — ^**  I  would  gladly  pleasure 
vou,  sir,  but  you  see,  this  is  a  thing  a  man  owes  to  him- 
self." 

**  What  thing,  sir?" 

**  Why,  not  to  suffer  impertinence  to  be  ofifered  him  with 
Impunity." 

VOL.  II.  *• 
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^  Even  though  the  punishment  extend  to  hearts  at 
home  that  must  fiel  it  &r  more  heavily  than  the  offend* 
err 

"  Would  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  insulted,  Mr.  CarletonI* 
said  Rossitur,  by  way  of  a  mouth-stopper. 

"  Not  if  I  could  help  it,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  smiling  ;— 
**  but  if  such  a  misfortune  happened  I  don't  know  how  it 
would  be  repaired  by  being  made  a  matter  of  life  and 
death."  / 

"  But  honour  might,"  said  Rossitur. 

^*  Honour  is  not  reached,  Capt.  Rossitur.  Honour  dwells 
in  a  strong  citadel,  and  a  squib  against  the  walls  does  in 
no  wise  affect  their  security. 

'^  But  also  it  is  not  consistent  with  honour  to  sit  still  and 
suffer  it." 

"  Question.  The  firing  of  a  cracker,  I  think,  hardly  war- 
rants a  sally." 

*^  It  calls  for  chastisement  though,"  said  Rossitur  a  little 
shortly. 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  gravely.  "  We 
have  it  on  the  highest  authority  that  it  is  the  glory  of  man 
to  pcLSB  by  a  transgression." 

"But  you  can't  go  by  that,"  said  Charlton  a  little 
fidgeted ; — "  the  world  wouldn't  get  along  so ; — men  must 
take  care  of  themselves." 

"  Certainly,  But  what  part  of  themselves  is  cared  for  in 
this  resenting  of  injuries  ?" 

"Why,  their  good  name  !" 

"  As  how  affected  ? — pardon  me." 

"  By  the  world's  opinion,"  said  Rossitur ;  — "  which 
stamps  every  man  with  something  worse  than  in&my  who 
cannot  protect  his  own  standing." 

"  That  is  to  say,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  seriously, — ^  that 
Capt.  Rossitur  will  punish  a  fool's  words  with  death,  or 
visit  the  last  extremity  of  distress  upon  those  who  are  dear- 
est to  him,  rather  than  leave  the  world  in  any  doubt  of  his 
prowes?." 

"  Mr.  Carleton !"  said  Rossitur  colouring.  "  What  Ai 
you  mean  by  speaking  so,  sir  ?" 

"  Not  to  displease  you,  Capt.  Rossitur." 

"  Then  you  count  tne  world's  opinion  for  nothing  f* 
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^For  lass  than  nothing — oompared  with  the  regards  I 
have  named.**  ♦ 

"  You  would  brave  it  without  scruple  ?" 

^'I  do  not  call  him  a  brave  man  who  would  not, 
sir.'* 

"I  remember,"  said  Charlton,  half  laughmg, — "you  did 
it  yourself  once;  and  I  must  confess  I  believe  nobody 
thought  you  lost  anything  by  it." 

"But  forgive  me  for  asking,"  said  Mr.  Oarleton, — ^**is 
this  terrible  world  a  party  to  this  matter  1  In  the  request 
which  I  made, — and  which  I  have  not  given  up,  sir,— do  I 
presume  upon  any  more  than  the  sacrifice  of  a  little  private 
feeling?" 

"  Why,  yes, — ^"  said  Charlton  looking  somewhat  puzzled, 
"  for  1  promised  the  fellow  I  would  see  to  it,  and  I  must 
keep  my  word." 

^'  And  you  know  how  that  will  of  necessity  issue." 

"  I  can  t  consider  that,  sir ;  that  is  a  secondary  matter. 
I  must  do  what  I  told  him  I  would.*' 

"At  all  hazards?"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  What  hazards  ?" 

"  Not  hazard,  but  certainty, — of  incurring  a  reckoning  &r 
less  easy  to  deal  with." 

"  What,  do  you  mean  with  yourself?"  said  Rossitur. 

"  No  sir,'*  said  Mj.  Carleton,  a  shade  of  even  sorrowful 
expression  crossing  his  face ; — "  I  mean  with  one  whose  dis- 
pleasure is  a  more  weighty  matter ; — one  who  has  declared 
very  distinctly,  *Thou  shalt  not  kill.*" 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Rossitur  afler  a  disturbed  pause 
of  some  minutes, — "  I  wish  you  had  asked  me  anything 
else ;  but  we  can't  take  this  thing  in  the  light  you  do,  sir. 
I  wish  Thorn  had  been  in  any  spot  of  the  world  but  at  Mrs. 
Decatur's  last  night,  or  that  Fleda  hadn't  taken  me  there ; 
but  since  he  was,  there  is  no  help  for  it, — I  must  make  him 
account  for  his  behaviour,  to  her  as  well  as  to  me.  I  really 
don't  know  how  to  help  it,  sir.'* 

"  Let  me  beg  you  to  reconsider  that,*'  Mr.  Carleton  said 
with  a  smile  which  disarmed  offence, — "  for  if  you  will  not 
help  it,  I  must." 

Charlton  looked  in  doubt  for  a  moment  and  then  asked 
"  how  he  would  help  it  ?" 
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"  In  that  cafee,  I  shall  Uiink  it  my  Jutj  to  have  jou  bouikd 
ov^  to  keep  the  peaoe.^ 

He  spoke  gravely  now,  and  with  that  quiet  tone  whidi 
always  carrieR  conviction.  Qiarlton  stared  unmistakeably, 
and  in  silence. 

"^  You  are  not  in  earnest  V^  he  then  said. 

"I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to  leave  you  forever  m 
doubt  on  that  point,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  with  again  a  slight 
giving  way  of  the  muscles  of  his  face. 

"  I  cannot  indeed,"  said  Rossitur.  "  Do  you  mean  what 
you  said  just  now  1" 

"Entirely." 

"But  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Rossitur,  flushing  and  not 
knowing  exactly  how  to  take  him  up, — ^"  is  this  the  manner 
of  one  gentleman  towards  another  T 

He  lutd  not  chosen  right,  for  he  received  no  answer  but 
an  absolute  quietness  whidi  needed  no  interpretation. 
Charlton  was  vexed  and  confused,  but  somehow  it  did  not 
come  into  his  head  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  his  host,  in  spite 
of  his  irritation.  That  was  perhaps  because  he  felt  it  to  be 
impossible. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  most  unconsciously  verify- 
ing Fleda's  words  in  his  own  person, — "  but  Mr.  Carleton, 
do  me  the  &vour  to  say  that  I  have  misunderstood  your 
words.     They  are  incomprehensible  to  me,  sir." 

"  I  must  abide  by  them  nevertheless,  Capt  Rossitur,'' 
Mr.  Carleton  answered  with  a  smile.  "  I  will  not  permit 
this  thing  to  be  done,  while,  as  I  believe,  I  have  the  power 
to  prevent  it.  You  see,"  he  said,  smiling  again, — "  I  put  in 
practice  my  own  theory." 

Charlton  looked  exceedingly  disturbed,  and  maintained  a 
vexed  and  irresolute  silence  for  several  minutes,  realizing  the 
extreme  disagreeableness  of  having  more  than  his  matdi  to 
deal  with. 

"  Come  Q^t.  Rossitur,"  said  the  other  turning  suddenly 
round  upon  him, — "say  that  you  forgive  me  what  you 
know  was  meant  in  no  disrespect  to  you  1" 

"  I  certainly  should  not,"  said  Rossitur,  yielding  however 
with  a  half  laugh,  "  if  it  were  not  for  the  truth  or  the  prov- 
erb that  it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel." 

"Give  me  your  hand  upon  that    And  now  that  Uit 
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question  of  honour  is»  taken  out  of  jour  hands,  grant,  not  to 
me  but  to  those  for  whom  I  ask  it,  your  promise  to  forgive 
Ukis  man.'' 

Qiarlton  hesitated,  but  it  was  difficult  to  resist  the  re- 
quest, backed  as  it  was  with  weight  of  character  and  grace 
of  manner,  along  with  its  intrinsic  reasonableness ;  and  he 
saw  no  other  way  so  expedient  of  getting  out  of  his  di- 
lemma. 

''I  ought  to  be  angry  with  somebody,'*  he  said,  half 
laughing  and  a  little  ashamed ; — '^  if  you  will  point  out  any 
substitute  for  Thorn  I  will  let  him  go — since  I  cannot  help 
myself — ^with  pleasure." 

"  I  will  bear  it,"  said  Mr.  Garleton  lightly.  **  Give  me 
your  promise  for  Thorn  and  hold  me  your  debtor  in  what 
amount  you  please." 

"  Very  well — I  forgive  him,"  said  Rossitur ; — "  and  now 
Mr.  Garleton  I  shall  have  a  reckoning  with  you  some  day 
for  this." 

'*  I  will  meet  it.     When  you  are  next  in  England  you 

shall  come  down  to shire,  and  I  will  give  you  any  sat- 

Is&ction  you  please." 

They  parted  in  high  good-humour ;  but  Gharlton  looked 
grave  as  he  went  down  the  staircase ;  and  very  oddly  all 
the  way  down  to  Whitehall  his  head  was  running  upon  tht 
various  excellencies  and  perfections  of  his  cousin  Fleda. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


There  is  a  fortone  coming 
Towards  yon,  dainty,  that  will  take  thee  thni, 
And  Mt  thee  aloft. 

Bbr  Jomoib 

THAT  day  was  spent* by  Fleda  in  the  never-failing  head- 
ache which  was  sure  to  visit  her  after  any  extraordinary 
nervous  agitation  or  too  great  mental  or  bodily  trial.  It 
was  severe  this  time,  not  only  from  the  anxiety  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  but  from  the  uncertainty  that  weighed  upon  her 
all  day  long.  The  person  who  could  have  removed  the  un- 
certainty came  indeed  to  the  house,  but  she  was  too  ill  to 
see  anybody. 

The  extremity  of  pain  wore  itself  off  with  the  day,  and 
at  evening  she  was  able  to  leave  her  room  and  come  down 
stairs.  But  she  was  ill  yet,  and  could  do  nothing  but  sit  in 
the  comer  of  the  so&,  with  her  hair  unbound,  and  Florence 
gently  bathing  her  head  with  cologne.  Anxiety  as  well  as 
pain  had  in  some  measure  given  place  to  exhaustion,  and 
she  looked  a  white  embodiment  of  endurance  which  gave 
a  shock  to  her  friends'  sympathy.  Visiters  were  denied, — 
and  Constance  and  Edith  devoted  their  eyes  and  tongues  at 
least  to  her  service,  if  they  could  do  no  more. 

It  happened  that  Joe  Manton  was  out  of  the  way,  hold- 
ing an  important  conference  with  a  brother  usher  next  door, 
a  conference  that  he  had  no  notion  would  be  so  important 
when  he  b^an  it ;  when  a  ring  on  his  own  premises  sum- 
moned one  of  the  maid-servants  to  the  door.  She  knew 
nothing  about  *'  not  at  home,"  and  unceremoniously  desired 
the  gentleman  to  '^walk  up," — ^''the  ladies  were  in  the 
drawing-room." 

The  door  had  been  set  wide  open  for  the  heat,  and  Fleda 
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was  close  in  the  corner  behind  it;  grateful! j  permitting 
Florence's  efforts  with  the  cologne,  which  jet  she  knew 
could  avail  nothing  but  th^  kind  feelings  of  the  operator ; 
§oT  herself  patiently  waiting  her  enemy's  time.  Constance 
was  sitting  on  the  floor  looking  at  her. 

^'  I  can't  conceive  how  you  can  bear  so  much,"  she  said 
at  length. 

Fleda  thought,  how  little  she  knew  what  was  borne ! 

"  Why  you  could  bear  it  I  suppose  if  you  had  to,"  said 
Edith  philosophically. 

''She  knows  she  looks  most  beautiful,"  said  Florence, 
soflly  passing  her  oologned  hands  down  over  the  smooth 
hair ; — "  she  knows 

"  *  n  fkat  aoaflHr  poor  dtre  belle.* " 

"La  migraine  ne  se  gu6rit  avec  les  douceurs,"  said 
Mr.  Carleton  entering ; — "  try  something  sharp  Miss  Eve- 
lyn." 

"  Where  are  we  to  get  it  1"  said  Constance  springing  up, 
and  adding  in  a  most  lack-a-daisical  aside  to  her  mother, 
"  (Mamma ! — ^the  fowling-piece !) — Our  last  vinegar  hardly 
comes  under  the  appellation ;  and  you  don't  expect  to  find 
anything  volatile  in  this  house,  Mr.  Carleton  ?" 

He  smiled. 

"  Have  you  none  for  grave  occasions.  Miss  Constance  1" 

"  1  won't  retort  the  question  about  *  something  sharp,' " 
said  Constance  arching  her  eyebrows,  "  because  it  is  against 
my  princnplet  to  make  people  uncomfortable;  but  you 
have  certainly  brought  in  some  medicine  with  you,  for 
Miss  Ringgan's  cheeks  a  little  while  ago  were  as  pure  as 
her  mind — from  a  tinge  of  any  sort — and  now,  you  see — ^* 

"  My  dear  Constance,"  said  her  mother,  "  Miss  Ringgan's 
dieeks  will  stand  a  much  better  chance  if  you  come  away 
and  leave  her  in  peace.  How  can  she  get  well  with  such  a 
ofaatter  in  her  ears." 

"  Mr.  Carleton  and  I,  mamma,  are  conferring  upon 
measures  of  relief^ — and  Miss  Ringgan  gives  token  of  im- 
provement already." 

"  For  which  I  am  very  little  to  be  thanked,"  said  Mr. 
Carleton.  "  But  I  am  not  a  bringer  of  bad  news,  that  she 
•hould  look  pale  at  the  sight  or  me. ' 
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"Are  you  a  bringer  of  any  news?"  said  Constance,  **0 
do  let  us  have  them,  Mn  Carleton ! — I  am  dying  for  news— 
I  haven't  heard  a  bit  to-day." 

"  What  is  the  news,  Mr.  Carleton  1"  said  her  mother's 
voice,  from  the  more  distant  region  of  the  fire. 

"I  believe  there  are  no  general  news,  Mrs.  Evelyn." 

"  Are  there  any  particular  news  ?"  said  Constance. — "  I 
like  particular  news  infinitely  the  best  I" 

*'  1  am  sorry.  Miss  Constance,  I  have  none  for  you.  But 
— ^will  this  headache  yield  to  nothing  1" 

"  Fleda  prophesied  that  it  would  to  time,"  said  Florence ; 
-— "  she  would  not  let  us  try  much  beside." 

"  And  I  must  confess  there  has  been  no  volatile  agency 
employed  at  all,"  said  Constance; — "I  never  knew  time 
have  less  of  it ;  and  Fleda  seemed  to  prefer  him  for  her 
physician." 

^^  He  hasn't  been  a  good  one  to-day,"  said  Edith  nestling 
affectionately  to  her  side.  "  Isn't  it  better,  Fleda  1" — for 
she  had  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand. 

"  Not  just  now,"  said  Fleda  softly. 

"  It  is  (sat  to  change  physicians  if  the  first  fails,"  said 
Mr.  Carleton.  "  I  have  had  a  slight  experience  in  headadie- 
curing, — if  you  will  permit  me,  Miss  Constance,  I  will 
supersede  time  and  try  a  different  prescription." 

He  went  out  to  seek  it ;  and  Fleda  leaned  her  head  in 
her  hand  and  tried  to  quiet  the  throbbing  heart  every  pul- 
sation  of  which  was  felt  so  keenly  at  the  seat  of  pain.  She 
knew  from  Mr.  Carleton's  voice  and  manner, — she  thau^ki 
she  knew, — that  he  had  exceeding  good  tidings  for  her ;  once 
assured  of  that  sho  would  soon  be  better;  but  she  was 
worse  now. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Carleton  gone  ?"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea,  mamma — he  has  ventured  upcm 
an  extraordinary  undertaking  and  has  gone  off  to  quaK^ 
himself^  I  suppose.  I  can't  conceive  whv  he  didirt  aaik 
Miss  Rinffgairs  permission  to  change  her  physician,  instead 
of  mine.''^ 

"  I  suppose  he  knew  there  was  no  doubt  about  that,"  said 
Edith,  hitting  the  precise  answer  of  Fleda's  thouf^ts. 

*^  And  what  should  make  him  think  there  was  any  dovbt 
about  mine  ?"  said  Constance  tartly 


"  O  you  know,"  said  her  sister,  "  you  are  so  odd  nobody 
can  tell  what  you  will  take  a  fancy  to." 

'fYou  are — extremely  liberal  in  your  expressions,  at 
least,  Miss  Evelyn, — I  must,  say,"  said  Constance,  with  a 
glance  of  no  doubtful  meaning. — "  Joe— did  you  let  Mr. 
Carleton  In  ]" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  Well  let  him  in  next  time ;  and  don't  let  in  anybody 
else." 

Whereafter  the  party  relapsed  into  silent  expectation. 

It  was  not  many  minutes  before  Mr.  Carleton  returned. 

"  Tell  your  friend,  Miss  Constance,"  he  said  putting  an 
exquisite  little  vinaigrette  into  her  hand. — 'Hhat  I  have 
nothing  worse  for  her  than  that." 

"  Worse  than  this !"  said  Constance  examining  it.  "  Mr. 
Carleton — I  doubt  exceedingly  whether  smelling  this  will 
afibrd  Miss  Ringgan  any  benefit." 

"  Why,  Miss  Constance  V 

"  Because — it  has  made  me  sick  only  to  look  at  it !" 

"There  will  be  no  danger  for  her,"  he  said  smiling. 

"  Won't  there  ?— Well,  Fleda  ray  dear— here,  take  it,** 
said  the  young  lady ; — "  I  hope  you  are  differently  consti- 
tuted from  me,  for  I  feel  a  sudden  pain  since  I  saw  it ; — 
but  as  you  keep  your  eyes  shut  and  so  escape  the  sight  of 
this  lovely  gold  chasing,  perhaps  it  will  do  you  no  mis- 
chief." 

"  It  will  do  her  all  the  more  good  for  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn. 

The  only  ears  that  took  the  benefit  of  this  speech  were 
Edith's  and  Mr.  Carleton's ;  Fleda's  were  deafened  by  the 
rush  of  feeling.  She  very  little  knew  what  she  was  hold- 
ing. Mr.  Carleton  stood  with  rather  significant  gravity 
watching  the  effect  of  his  prescription,  while  Edith  beset 
her  mother  to  know  why  the  outside  of  the  vinaigrette 
being  of  gold  should  make  it  do  Fleda  any  more  good  :  the 
disposing  of  which  question  effectually  occupied  Mrs.  Eve* 
lyirs  attention  for  some  time. 

^  And  pray  how  long  is  it  since  you  took  up  the  trade  of 
a  physician,  Mr.  Carleton  ?"  said  Constance. 

^  It  is — just  alx'ut  nine  years,  Miss  Constance,"  he  an- 
f wered  gravely. 
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But  that  little  reminder,  slight  as  it  was,  oreroame  the 
•mall  remnant  of  Fleda's  seJf-command ;  the  vinaigrette 
fell  from  her  hands  and  her  &ce  was  hid  in  them ;  whatever 
became  of  pain,  tears  must  flow. 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  gently,  bending  down 
towards  her,  ^  for  speaking  when  I  should  have  been  silent. 
— ^Miss  Evelyn,  and  Miss  Constance,  will  you  permit  me  to 
order  that  my  patient  be  left  in  auiet." 

And  he  took  them  away  to  Mrs.  Evelyn's  quarter,  and 
kept  them  all  three  engaged  in  conversation  too  busily  to 
trouble  Fleda  with  any  attention  ;  till  she  had  had  ample 
time  to  try  the  effect  of  the  quiet  and  of  the  vinegar  both* 
Then  he  went  himself  to  look  after  her.  / 

"  Are  you  better  ?"  said  he,  bending  down  and  speaking 
low. 

Fleda  opened  her  eyes  and  gave  him,  what  a  look  ! — of 
ffrateful  feeling.  She  did  not  know  the  half  that  was  in  it ; 
but  he  did.     That  she  was  better  was  a  very  small  item. 

"  Ready  for  the  coffee  f  said  he  smiling. 

"  O  no,"  whispered  Fleda, — "  it  don't  matter  about  that 
— never  mind  the  coffee !" 

But  he  went  back  with  his  usual  calmness  to  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn and  begged  that  she  would  have  the  goodness  to  order 
a  cup  of  rather  strong  coffee  to  be  made. 

"but  Mr.  Carleton,  sir,"  said  that  lady, — "  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  Miss  Ringgan — ^if 
she  is  better, — I  think  it  would  do  her  &r  more  good  to  go 
to  rest  and  let  sleep  finish  her  cure,  before  taking  something 
that  win  make  sleep  impossible." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  physician,  Mrs.  Evelyn,"  lie 
said  smiling,  "  that  allowed  his  prescriptions  to  be  inter- 
fered with  1     I  must  beg  you  will  do  me  this  favour.'* 

"  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  will  be  a  &vour  to  Mjm 
Ringgan,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, — "  however — ^" 

And  she  rang  the  bell  and  gave  the  desired  order,  with  a 
somewhat  disconcerted  face.  But  Mr.  Carleton  again  left 
Fleda  to  herself  and  devoted  his  attention  to  the  other 
ladies,  with  so  much  suooess,  though  with  his  usual  absenoe 
of  effort,  that  good  humour  was  served  long  before  the 
coffee. 

Then  indeed  he  playefl  the  physician's  part  again ; 
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the  oofiee  himself  and  saw  it  tdken,  according  to  his  own 
pleasure  \  skilfully  however  seeming  all  tiie  while,  except 
to  Fleda,  to  be  occupied  with  everything  else.  The  group 
gathered  round  her  anew ;  she  was  well  enough  to  beat 
their  talk  by  this  time ;  by  the  time  the  coffee  was  drunk 
quite  well. 

''Is  it  quite  goneT  asked  Edith. 

"  The  headache  ?— yes." 

**  You  will  owe  your  physician  a  great  many  thanks,  my 
dear  Fleda,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

Fleda's  only  answer  to  this  however,  was  by  a  very 
slight  smile ;  and  she  presently  lefl  the  room,  to  go  up 
stairs  and  arrange  her  yet  disarranged  hair. 

"  That  is  a  very  fine  girl,"  remarked  Mrs.  Evelyn,  pre- 
paring half  a  cup  of  cofiee  for  herself  in  a  kind  of  amused 
abstraction, — ''  my  friend  Mr.  Thorn  will  have  an  excellent 
wife  of  her." 

''  Provided  she  marries  him,"  said  Constance  somewhat 
shortly, 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  she  won't,"  said  Edith, — "  and  I  don^l 
believe  she  will." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  his  chances  of  success,  Mr. 
Carleton  ?" 

''  Your  manner  of  speech  would  seem  to  imply  that  they 
are  very  good,  Mrs.  Evelyn,"  he  answered  coolly. 

"  Well  dont  you  think  so  ?"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  coming 
back  to  her  seat  with  her  cofiee-cup,  and  apparently  divi- 
ding her  attention  between  it  and  her  subject, — "  It's  a  great 
chance  for  her — most  girls  in  her  circumstances  would  not 
refuse  it — /think  he's  pretty  sure  of  his  ground." 

"So  I  think,"  said  Florence. 

"It  don't  prove  anything,  if  he  is,"  said  Constance  dryly. 
**  I  hate  people  who  are  always  sure  of  their  ground !" 

"  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Carleton  7"  said  Mrs.  Erelyn, 
taking  little  satisfied  sips  of  her  coffee. 

"  May  I  ask  first,  what  is  meant  by  the  '  chance'  and  what 
by  the  *  circumstances.' " 

**  Why  Mr.  Thorn  has  a  fine  fortune,  you  know,  and  he 
18  of  an  excellent  fiunily — there  is  not  a  better  &mily  in 
the  city — and  very  few  young  men  of  such  pretcnsiona 
would  think  of  a  giH  that  has  no  name  nor  standing." 
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*^  Unleda  she  hai  qualities  that  would  oommand  them,^ 
•aid  Hr.  G&rleton. 

"  Birf;  Mr.  Carleton,  sir,"  said  the  lady,—"  do  you  think 
ibat  am  be  ?  do  you  think  a  woman  can  fill  gracefully  a 
bigh  place  in  society  if  she  has  had  disadvantages  in  early 
life  to  contend  with  that  were  calculated  to  unfit  her  for 

itr 

"  But  mamma,"  said  Constance, — "  Fleda  don't  shew  any 
such  thing." 

"No,  she  don't  shew  it,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, — "but  I 
am  not  talking  of  Fleda — ^I  am  talking  of  the  ef^t  of 
early  disadvantages.  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Carlo- 
ton?" 

"  Disadvantages  of  what  kind,  Mrs.  Evelyn  ?" 

"  Why,  for  instance, — the  strange  habits  of  intercourse, 
on  &miliar  terms,  with  rough  and  uncultivated  people, — 
such  intercourse  for  years — in  all  sorts  of  ways, — m  the 
field  and  in  the  house, — mingling  with  them  as  one  of  them 
— ^it  seems  to  me  it  must  leave  its  traces  on  the  mind  and 
on  the  habits  of  acting  and  thinking  ?" 

"  There  is  no  doubt  it  does,"  he  answered  with  an  ex- 
tremely unconcerned  &ce. 

"  And  then  there's  the  actual  want  of  cultivation,"  said 
Mrs.  Evelyn,  warming; — "time  taken  up  with  other 
things,  you  know, — ^usefully  and  properly,  but  still  taken 
up, — so  as  to  make  much  intellectual  acquirement  and 
accomplishments  impossible;  it  can't  be  otherwise,  you 
know, — ^neither  opportunity  nor  instructors;  and  I  don't 
think  anything  can  supply  the  want  in  after  life — it  isn't  the 
mere  things  themselves  whidi  may  be  acquired — the  mind 
should  grow  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  them — don't  you  think 
80,  Mr.  Carleton  r 

He  bowed. 

"  Music,  for  instance,  and  languages,  and  converse  vnth 
society,  and  a  great  many  things,  are  put  completely  bey<Mid 
xeach ; — Editfa^  my  dear,  you  are  not  to  touch  the  cofiee, — 
nor  (instance  either, — no  I  will  not  let  you, — And  there 
could  not  be  even  much  reading,  for  want  of  books  if  for 
nothing  else.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  but  J  confess  I  don^  see 
bow  k  is  possible  in  such  a  case" — 

She  checked  herself  suddenly,  for  Fleda  with  the  slow 


noiseless  step  that  ureakness  imposed  had  yor^e  ^i  again 
and  stood  by  the  oentre-table. 

"  We  are  discussing  a  knotty  question,  Miss  Ringgan,** 
said  Mr.  Carleton  with  a  smile,  as  he  brought  a  bergere  for 
her ;  "  I  should  like  to  hare  your  voice  on  it." 

There  was  no  seconding  of  his  motion.  He  waited  tift 
she  had  seated  herself  and  then  went  on. 

"  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  best  preparation  for  wear- 
hig  prosperity  well  ?" 

A  glance  at  Mrs.  Eyelyn^s  face  which  was  opposite  her, 
and  at  one  or  two  others  which  had  undeniably  the  air  of 
being  arrested^  was  enough  for  Fleda's  quick  apprehension. 
She  knew  they  had  been  talking  of  her.  Her  eye  stopped 
short  of  Mr.  Carleton^s  and  she  coloured  and  hesitated.  No 
one  spoke. 

"  By  prosperity  you  mean — V* 

*'  Rank  and  fortune,"  said  Florence,  without  looking  up. 

"  Marrying  a  rich  man,  for  instance,"  said  Edith,  "  and 
having  one*s  hands  full." 

This  peculiar  statement  of  the  case  occasioned  a  laugh 
all  round,  but  the  silence  which  followed  seemed  still  to 
wait  upon  Fleda's  reply. 

"  Am  I  expected  to  give  a  serious  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion ??  she  said  a  little  doubtfully. 

''  Expectations  are  not  stringent  things,"  said  her  first  ques- 
tioner smiling.     **  That  waits  upon  your  choice." 

"  They  are  horridly  stringent,  /  think,"  said  Constance. 
"  We  shall  all  be  disappointed  if  you  don't,  Fleda  ray 
dear." 

"  By  wearing  it  *  well'  you  mean,  making  a  good  use  of 

"  And  gracefully,"  said  Mrs.  Evel3m. 

"  I  think  I  should  say  then,"  said  Fleda  after  some  little 
hesitation  and  speaking  with  evident  difficulty, — "  Such  an 
experience  as  might  teach  one  both  the  worth  and  the  worth- 
lessness  of  money." 

Mr.  Carleton's  smile  was  a  sufficiently  satisfied  one ;  but 
Mrs.  Evelyn  retorted, 

"  The  worth  and  the  toorthlessness ! — Fleda  my  dear,  i 
don't  understand — ^" 

'*  And  what  experience  teaches  one  the  worth  and  what 
70L.  II.  "• 
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the  wortblessness  of  money  1"  said  Constance ; — ^  Mamma 
is  morbidly  persuaded  that  I  do  not  understand  the  first-^ 
of  the  second  I  have  an  indefinite  idea  from  never  being 
able  to  do  more  than  half  that  I  want  with  it." 

Fleda  smiled  and  hesitated  again,  in  a  way  that  shewed 
she  would  willingly  be  excused,  but  the  silence  left  her  no 
choice  but  to  speak. 

"  I  think,"  she  said  modestly,  "  that  a  person  can  hardly 
understand  the  true  worth  of  money, — the  ends  it  can  best 
subserve, — that  has  not  been  taught  it  by  his  own  ex- 
perience of  the  want ;  and — " 

"  What  follows  ?"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

'^  I  was  going  to  say,  sir,  that  there  is  danger,  especially 
when  people  have  not  been  accustomed  to  it,  that  they  will 
greatly  overvalue  and  misplace  the  real  worth  of  prosperity ; 
unless  the  mind  has  been  steadied  by  another  kind  of  ex- 
perience, and  has  learnt  to  measure  things  by  a  higher 
scale." 

"  And  how  when  they  have  been  accustomed  to  it  1"  said 
Florence. 

*^  The  same  danger,  without  the  *  especially',"  said  Fled^ 
with  a  look  that  disclaimed  any  assuming. 

"One  thing  is  certain,"  said  Constance, — "you  hardly 
ever  see  Us  nouveavs  riches  make  a  graceful  use  of  any- 
thing.— Fleda  my  dear,  I  am  seconding  all  of  your  last 
speech  that  I  understand.  Mamma,  I  perceive,  is  at  work 
upon  the  rest." 

"  I  think  we  ought  all  to  be  at  work  upon  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  "  for  Miss  Ringgan  has  made  it  out  that  there  it 
hardly  anybody  here  that  is  qualified  to  wear  prosperity 
well." 

"  I  was  just  thinking  so,"  said  Florence. 

Fleda  said  nothing,  and  perhaps  her  colour  rose  a  little. 

"I  will  take  lessons  of  her,"  said  Constance,  with  ey^ 
brows  just  raised  enough  to  neutralize  the  composed  gravity 
of  the  other  features, — "  as  soon  as  I  have  an  amount  of 
prosper!^  that  Mvill  make  it  worth  while." 

"But  I  don't  think,"  said  Florence,  "that  a  giaoeful  use 
of  things  is  consistent  with  such  a  careful  valuation  and  con- 
stdering  of  the  exact  worth  of  everything — ^it's  not  my  idea 
of  grace." 
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^  Tet  propriety  is  an  essential  element  of  gracefulness^ 
Miss  Evelyn." 

**  Well,'^  said  Florence, — "certainly  ;  but  what  then?** 

"Is  it  attainable,  in  the  use  of  means,  without  a  uioi 
knowledge  of  their  true  value  V 

"Bui  Mr.  Carleton,  1  am  sure  I  have  seen  impoper 
things — things  iinproper  in  a  way — gracefully  done?" 

"  No  doubt ;  but  Miss  Evelyn,"  said  he  smiling,  "  the 
impropriety  did  not  in  those  cases,  I  presume,  attach  itself 
to  the  other  quality.  The  graceful  manner  was  strictly- 
proper  to  its  ends,  was  it  not,  however  the  ends  might  be 
falser 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Florence; — "you  have  gone  too 
deep  for  me.  But  do  you  think  that  close  calculation,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  is  likely  to  make  people  use  money, 
or  anything  else,  gracefully  ?     I  never  thought  it  did." 

"  Not  close  calculation  alone,"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  But  do  you  think  it  is  consistent  with  gracefulness?" 

"  The  lai^est  and  grandest  views  of  material  things  that 
man  has  ever  taken.  Miss  Evelyn,  stand  upon  a  basis  of  the 
closest  calculation." 

Florence  worked  at  her  worsted  and  looked  very  dissatis- 
fied. .  ' 

"  O  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Constance  as  he  was  going, — 
"don't  leave  your  vinaigrette — there  it  is  on  the  table. 

He  made  no  motion  to  take  it  up. 

"  Don't  you  know.  Miss  Constance,  that  physicians  seldom 
like  to  have  anything  to  do  with  their  own  prescriptions  ?" 

"  It's  very  suspicious  of  them,"  said  Constance  ; — "  but 
you  must  take  it  Mr.  Carleton,  if  you  please,  for  I  shouldn't 
like  the  responsibility  of  its  being  lefl  here ;  and  I  am  afraid 
St  would  be  dangerous  to  our  peace  of  mind,  besides." 

"  I  shall  risk  that,"  he  said  laughing.  "  It's  work  is  not 
done." 

"  And  then,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  and  Fleda 
knew  with  what  a  look, — "  you  know  physicians  are  accus- 
tomed to  be  paid  whcii  their  prescriptions  are  taken." 

But  the  answer  to  this  was  only  a  bow,  so  expressive  in 
lis  air  of  haughty  coldness  that  any  further  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Evelyn's  wit  were  chilled  for  some  minutes  after  he  had 
gone. 
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Fieda  had  not  seen  this.  She  had  taken  up  the  vinav 
gi'Btte,  and  was  thinking  with  acute  pleasure  that  Mr. 
Carleton's  manner  last  night  and  to-night  had  returned  to 
all  the  familiar  kindness  of  old  times.  Not  as  it  had  been 
during  the  rest  of  her  stay  in  the  city.  She  could  be  quite 
contented  now  to  have  him  go  back  to  England,  with  this 
jpleasant  remembrance  left  her.  She  sat  turning  over  the 
vinaigrette,  which  to  her  fancy  was  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphicks  that  no  one  else  could  read ;  of  her  uncle's  affair, 
of  Charlton's  danger,  oTher  own  distress,  and  the  kindness 
which  had  wrought  its  relief  more  penetrating  and  pleasant 
than  even  the  fine  aromatic  scent  which  fairly  typified  it, — 
Constance's  voice  broke  in  upon  her  musings. 

"  Isn't  it  awkward  ?"  she  said  as  she  saw  Fleda  handling 
and  looking  at  the  pretty  toy, — "  Isn't  it  awkward  1  I  sha'n^ 
have  a  bit  of  rest  now  for  fear  something  will  happen  to 
that.     I  hate. to  have  people  do  such  things!" 

"  Fleda  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, — "  I  wouldn't  han- 
dle it,  my  love ;  you  may  depend  there  is  some  charm  in 
it — some  mischievous  hidden  influence, — and  if  you  have 
much  to  do  with  it  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  a  gradual  cold- 
ness stealing  over  you,  and  a  strange  forgetfulness  of 
Queechy,  and  you  will  perhaps  lose  your  desire  ever  to  go 
back  there  any  more." 

The  vinaigrette  dropped  from  Fleda's  fingers,  but  beyond 
a  heightened  colour  and  a  little  tremulous  gravity  about 
the  lip,  she  gave  no  other  sign  of  emotion. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Florence  laughing, — "  you  are  too  bad  P. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Constance,  "  I  wonder  how  any  tender 
sentiment  for  you  can  continue  to  exist  in  Fleda's  breast! 
— By  the  way,  Fleda  my  dear,  do  you  know  that  we  have 
heard  of  two  escorts  for  you?  but  I  only  tell  you  because  1 
know  youll  not  be'fit  to  travel  this  age." 

"  I  should  not  be  able  to  travel  to-morrow,"  said  Fleda. 

"  They  are  not  going  to-morrow,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  qui- 
etly. 

**  Who  are  they  ?" 

"  Excellent  ones,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn.  "  One  of  them  it 
your  old  friend  Mr.  Qlmney." 

"Mr.  Olmney  !"  said  Fleda.  "  What  has  brought  him 
to  New  York  1" 
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"  Really,"  said  Mrs  Evelyn  lansfaing, — "  I  do  not  know; 
What  should  keep  him  away?  1  wa3  very  glad  to  S6« 
him,  for  ray  part.     Maybe  he  has  oome  to  take  you  home.' 

"  Who  is  the  other  f  said  Fleda. 

"That's  another  old  friend  of  yours — Mrs.  Renney." 

"  Mrs.  Renney  ? — who  is  she  f  said  Fleda. 

"Why  don't  you  know!  Mrs.  Renney — she  used  to 
live  with  your  aunt  Lucy  in  some  capacity — ^years  ago, — 
when  she  was  in  New  York, — housekeeper,  I  think  ;  don't 
you  remember  her  ?"  , 

*'  Perfectly,  now,"  said  Fleda.     "  Mrs.  Renney  ! — ^" 

"  She  has  been  housekeeper  for  Mrs.  Schenck  diese  seve- 
ral years,  and  she  is  going  somewhere  out  West  to  some  re- 
lation, her  brother,  I  believe,  to  take  care  of  his  family ;  and 
her  road  leads  her  your  way." 

"When  do  they  go,  Mrs.  Evelyn?" 

"  Both  the  same  day,  and  both  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
Mr.  Olmncy  takes  the  morning  train,  he  says,  unless  you 
would  prefer  some  other, — I  told  him  you  were  Y&tj  anx- 
ious to  go, — and  Mrs.  Renney  goes  in  the  afternoon.  So 
there's  a  choice  for  you." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Constance,  "  Fleda  is  not  fit  to  go  at  all, 
cither  time." 

"  I  don't  think  she  is,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn.  "  But  she 
knows  best  what  she  likes  to  do." 

Thoughts  and  resolutions  came  swiftly  one  after  another 
into  Fleda's  mind  and  were  decided  upon  in  as  quick  suo. 
cession.  First,  that  she  must  go  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
at  all  events.  Second,  that  it  should  not  be  with  Mr.  01m- 
ney.  Third,  that  to  prevent  that,  she  must  not  see  him  in 
the  mewi  time,  and  therefore — yes,  no  help  for  it, — ^must 
refuse  to  see  any  one  that  called  the  next  day ;  there  was  to 
be  a  party  in  the  evening,  so  then  she  would  be  safe.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Carleton  would  come,  to  give  her  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  what  he  had  done,  and  she  wished  un- 
speakably to  hear  it ;  but  it  was  not  possible  that  she 
should  make  an  exception  in  his  favour  and  admit  him 
alone.  That  could  not  be.  If  friends  would  only  be  dm- 
pie  and  straightforward  and  kind,— one  could  afrord  to  be 
^straightforward  too ; — ^but  as  it  was  she  most  not  do  what 
«he  I'Uged  to  do  an  \  they  would  be  sure  to  misunderstand. 
29* 
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There  was  indeed  the  morning  of  the  day  following  left  ner 
tf  Mr.  Olmnej  did  not  take  it  into  his  head  to  stay.  And 
ft  might  issue  in  her  not  seeing  Mr.  Girleton  at  all,  to  bid 
good-bye  and  thank  him?  He  would  not  UiLnk  her  un- 
grateful, he  knew  better  than  that,  bat  still —  Well !  so 
much  for  kindness  ! — 

**What  ar4  you  looking  so  grave  about  1**  said  Con- 
stanoe. 

^  Considering  ways  and  means,"  Fleda  said  with  a  slight 
smile. 

**  Ways  and  means  of  what  V* 

"  Going." 

**  You  don't  mean  to  go  the  day  after  to-morrow  1" 

"Yes." 

"  It's  too  absurd  for  anything !     You  sha'n't  do  it.*' 

**  I  must  indeed." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Constance,  "  if  you  permit  such  a  thing, 
(  shall  hope  that  memory  will  be  a  fingerboard  of  remorse 
to  you,  pointing  to  Miss  Ringgan's  pale  cheeks." 

"  1  shall  charge  it  entirely  upon  Miss  Ringgan's  own  fin 
gerboard,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  with  her  complacently  amused 
&oe.  "  Fleda,  my  dear, — shall  I  request  Mr.  Olmney  to 
delay  his  journey  for  a  day  or  two,  my  love,  till  y#u  are 
stronger  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  Mrs.  Evelyn  !  I  shall  go  then  ; — if  I  am 
not  ready  in  the  morning  I  will  take  Mrs.  Renney  in  the 
afternoon — I  would  quite  as  lief  go  with  her." 

*'  Then  I  will  make  Mr.  Olmney  keep  to  his  first  pur- 
pose," said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

Poor  Fleda,  though  with  a  very  sorrowful  heart,  kept  her 
resolutions,  and  for  very  forlomness  and  weariness  slept 
away  a  great  part  of  the  next  day.  Neither  would  she  ap- 
pear in  the  evening,  for  fear  of  more  people  than  one.  It 
was  impossible  to  tell  whether  Mrs.  Evelyn's  love  of  miSi 
chief  would  not  bring  Mr.  Olmney  there,  and  the  Thorns, 
she  knew,  were  invited.  Mr.  Lewis  would  probably  absent 
himself,  but  Fleda  could  not  endure  even  ^  the  chance  of 
seeing  his  mother.  She  wanted  to  know,  but  dared  not 
ask,  whether  Mr.  Carleton  had  been  to  see  her.  What  if 
to-morrow  morning  should  pass  without  her  seeing  him  t 
Fleda  pondered  this  uncertainty  a  little,  and  then  jumped 
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out  of  bed  and  wrote  him  the  heartiest  little  note  of  thankf 
«nd  remembrance  that  tears  would  let  her  write ;  sealed  it, 
and  carried  it  herself  to  the  nearest  branch  of  the  despatch 
post  the  first  thing  next  morning. 

She  took  a  long  look  that  same  morning  at  the  little 
vinaigrette  which  still  lay  on  the  centre-table,  wishing  very 
much  to  take  it  up  stairs  and  pack  it  away  among  her 
things.  •  It  was  meant  for  her  she  knew,  and  she  wanted  it 
as  a  very  pleasant  relic  from  the  kind  hands  that  had  given 
it ;  and  besides,  he  might  think  it  odd  if  she  should  slight 
his  intention.  But  how  odd  it  would  seem  to  him  if  he 
knew  that  the  Evelyns  had  half  appropriated  it.  And  ap- 
propriate it  anew,  in  another  direction,  she  could  not.  She 
could  not  without  their  knowledge,  and  they  would  put 
their  own  absurd  construction  on  what  was  a  simple  matter 
of  kindness ;  she  could  not  brave  it. 

The  morning,  a  long  one  it  was,  had  passed  away ;  Fleda 
had  just  finished  packing  her  trunk,  and  was  sitting  with  a 
faint-hearted  feeling  of  body  and  mind,  trying  to  rest  before 
being  called  to  her  early  dinner,  when  Florence  came  to 
tell  her  it  was  ready. 

"  Mr.  Girleton  was  here  awhile  ago,"  she  said,  "  and  he 
asked  for  you ;  but  mamma  said  you  were  busy ;  she  knew 
you  had  enough  to  tire  you  without  coming  down  stairs  to 
see  him.     He  asked  when  you  thought  of  going." 

"What  did  you  tell  him?" 

"  I  told  him,  *  O  you  were  not  gone  yet !' — it's  such  a 
plague  to  be  bidding  people  good-bye — ^/always  want  to 
get  rid  of  it.     Was  I  right  ?" 

Fleda  said  nothing,  but  in  her  heart  she  wondered  what 
possible  concern  it  could  be  of  her  friends  if  Mr.  Carleton 
wanted  to  see  her  before  she  went  away.  She  felt  it  was 
unkind — they  did  not  know  how  unkind,  for  they  did  not 
understand  that  he  was  a  very  particular  friend  and  an  old 
friend — they  could  not  tell  what  reason  there  was  for  her 
wishing  to  bid  him  good-bye.  She  thought  she  should 
have  liked  to  do  it,  very  much. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


Metbotigbt  1  was~ttiere  is  no  man  can  tell  what.  Meifaoogbt  I  waa.  aai 
methought  I  had,— But  man  is  but  a  patched  fool,  If  ne  win  offer  to  lay  what 
methought  1  had.— MinauxMSR  Nienr'a  Drkam . 

MRS.  EVELYN  drove  down  to  the  boat  with  Fleda  and 
did  not  leave  her  till  she  was  safely  put  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Renney.  Fleda  immediately  retreated  to  the  innermost 
depths  of  the  ladies'  cabin,  hoping  to  find  some  rest  for 
the  body  at  least  if  not  forgetfulness  for  the  mind. 

The  latter  was  not  to  be.  Mrs.  Renney  was  exceeding 
glad  to  see  her  and  bent  upon  knowing  what  had  become 
of  her  since  those  days  when  they  used  to  know  each  other. 

"  You're  just  the  same,  Miss  Fleda,  that  you  used  to  be 
— you're  very  little  altered — I  can  see  that — ^though  you're 
looking  a  good  deal  more  thin  and  pale — you  had  very 
pretty  roses  in  your  cheeks  in  those  times. — ^Yes,  I  know,  1 
understood  Mrs.  Evelyn  to  say  you  had  not  been  well ;  but 
allowing  for  that  I  can  see  you  are  just  yourself  still — I'm 
glad  of  it.  Do  you  recollect.  Miss  Fleda,  what  a  little 
thing  you  was  then  1" 

"I  recollect,  very  well,"  said  Fleda. 

"  I'm  sure  of  another  thing — ^you're  just  as  good  as  you 
used  to  be,"  said  the  housekeeper  looking  at  her  com- 
placently. "Do  you  remember  how  you  used  to  come 
mto  my  room  to  see  me  make  jelly  ?  I  see  it  as  well  as 
if  it  was  yesterday ; — and  you  used  to  beg  me  to  let  yon 
squeeze  the  lemons ;  and  I  never  could  refuse  you,  because 
you  never  did  anything  I  didn't  want  you  to ;  and  do  yon 
mind  how  I  used  to  tie  you  up  in  a  big  towel  for  fear  you 
would  stain  your  dress  with  the  acid,  and  Fd  b*tand  and 
watch  to  see  you  putting  all  your  strength  to  squeeze  'em 
clean,  and  be  afraid  that  Mrs.  Rossitur  would  be  angry 
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with  me  for  letting  you  spoil  your  hands ,  but  you  used  to 
look  up  and  smile  at  me  so,  I  couldn't  help  myself  but  let 
you  do  just  whatever  you  had  a  mind.  You  don't  look 
quite  so  light  and  bright  as  you  did  in  those  times ; — ^but 
to  be  sure,  you  ain't  feeling  well !  See  here — just  let  me 
pull  some  of  these  things  onto  this  settee,  and  you  put 
yourself  down  there  and  rest — ^pillows — let's  have  another 
pillow, — there,  how's  that?" 

Oh  if  Fleda  might  have  silenced  her !  She  thought  it 
was  rather  hard  that  she  should  have  two  talkative  com- 
panions on  this  journey  of  all  others.  The  housekeeper 
paused  no  longer  than  to  arrange  her  couch  and  see  her 
comfortably  laid  down. 

"  And  then  Mr.  Hugh  would  come  in  to  find  you  and 
carry  you  away — he  never  could  bear  to  be  long  from  you. 
How  is  Mr.  Hugh,  Miss  Fleda?  he  used  to  be  always  a  \^\y 
delicate-looking  child.  I  remember  you  and  him  used  to 
be  always  together — he  was  a  very  sweet  boy!  I  have 
often  said  I  never  saw  such  another  pair  of  children.  How 
does  Mr.  Hugh  have  his  health,  Miss  Fleda?" 

**  Not  very  well,  just  now,"  said  Fleda  gently,  and  shut- 
tmg  her  eyes  that  they  might  reveal  less. 

There  was  need ;  for  the  housekeeper  went  on  to  ask  par- 
ticularly after  every  member  of  the  family,  and  where 
they  had  been  living,  and  as  much  as  she  conveniently  could 
about  how  they  had  been  living.  She  was  very  kind 
through  it  all,  or  she  tried  to  be ;  but  Fleda  felt  there  was 
a  difterence  since  the  time  when  her  aunt  kept  house  in 
State-street  and  Mrs.  Renney  made  jellies  for  her.  When 
her  neighbours'  affairs  were  exhausted  Mrs,  Renney  fell 
back  upon  her  own,  and  gave  Fleda  a  very  circumstantial 
account  of  the  occurrences  that  were  drawing  her  westward ; 
how  so  many  years  ago  her  brother  had  married  and  re- 
moved thither;  how  lately  his  wife  had  died;  what,  in 
general,  was  the  character  of  his  wife,  and  what,  in  particu- 
lar, the  story  of  her  decease ;  how  many  children  were  left 
without  care,  and  the  state  of  her  brother's  business  which 
demanded  a  great  deal ;  and  how  finally,  she,  Mrs.  Renney, 
had  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  go  on  to  Belle 
Riviere  and  be  housekeeper  de  son  chef.  And  as  Fleda's 
pale  worn  face  hhd  for  some  time  given  her  no  sign  of  atten- 
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tioB  ihe  hoasekeeper  then  hoped  she  was  asleep,  and  placed 
herself  so  as  to  screen  her  and  have  herself  a  good  view  of 
everything  that  was  going  on  in  the  cabin. 

But  poor  Fleda  was  not  asleep,  much  as  she  rejoiced  in 
being  thought  so.  Mind  and  body  could  get  no  repose, 
sadly  as  the  condition  of  both  called  for  it.  Too  worn  to 
sleep,  perhaps; — too  down-hearted  to  rest.  She  blamed 
herself  for  it,  and  told  over  to  herself  the  causes,  the  recent 
causes,  she  had  of  joy  and  gratitude ;  but  it  would  not 
do.  Grateful  she  could  be  and  M'as ;  but  tears  that  were 
not  the  distillation  of  joy  came  with  her  gratitude ;  came 
from  under  the  closed  eyelid  in  spite  of  her;  the  pillow 
was  wet  with  them.  She  excused  herself,  or  tried  to, 
with  thinking  that  she  was  weak  and  not  very  well,  and  that 
her  nerves  had  gone  through  so  much  for  a  few  days  past 
it  was  no  wonder  if  a  reaction  left  her  without  her  usual 
strength  of  mind.  And  she  could  not  help  thinking  there 
had  been  a  want  of  kindness  in  the  Evelyns  to  let  her  come 
away  to-day  to  make  such  a  journey,  at  such  a  season,  un- 
der such  guardianship.  But  it  was  not  all  that ;  she  knew 
it  was  not.  The  journey  was  a  small  matter ;  only  a  little 
piece  of  disagreeableness  that  was  well  in  keeping  with  her^ 
other  meditations.  She  was  going  home  and  home  had  lost 
all  its  fair-seeming ;  its  honours  were  withered.  It  would 
be  pleasant  indeed  to  be  there  again  to  nurse  Hugh ;  but 
nurse  him  for  what  ? — life  or  death  ? — she  did  not  like  to 
think ;  and  beyond  that  she  could  fix  upon  nothing  at  all 
that  looked  bright  in  the  prospect ;  she  almost  thought  her. 
self  wicked,  but  she  could  not.  If  she  might  hope  that  her 
uncle  would  take  hold  of  his  farm  like  a  man,  and  redeem 
his  character  and  his  family's  happiness  on  the  old  place, — 
that  would  have  been  something ;  but  he  had  declared  a 
different  purpose,  and  Fleda  knew  him  too  well  to  hope 
that  he  would  be  better  than  his  word.  Then  they  must 
leave  the  old  homestead,  where  at  least  the  associations  of 
happiness  clung,  and  go  to  a  strange  land.  It  looked  deso- 
late to  Fleda,  wherever  it  might  be.  Leave  Queechy ! — 
that  she  loved  unspeakably  beyond  any  other  place  in  the 
world ;  where  the  very  hills  had  been  the  friends  of  hei 
childhood,  and  where  she  had  seer,  the  maples  grow  green 
and  grow  red  through  as  m  my-colourod  changes  of  her  onro 
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fortunes ;  the  woods  where  the  shade  of  her  grandfathei 
walked  with  her  and  where  the  presence  even  of  her  father 
oould  be  brought  back  by  memory;  where  the  air  was 
sweeter  and  the  sunlight  brighter,  by  far,  than  in  any  other 
place,  for  both  had  some  strange  kindred  with  the  sunny 
days  of  long  ago.  Poor  Fleda  turned  her  face  from  Mi-s, 
Renney,  and  leaving  doubtful  prospects  and  withering  com- 
forts for  a  while  as  it  were  out  of  sight,  she  wept  the  fair  out- 
Imes  and  the  red  niaples  of  Queechy  as  if  they  had  been  all 
she  had  to  regret.  They  had  never  disappointed  her.  Their 
countenance  had  comforted  her  many  a  time,  under  many 
a  sorrow.  After  all,  it  was  only  fancy  choosing  at  which 
shrine  the  whole  offering  of  sorrow  should  be  made.  She 
knew  that  many  of  the  tears  that  fell  were  due  to  some 
other.  It  was  in  vain  to  tell  herself  they  were  selfish ;  mind 
and  body  were  in  no  condition  to  struggle  with  any  thing. 

It  had  fallen  dark  some  time,  and  she  had  wept  and  sor« 
rowed  herself  into  a  half-dozing  state,  when  a  few  words 
spoken  near  aroused  her. 

"  It  is  snowing," — was  said  by  several  voices. 

**  Going  very  slow,  ain't  we  f  said  Fleda's  friend  in  a 
suppressed  voice. 

"  Yes,  'cause  it's  so  dark,  you  see ;  the  Captain  dursn't 
let  her  run." 

Some  poor  witticism  followed  from  a  third  party  about 
the  '  Butterfly's'  having  run  herself  off  her  legs  the  first 
time  she  ever  ran  at  all ;  and  then  Mrs.  Renney  went  on. 

"  Is  the  storm  so  bad,  Hannah  *?" 

*'' Pretty  thick — can't  see  far  ahead — I  hope  well  makf 
out  to  find  our  way  in — that's  all  /care  for." 

"  How  far  are  we  ?" 

"  Not  half  way  yet — I  don't  know — depends  on  what 
headway  we  make,  you  know  ; — ^there  ain't  much  wind  yet, 
that's  a  good  thing.'' 

"  There  ain't  any  danger,  is  there  1" 

This  of  course  the  chambermaid  denied,  and  a  whispered 
colloquy  followed  which  Fleda  did  not  try  to  catch.  A 
new  feeling  came  upon  her  weary  heart, — a  feeling  of  fear. 
There  was  a  sad  twinge  of  a  wish  that  she  were  out  of  the 
boat  and  safe  back  again  with  the  Evelyns,  and  a  fresh 
sense  of  the  unkindness  of  letting  her  come  away  that  afle^ 
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Doou  so  attended.  And  then  with  that  si\.kne6s  6f  heart 
(^e  forlorn  feeling  of  being  alone,  of  wanting  some  one  at 
hand  to  depend  upon,  to  look  to.  It  is  true  that  in  case  of 
real  danger  none  such  could  be  a  real  protection, — and  yet 
not  so  neither,  for  strength  and  decision  can  live  and  make 
live  where  a  moment's  faltering  will  kill ;  Mid  weakness 
must  often  falter  of  necessity.  "  All  the  ways  of  the  Lord 
are  mercy  and  truth"  to  his  people;  she  thought  of  that, 
and  yet  she  feared,  for  his  ways  are  often  what  we  do  not 
like.  A  few  moments  of  sick-heartedness  and  trembling, — 
and  then  Fleda  mentally  folded  her  arms  about  a  few  other 
words  of  the  Bible  and  laid  her  head  down  in  quiet  again. 
— "  The  Lord  is  my  refuge  and  my  fortress  ;  my  God ;  in 
him  will  I  trust^^ 

And  then  what  comes  after, — 

"  He  shall  cover  thee  with  his  feathers^  and  under  his 
wings  shalt  thou  trust;  his  truth  shall  be  thy  shield  and 
buckler:' 

Fleda  lay  quiet  till  she  was  called  to  tea. 

"  Bless  me,  how  pale  you  are !"  said  the  housekeeper,  as 
Fleda  raised  herself  up  at  this  summons, — "  do  you  feel 
very  bad,  Miss  Fleda  I" 

Fleda  said  no. 

"  Are  vou  frighted  ?"  said  the  nousekeeper ; — "  there's  no 
need  of  that — ^Hannah  says  there's  no  need — we'll  be  in  by 
and  by." 

"No,  Mrs.  Renney,"  said  Fleda  smiling.  "I  believe  I 
am  not  very  strong  yet." 

The  housekeeper  and  Hannah  both  looked  at  her  with 
strangely  touched  faces,  and  again  begged  her  to  try  the  re- 
freshment of  tea.  But  Fleda  would  not  go  down,  so  they 
served  her  up  there,  with  great  zeal  and  tenderness.  And 
then  she  waited  patiently  and  watched  the  people  in  the 
cabin,  as  they  sat  gossiping  in  groups  or  stupefying  in 
solitude ;  and  thought  how  miserable  a  thing  is  existenoa 
where  religion  and  refinement  have  not  taught  the  mind  to 
live  in  somewhat  beyond  and  above  its  every-day  concern  . 

Late  at  night  the  boat  arrived  safe  at  Bridgeport.     M  s, 
Renney  and  Fleda  had  resolved  to  stay  on  boani  till  ro  ;m 
ing,  when  the  former  promised  to  take  her  to  the  hou  ie  of 
a  sister  she  had  living  in  the  town ;  as  the  cars  wor  id  not 
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leave  the  place  till  near  eleven  o'clock.  Rest  was  not  to 
be  hoped  lor  raeantime  in  the  boat,  on  the  miserable  coiidi 
which  was  the  best  the  cabin  could  furnish ;  but  Fleda  was 
so  thankful  to  have  finished  the  voyage  in  safety  that  she 
took  thank  fiilly  everything  else,  even  lying  awake.  It  was  ^ 
a  wild  night.  The  Wind  rose  soon  after  they  reached 
Bridgeport,  and  swept  furiously  over  the  boat,  rattling  the 
tiller  chains  and  making  Fleda  so  nervously  alive  to  possi- 
bilities that  she  got  up  two  or  three  times  to  see  if  the  boat 
were  fast  to  her  moorings.  It  was  very  dark,  and  only  by 
a  fortunately  placed  lantern  she  could  see  a  bit  of  the  dark 
wharf  and  one  of  the  posts  belonging  to  it,  from  which  the 
lantern  never  budged;  so  at. last,  quieted  or  tired  out, 
nature  had  her  rights,  and  she  slept. 

It  was  not  refreshing  rest  after  all,  and  Fleda  was  very 
glad  that  Mrs.  Renney's  impatience  for  something  com- 
fortable made  her  willing  to  be  astir  as  early  as  there  was 
any  chance  of  finding  people  up  in  the  town.  Few  were 
abroad  when  they  left  the  boat,  they  two.  Not  a  foot  had 
printed  the  deep  layer  of  snow  that  covered  the  wharf.  It 
had  fallen  thick  during  the  night.  Just  then  it  was  not 
snowing;  the  clouds  seemed  to  have  taken  a  recess,  foj 
they  hung  threatening  yet ;  one  uniform  leaden  canopy  was 
over  the  whole  horizon. 

"  The  snow  ain't  done  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Renney. 

"  No,  but  the  worst  of  our  journey  is  over,"  said  Fleda. 
"  I  am  glad  to  be  on  the  land." 

"  I  hope  well  get  something  to  eat  here,"  said  Mrs.  Ren 
ney  as  they  stepped  along  over  the  wharf.  "  They  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  give  people  such  a  mess,  'when  it's  just 
as  easy  to  have  things  decent.  My  !  how  it  has  snowed. 
I  declare,  if  I'd  ha'  known  I'd  ha'  waited  till  somebody  had 
tracked  a  path  for  us.  But  I  guess  it's  just  as  well  we 
didn't, — ^you  look  as  like  a  ghost  as  you  can.  Miss  Fleda. 
You'll  be  better  when  you  get  some  breakfast.  You'd 
better  catch  on  to  my  arm — I'll  waken  up  the  seven  sleepers 
but  what  I'H  have  something  to  put  life  into  you  directly.** 

Fleda  thanked  her  but  declined  the  proffered  accommo. 

dation,  and  followed  her  companion  in  the  narrow  beatea 

path  a  few  travellers  had  made  in  the  street,  feeling  enough 

iike  a  ghost,  if  want  of  flesh  and  blood  reality  were  enough. 
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It  seemed  a  dream  that  she  was  walking  through  the  grey 
light  and  the  empty  streets  of  the  little  town  ;  everytaing 
looked  and  felt  so  wild  aiid  strange. 

If  it  was  a  dream  she  was  soon  waked  out  of  it.  In  the 
house  where  they  were  presently  received  and  established 
in  sufficient  comfort,  there  was  such  a  little  specimen  of 
masculine  humanity  as  never  shewed  his  face  in  dream  land 
yet ;  a  little  bit  of  reality  enough  to  bring  any  dreamer  to 
his  senses.  He  seemed  to  have  been  brought  up  on  stove 
heat,  for  he  was  all  glowing  yet  from  a  very  warm  bed  he 
had  just  tumbled  out  of  somewhere,  and  he  looked  at  the 
pale  thin  stranger  by  his  mother's  fireplace  as  if  she  were 
an  anomaly  in  the  comfortable  world.  If  he  could  have 
contented  himself  with  looking  ! — but  he  planted  himself 
firmly  on  the  rug  just  two  feet  from  Fleda,  and  with  a 
laudable  and  most  persistent  desire  to  examine  into  the 
causes  of  what  he  could  not  understand  he  commenced 
inquiring, 

"  Are  you  cold  ? — say !  Are  you  cold  ? — say !" — ^in  a  tone 
most  provokingly  made  up  of  wonder  and  dulness.  In 
vain  Fleda  answered  him,  that  she  was  not  very  cold  and 
would  soon  not  be  cold  at  all  by  that  good  fire ; — the  ques- 
tion came  again,  apparently  in  all  its  freshness,  from  the 
interrogator's  mind, — 

"  Are  you  cold  ? — say ! — " 

And  silence  and  words,  looking  grave  and  laughing,  were 
alike  thrown  away.  Fleda  shut  her  eyes  at  length  and 
used  the  small  remnant  of  her  patience  to  keep  herself 
quiet  till  she  was  called  to  breakfast.  After  breakfast  she 
accepted  the  offer  of  her  hostess  to  go  up  stairs  and  lie  down 
till  the  cai*s  were  ready  ;  and  there  got  some  real  and  much 
needed  refreshment  of  sleep  and  rest. 

It  lasted  longer  than  she  had  counted  upon.  For  the 
cars  were  not  ready  at  eleven  o'clock ;  the  snow  last  night 
had  occasioned  some  perplexing  delays.  It  was  not  till 
near. three  o'clock  that  the  often-despatched  messenger  to 
the  depot  brought  back  word  that  they  might  go  as  soon  aa 
they  pleased.  It  pleased  Mrs.  Renney  to  be  in  a  great 
hurry,  for  her  baggage  was  in  the  cars  she  said,  and  it  would 
be  dreadful  if  she  and  it  went  different  ways ;  so  Fleda  and 
her  companion  hastened  down  to  the  station  h(»us<%  and 
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bhose  ;heir  places  some  time  before  anybody  else  thought 
of  coming.  They  had  a  long  very  tiresome  waiting  to  go 
through,  and  room  for  some  uneasy  speculations  about 
being  belated  and  a  night  journey.  But  Fleda  was  strong, 
er  now,  and  bore  it  all  with  her  usual  patient  submission. 
At  length,  by  degrees  the  people  dropped  in  and  filled  the 
oars,  and  they  set  off. 

**  How  early  do  you  suppose  we  shall  reach  Greenfield  1" 
said  Fleda. 

"  Whv  we  ought  to  get  there  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock,  \  should  think,"  said  her  companion.  "  I  hope  the 
snow  will  hold  up  till  we  get  there." 

Fleda  thought  it  a  hope  very  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled. 
There  were  as  yet  no  snow-flakes  to  be  seen  near  by,  but 
at  a  little  distance  the  low  clouds  seemed  already  to  en- 
shroud every  clump  of  trees  and  put  a  mist  about  every 
hill.     They  surely  would  descecd  more  palpably  soon. 

It  was  pleasant  to  be  moving  swiflly  on  again  towards 
the  end  of  their  journey,  if  Fleda  could  have  rid  herself  of 
some  qualms  about  the  possible  storm  and  the  certain 
darkness ;  they  might  not  reach  Greenfield  by  ten  o'clock ; 
and  she  disliked  travelling  in  the  night  at  any  time.  But 
she  could  do  nothing,  and  she  resigned  herself  anew  to  the 
comfort  and  trust  she  had  built  upon  last  night.  She  had 
the  seat  next  the  window,  and  with  a  very  sober  kind  of 
pleasure  watched  the  pretty  landscape  they  were  flitting  by 
—misty  as  her  own  prospects, — darkening  as  they  ? — no, 
she  would  not  allow  that  thought.  " '  Surely  I  know  that  it 
shall  be  well  with  them  that  fear  God ;'  and  1  can  trust  him." 
And  she  found  a  strange  sweetness  in  that  naked  trust  and 
clinging  of  faith,  that  faith  never  tried  never  knows.  But 
the  breath  of  daylight  was  already  gone,  though  the  uni^ 
versa!  spread  of  snow  gave  the  eye  a  fair  range  yet,  white, 
white,  as  far  as  the  view  could  reach,  with  that  light  misty 
drapery  round  everything  in  the  distance  and  merging  into 
the  sofl  grey  sky ;  and  every  now  and  then  as  the  wind 
served,  a  thick  wreath  of  white  vapour  came  by  from  the 
engine  and  hid  all,  eddying  past  the  windows  and  ther 
skimming  off  away  over  the  snowy  ground  from  whioh  if 
would  not  lif); ;  a  more  palpable  veil  for  a  moment  of  the 
distant  things, — and  then  broken,  scattered,  fragmentary. 
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lovely  in  its  frailty  and  evanishing.  It  was  a  pretty  after 
noon,  but  a  sober ;  and  the  bare  black  solitary  trees  neat 
hand  which  the  cars  flew  by,  looked  to  Fleda  constantly  like 
fingerposts  of  the  past;  and  back  at  their  bidding  her 
thonghts  and  her  spirits  went,  back  and  forward,  comparing 
in  her  own  mental  view,  what  had  once  been  so  gay  and 
genial  with,  its  present  bleak  and  chill  condition.  And 
from  this,  in  sudden  cotrtrast,  came  a  strangely  fair  and 
bright  image  of  Heaven — its  exchange  of  peace  for  all  this 
turmoil,— of  rest  for  all  this  weary  bearing  up  of  mind  and 
body  against  the  ills  that  beset  both,— of  its  quiet  home 
for  this  unstable  strange  world  where  nothing  is  at  a  stand 
still,— of  perfect  and  pure  society  for  the  unsatisfactory  and 
wearying  friendships  that  the  most  are  here.  The  thought 
came  to  Fleda  like  one  of  those  unearthly  clear  North- 
western skies  from  which  a  storm  cloud  has  rolled  away, 
that  seem  almost  to  mock  Earth  with  their  distance  from 
its  defilement  and  a^tations.  "  Truly  I  know  that  it  shall 
be  well  with  them  diat  fear  God !"— ^he  could  remember 
Hugh, — she  could  not  think  of  the  words  without  him, — 
and  yet  say  them  with  the  full  bounding  assurance.  And 
in  that  weary  and  uneasy  afternoon  her  mind  rested  and 
deljffhted  itself  with  two  lines  of  George  Herbert,  that  only 
a  Christian  can  well  understand, — 

"  Thy  power  and  love,— my  love  and  tmsti 
Make  one  place  everywhere." 

But  the  night  fell,  and  Fleda  at  last  could  see  nothing  bat 
4*e  dim  rail  fences  they  were  flying  by,  and  the  reflection 
6^m  some  stationary  lantern  on  the  engine  or  one  of  the 
forward  cars,  that  always  threw  a  bright  spot  of  light  on 
the  snow.  Still  she  kept  her  eyes  fastened  out  of  t^  win- 
dow; anything  but  the  view  inboard.  They  were  going 
alowly  now,  and  frequently  stopping;  for  they  were  out 
of  time,  and  some  other  trains  were  to  be  looked  out  for. 
Nervous  work ;  and  whenever  they  stopped  the  voices 
which  at  other  times  were  happily  drowned  in  the  rolling 
^f  the  car-wheels,  rose  and  jarred  in  discords  far  less  endu- 
eable.  Fleda  shut  her  ears  to  the  words,  but  it  was  easy 
enough  without  words  to  understand  the  indications  ci 
•oarae  and  disagreeable  natures  in  whose  neighbourhood  8h# 


£diked  to  find  herself;  <tf  wliose  ob^bbourhood  ^he  exoeed 
ioglj  disliked  to  be  reminded.  Toe  muttered  oath,  the 
more  than  muttered  jest,  the  various  laughs  that  te^l  so 
much  (^  bead  or  heart  emptiness, — the  shadowy  but  sure 
tokens  of  that  in  human  nature  which  one  would  not  real 
ize  and  which  one  strives  to  forget ; — Fleda  shrank  within 
herself  and  would  gladly  have  stopped  her  ears  \  did  some- 
times covertly.  Oh  if  home  could  be  but  reached,  and  she 
ovt  of  this  atmosphere !  how  well  she  resolved  that  never 
another  time,  by  any  motive,  of  delicacy  or  otherwise,  she 
would  be  tempted  to  trust  herself  in  the  like  again  without 
more  than  womanly  protection.  The  hours  rolled  wearily 
on  ;  they  heard  nothing  of  Greenfield  yet. 

They  came  at  length  to  a  more  obstinate  stop  than  usual. 
Fled^  took  her  hands  from  her  ears  to  ask  what  was  the 
matter. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Renney.  "  I  hope  they  won't 
keep  us  a  great  while  waiting  here. 

The  door  swung  open  and  the  red  comforter  and  tarpau- 
lin hat  of  one  of  the  brakemen  shewed  itself  a  moment. 
Presently  after  "  Can't  get  on" — was  repeated  by  several 
voices  in  the  various  tones  of  assertion,  interrogation,  and 
impatience.  The  women  folks,  having  nobody  to  ask  ques- 
tions of,  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  be  quiet  and  use  their 
ears. 

"  Can't  get  on !"  said  another  man  coming  in, — ^**  there's 
nothing  but  snow  out  o'  doors — track's  all  foul." 

A  number  of  people  instantly  rushed  out  to  see. 

*'  Can't  get  on  any  further  to-night  1"  asked  a  quiet  old 
gentleman  of  the  news-bringer. 

"  Not  another  inch,  sir ; — worse  off  than  old  Dobbs  was 
in  tibe  mill-pond, — we've  got  half  way  but  we  can't  turn 
and  go  back." 

''  And  what  are  we  going  to  do  ?"  sud  an  unhappy  wight 
not  quick  in  drawing  conclusions. 

"  1  s'pose  we'll  2l  be  stiff  by  the  morning,"  answered 
the  other  gravely, — "  unless  the  wood  holds  out,  which  ain't 
likely." 

How  much  there  is  in  even  a  dieery  tone  of  voice, 
Reda  was  porry  when  this  man  took  his  away  with  hinu 
rher«  was  a  most  uncheering  confusion  of  tongues  for  a 
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few  miuutes  among  the  people  he  had  left,  and  then  the  oai 
was  near  deserted ;  everybody  went  out  to  bring  his  own 
wits  to  bear  upon  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  progress. 
Mrs.  Renney  observed  that  she  might  as  well  warm  her 
feet  while  she  could,  and  went  to  the  stove  for  the  pur* 
pose. 

Poor  Fleda  felt  as  if  she  had  no  heart  left.  She  sat  still 
in  her  place  and  leaned  her  head  upon  the  back  of  the 
deserted  chair  before  her,  in  utter  inability  to  keep  it 
up.  The  night  journey  was  bad  enough,  but  thi9  was  more 
than  she  had  counted  upon.  Danger,  to  be  sure,  there 
might  be  none  in  standing  still  there  all  night,  unless  per* 
haps  the  danger  of  death  from  the  cold ; — she  had  heard  of 
Buch  things ; — but  to  sit  there  till  morning  among  all  those 
people  and  obliged  to  hear  their  unloosed  tongues, — ^Fleda 
felt  almost  that  she  could  not  bear  it, — a  most  forlorn  feel- 
ing, with  which  came  anew  a  keen  reflection  upon  the  Eve- 
lyns for  having  permitted  her  to  run  even  the  hazard  of 
such  trouble.  And  in  the  morning,  if  well  it  came,  who 
would  take  care  of  them  in  all  the  subsequent  annoyance 
and  difficulty  of  getting  out  of  the  snow  1 — 

It  must  have  taken  very  little  time  for  these  thoughts  to 
run  through  her  head,  for  half  a  minute  had  not  flown  when 
the  vacant  seat  beside  her  was  occupied  and  a  hand  softly 
touched  one  of  hers  which  lay  in  her  lap.  Fleda  started  up 
in  terror, — to  have  the  hand  taken  and  her  eye  met  by  Mr. 
Carleton. 

"  Mr.  Carleton ! — O  sir,  how  glad  1  am  to  see  you  !*'— 
was  said  by  eye  and  cheek  as  unmistakeably  as  by  word. 

"  Have  you  come  from  the  clouds  ?" 

**  1  miffht  rather  ask  that  question  of  you,'*  said  he  smi* 
ling.  "You  have  been  invisible  ever  since  the  night  when 
I  had  the  honour  of  playing  the  part  of  your  physician." 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  sir, — 1  was  sure  you  would  believe 
It  1  wanted  exceedingly  to  see  you  and  to  thank  you — as 
well  as  I  could — but  1  was  obliged  to  leave  it — "  , 

She  could  hardly  say  so  much.  Her  Bwimming  eye 
gave  him  more  thanks  than  he  wanted.  But  she  scolded 
herself  vigorously  and  after  a  few  minutes  was  able  to  look 
and  speak  again. 

^^  I  hoped  you  would  not  think » me  ungrateful,  sir,  but  \m 


you  might,  \  wrote  to  let  you  know  that  you  wert 
mistaken. 

**  You  wrote  to  me !"  said  he. 

**  Yes  sir — yesterday  morning — at  least  it  was  put  in  the 
*08t  yesterday  morning.'* 

"  It  was  more  unnecessary  than  you  are  aware  o^'*  ha 
said  with  a  smile  and  turning  one  of  his  deep  ^ooks  away 
from  her. 

"  Are  we  fast  here  for  all  night,  Mr.  Carleton  1'*  she  said 
presently. 

"  1  am  afraid  so — ^1  believe  so — I  have  been  out  to  ex- 
amine and  the  storm  is  very  thick." 

"  You  need  not  look  so  about  it  for  me,*'  said  Fleda  ;— 
"  I  don't  care  for  it  at  all  now." 

And  a  long^rawn  breath  half  told  how  much  she  had 
cared  for  it,  and  what  a  burden  was  gone. 

"Y'ou  look  very  little  like  breasting  hardships,"  said 
Mr.  Carleton,  bending  on  her  so  exactly  the  look  of  aflfeo^ 
tionate  care  that  she  had  often  had  from  him  when  she  was 
a  child,  that  Fleda  was  very  near  overcome  again. 

**  O  you  know,"  she  said,  speaking  by  dint  of  great  force 
upon  herself, — "  you  know  the  will  is  everything,  and  mine 
is  very  good — " 

But  he  looked  extremely  unconvinced  and  unsatisfied. 

"  I  am  so  comforted  to  see  you  sitting  there,  sir,"  Fleda 
went  on  gratefully, — "  that  I  am  sure  I  can  bear  patiently 
all  the  rest" 

His  eye  turned  away  and  she  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  his  gravity.  But  a  moment  after  he  looked  again 
and  spoke  with  his  usual  manner. 

"  Tnat  business  you  entrusted  to  me,"  he  said  in  a  lower 
tone, — "1  believe  you  will  have  no  more  trouble  with 
It." 

"  So  I  thought ! — so  I  gathered — the  other  night, — ^"  said 
Fleda,  her  heart  and  her  face  suddenly  full  of  many  things. 

"  The  note  was  given  up — I  saw  it  burned." 

Fleda's  two  hands  clasped  each  other  mutely. 

**And  will  he  be  silent  1" 

"  I  think  he  will  oh-^ose  to  be  so — for  his  own  sake." 

The  only  sake  that  would  avail  m  that  quarter,  FLedft 
knew.     How  had  Mr.  Oarleton  ever  managed  it ! 
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^  And  Charlton  ?''  she  said  after  a  few  minutea'  teaifvil 
musing. 

"I  had  the  pleasure  of  Capt.  Rossitur's  oompanj  to 
breakfast,  the  next  morning, — and  I  am  happj  to  report 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  any  trouble  arising  there.^ 

"How  shall  I  ever  thank  you,  sir!"  said  Fleda  with 
trembling  lips. 

His  smile  was  so  peculiar  she  almost  thought  he  was 
going  to  tell  her.  But  just  then  Mrs.  Renney  having  ac- 
complished the  desirable  temperature  of  her  feet,  came  back 
to  warm  her  ears,  and  placed  herself  on  the  next  seat ;  hap- 
pily not  the  one  behind  but  the  one  before  them,  where  her 
eyes  were  thrown  away ;  and  the  lines  of  Mr.  Carleton's 
mouth  came  back  to  their  usual  quiet  expression. 

"  You  were  in  particular  haste  to  reach  home  ?"  he  asked. 

Fleda  said  no,  not  in  the  abstract ;  it  made  no  difference 
whether  to-day  or  to-morrow. 

"  You  had  heard  no  ill  news  of  your  cousin  1" 

"  Not  at  all,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  opportunity  of 
making  the  journey,  and  I  thougjit  I  ought  to  come  yester* 
day." 

He  was  sUent  again ;  and  the  bafHed  seekers  after  ways 
and  means  who  had  gone  out  to  try  ai^uments  upon  the 
storm,  began  to  come  pouring  back  into  the  car.  And 
bringing  with  them  not  only  their  loud  and  coarse  voices 
with  every  shade  of  disagreeableness  aggravated  by  ill- 
humour,  but  also  an  average  amount  of  snow  upon  their 
hats  and  shoulders,  the  place  was  soon  full  of  a  reeking 
atmosphere  of  great  coats.  Fleda  was  trying  to  put  up 
her  window,  but  Mr.  Carleton  gently  stopped  her  and  began 
bargaining  with  a  neighbouring  fellow-traveller  for  the 
opening  of  his. 

"Well  sir,  I'll  open  it  if  you  wish  itj"  said  the  mao 
'civilly,  "but  they  say  we  shaVt  have  nothing  to  make 
fires  with  more  tiian  an  hour  or  two  longer ; — so  maybe 
you'll  think  we  can't  afford  to  let  any  too  much  cold  in.^' 

The  gentleman  however  persisting  in  his  wish  and  the 
wish  being  moreover  backed  with  those  arguments  to  which 
every  grade  of  human  reason  is  accessible,  the  window  waa 
opened.  At  first  the  rush  of  fresh  4ur  was  a  great  relief; 
but  it  was  not  very  long  before  the  raw  snowy  atmosphere 
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whioh  made  its  way  in  was  felt  to  be  more  dangerous,  if  it 
was  more  endurable,  than  the  close  pent-up  one  it  displaced. 
Mr.  Carleton  ordered  the  window  closed  again ;  and  Fleda'a 
glanoe  of  meek  grateful  patience  was  enough  to  pay  any 
reasonable  man  for  his  share  of  the  suffering.  Hw  share 
of  it  was  another  matter.  Perhaps  Mr.  Carleton  thought 
so,  for  he  immediately  bent  himself  to  reward  her  and  to 
avert  the  evil,  and  for  that  purpose  brought  into  play  every 
talent  of  manner  and  conversation  that  could  beguile  the 
time  and  make  her  forget  what  she  was  among.  If  success 
were  his  reward  he  had  it.  He  withdrew  her  attention 
completely  from  all  that  was  aiound  her,  and  without  tasking 
it ;  she  could  not  have  borne  that.  He  did  not  seem  to 
task  himself;  but  without  making  any  exertion  he  held  her 
eye  and  ear  and  guarded  both  from  communication  with 
things  disagreeable.  He  knew  it.  There  was  not  a  change 
in  her  eye  s  happy  interest,  till  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation Fleda  happened  to  mention  Hugh,  and  he  noticed 
the  saddening  of  the  eye  immediately  afterwards. 
.  "  Is  he  ill  ]"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda  faltering  a  little, — "  he  was 
not — y^T'S^ — but  a  few  weeks  ago — ^" 

Her  eye  explained  the  broken  sentences  which  there  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  other  ears  she  dared  not  finish. 

"  Hd  ^ill  be  better  afler  he  has  seen  you,"  said  Mr. 
Carleton  gently. 

"Yes—" 

A  very  sorrowful  and  uncertain  "  yes,"  with  an  "  if"  In 
the  speaker's  mind  which  she  did  not  bring  out. 

"  Can  you  sing  your  old  song  yet, — "  said  Mr.  Carleton 
toflly,— 

" '  Tet  one  thinff  seonres  lu. 
Whatever  beSdor»» 

But  Fleda  burst  into  tears. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  whispered  earnestly, — ^"  for  reminding 
you  of  that, — ^)'ou  did  not  need  it,  and  1  have  only  troubled 
you." 

"  No  sir,  you  have  not,"  said  Fleda, — **  it  did  not  trouble 
me — and  Hugh  knows  it  better  than  I  do.     I  cannot  bear 
anything  to-night,  I  believe—" 
VOL.  n.  80  * 
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''So  you  have  remembered  that,  Mr.  Garletonf '  she  said 
a  minute  ailer. 

^  Do  you  remember  that  ?"  said  he,  putting  her  old  little 
bib]e  into  her  hand. 

Fleda  seized  it,  but  she  could  hardly  bear  the  throng  of 
images  that  started  up  around  it.  The  smooth  worn  covei 
brought  so  back  the  childish  happy  days  when  it  had  been 
her  constant  companion — the  shadows  of  the  Queecby  of  oid, 
and  Cynthia  and  her  grandfather ;  and  the  very  atmosphere 
of  those  times  when  she  had  led  a  light-hearted  strange 
wild  life  all  alone  with  them,  reading  the  Encyclopaedia  and 
hunting  out  the  wood-springs.  She  opened  the  book  and 
slowly  turned  over  the  leaves  where  her  father's  hand  had 
drawn  those^ lines,  of  remark  and  affection,  round  many 
a  passage, — the  very  look  of  them' she  knew;  but  she 
could  not  see  it  now,  for  her  eyes  were  dim  and  tears 
were  dropping  fast  into  her  lap,-r«he  hoped  Mr.  Carletoa 
did  not  see  them,  but  she  could  not  help  it ;  she  could  only 
keep  the  book  out  of  the  way  of  being  blotted.  And  thero 
were  other  and  later  associations  she  had  with  it  too, — how 
dear ! — how  tender ! — how  grateful ! 

Mr.  Carleton  was  quite  silent  for  a  good  while — till  th« 
tears  had  ceased ;  then  he  bent  towards  her  so  as  to  be 
heard  no  further  off 

*^  It  has  been  for  many  years  my  best  friend  and  com- 
panion," he  said  in  a  low  tone. 

Fleda  could  make  no  answer,  even  by  look. 

"  At  first,"  he  went  on  softly,  "  1  had  a  strong  association 
of  you  with  it ;  but  the  time  came  when  I  lost  that  entirely, 
and  itself  quite  swallowed  up  the  thought  of  the  giver." 

A  quick  glance  and  smile  told  how  well  Fleda  undeN 
stood,  how  heartily  she  was  pleased  with  that.  But  sh# 
instantly  looked  away  again. 

"  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  after  a  pause, — "  for  some 
time  past,  I  have  got  the  association  again;  and  I  do 
not  choose  to  have  it  so.  I  have  come  to  the  resolution  to 
put  the  book  back  into  your  hands,  and  not  receive  it  again, 
unless  the  giver  go  with  the  gift." 

Fleda  looked  up,  a  startled  look  of  wonder,  into  his  &oe^ 
but  the  dark  eye  left  no  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  his  words; 
and  in  unbounded  confusion  she  turned  her  own  and  her 
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atteatioD)  osteosibly,  to  the  book  in  hor  hand,  though  si^^l 
and  sense  were  almost  equally  out  of  her  power.  For  a 
few  minutes  poor  Fleda  felt  as  if  all  sensation  had  retreated 
to  her  finger-ends.  She  turned  the  leaves  over  and  over,  as 
if  willing  to  cheat  herself  or  h^r  companion  into  the  belief 
that  she  had  something  to  think  of  there,  while  associations 
and  images  of  the  past  were  gone  with  a  vengeance,  swal* 
lowed  up  in  a  tremendous  reality  of  the  present ;  and  the 
book,  which  a  minute  ago  was  her  father^s  bible,  was  no\r 
— what  was  it  ? — something  of  Mr.  Carleton's  which  sho 
must  give  back  to  him.  But  still  she  held  it  and  looked  at  it 
— conscious  of  no  one  distinct  idea  but  that,  and  a  faint  one 
besides  that  he  might  like  to  be  repossessed  of  his  property 
in  some  reasonable  time — time  like  everything  else  was  in 
a  whirl ;  the  only  steady  thing  in  creation  seemed  to  be 
that  perfectly  still  and  moveless  figure  by  her  side — till  her 
trembling  fingers  admonished  her  they  would  not  be  able 
to  hold  anything  much  longer;  and  gently  and  slowly, 
without  looking,  her  hand  put  the  book  back  towards  Mr. 
Carleton.  That  both  were  detained  together  she  knew  but 
hardly  felt ; — the  thing  was  that  she  had  given  it ! — 

There  was  no  other  answer ;  and  there  was  no  further 
need  that  Mr.  Carleton  should  make  any  efibrts  for  divert- 
ing her  from  the  scene  and  the  circumstances  where  they 
were.  Probably  he  knew  that,  for  he  made  none.  He  was 
perfectly  silent  for  a  long  time,  and  Fleda  was  deaf  to  any 
other  voice  that  could  be  raised,  near  or  &r.  She  could 
not  even  think. 

Mrs.  Renney  was  happily  snoring,  and  most  of  the  other 
people  had  descended  into  their  coat  collars,  or  figuratively 
speaking  had  lowered  their  blinds,  by  tilting  over  their  hats 
in  some  uncomfortable  position  that  signified  sleep;  and 
comparative  quiet  had  blessed  the  place  for  some  time ;  as 
little  noticed  indeed  by  Fleda  as  noise  would  have  been. 
The  sole  thing  that  she  clearly  recognized  in  connection 
with  the  exterior  world  was  that  clasp  in  which  one  of  her 
hands  lay.  She  did  not  know  that  the  car  had  grown  quiet^ 
and  that  only  an  occasional  grunt  of  ill-humour,  or  waking* 
up  colloquy,  testified  that  it  was  the  unwonted  domicile  of 
a  number  of  human  beings  who  were  harbouring  there  in  a 
disturbed  state  of  mind.     But  this  state  of  things  could  nol 
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last  The  time  came  that  had  been  threatened,  when  theii 
last  supply  of  extrinsic  warmth  was  at  an  end.  Despite 
shut  windows,  the  darkening  of  the  stove  was  presently 
followed  by  a  very  sensible  and  fast-increasing  change  of 
temperature ;  and  this  addition  to  their  causes  of  disoom* 
fort  roused  every  one  of  the  company  from  his  temporary 
lethargy.  The  growl  of  dissatisfied  voices  awoke  again, 
more  gruff  than  before;  the  spirit  of  jesting  had  long 
languished  and  now  died  outright,  and  in  its  stead  came 
some  low  and  deep  and  bitter-spoken  curses.  Poor  Mrs. 
Renney  shook  off  her  somnolency  and  shobk  her  shoulders, 
a  little  business  shake,  admonitory  to  herself  to  keep  cool ; 
and  Fleda  came  to  the  consciousness  that  some  very  disa- 
greeable chills  wer^  making  their  way  over  her, 

'*  Are  you  warm  enough  f  said  Mr.  Carleton  suddenly, 
turning  to  her. 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Fleda  hesitating, — "  I  feel  the  cold  a 
little.  Please  don't,  Mr.  Carleton ! — ^  she  added  earnestly 
as  she  saw  him  preparing  to  throw  off  hisdoak,  the  identical 
black  fox  which  Constance  had  described  with  so  mudi  vi- 
vacity ; — "  pray  do  not !  I  am  not  very  cold — ^I  can  bear  a 
little — ^I  am  not  so  tender  as  you  think  me ;  1  do  not  need 
it,  and  you  would  feel  the  want  very  much  after  wearing  it. 
— I  won't  put  it  on." 

But  he  smilingly  bade  her ''  stand  up,"  stooping  down  and 
taking  one  of  her  hands  to  enforce  his  words,  and  giving  her 
at  the  same  time  the  benefit  of  pne  of  those  looks  of  good- 
humoured  wilfulness  to  which  his  mother  always  yielded, 
and  to  which  Fleda  yielded  instantly,  though  with  a  colour 
considerably  heightened  at  the  slight  tou<£  of  peremptori- 
ness  in  his  tone. 

*'  You  are  not  offended  with  me,  Elfie  ?"  he  said  in  another 
manner,  when  she  had  sat  down  again  and  he  was  arranging 
the  heavy  folds  of  the  cloak.- 

Offended ! — ^A  glance  answered. 

"  You  shall  have  everything  your  own  way,**  he  whis- 
pered gently,  as  he  stooped  down  to  bring  the  doak  under 
her  feet, — ^"  except  yourself.^ 

What  good  care  should  be  taken  of  that  exception  was 
said  in  the  dark  eye  at  which  Fleda  hardly  ventured  half  & 
glance.     She  had  much  ado  to  command  herself. 
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She  was  shielded  again  firom  all  the  sights  and  sounds 
within  reach.  She  was  in  a  maze.  The  comfort  of  the  fur 
cloak  was  curiously  mixed  with  the  feeling  of  something 
else,  of  which  that  was  an  emblem, — a  surrounding  of  care 
and  strength  which  would  effectually  be  exerted  for  her 
protection, — somewhat  that  Fleda  had  not  known  for  many 
a  long  day, — the  making  up  of  the  old  want  Fleda  had 
it  in  her  heart  to  cry  like  a  baby.  Such  a  dash  of  sunlight 
had  &llen  at  her  feet  that  she  hardly  dared  look  at  it 
for  fear  of  being  dazzled ;  but  she  could  not  look  anywhere 
that  she  did  not  see  the  reflection. 

In  the  mean  time  the  car-ful  of  people  settled  again  into 
sullen  quietude.  The  cold  was  not  found  propitious  to 
quarrelling.  Those  who  could  subsided  anew  into  lethai^ , 
those  who  could  not  gathered  in  their  outposts  to  make  tiie 
best  defence  they  might  of  the  citadel.  Most  happily  it 
was  not  an  extreme  night ;  cold  enough  to  be  very  disa- 
greeable and  even  (without  a  fur  cloak^  dangerous ;  but  not 
enough  to  put  even  noses  and  ears  in  immediate  jeopardy. 
Mr.  Carleton  had  contrived  to  procure  a  comfortable  wrap- 
per for  Mrs.  Renney  from  a  Yankee  who  for  the  sake  of 
being  **a  warm  man"  as  to  his  pockets  was  willing  to  be 
cold  otherwise  for  a  time.  The  rest  of  the  great  coats  and 
cloaks  which  were  so  alert  and  erect  a  little  while  ago  were 
doubled  up  on  every  side  in  all  sorts  of  despondent  atti- 
tudes. A  dull  quiet  brooded  over  the  assembly  ;  and  Mr. 
Carleton  walked  up  and  down  the  vacant  space.  Once  he 
caught  an  anxious  glance  from  Eleda,  and  came  immediate-, 
ly  to  her  side. 

"  You  need  not  be  troubled  about  me,**  he  said  with  a 
most  genial  smile ; — "  I  am  not  suffering — ^never  was  fur- 
ther from  it  \fi  my  life." 

Fleda  coufd  neither  answer  nor  look. 

"  There  are  not  many  hours  of  the  night  to  wear  out,"  be 
said.     "  Can't  you  follow  your  neighbour's  example  t" 

She  shook  her  head. 

^'This  watching  is  too  hard  for  you.  You  will  have 
another  headache  to-morrow." 

«<  No — perhaps  not,"  she  said  with  a  grateful  look  up* 

"  You  do  not  feel  the  cold  now,  Elfie  I" 
VOL.  n.  ** 
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"  Not  at  all — ^not  in  1;he  least — I  ara  perfectly  oomfortft* 
ble — I  am  doing  very  well — ^" 

He  stood  still,  and  the  changing  lights  and  shades  on 
Reda's  cheek  grew  deeper. 

"  Do  you  know  where  we  are,  Mr.  Carleton  1'* 

"  Somewhere  between  a  town  the  name  of  which  I  have 
forgotten  and  a  place  called  Quarrenton,  I  think ;  and  Quar* 
renton,  they  tell  me,  is  but  a  few  miles  from  Greenfield* 
Our  difficulties  will  vanish,  I  hope,  with  the  darkness." 

He  walked  again,  and  Fleda  mused,  and  wondered  at  her 
self  in  the  black  fox.  She  did  not  venture  another  look, 
though  her  eye  took  in  nothing  very  distinctly  but  the  out- 
lines of  that  figure  passing  up  and  down  through  the  car. 
lie  walked  perseveringly ;  and  weariness  at  last  prevailed 
over  everything  else  with  Fleda ;  she  lost  herself  with  her 
head  leaning  against  the  bit  of  wood  between  the  vrin 
dows. 

The  rousing  of  the  great  coats,. and  the  growing  gray 
light,  roused  her  before  her  uneasy  sleep  had  lasted  an  hour. 
Ine  lamps  were  out,  the  car  was  again  spotted  with  two 
long  rows  of  window-panes,  through  which  the  light  as  yet 
came  "but  dimly.  The  morning  liad  dawned  at  last,  and 
seemed  to  have  brought  with  it  a  fresh  accession  of  cold, 
for  everybody  was  on  the  stir.  Fleda  put  up  her  window 
to  cet  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  see  how  the  day  looked. 

A  change  of  weather  had  come  with  the  dawn.  It  was 
not  fine  yet  The  snowing  had  ceased,  but  the  clouds  hunff 
overhead  still,  though  not  with  the  leaden  uniformity  of 
yesterday ;  they  were  higher  and  broken  into  many  a  soft 
grey  fold,  that  promised  to  roll  away  from  the  sky  by  and 
by.  The  snow  was  deep  on  the  ground ;  every  visible  thing 
lapped  in  a  thick  white  covering;  a  still,  very  grave,  very 
pretty  winter  landscape,  but  somewhat  dreary  in  its  aspect 
to  a  train-ful  of  people  fixed  in  the  midst  of  it  out  of  sight 
of  human  habitation.  Fleda  felt  that,  but  only  in  the  ab- 
stract ;  to  her  it  did  not  seem  dreary ;  she  enjoyed  the  wild 
solitary  beauty  of  the  scene  very  much,  with  many  a  grate> 
ful  thought  of  what  might  have  been.  As  it  was,  she  left 
difficulties  entirely  to  others. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  the  variocs  lu  mates  of  the  stranse 
dormitory  gathered  themselves  up  and  set  out  on  foot  va 


Quarrenion.  By  one  of  them  Mr.  Carleton  sent  an  order 
for  a  sleigh,  which  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  arrived, 
and  transported  him  and  Fleda  and  Mrs.  Kenney,  and  one 
other  ill-bestead  woman,  safely  to  the  little  town  of  Qua^ 
rMifeoo. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

Welcome  the  wax  cap  of  protreritj !    AflKetioa  mtj  «i    iay  waSkt  agiia,  tm4 
till  then,  Sit  thee  down,  Mrrow !— Lotb**  Labovb  Lost. 

IT  had  been  a  wild  night,  and  the  morning  looked  scared. 
Perhaps  it  was  only  the  particular  locality,  for  if  ever  a 
place  shewed  bleak  and  winter-stricken  the  little  town  of 
Quarrenton  was  in  that  condition  that  morning.  The  snow 
overlaid  and  enveloped  everything,  except  where  the  wind 
had  been  at  work;  and  the  wind  and  the  grey  clonds 
seemed  the  only  agencies  abroad.  Nor  a  ray  of  sunlight  to 
relieve  the  uniform  sober  tints,  the  universal  grey  and 
white,  only  varied  where  a  black  house-roof,  partially 
cleared,  or  a  blacker  bare-branched  tree,  gave  it  a  sharp 
interruption.  There  was  not  a  solitary  thing  that  bore  an 
indication  of  comfortable  life,  unless  the  curls  of  smoke  that 
went  up  from  the  chimneys ;  and  Fleda  was  in  no  condition 
to  sttidy  their  physiognomy. 

A  little  square  hotel,  perched  alone  on  a  rising  ground 
looked  the  especial  bleak  and  unpromising  spot  of  the  place 
It  bore  however  the  imposing  title  of  the  Pocahontas ;  and 
there  the  sleigh  set  them  down. 

They  were  ushered  up-stairs  ipto  a  little  parlour  for- 
nished  in  the  usual  style,  with  one  or  two  articles  a  great 
deal  too  showy  for  the  place  and  a  general  deafth  as  to 
the  rest.  A  lumbering  mahogany  sofa,  that  shewed  as 
riuch  wood  and  as  little  promise  as  possible ;  a  marble 
topped  centre-table;  chairs  in  the  minority  and  curtains 
minus ;  and  the  hearth-rug  providently  turned  bottom  up- 
wards. On  the  centre-table  lay  a  pile  of  Penny  Maga^ 
fines,  a  volume  of  selections  of  poetry  from  various 
good  authors,  and  a  sufficient  complement  of  ne^'spapera. 
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Hie  room  was  rather  cold,  but  of  that  the  waiter  gave  a 
reasonable  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  fire  had  not  been 
burning  long. 

Furs  however  might  be  dispensed  with,  or  Fleda  thought 
80 ;  and  taking  off  her  bonnet  she  endeavoured  to  rest  her 
weary  head  against  the  sharp-cut  top  of  the  sofa-back, 
w  hlch  seemed  contrived  expressly  to  punish  and  forbid  all 
attempts  at  ease-seeking.  The  mere  change  of  position 
was  still  comparative  ease.  But  the  black  fox  had  not  done 
duty  yet  Its  ample  folds  were  laid  over  the  sofa,  cushion, 
back,  and  all,  so  as  at  once  to  serve  for  pillow  and  mattress , 
and  Fleda  being  gently  placed  upon  it  laid  her  face  down 
again  upon  the  soft  fur,  which  gave  a  very  kindly  welcome 
not  more  to  the  body  than  to  the  mind.  Fleda  almost 
smiled  as  she  felt  that.  The  furs  were  something  more  than 
a  pillow  for  her  cheek — they  were  the  soft  image  of  some* 
what  for  her  mind  to  rest  on.  But  entirely  exhausted, 
too  much  for  smiles  or  tears,  though  both  were  near,  she 
resigned  herself  as  helplessly  as  an  infant  to  the  feeling  of 
rest ;  and  in  five  minutes  was  in  a  state  of  dreamy  uncon* 
Bciousness. 

Mrs.  Renney  who  had  slept  a  great  part  of  the  night, 
courted  sleep  anew  in  the  rocking-chair,  till  breakfast  should 
be  ready ;  the  other  woman  had  found  quarters  in  the  lowei 
part  of  the  house ;  and  Mr.  Carleton  stood  still  with  folded 
arms  to  read  at  his  leisure  the  fair  face  that  rested  so  con 
fidingly  upon  the  black  fur  of  his  cloak,  looking  so  very 
fair  in  the  contrast.  It  was  the  same  face  he  had  known  in 
time  past, — the  same,  with  only  an  alteration  that  had 
added  new  graces  but  had  taken  away  none  of  the  old.  Not 
one  of  the  soft  outlines  had  grown  hard  under  Time's  dis- 
cipline ;  not  a  curve  had  lost  its  grace  or  its  sweet  mobility ; 
and  yet  the  hand  of  Time  had  been  there;  for  on  brow  and 
lip  and  cheek  and  eyelid,  there  was  that  nameless  grave 
composure  which  said  touchingly  that  hope  had  long  ago 
clasped  hands  with  submission.  And  perhaps,  that  if  hope's 
anchor  had  not  been  well  placed,  ay,  even  where  it  could 
not  be  moved,  the  storms  of  life  might  have  beaten  even 
hope  from  her  ground  and  made  a  clean  sweep  of  desolation 
over  all  she  had  left.  Not  the  storms  of  the  last  few  weeks. 
Mr.  Carleton  saw  and  understood  their  work  in  the  perfectly 
30* 
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colourless  and  thin  cheek.  But  these  other  finer  draws 
characters  had  taken  longer  to  write.  He  did  not  know  the 
instrument,  but  he  read  the  handwriting,  and  came  to  his 
own  resolutions  therefrom. 

Yet  if  not  untroubled  she  had  remained  unspotted  by  the 
world ;  that  was  as  clear  as  the  other.  The  slight  eyebrow 
sat  with  its  wonted  calm  purity  of  outline  just  where  it 
used ;  the  eyelid  fell  as  quietly  ;  the  forehead  above  it  was 
as  unruffled ;  and  if  the  mouth  had  a  subdued  gravity  that 
it, had  taken  years  to  teach,  it  had  neither  lost  any  of  the 
sweetness  nor  any  of  the  simplicity  of  childhood.  It  was 
a  strange  picture  that  Mr.  Carleton  was  looking  at, — strange 
for  its  rareness.  In  this  very  matter  of  simplicity,  that  the 
world  will  never  leave  those  who  belong  to  it.  Half  sitting 
and  half  reclining,  she  had  given  herself  to  rest  with  the 
abandonment  and  self-foi-getfulness  of  a  child ;  her  attitude 
had  the  very  grace  of  a  child's  unconsciousness ;  and  her 
face  shewed  that  even  in  placing  herself  there  she  had  lost 
all  thought  of  any  other  presence  or  any  other  eyes  than  her 
own ;  even  of  what  her  hand  and  cheek  lay  upon,  and  what 
it  betokened.  It  meant  something  to  Mr.  Carleton  too; 
and  if  Fleda  could  have  opened  her  eyes  she  would  have 
seen  in  those  that  were  fixed  upon  her  a  happy  promise  for 
her  future  life.  She  was  beyond  making  any  such  observa- 
tions ;  and  Mrs.  Renney  gave  no  interruption  to  his  till  the 
breakfast  bell  rang. 

Mr.  Carleton  had  desired  the  meal  to  be  served  in  a  pri- 
vate room.  But  he  was  met  with  a  speech  in  which  sudi  a 
confusion  of  ailments  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  be 
of  another  mind,  that  he  had  at  last  given  way.  It  was 
asserted  that  the  ladies  would  have  their  breakfast  a  great 
deal  quicker  and  a  great  deal  hotter  with  the  rest  of  the 
company  ;  and  in  the  same  breath  that  it  would  be  a  very 
great  favour  to  the  house  if  the  gentleman  would  not  put 
them  to  the  inconvenience  of  setting  a  separate  table ;  the 
reasons  of  which  inconvenience  were  set  forth  in  detail,  or 
would  have  been  if  the  gentleman  would  have  heard  them; 
and  desirous  especially  of  haste,  on  Fieda's  account,  Mr. 
Carleton  signified  his  willingness  to  let  the  house  acocmmO' 
date  itself.  Following  the  bell  a  waiter  now  came  tt>  an 
nounce  and  conduct  them  to  their  break&st. 
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Down  the  stairs,  through  sundry  narrow  turning  passagesi 
they  went  to  a  long  low  room  at  one  comer  of  the  house ; 
where  a  table  was  spread  for  a  very  nondescript  company, 
as  it  soon  proved,  many  of  their  last  night's  companions 
having  found  their  way  thither.  The  two  ladies  however, 
were  given  the  chief  posts  at  the  head,  as  near  as  possible 
to  a  fiery  hot  stove,  and  served  with  tea  and  ooflee  from  a 
neighbouring  table  by  a  young  lady  in  long  ringlets  who 
was  there  probably  for  their  express  honour.  But  alas  for 
the  breakfast !  They  might  as  good  have  had  the  comfort 
of  a  private  room,  for  there  was  none  other  to  be  had.  Of 
the  tea  and  coffee  it  might  be  said  as  once  it  was  said  of 
two  bad  roads — "  whichever  one  you  take  you  will  wish 
you  had  taken  the  other ;"  the  beefsteak  was  a  problem  <it 
impracticability ;  and  the  chickens — Fleda  could  not  help 
thinking  that  a  well-to-do  rooster  which  she-saw  (lapping  his 
wings  in  the  yard,  must  in  all  probability  be  at  that  very 
moment  endeavouring  to  account  for  a  sudden  breach  in  his 
social  circle  ;  and  if  the  oysters  had  been  some  very  fine 
ladies  they  could  hardly  have  retained  less  recollection  of 
their  original  circumstances.  It  was  in  vain  to  try  to  eat 
or  to  drink ;  and  Fleda  returned  to  her  sofa  with  even  an 
increased  appetite  for  rest,  the  more  that  her  head  began  to 
take  its  revenge  for  the  trials  to  which  it  had  been  put  the 
past  day  and  night. 

She  had  closed  her  eyes  again  in  her  old  position.  Mrs. 
Renney  was  tying  her  bonnet-strings.  Mr.  Carleton  was 
pacing  up  and  down. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  get  ready,  Miss  Rlnggan  f '  said 
the  former. 

**How  soon  will  the  cars  be  here?^  exclaimed  Fleda 
starting  up. 

"  Presently,''  said  Mr.  Carleton ;  "  but,"  said  he,  coming 
up  to  her  and  taking  her  hands, — *'  I  am  going  to  prescribe 
for  you  again — will  you  let  me  1" 

Fleda's  &ce  gave  small  promise  of  opposition. 

**  You  are  not  fit  to  travel  now.  You  .need  some  hour* 
of  quiet  rest  before  we  go  any  further." 

"  But  when  shall  we  get  home  1"  said  Fleda. 

"  In  good  time — ^not  by  the  railroad — there  is  a  nearer 
way  that  will  taite  us  to  Queechy  without  going  through 
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Greenfielcl.     I  have  ordered  a  room  to  be  made  read/  for 
you — will  you  try  if  it  be  habitable  ?" 

Fleda  submitted  ;  and  indeed  there  was  in  his  manner  a 
sort  of  gentle  determination  to  which  few  women  would 
have  opposed  themselves ;  besides  that  her  head  threatened 
to  make  a  journey  a  miserable  business. 

"  You  are  ill  now,"  said  Mr.  Carleton.  "  Cannot  jcm 
induce  your  companion  to  stay  and  attend  you  V 

"  I  don't  want  her,"  said  Fleda. 

Mr.  Carleton  however  mooted  the  question  himself  with 
Mrs.  Renney,  but  she  represented  to  him,  though  with  much 
deference,  that  the  care  of  her  property  must  oblige  her  to 
go  where  and  when  it  went.  He  rang  and  ordered  the 
housekeeper  to  be  sent. 

Presently  after  a  young  lady  in  ringlets  entered  the 
room,  and  first  taking  a  somewhat  leisurely  survey  of  the 
company,  walked  to  the  window  and  stood  there  looking 
out.  A  dim  recollection  of  her  figure  and  air  made  Fleda 
query  whether  she  were  not  the  person  sent  for ;  but  it  was 
several  minutes  before  it  came  into  Mr.  Carleton's  head  to 
ask  if  she  belonged  to  the  house. 

"  I  do,  sir,"  was  the  dignified  answer. 

"Will  you  shew  this  lady  the  room  prepared  for  her. 
And  take  care  that  she  wants  nothing." 

The  owner  of  the  ringlets  answereid  not,  but  turning  the 
front  view  of  them  full  upon  Fleda  seemed  to  intimate  that 
she  was  ready  to  act  as  her  guide.  She  hinted  however 
that  the  rooms  were  very  airy  in  winter  and  that  Fleda 
would  stand  a  better  chance  of  comfort  where  she  was. 
But  this  Fleda  would.not  listen  to,  and  foUowed  her  adviser 
to  the  half  warmed  and  certainly  very  airy  apartment 
which  had  been  got  ready  for  her.  It  was  probably  more 
owing  to  something  in  her  own  appearance  than  to  Mr. 
Carleton's  word  of  admonition  on  the  subject  that  her 
attendant  was  really  assiduous  and  kind. 

"  Be  you  of  this  country  1"  she  said  abruptly,  after  her 
good  offices  as  Fleda  thought  were  ended,  and  she  had  just 
closed  her  eyes. 

She  opened  them  again  and  said  "  yes." 

"  Well,  that  ain't  in  the  parlour,  is  he  ?" 

''What?"  said  Fleda. 
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**  One  of  our  folks  r 

**  An  American,  you  mean  ? — No.** 

"  I  thou^t  he  waVtr-What  is  he  1*  . 

"He  is  English,"  * 

**  Is  he  your  brother  1" 

"No." 

The  young  lady  gave  her  a  good  look  out  of  her  large 
dark  eyes,  and  remarking  that  "she  thought  they  didn't 
look  much  like,"  left  the  room. 

The  day  was  spent  by  poor  Fleda  between  pain  and 
stupor,  each  of  which  acted  in  some  measure  to  check  the 
other ;  too  much  exhausted  for  nervous  pain  to  reach  the 
height  it  sometimes  did,  while  yet  that  was  sufficient  to  pre* 
vent  stupor  from  sinking  into  sleep.  Beyond  any  power 
of  thought  or  even  fancy,  with  only  a  dreamy  succession  of 
images  flitting  across  her  mind,  the  hours  passed  she  knew 
not  now;  that  they  did  pass  she  knew  from  her  handmaid 
in  the  long  curls  who  was  every  now  and  then  coming  in  to 
look  at  her  and  give  her  fresh  water;  it  needed  no  ice. 
Her  handmaid  told  her  that  the  cars  were  gone  by — that  it 
was  near  noon — then  that  it  was  past  noon.  There  was  no 
help  for  it ;  she  could  only  lie  still  and  wait ;  it  was  long 
past  noon  before  she  was  able  to  move ;  and  she  was  look- 
ing ill  enough  yet  when  she  at  last  opened  the  door  of  the 
parlour  and  slowly  presented  herself. 

Mr.  Carleton  was  there  alone,  Mrs.  Renney  having  long 
since  accompanied  her  baggage.  He  came  forward  instantly 
and  led  Fleda  to  the  sofa,  with  such  gentle  grave  kindness 
that  she  could  hardly  bear  it ;  her  nerves  had  been  in  an 
unsteady  state  all  day.  A  table  was  set  and'partiaUy 
spread  with  evidently  much  more  care  than  the  one  of  the 
morning ;  and  Fleda  sat  looking  at  it  afraid  to  trust  herself 
to  look  anywhere  else.  For  years  she  had  been  taking  care 
of  others ;  and  now  there  was  something  so  strange  in  this 
feeling  of  being  cared  for,  that  her  heart  was  full.  What- 
ever Mr.  Carleton  saw  or  suspected  of  this,  it  did  not 
appear.  On  the  contrary  his  manner  and  his  talk  on  diA 
feient  matters  was  as  cool,  as  quiet,  as  graceful,  as  if 
neither  he  nor  Fleda  had  anything  particular  to  think  of; 
avoiding  even  an  allusion  to  whatever  might  in  the  least 
dbtress  her.  Floda  thought  she  had  a  great  many  reasons 
VOL.  II.  * 
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to  be  grateful  to  him,  but  she  nevei  thanked  him  for  any* 
thing  more  than  at  that  moment  she  thanked  him  for  the 
delicacy  which  so  r^arded  her  delicacy  and  put  her  in  a 
few  minutes  completely  at  her  ease  as  she  could  be. 

The  refreshments  were  presently  brought,  and  Fleda  was 
served  with  them  in  a  way  that  went  as  far  as  possible 
towards  making  them  satisfactory  ;  but  though  a  great  im-' 
provement  upon  the  morning  they  furnished  still  but  the 
substitute  for  a  meal.  There  was  a  little  pause  then  after 
the  horses  were  ordered. 

"1  am  afraid  you  have  wanted  my  former  prescription 
to-day,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  afler  considering  the  little- 
improved  colout  of  Fleda's  fiice. 

"I  have  indeed." 

"Where  is  it r 

Fleda  hesitated,  and  then  in  a  little  confusion  said  she 
supposed  it  was  lying  on  Mrs.  Evelyn's  centre-table. 

"  How  happens  that  1"  said  he  smiling. 

"  Because — I  could  not  help  it,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Fleda 
with  no  little  difficulty ; — "  I  was  foolish — ^I  could  not  bring 
it  away." 

He  understood  and  was  silent. 

"  Are  you  fit  to  bear  a  long  ride  in  the  cold  1"  he  said 
oompassionately  a  few  minutes  after. 

"  Oh  yes ! — It  will  do  me  good." 

"  You  have  had  a  miserable  day,  have  you  not  T 

"  My  head  haa  been  pretty  bad, — "  said  Fleda  a  little 
evasively. 

"Well,  what  would  you  have?"  said  he  lightly;— 
"  doesn't  that  make  a  miserable  day  of  it  ?" 

Fleda  hesitated  and  coloured, — ^and  then  conscious  that 
her  cheeks  were  answering  for  her,  coloured  so  exceedingly 
that  she  was  fain  to  put  both  her  hands  up  to  hide  what 
they  only  served  the  more  plainly  to  shew.  No  advan* 
tage  was  taken.  Mr.  Carleton  said  nothing ;  she  could  not 
see  what  answer  might  be  in  his  face.  It  was  only  by  a 
peculiar  quietness  in  his  tone  whenever  he  spoke  to  her 
afterwards  that  Fleda  knew  she  had  been  thoroughly  under- 
stood.    She  dared  not  lifl  her  eyes. 

They  had  soon  employment  enough  around  her.  A 
sleigh  and  hoYsea  better  than  anything  else  Quarrenton  )sbA 
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home;  the  weather  had  perfectly  Cleared  on,  and  in  full 
brightness  and  fairness  the  sun  was  shining  upon  a  brilliant 
world.  It  was  cold  indeed,  though  the  only  wind  was  that 
made  by  their  progress;  but  Fleda  had  been  again  unre- 
sistingly wrapped  in  the  furs  and  was  for  the  time  beyond 
the  reach  of  that  or  any  other  annoyance.  She  sat  silently 
and  quietly  enjoying;  so  quietly  that  a  stranger  might 
have  questioned  there  being  any  enjoyment  in  the  case.  It 
was  a  very  picturesque  broken  country,  fresh-covered  with 
snow ;  and  at  that  hour,  late  in  the  day,  the  lights  and  shad- 
ows were  a  constantly  varying  charm  to  the  eye.  Clumps 
of  evergreens  stood  out  in  full  disclosure  against  the  white 
ground ;  the  bare  branches  of  neighbouring  trees,  in  all 
their  barrenness,  had  a  wild  prospective  or  retrospective 
beauty  peculiar  to  themselves.  On  the  wavy  white  surface 
of  the  meadow-land,  or  the  steep  hill-sides,  lay  every  varie- 
ty of  shadow  in  blue  and  neutral  tint ;  where  they  lay  not 
the  snow  was  too  brilliant  to  be  borne.  And  afar  off, 
through  a  heaven  bright  and  cold  enough  to  hold  the  cano- 
py over  Winter's  head,  the  ruler  of  the  day  was  gently  pre- 
paring  to  say  good-bye  to  the  world.  Fleda's  eye  seemed 
to  be  new  set  for  all  forms  of  beauty,  and  roved  from  one 
to  the  other,  as  grave  and  bright  as  nature  itself. 

For  a  little  way  Mr.  Carleton  left  her  to  her  musings  and 
was  as  silent  as  she.  But  then  he  gently  drew  her  into  a 
conversation  that  broke  up  the  settled  gravity  of  her  face 
and  obliged  her  to  divide  her  attention  between  nature  and 
him,  and  hi^  part  of  it  he  knew  how  to  manage.  But 
though  eye  and  smile  constantly  answered  him  he  could 
win  neither  to  a  straightforward  bearing. 

They  were  about  a  mile  from  Queechy  when  Fleda  sud- 
denly exclaimed, 

"  O  Mr.  Carletot,  please  6top  the  sleigh ! — " 

The  horses  were  stopped. 

"  It  is  only  Earl  Douglass— our  farmer,"  Fleda  said  in 
ijxplanation, — "  I  want  to  ask  how  they  are  at  home." 

In  answer  to  her  nod  of  recognition  Mr.  Douglass  came 
to  the  side  of  the  vehicle ;  but  till  he  was  there,  dose,  gave 
her  no  other  answer  by  word  or  sign ;  when  there,  broke 
forth  his  accustomed  guttural^ 
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** How  d'ye  do!" 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Douglass,"  said  Heda.  "  How  are . 
they  all  at  home  ?" 

"  Well,  there  ain't  nothin'  new  among  'em,  a?  Fve  heerd 
on,'*  said  Earl,  diligently  though  stealthily  at  the  same 
lime  qualifying  himself  to  make  a  report  or  Mr.  Carleton. 
— "  1  guess  they'll  be  glad  to  see  you.    /  be." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Douglass.     How  is  Hugh?" 

**  He  ain't  nothin'  different  from  what  he's  been  for  a 
spell  back — at  least  I  ain't  heerd  that  he  was. — Maybe  he 
is,  but  if  he  is  I  ha'n't  heerd  speak  of  it,  and  if  he  was,  1 
think  I  should  ha'  heerd  speak  of  it.  He  was  pretty 
bad  a  spell  ago — about  when  you  went  away — ^but  he's 
been  better  sen.  So  they  say.  1  ha'n't  seen  him. — Well 
Flidda,"  he  added  with  somewhat  of  a  sly  gleam  in  his  eye, 
— "  do  you  think  you're  going  to  make  up  your  mind  to 
stay  to  hum  this  time  ?" 

"  1  have  no  immediate  intention  of  running  away,  Mr. 
Douglass,"  said  Fleda,  her  pale  cheeks  turning  rose  as 
she  saw  him  looking  curiously  up  and  down  the  edges 
of  the  black  fox.  His  eye  came  back  to  hers  with  a  good- 
humoured  intelligence  that  she  could  hardly  stand. 

"  It's  time  you  was  back,"  said  he.  "  Your  uncle's  to 
hum,-»-but  he  don't  <Jo  me  much  good,  whatever  he  does  to 
other  folks — ^nor  himself  nother,  as  far  as  the  farm  goes ; 
there's  that  com" — 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Douglass,"  said  Fleda,— "I  shall  be  at 
home  now,  and  I'll  see  about  it." 

"  Fery  good !"  said  Earl  as  he  stepped  back, — "  Queedij 
can't  get  along  without  you,  that's  no  mistake." 

They  drove  on  a  few  minutes  in  silence. 

"Aren't  you  thinking,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Fleda,  "that 
my  countrymen  are  a  strange  mixture  ?" 

'^  I  was  not  thinking  of  them  at  all  at  this  moment.  I 
believe  such  a  notion  has  crossed  my  mind." 

"  It  has  crossed  mine  very  often,''  said  Fleda. 

"  How  do  you  read  themi  what  is  the  basis  of  it  V* 

"  I  tjiink, — the  strong  self-respect  which  springs  from  the 
security  and  importance  that  republican  institutions  give 
every  man.  But,"  she  added  colouring,  "  I  have  seen  ver^ 
little  of  the  world  and  ought  not  to  judge." 
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**  I  have  n<i  doubt  you  are  quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Carleton 
Broiling.  ''  But  don't  you  think  an  equal  d^ree  of  self^ 
respect  may  consist  with  giving  honour  where  honour  ia 
due?" 

"  Yes—"  said  Fleda  a  little  doubtfully,—"  where  religion 
and  not  republicanism  is  the  ^ring  of  it" 

"Humility  and  not  pride,"  said  he.  "Yes — ^you  are 
right" 

"  My  countrymen  do  yield  honour  where  they  think  it  is 
due,"  said  Fleda;  "especially  where  it  is  not  claimed. 
They  must  give  it  to  reality,  not  to  pretension.  And  1 
confess  I  would  rather  see  them  a  little  rude  in  their  inde- 
pendence than  cringing  before  mere  advantages  of  external 
position ; — even  for  my  own  personal  pleasure." 

"  1  agree  with  you,  Elfie, — putting  perhaps  the  last  clause 
out  of  the  question." 

"  Now  that  man,"  said  Fleda,  smiling  at  his  look, — "  I 
suppose  his  address  must  have  struck  you  as  very  strange ; 
and  yet  there  was  no  want  of  respect  under  it  I  am  sure 
he  has  a  true  thorough  respect  and  even  r^ard  for  me,  and 
would  prove  it  on  any  occasion." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that" 

"  But  it  does  not  satisfy  you  1" 

"  Not  quite.  I  confess  I  should  require  more  from  any 
one  under  my  control." 

"  Oh  nobody  is  under  control  here,"  said  Fleda.     "  That 
is,  I  mean,   individual   control.      Unless  so  far  as  self^ 
interest  comes  in.     I  suppose  that  is  all-powerful  here  as . 
elsewhere." 

"And  the  reason  it  gives  less  power  to  individuals  is 
that  the  greater  fjceedom  of  resources  makes  no  man's  in- 
terest depend  so  absolutely  on  one  other  man.  Hiat  is  a 
reason  you  cannot  regret.  No — ^yonr  countrymen  have  the 
best  of  t,  Elfie.  But  do  you  suppose  that  this  is  a  fiiir 
sample  of  the  whole  country  ?" 

"  I  dare  not  say  that,"  said  Fleda.  "  I  am  afraid  there  is 
not  so  much  intelligence  and  cultivation  everywhere.  But 
I  am  sure  there  are  many  parts  of  the  land  that  will  bear  a 
fair  comparison  with  it." 

"  It  is  more  than  I  would  dare  say  for  my  own  land." 

'*  I  should  think — "  Fleda  suddenly  stopped. 
VOL.  II.  ** 
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**  What  ?— •*  said  Mr.  Carleton  gently. 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, — ^I  was  going  to  say  something 
very  presumptuous." 

"  You  cannot,"  he  said  in  the  same  tone. 

"  I  was  going  to  say,"  said  Fleda  blushing,  *'  that  I  should 
think  there  might  be  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  raising  the 
tc  ne  of  mind  and  character  among  the  people, — as  one 
C(  uld  who  had  influence  over  a  large  neighbourhood." 

His  smile  was  very  bright  in  answer. 

'^  I  have  been  trying  that,  Elfie,  for  the  last  eight  years.** 

Fleda's  eye  looked  now  eagerly  in  pleasure  and  in  curi- 
osity for  more.     But  he  was  silent. 

**  1  was  thinking  a  little  while  ago,"  he  said,  '*  of  the  time 
once  before  when  I  rode  here  with  you — when  you  were 
beginning  to  lead  me  to  the  problem  I  have  been  trying  to 
work  out  ever  since. — When  1  left  you  in  Paris  I  went  to 
resolve  with  myself  the  question.  What  I  had  to  do  in  the 
world  ? — Your  little  Bible  was  my  invaluable  help.  I  had 
read  very  little  of  it  when  I  threw  aside  all  other  books; 
and  my  problem  was  soon  solved.  I  saw  that  the  life  haa 
no  honour  nor  value  which  is  not  spent  to  the  glory  of  God. 
I  saw  the  ead  J  was  made  for — the  happiness  I  was  fitted 
for — the  dignity  to  which  even  a  &llen  creature  may  rise, 
through  his  dear  Redeemer  and  surety." 

Flea's  eyes  were  down  now.  Mr.  Carleton  was  silent 
a  moment,  watching  one  or  two  bright  witnesses  that  fell 
from  them. 

"  The  next  conclusion  was  easy, — that  my  work  was  at 
home. — I  have  wanted  my  good  fairy,"  Mr.  Carleton  wen^ 
on  smiling.  "  But  I  hope  she  will  be  contented  to  carry 
the  standard  of  Christianity,  without  that  of  republicanism.^' 

"  But  Christianity  tends  directly  to  republicanism,  Mr. 
Carleton,"  said  Fleda,  trying  to  laugh. 

"1  know  that,"  said  he  smiling,  ''and  I  am  willing  to 
know  it.  But  the  leaven  of  trutii  is  one  thing,  and  the 
powder  train  of  the  innovator  is  another." 

Fleda  sat  thinking  that  she  had  very  little  in  common 
with  the  layers  of  powder  trains.  She  did  not  know  the 
tleigh  was  passing  Deepwater  lake,  till  Mr.  Carleton  said, 

''  I  am  glad,  my  dear  Elfie,  for  your  sake,  that  we  are 
almost  at  the  end  of  your  journey.'' 
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*'  I  should  tliink  you  might  be  gkd  fix  your  own  sake 
Mr.  C^rleton.** 

"  No— my  journey  is  not  ended — ^" 

"Not?" 

"  No— it  will  not  be  ended  till  I  get  back  to  New  York, 
or  rather  till  I  find  myself  here  again — I  shall  make  very 
little  delay  there—" 

"  But  you  will  not  go  any  further  to-night  1"  said  Fledfti 
her  eye  this  time  meeting  his  fully. 

"  Yes — I  must  take  the  first  trsiin  to  New  York.  I  have 
some  reason  to  expect  my  mother  by  this  steamer." 

"  Bm^k  to  New  York  !"  said  Fleda.  "  Then  taking  care 
of  me  has  just  hindered  you  in  your  business." 

But  even  as  she  spoke  she  read  the  truth  ib  his  eye  and 
her  own  fell  in  confusion. 

"  My  business  1"  said  he  smiling ; — "  you  know  it  now, 
Elfie.  I  arrived  at  Mrs.  Evelyn's  just  after  you  had  quitted 
it,  intending  to  ask  you  to  take  the  long  talked  of  drive; 
and  learned  to  my  astonishment  that  you  had  left  the  city, 
and  as  Edith  kindly  informed  me,  under  no  better  guardian- 
ship than  that  in  which  I  found  you.  I  was  just  in  time  to 
reach  the  boat." 

"  And  you  were  in  the  boat  night  before  last  1" 

"Certainly." 

"  I  should  have  felt  a  great  deal  easier  if  I  had  known 
that,"  said  Fleda. 

"  So  should  I,"  said  he,  "  but  you  were  inviaible,  till  I 
discerned  you  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  people  before  me 
\xi  the  car." 

Fleda  was  silent  till  the  sleigh  stopped  and  Mr.  Garleton 
had  handed  her  out. 

"  What's  going  to  be  done  with  this  here  trunk  1"  said 
their  driver,  trying  a  tug  at  one  handle. 

"  I  will  send  somebody  down  to  help  you  with  it,"  said 
Fleda.     "  It  is  too  heavy  for  one  alone." 

*'  Well  I  reckon  it  is,"  said  he.  "  I  guess  you  didn^  know 
f  was  a  cousin,  did  you  1" 

"No,"  said  Fleda. 

"  I  believe  I  be." 

^  Who  are  your 
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''I  am  Piersou  Barnes.  I  live  to  Quarrenton  tut  a 
jear  back.  Squire  Joshua  Springer's  your  uncle,  ain't 
her 

"  Yes,  my  Other's  uncle." 

"  Well  he's  mine  too.    His  sister's  my  mother." 

"  111  send  somebody  to  help  you,  Mr.  Barnes." 

She  took  Mr.  Carleton's  arm  and  walked  half  the  way  tip 
to  the  house  without  daring  to  Jook  at  him. 

"  Another  specimen  of  your  countrymen,"  he  said  smi- 
ling. 

There  was  nothing  but  quiet  amusement  in  the  tone, 
and  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  anything  else  in  his  face. 
Fleda  looked,  and  thanked  him  mentally,  and  drew  breath 
easier.    At  the  house  door  he  made  a  pause. 

"  You  are  coming  in,  Mr.  Carleton  ?'' 

"  Not  now." 

"  It  is  a  long  drive  to  Greenfield,  Mr.  Carleton ; — ^you 
must  not  turn  away  from  a  country  house  till  we  have 
shewn  ourselves  unwortJiy  to  live  in  it  You  will  come  in 
and  let  us  give  you  something  more  substantial  than  those 
Quarrenton  oysters.  Do  not  say  no,"  she  said  earnestly 
as  she  saw  a  refusal  in  his  eye, — '^  I  know  what  you  are 
thinking  of,  but  they  do  not  know  that  you  have  been  told 
anything — it  makes  no  difference." 

She  laid  her  gentle  detaining  hand,  as  irresistible  in 
its  way  as  most  things,  upon  his  arm,  and  he  followed  her 
in. 

Only  Hugh  was  in  the  sitting-room,  and  he  was  in  a 
great  easy-chair  by  the  fire.  It  struck  to  Fleda's  heart; 
but  there  was  no  time  but  for  a  flash  of  thought.  He 
had  turned  his  face  and  saw  her.  Fleda  meant  to  have 
controlled  herself  and  presented  Mr.  Carleton  properly,  but 
Hugh  started  up,  he  saw  nothing  but  herself,  and  one  view 
of  the  ethereal  delicacy  of  his  face  made  Fleda  for  a  moment 
forget  everything  but  him.  They  were  in  each  other's 
arms,  and  then  still  as  death.  Hugh  was  unconscious  that 
A  stranger  was  there,  and  though  Fleda  was  very  consoious 
that  one  was  there  who  was  no  stranger, — there  was  so  much 
in  both  hearts,  so  much  of  sorrow  and  joy,  and  gratitude 
and  tenderness,  on  the  one  part  and  on  the  other,  so  much 
ihat  even  if  they  had  been  alone  lips  could  only  have  said 
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■Ilently, — ^that  for  a  little  while  thej  kissed  each  other  and 
wept  in  a  passionate  attempt  to  speak  what  their  hearts 
were  too  full  of. 

Fleda  at  last  whispered  to  Hugh  that  somebody  else  was 
there  and  turned  to  make  as  well  as  she  might  the  intro 
duction.  But  Mr.  Carleton  did  not  need  it,  and  made  his 
own  with  that  singular  talent  which  in  all  circumstances, 
wherever  he  chose  to  exert  it,  had  absolute  power.  Fleda 
saw  Hugh's  countenance  change,  with  a  kind  of  pleased  sur* 
prise,  and  herself  stood  still  under  the  charm  for  a  minute; 
then  she  recollected  she  might  be  dispensed  with.  She 
took  up  her  little  spaniel  who  was  in  an  agony  of  gratula- 
tion  at  her  feet,  and  went  out  into  the  kitchen. 

"  Well  do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  here  at  last  1"  said 
Barby,  her  grey  eyes  flashing  pleasure  as  she  came  forward 
to  take  the  half  hand  which  owing  to  King's  monopoly  was 
all  Fleda  had  to  give  her.  "  Have  you  come  home  to  stay, 
Fleda  r  ^ 

"I  am  tired  enough  to  be  quiet,"  said  Fleda.  "But 
dear  Barby,  what  have  you  got  in  the  house  ? — I  want  sup- 
per as  quickly  as  it  can  be  had." 

"Well  you  do  look  dreadfiil  bad,"  said  Barby  eying 
her.  "  Why  there  ain't  much  particular,  Fleda ;  nobody's 
had  any  heart  to  eat  lately ;  I  thought  I  might  a'most  as 
well  save  myself  the  fuss  of  getting  victuals.  Hugh  lives 
like  a  bird,  and  Mis'  Rossitur  ain't  much  better,  and  I  think 
all  of  'em  have  been  keeping  their  appetites  till  you  came 
back ;  'cept  Philetus  and  me ;  we  keep  it  up  pretty  well. 
Why  you're  come  home  hungry,  ain't  you  ?" 

"  No,  not  I,"  said  Fleda,  "  but  there's  a  gentleman  here 
that  came  with  me  that  most  have  sometMng  before  he 
goes  away  again.    What  have  you  Barby  1" 

"  Who  is  her  said  Barby. 

"  A  friend  that  took  care  of  me  on  the  way — Pll  tell  you 
about  it, — ^but  in  the  mean  time,  supper,  Barby." 

"  Is  he  a  New  Yorker,  that  one  must  be  curious  for  ?" 

"  As  curious  as  you  like,"  said  Fleda,  "  but  he  is  not  a 
New  Yorker." 

"  Where  is  he  from,  then  1"  said  Basrby,  who  was  busily 
putting  on  the  tea  kettle. 

"England." 
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^  England !"  said  Barby  fiuaog  about  ^  Oh  if  he's  aa 
EDglishman  I  donH  care  for  him,  Fleda.^ 

^  Bat  jou  care  for  me,"  said  Fleda  laughing ;  "  and  for 
my  sake  don't  let  our  hospitality  &il  to  somebody  who  haa 
been  very  kind  to  me,  if  he  is  an  Englishman;  and  he  is  in 
haste  to  be  o£" 

"•  Well  I  don't  know  what  we're  a  going  to  give  him,"  said 
Darby  looking  at  her.  "There  ain't  much  in  the  pantry 
besides  cold  pork  and  beans  that  Philetus  and  me  made 
our  dinner  on — they  wouldn't  have  it  in  there,  and  eat 
nothing  but  some  pickerel  the  doctor  sent  down — and  cold 
fi&h  ain't  good  for  much." 

"  None  of  them  left  uncooked  ?" 

"  Yes,  there*s  a  couple — ^he  sent  a  great  lot — ^I  guess  he 
thought  there  was  more  in  the  &mily — ^but  two  ain't 
enough  to  go  round  ;  they're  little  ones." 

"  No,  but  put  them  down  and  FU  make  an  omelette.  Just 
get  the  things  ready  for  me,  Barby,  will  you,  while  I  run 
up  to  see  aunt  Lucy.     The  hens  have  begun  to  lay  1" 

"  La  yes — Philetus  fetches  in  lots  of  eggs — ^he  loves  'em, 
I  reckon — but  you  ain't  fit  this  minute  to  do  a  thing  but 
rest,  Fleda." 

*^  ril  rest  afterwards.  Just  get  the  things  ready  for  me, 
Barby,  and  an  apron ;  and  the  table — I'll  be  down  in  a 
minute.     And  Barby,  grind  some  coffee,  will  you  ?" 

But  as  she  turned  to  run  up  stairs,  her  uncle  stood  in  her 
way,  and  the  supper  vanished  from  Fleda's  head.  His  anna 
were  open  and  sne  was  silently  clasped  in  them,  with  so 
much  feeling  on  both  sides  that  thought  and  well  nigh 
strength  for  anything  else  on  her  part  was  gone.  His 
smothered  words  of  deep  blessing  overcame  her.  Fleda 
could  do  nothing  but  sob,  in  distress,  till  she  recollected 
Barby.  Putting  her  arms  round  his  neck  then  she  whis- 
pered to  him  that  Mr.  Carleton  was  in  the  bther  room  and 
shortly  explained  how  he  came  to  be  there,  and  begged  her 
uncle  would  go  in  and  see  him  till  supper  should  be  ready. 
Enforcing  this  request  with  a  parting  kiss  on  his  cheek 
she  ran  off  up  staii*s.  Mr.  Rossitur  looked  extremely  mood  j 
and  cloudy  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  went  in  and  joined 
his  guest  Mrs.  Rossitur  and  her  daughter  could  not  be 
Induced  to  shew  themselves. 
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little  Rolf  however  had  no  scruples,  of  any  kind.  H« 
presently  edged  himself  into  the  room  to  see  the  stranger, 
whom  he  no  sooner  saw  than  with  a  joyous  exclamation  he 
bounded  forward  to  claim  an  old  friend. 

"  Why  Mr.  Carleton,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Rossitur  in  sur- 

Erise,  *'  I  was  not  aware  that  this  young  gentleman  had  the 
onour  of  your  acquaintance." 

"But  I  have!"  said  Rolf       . 

^  In  London,  sir,  I  had  that  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

**  I  think  it  was  /  had  the  pleasure,"  said  Rolf,  pounding 
one  hand  upon  Mr.  Carleton's  knee. 

**  Where  is  your  mother  1" 

**  She  wouldn't  come  down,"  said  Rolf, — "  but  I  guess 
•he  will  when  she  knows  who  is  here — " 

And  he  was  darting  away  to  tell  her,  when  Mr.  Carleton 
within  whose  arms  he  stood,  quietly  restrained  him,  and  told 
him  he  was  going  away  presently,  but  would  come  ai^ain 
and  see  his  mother  another  time. 

"Are  you  going  back  to  England,  sirl" 

"By  and  by." 

"  But  you  will  come  here  again  first  ^" 

"Yes— if  Mr.  Rossitur  will  let  me." 

"  Mr.  Carleton  knows  he  commands  his  own  welcome,** 
said  that  gentleman  somewhat  stately.  "  Go  and  tell  your 
aunt  Fleda  that  tea  is  ready,  Rolf" 

"  She  knows,"  said  Rolf.  "  She  was  making  an  omelette 
— ^I  guess  it  was  for  this  gentleman  I" 

Whose  name  he  was  not  clear  of  yet.  Mr.  Rossitur 
looked  vexed,  but  Hugh  laughed  and  asked  if  his  aunt  gave 
him  leave  to  tell  that;  Rolf  entered  forthwith  into  discus- 
sion on  this  subject,  while  Mr.  Carleton  who  had  not  seemed 
to  hear  it  engaged  Mr.  Rossitur  busily  in  another ;  till  the 
omelette  and  fleda  came  in.  Rolfs  mind  however  was  ill 
at  ease. 

"  Aunt  Fleda,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  she  had  fairly  taken 
her  place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  "  would  you  mind  mj 
telling  that  you  made  the  omelette  for  this  gentleman  ?" 

Fleda  cast  a  confused  glance  first  at  the  person  in  ques- 
tion and  then  round  the  table,  but  Mr.  Carleton  without 
looking  at  her  answered  instantly, 

"Don't  you  understand,  Rolf,  that  the  same  kindness 
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which  will  do  a  &vour  for  a  friend  will  keep  him  m  igno- 
rance of  it?" 

Rolf  pondered  a  moment  and  then  burst  forth, 

"  Why  sir,  wouldn't  you  like  it  as  well  for  knowing  she 
made  it  ?" 

It  was  hardly  in  human  gravity  to  stand  this.  Fleda 
herself  laughed,  but  Mr.  Carleton  as  unmoved  as  possible 
answered  him,  "  Certainly  not !" — and  Rolf  was  nonplussed. 

The  supper  was  over.  Hugh  had  left  the  room,  and 
Mr.  Rossitur  had  before  that  gone  out  to  give  direction* 
about  Mr.  Carleton's  horses.    He  and  Fleda  were  left  alone. 

"I  have  something  against  you,  fairy,"  said  he  lightly, 
taking  her  hand  and  putting  it  to  his  lips.  *'  You  shall  not 
again  do  me  such  honour  as  you  have  done  me  to-day. — I 
did  not  deserve  it,  Elfie." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  half  reproachfully.  Fleda 
stood  a  moment  motionless,  and  then  by  some  curious 
revulsion  of  feeling  put  both  her  hands  to  her  face  and  burst 
into  tears. 

She  stru^led  against  them,  and  spoke  almost  inune- 
diately, 

"  You  will  think  me  very  foolish,  Mr.  Carleton, — ^I  am 
ashamed  of  myself — ^but  I  have  lived  here  so  long  in  this 
way, — ^my  spirits  have  grown  so  quieted  by  different  things, 
— that  it  seems  sometimes  as  if  I  could  not  bear  anything. — 
I  am  afraid — ^ 

"  Of  what,  my  dear  Elfie  T 

But  she  did  not  answer,  and  her  tears  came  again. 

"  You  are  weary  and  spent,"  he  swd  gently,  repossessing 
himself  of  one  of  her  hands.  "  I  will  ask  you  another  time 
what  you  are  afraid  of,  and  rebuke  all  your  fears." 

"  I  deserv6  nothing  but  rebuke  now,"  said  Fleda. 

But  her  hand  knew,  by  the  gentle  and  quiet  clasp  Ic 
which  it  lay,  that  there  was  no  disposition  to  give  it. 

"  Do  not  speak  to  me  for  a  minute,"  she  said  hastily  as 
she  heard  some  one  coming. 

She  went  to  the  window  and  stood  there  looking  out  till 
Mr.  Carleton  came  to  bid  her  good-bye. 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  say  to  Mrs.  Evelyn,"  he  srid 
in  a  low  tone,  "  that  you  left  a  piece  of  your  property  in 
her  house  and  have  commissioned  me  to  bring  it  you  ^" 
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-  *  said  Fleda,  hesitating  and  looking  a  little  eon* 
fused, — "  but — ^will  you  let  me  write  a  note  instead,  Mr. 
Carleton  1" 

'*  Certainly ! — but  what  are  you  thinking  oi^  Elfie  %  what 
grave  doubt  is  lying  under  your  brow  1" 

All  Heda's  shadows  rolled  away  before  that  dear  bright 
eye. 

"  I  have  found  by  experience,"  she  said,  smiling  a  little 
but  looking  down, — ^''Uiat  whenever  I  tell  my  secret 
thoughts  to  anybody  I  have  some  reason  afterwards  to  be 
sorry  for  it." 

"You  shall  make  me  an  exception  to  your  rule  however, 
Elfie." 

Fleda  looked  up,  one  of  her  looks  half  questioning  half 
fearing,  and  then  answered,  a  little  hesitating, 

"  I  was  afraid,  sir,  that  if  you  went  to  Mrs.  Evelyn's  on 
that  errand — ^I  was  afraid  you  would  shew  them  you  were 
displeased." 

"  And  what  then  1"  said  he  quietly. 

"  Only — that  I  wanted  to  spare  them  what  always  gives 
me  a  cold  chill." 

**  Gives  you  !"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"No  sir— only  by  sympathy — I  thought  my  ageccy 
would  be  the  gentlest." 

"  I  see  I  was  right,"  she  said,  looking  up  as  he  did  not 
answer, — "  but  they  don't  deserve  it, — not  half  so  much  as 
you  think.  They  talk — ^they  don't  know  what  1  am  sure 
they  never  meant  half  they  said — never  meant  to  annoy  me 
with  it,  I  mean, — ^and  I  am  sure  they  have  a  true  love  for 
me  ;  they  have  shewn  it  in  a  great  many  ways.  Constanoe 
especially  never  shewed  me  anything  else.  They  have  been 
very  kind  to  me ;  and  as  to  letting  me  come  away  as  they 
did,  I  suppose  they  thought  I  was  m  a  greater  hurry  to  get 
home  than  I  really  was — and  they  would  very  likely  not 
have  minded  travelling  so  themselves ;  I  am  so  different 
from  them  that  they  might  in  many  things  judge  me  by 
themselves  and  yet  judge  &r  wrong." 

Fleda  was  going  on,  but  she  suddenly  became  aware 
that  the  eye  to  which  she  was  speaking  had  ceased  to 
look  at  the  Evelyns,  even  m  imagination,  and  she  stopped 
short 
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"  Will  yoa  trust  me,  after  this;  to  see  Mw,  Brelyn  witii 
out  the  note  1"  said  he  smiling. 

But  Fleda  gave  him  her  hand  very  demurely  without 
mbing  her  eyes  again,  and  he  went. 

Bar  by  who  had  come  in  to  dear  away  the  table  took  her 
stand  at  the  window  to  watch  Mr.  Carleton  drive  off  Fleda 
had  retreated  to  the  fire.  Barby  looked  in  silence  till  t^ 
sleigh  was  out  of  sight 

*'  Is  he  going  bade  to  England  now  ?"  she  said  coming 
hack  to  tl^  table. 

"No." 

Barby  gathered  a  pile  of  plates  together  and  then  en- 
quired, 

"  Is  he  going  to  settle  in  America  V* 

"  Why  no,  Barby !   What  makes  you  ask  such  a  thing  V 

"  I  thought  he  looked  as  if  he  had  dressed  himself  for  % 
cold  climate,"  said  Barby  dryly. 

Fleda  sat  down  by  Hugh's  easy-diair  and  laid  her  head 
on  his  breast. 

"  I  like  your  Mr.  Carleton  very  mudi,"  Hugh  whimpered 
after  awhile. 

"Do  youl"  said  Fleda,. a  little  wondering  at  Hugh's 
choice  of  that  particular  pronominal  adjective. 

"  Very  much  indeed.     But  he  has  changed,  Fleda  1" 

**  Yes — ^in  some  things — some  great  things." 

"  He  says  ha  is  coming  again,"  said  Hugh« 

Fleda's  heart  beat.     She  was  silent. 

"I  am  very  glad,"  repeated  Hugh,  "I  like  him  very 
'much.     But  you  won't  leave  me,  Fleda, — ^will  you  ?" 

"  Leave  you  1"  said  Fleda  looking  at  him. 

"  Yes,"  said  Hugh  smiling,  and  drawing  her  head  dowc 
again ; — "  I  always  thought  what  he  came  over  here  fi>f» 
But  you  will  stay  with  me  while  I  want  you,  Fleda  1" 

"  While  you  want  me !"  said  Fleda  again. 

"  Yes.— It  won't  be  lone." 

"  What  won't  be  long  T 

"  I,"  said  Hugh  quietly.  "  Not  long.  I  am  very  glad 
I  shall  not  leave  you  alone,  dear  Fleda — very  glad!—- 
promise  me  you  will  not  leave  me  any  more." 

"  Don't  talk  so,  dear  Hugh !" 

"  But  it  is  true,  Fleda,"  said  Hugh  gently.    "  I  know  ik 
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I  sha'n't  be  here  but  a  little  whUe.  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
eome  home,  dear  Fleda ! — ^You  will  not  let  anybcdj  take 
jon  away  till  I  am  gone  first?" 

Fleda  drew  her  arm  close  around  Hugh's  neck  and  was 
still, — still  even  to  his  ear, — ^for  a  good  while.  A  hard 
battle  must  be  fought,  and  she  must  not  be  weak,  for  hia 
sake  and  for  everybody's  sake.  Others  of  the  family  had 
come  or  were  coming  into  the  room.  Hugh  waited  till  a 
short  breath,  but  freer  drawn,  told  him  he  might  speak. 

"  Fleda^-"  he  whispered. 

"What?" 

'^  I  am  very  hi^py. — ^I  only  want  your  promise  about 
that.** 

"I  can't  talk  to  you,  Hugh," 

**  No,  but  promise  me." 

'^Whatr 

*'  That  you  will  not  let  anybody  take  you  away  wlule  I 
want  you." 

**  I  am  sure  he  would  not  ask  it,"  said  Fleda,  hiding  bar 
clweks  and  eyes  at  once  in  his  breast 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


Dt  yon  tblnk  I  alnli  not  love  %  sad  Pamela  aa  weU  ai  aJoyMT 


Tl/pi.  CARLETON  came  back  without  his  mother ;  she  had 
JJlL  chosen  to  put  off  her  voyage  till  spring.  He  took  up 
his  quarters  at  Montepoole,  which,  &r  though  it  was,  was 
yet  the  nearest  point  where  his  notions  of  ease  oould  have 
freedom  enough. 

One  would  have  thought  that  saw  him, — those  most 
nearly  concerned  almost  did  think, — that  in  his  daily  com- 
ing to  Queechy  Mr.  Carleton  sought  everybody's  pleasure 
rather  than  his  own.  He  was  Fleda's  most  gentle  and 
kind  assbtant  in  taking  care  of  Hugh,  soon  dearly  valued 
by  the  sick  one,  who  watched  for  and  welcomed  his  coming 
as  a  bright  spot  in  the  day  ;  and  loved  particularly  to  have 
Mr.  Carleton's  hand  do  anything  for  him.  Rather  than 
almost  any  other.  His  mother's  was  too  feeling ;  Fleda^a 
Hugh  often  feared  was  weary ;  and  his  father's,  though  gen- 
tie  to  him  as  to  an  infant,  yet  lacked  the  mind's  training. 
And  though  Marion  was  his  sister  in  blood,  Guy  was  his 
brother  in  better  bonds.  The  deep  blue  eye  that  little 
Fleda  had  admired  Hugh  learned  to  love  and  rest  on  singu- 
larlv. 

To  the  rest  of  the  &mily  Mr.  Carleton's  influence  was 
more  soothing  and  cheering  than  any  cause  beside.  To  all 
but  the  head  of  it.  Even  Mrs.  Rossitur,  after  she  had  oaoe 
made  up  her  mind  to  see  him,  could  not  bear  to  be  absent 
when  he  was  in  the  house.  The  dreaded  contrast  with  old 
times  gave  no  pain,  either  to  her  or  Marion.  Mr.  Garleton 
forgot  so  completely  Uiat  there  was  any  difference  that  they 
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^er«  charmed  into  forgetting  it  too.  But  Mr.  Rosdtar't 
pride  lay  deeper,  or  had  been  less  humbled  by  sorrow ;  the 
recollections  that  his  fomily  let  slip  never  failed  to  fall 
him  when  Mr.  Carleton  was  present ;  and  if  now  and  then 
for  a  moment  these  were  banished  by  his  guest's  graces 
of  mind  and  manner,  the  next  breath  was  a  sigh  for  the 
circles  and  the  pleasures  they  served  to  recall,  now  seeming 
for  ever  lost  to  him.  Mr.  Carleton  perceived  that  his  com- 
pany gave  pain  and  not  pleasure  to  his  host  and  for  that 
reason  was  the  less  in  the  house,  and  made  his  visits  to 
Hugh  at  times  when  Mr.  Rossitur  was  not  in  the  way. 
Fleda  he  took  out  of  the  house  and  away  with  him,  for  her 
good  and*  his  own. 

To  Fleda  the  old  childish  feeling  came  back,  that  she  was 
in  somebody's  hands  who  had  a  marvellous  happy  way  of 
managing  things  about  her,  and  even  of  managing  herself. 
A  kind  of  genial  atmosphere,  that  was  always  doing  her 
good,  yet  so  quietly  and  so  skilfully  that  she  could  only 
now  and  then  get  a  chance  even  to  look  her  thanks. 
Quietly  and  efficiently  he  was  exerting  himself  to  raise 
the  tone  of  her  mind,  to  brighten  her  spirits,  to  reach 
those  sober  lines  that  years  of  patience  had  drawn  round 
her  eye  and  mouth,  and  charm  them  away.  So  gently, 
so  indirectly,  by  efforts  sp  wisely  and  gracefully  aimed, 
he  set  about  it,  that  Fleda  did  not  know  what  he  was 
doing ;  but  he  knew.  He  knew,  when  he  saw  her  brow 
unbend  and  her  eve  catch  its  old  light  sparkle,  that  hit 
conversation  and  the  thoughts  and  interests  with  which  he 
was  rousing  her  mind  or  &ncy,  were  working  and  would 
work  all  he  pleased.  And  though  the  next  day  he  might 
find  the  old  look  of  patient  gravity  again,  he  hardly 
wished  it  not  there,  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  it  away. 
Hugh's  anxious  question  to  Fleda  had  been  very  uncalled 
for,  and  Fleda's  assurance  was  well  grounded ;  that  subjeci 
was  never  touched  upon. 

Fleda's  manner  with  Mr.  Carleton  was  peculiar  and 
characteristic.  In  the  hou^e,  before  others,  she  was  as  de- 
mure and  reserved  as  though  he  had  been  a  stranger;  she 
never  placed  herself  near  him,  nor  entered  into  conversation 
with  him,  unless  when  he  obliged  her ;  but  when  they  were 
alone  there  was  a  frank  confidence  and  mmplic'ty  in  het 
VOL.  II.  *^* 
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manner  tbat  most  happily  answered  the  high-bred  delicacy 
that  had  called  it  out. 

One  afternoon  of  a  pleasant  day  in  March  Fleda  and 
Hugh  were  sitting  alone  t(^ther  in  the  sick  room.  Hugh 
was  weaker  than  usual,  but  not  confined  to  his  bed ;  he  was 
in  his  great  easy-chair  which  had  been  moved  up-stairs  for 
him  again.     Fleda  had  been  repeating  hymns. 

"  Yoa  are  tired,"  Hugh  said. 

*«No— " 

^*  There's  something  about  you  that  isn't  strong,"  said 
Hugh  fondly.  "  I  wonder  where  is  Mr.  Carleton  to-day.  It 
is  very  pleasant,  isn't  it  1" 

"  Very  pleasant,  and  warm ;  it  is  like  April ;  the  snow  all 
went  off  yesterday,  and  the  ground  is  dry  except  in  spots." 

"  I  wish  he  would  come  and  give  you  a  good  walk.  I 
have  noticed  how  you  always  come  back  looking  so  much 
brighter  after  one  of  your  walks  or  rides  with  him." 

^  What  makes  you  think  so,  dear  Hugh?"  said  Fleda  a 
little  troubled. 

**  Only  my  eyes,"  said  Hugh  smiling.  **  It  does  me  as 
much  good  as  you,  Fleda." 

**  I  never  want  to  co  and  leave  you,  Hugh." 

**1  am  very  glad  there  is  somebody  to  take  you.  I  wish 
he  would  come.     You  want  it  this  minute." 

'^  I  don^t  think  I  shall  let  him  take  me  if  he  comes." 

"  Whither  t  and  whom  ?"  said  another  voice. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  were  there,  sir,"  said  Fleda  suddenly 
rising. 

"  f  am  but  just  here — ^Rolf  admitted  me  as  he  passed  out.** 

Coming  in  between  them  and  still  holding  the  hand  of  one 
Mr.  Carleton  bent  down  towards  the  other. 

"  How  is  Hugh  to-day  ?" 

It  was  pleasant  to  see,  that  meeting  of  eyes, — the  grave 
kindliness  on  the  one  side,  the  confident  affection  on  the 
other.  But  the  wasted  features  said  as  plainly  as  the  tone 
of  Hugh's  gentle  reply,  that  he  was  passing  away, — fiist 

"What  shall  I  do  for  your 

^  Take  Fleda  out  and  give  her  a  good  walk.  She  wants 
It*' 

**  I  will,  presently.  You  are  weary — what  shall  I  do  t6 
test  you  r* 


^'  Nothing — ^^  said  Hugh,  closing  his  eyes  with  a  very 
pladd  look ; — ^  unless  you  will  put  me  in  raind  of  som^ 
thing  about  heaven,  Mr.  Carleton.'' 

^' Shall  I  read  to  you? — Baxter, — or  something  elseP* 

"  No — just  give  me  something  to  think  of  while  you're 
gone,:— as  you  have  done  before,  Mr.  Carleton." 

'*  I  will  give  you  two  or  three  oi  the  Bible  bits  on  that 
subject ;  they  are  but  hints  and  indications  you  know — 
rather  rays  of  light  that  stream  out  from  the  place  than  any 
description  of  it ;  but  you  have  only  to  follow  one  of  these 
indications  and  see  whither  it  will  lead  you.  The  fir!>t  I^ 
recollect  is  that  one  spoken  to  Abraham,  *  Fear  not — I  am 
thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward.' " 

"  Don't  CO  any  further,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Hugh  with  a 
umile.     "  1  leda—do  you  remember  1" 

They  sat  all  silent,  quite  silent,  all  three,  for  nobody  knew 
how  long. 

^'  You  were  going  to  walk,''  said  Hugh  without  looking 
at  them. 

Fleda  however  did  not  move  till  a  word  or  two  from  Mr. 
Garleton  hod  backed  Hugh's  request ;  then  she  went. 

"Is  she  gonel"  said  Hugh.     "Mr.  Garleton,  will  you' 
hand  me  that  little  desk." 

It  was  his  own.  Mr.  Garleton  brought  it.  Hugh  opened 
it  and  took  out  a  folded  paper  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Garle- 
ton, saying  that  he  thought  he  ought  to  have  it. 

"  Do  you  know  the  handwriting,  sir  t" 

"  No." 

"  Ah  she  has  scratched  it  so.    It  is  Fleda's." 

Hugh  shut  his  eyes  again  and  Mr.  Garleton  seeing  that 
be  had  settled  himself  to  sleep  went  to  the  window  with 
tlie  paper.  It  hardly  told  him  anything  he  did  not  know 
before,  though  set  in  a  fresh  light. 

"  Cold  blew  the  eaAt  wind 
And  thick  fell  the  rain, 
I  looked  for  the  tops 
Of  themoantaios  in  vain; 
Twiliflrht  was  gathering 
And  dark  grew  the  west, 
And  the  woodflro's  eraoklinf 
Toned  well  with  the  nsU 
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*<S|>eak  fire  and  tell  me— 
Thy  fliokering  flame 
Ft  J  on  mo  in  yean  past- 
Bay,  am  I  the  same  r 
HftB  my  Ihoe  the  same  biightaMT 
In  those  days  it  wore  t — 
My  foot  the  same  lightneaa 
Ab  it  oroaseii  the  floor! 

^Meth'mks  there  are  ohang«»^ 
1  am  weary  to-niffht, — 
I  once  was  as  tirdess 
As  the  bird  on  her  flight ; 
My  bark  in  foU  measnre 
Threw  foam  from  the  prow  ;— 
Not  even  for  pleasure 
Woald  I  care  to  move  now. 

**'Ti8  not  the  foot  only 
That  lieth  thus  still,— 
I  am  weary  in  spirit, 
1  am  listless  in  will. 
My  eye  vainly  peereth 
Through  the  darkness,  to  find 
Some  object  that  oheereth— 
Some  light  for  the  mind. 

**  What  shadows  come  o*er  m<y<— 
What  things  of  the  past,— 
Bright  things  of  my  ohlldhood 
That  fled  all  too  fast: 
The  scenes  where  liAit  roaming 
My  foot  wandered  free. 
Come  back  through  the  gloamlB*— 
Come  all  back  to  me. 

**•  The  cool  autumn  evening, 
The  fair  summer  mom, — 
The  dress  and  the  aspcKst 
Some  dear  ones  have  worn,— > 
The  sunshiny  places — 
The  shady  hUl-eide — 
The  words  and  the  fiuna 
That  might  not  abide*— 

«*Dieoutlitaeflre— 
Ay.  blacken  and  pine  1-* 
So  nave  paled  many  lights 
That  were  brighter  than  thine. 
I  can  quicken  thy  embers 
Again  with  a  breath. 
But  the  others  lie  cold 
In  the  ashes  of  death." 

Mi.  Carleton  had  read  near  through  the  paper  befbrp 
Fleda  came  in. 
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**  I  have  kept  you  a  long  time  Mr.  Carleton,''  she  saiij 
coining  up  to  the  window;  ^I  found  aunt  Lucy  wanted 
me.'*  "^ 

But  she  saw  with  a  little  surprise  the  deepening  eyn 
which  met  her,  and  which  shewed,  she  knew,  the  working 
of  strong  feeling.  Her  own  eye  went  to  the  paper  in  seanm 
of  explanation. 

"What  have  you  there? — Oh,  Mr.  Carleton,"  she  said 
putting  her  hand  over  it, — "  please  to  give  it  to  mel" 

Fleda's  feoe  was  very  much  in  earnest.  He  took  the 
hand  but  did  not  give  her  the  paper,  and  looked  his  re> 
fusal. 

"  I  am  ashamed  you  should  see  that ! — ^Who  gave  it  tti 
you  r 

"  You  shall  wreak  your  displeasure  on  no  one  but  me,*" 
he  said  smiling. 

"But  have  you  read  itT 

"Yes." 

"  I  am  very  sorry !" 

"  I  am  very  glad,  my  dear  Elfie." 

"  You  will  think — ^you  will  think  what  wasn't  true, — i' 
was  just  a  mood  I  used  to  get  into  once  in  a  while— I  used 
to  be  angry  with  myself  lor  it,  buti  could  not  help  it— ont 
of  those  listless  fits  would  take  me  now  and  then — ^" 

"  I  understand  it,  Elfie." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  you  should  know  I  ever  felt  or  wrote 

§0.** 

"Whyr 

"  It  was  very  foolish  and  wrong — ^ 

"Is  that  a  reason  for  my  not  knowing  itl" 

"No — ^not  a  good  one — ^But  you-  have  read  it  now,— 
won't  you  let  me  have  it  ?" 

"No— I  shall  ask  for  all  the  rest  of  the  portfolio,  Elfie," 
he  said  as  he  put  it  in  a  place  of  security. 

"  Pray  do  not !"  said  Fleda  most  unaffectedly. 

"Whyr 

"'Because  I  remember  Mrs.  Garleton  says  you  always 
have  what  you  ask  for." 

"  Give  me  permission  to  put  on  your  bonnet,  then,"  said 
be  laughingly,  taking  it  from  her  hand. 

The  air  was  very  sweet,  the  footing  pleasant.  TTie  first 
31  ♦ 
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few  steps  of  the  walk  were  made  by  Fleda  in  silence,  with 
eager  breath  and  a  foot  that  grew  lighter  as  it  trod. 

**  1  don't  think  it  was  a  right  mood  of  mind  I  had  when  I 
wrote  that,**  she  said.  **lt  was  morbid.  But  I  couldn't 
help  it. — ^Yet  if  one  could  keep  possession  of  those  words 
you  quoted  just  now,  I  suppose  one  never  would  have  mor- 
bid  feelings,  Mr.  Carleton  1" 

**  Perhaps  not ;  but  human  nature  has  a  weak  hold  of 
anything,  and  many  things  may  make  it  weaker." 

*'  Mine  is  weak,"  said  Fleda.  '*  But  it  is  possible  to  keep 
firm  hold  of  those  words,  Mr.  Carleton  1" 

"Yes — by  strength  that  is  not  human  nature's — ^And 
after  all  the  firm  hold  is  rather  that  in  which  we  are  held, 
or  ours  would  soon  fail.  The  very  hand  that  makes  the 
promise  its  own  must  be  nerved  to  grasp  it.  And  so  it  is 
best,  for  it  keeps  us  looking  off  always  to  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  our  feith." 

"  I  love  those  words,"  said  Fleda.  "  But  Mr.  Carleton, 
how  shall  one  be  sure  that  one  has  a  right  to  those  other 
words — those  I  mean  that  you  told  to  Hugh  ?  One  cannot 
take  the  comfort  of  them  unless  one  is  ture,^^ 

Her  voice  trembled. 
.    "  My  dear  El  fie,  the  promises  have  many  of  them  their 
double — stamped  with  the  very  same  signet — and  if  that 
healed  counterpart  is  your  own,  it  is  the  sure  earnest  and 
title  to  the  whole  value  of  the  promise," 

"  Well — in  this  case  ?"  said  Fleda  eagerly. 

"  In  this  case, — God  says,  '  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy  ex- 
ceeding  great  reward.'  Now  see  if  your  own  heart  can 
give  the  countersign, — ^Tkou  art  my  portion,  0  LordP  " 

Fleda's  head  sank  instantly  and  almost  lay  upon  his  arm. 

"  If  you  have  the  on^,  my  dear  Elfie,  the  other  is  yours— 
it  is  the  note  of  hand  of  the  maker  of  the  promise — sure  to 
be  honoured.  And  if  you  want  proof  here  it  is, — and  a 
threefold  cord  is  not  soon  broken. — '  Because  he  hath  set 
his  love  upon  me,  therefore  will  I  deliver  him :  1  will  set 
him  on  high,  because  he  hath  known  my  name.  He  shall 
call  upon  me,  and  I  will  answer  him ;  I  will  be  with  him  in 
trouble ;  I  will  deliver  him,  and  honour  him.  With  long 
life  will  I  satisfy  him,  and  shew  him  my  salvation.' " 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  length.     Fleda  had  lifted  up 


her  heftd,  but  walked  along  very  quietly,  not  seeming  tc 
eare  to  speak. 

"  Have  you  the  countersign,  Elfie  f 

Fleda  flashed  a  look  at  him,  and  only  testrained  herself 
from  weeping  again. 

"Yes, — But  so  I  had  then,  Mr.  Carleton — only  some- 
times I  got  those  fits  of  feeling — I  forgot  it,  I  suppose." 

"  When  were  these  verses  written  r 

*^  Last  fall ; — uncle  Rolf  was  away,  and  aunt  Lucy  un- 
happy,— and  I  believe  I  was  tired — I  suppose  it  was  that.^ 

For  a  matter  of  several  rods  each  was  busy  with  his 
own  musings.     But  Mr.  Carleton  bethought  himself. 

"  Where  are  you,  Elfie  r 

"Where  amir 

♦*  Yes— Not  at  Queechy  f 

**  No  indeed,"  said  Fleda  laughing.    "  Far  enough  away." 

"Where?" 

"  At  Paris — at  the  March6  des  Innocens." 

"  How  did  you  get  to  Paris  1" 

"  I  don't  know — by  a  bridge  of  associations,  I  suppose, 
resting  one  end  on  last  year,  and  the  other  on  the  time  when 
I  was  eleven  years  old." 

"  Very  intelligible,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  smiling. 

"Do  you  remember  that  morning,  Mr.  Carleton? — 
when  you  took  Hugh  and  me  to  the  Marche  des  Innocens  ?", 

"Perfectly." 

"  I  have  thanked  you  a  great  many  times  since  for  getting 
ap  so  early  that  morning. 

"  I  think  I  was  well  paid  at  the  time.  I  remember  I 
thought  I  had  seen  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  I  had  ever 
•een  in  Paris." 

"  So  I  thought !"  said  Fleda.  "  It  has  been  a  pleasant 
picture  in  my  imagination  ever  since." 

There  was  a  curious  curl  in  the  corners  of  Mr.  Carleton's 
mouth  which  made  Fleda  look  an  enquiry — a  look  so  inno* 
oently  wistful  that  his  gravity  gave  way. 

"  My  dear  Elfie  !"  said  he,  "  you  are  the  very  child  you 
were  then." 

"  Am  I  ?"  said  Fleda.  "  I  dare  say  I  am,  for  I  feel  so. 
I  have  the  very  same  feeling  I  used  to  have  then,  that  I  am 
a  child,  and  you  taking  the  care  of  me  into  your  own  handa^ 
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"  One  half  of  that  is  true,  and  the  other  half  nearly  so.** 

'^  How  good  you  always  were  to  me !"  Fleda  said  with 
a  sigh. 

^'  Not  necessary  to  balance  the  debtor  and  creditor  items 
on  both  sides,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  "  as  the  account  bids 
fair  to  run  a  good  while." 

A  silence  again,  during  which  Fleda  is  dearly  not  enjoy* 
ing  the  landscape  nor  the  fine  weather. 

"  Elfie, — what  are  you  meditating?" 

She  came  back  from  her  meditations  with  a  very  frank 
look. 

"  I  was  thinking, — Mr.  Carleton,— of  your  notions  about 
female  education." 

«  Well  ?— " 

They  htod  paused  upon  a  rising  ground.  Fleda  hesitated, 
and  then  looked  up  in  his  face. 

^*  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  me  wanting,  and  when  you  do, 
will  you  put  me  in  the  way  of  being  all  you  wish  me  to  bef 

Her  look  was  ingenuous  and  tender,  equally.  He  gave 
her  no  answer,  except  by  the  eye  of  grave  intentness  that 
fixed  hers  till  she  could  meet  it  no  longer  and  her  own  fell. 
Mr.  Carleton  recollected  himself. 

"My  dear  Elfie,"  said  he,  and  whatever  the  look  had 
meant  Elfie  was  at  no  loss  for  the  tone  now, — "  what  do 
you  consider  yourself  deficient  in?" 

Fleda  spoke  with  a  little  difficulty. 

"  1  am  afraid  in  a  good  many  things — in  general  read- 
ing,— ^and  in  what  are  called  accomplishments — " 

"  You  shall  read  as  much  as  you  please  by  and  by,"  said 
he,  "  provided  you  will  let  me  read  with  you ;  and  as  for 
the  other  want,  Elfie,  it  is  rather  a  source  of  gratification 
to  me." 

Elfie  very  naturally  asked  why  ? 

"Because  as  soon  as  I  have  the  power  I  shall  imme- 
diately constitute  myself  your  master  in  the  arts  of  riding 
and  drawing,  and  in  any  other  art  or  acquisition  you  maj 
take  a  fancy  to,  and  give  you  lessons  diligently. ' 

"  And  will  there  be  gratification  in  that  ?"  said  Fleda. 

His  answer  was  by  a  smile.  But  he  somewhat  misdiie- 
vously  asked  her,  "  Will  there  not?" — and  Fleda  was  quiet. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 


Priends,  I  sorrow  not  to  1mt»  yt; 

If  this  Uto  an  exile  be, 
We  who  leeve  It  do  but  Joumej 

Homeward  to  our  family. 

BPAJIUHBjaLABW 


TFIE  first  of  AprU  came. 
Mr.  Rossitur  had  made  up  hia  mind  not  to  abide  nt 
Queechy,  which  only  held  him  now  by  the  frail  thread 
of  Hugh's  life.  Mr.  Carleton  knew  this,  and  had  even 
t^ken  some  stp.ps  towards  securing  for  him  a  situation  in 
the  West  Indies.  But  it  was  unknown  to  Fleda ;  she  had 
not  heard  her  uncle  say  anything  on  the  subject  since 
she  came  home ;  and  though  aware  that  their  stay  was  a 
doubtful  matter  she  still  thought  it  might  be  as  well  to 
have  the  garden  in  order.  Philetus  could  not  be  trusted  to 
do  everything  wisely  of  his  own  head,  and  even  some 
delicate  jobs  of  hand  could  not  be  safely  lefl  to  his  skill ; 
if  the  garden  was  to  make  any  headway  Fleda's  head  and 
hand  must  both  be  there,  she  knew.  So  as  the  spring 
opened  she  used  to  steal  away  from  the  house  every  morn- 
ing for  an  hour  or  two,  hardly  letting  her  friends  know 
what  she  was  about,  to  make  sure  that  peas  and  potatoes 
and  radishes  and  lettuce  were  in  the  right  places  at  the 
right  times,  and  to  see  that  the  later  and  more  delicate 
vegetables  were  preparing  for.  She  took  care  to  have  this 
business  well  over  before  the  time  that  Mr.  Carleton  ever 
trrived  from  the  Pool. 

One  morning  she  was  busy  in  dressing  the  strawberry 

beds,  forking  up  the  ground  between  the  plants  and  filling 

the  vacancies  that  the  severe  winter  or  some  irregularities 

of  fall  dressing  had  made.     Mr.  Skillcom  was  rendering  a 
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somewhat  inefficient  help,  or  perhaps  amusiog  himself  with 
seeing  how  she  worked.  The  little  old  silver-grey  hood 
was  bending  down  over  the  strawberries,  and  the  fork  was 
going  at  a  very  energetic  rate. 

"Philetus— " 

"Harm!" 

"  Will  you  bring  me  that  bunch  of  strawberry  plants 
that  lies  at  the  comer  of  the  beds,  in  the  walk  ?— -and  my 
trowel  V 

"  I  will !— "  said  Mr.  Skillcom. 

It  was  another  hand  however  that  brought  them  and  laid 
them  beside  her ;  but  Fleda  very  intent  upon  her  work  and 
hidden  under  her  close  hood  did  not  find  it  out.  She  went 
on  busily  putting  in  the  plants  as  she  found  room  for  them, 
and  just  conscious,  as  she  thought,  that  Philetus  was  still 
standing  at  her  side  she  called  upon  him  from  time  to  time, 
or  merely  stretched  out  her  hand,  for  a  fresh  plant  as  she 
had  occasion  for  it. 

*'  Philetus,"  she  said  at  length,  raising  her  voice  a  little 
that  it  might  win  to  him  round  the  edge  of  her  hood  with« 
out  turning  her  face, — "  I  wish  you  would  get  the  ground 
ready  for  that  other  planting  of  potatoes — ^you  needn't  stay 
to  help  me  any  longer." 

"  Tain't  me,  I  guess,"  said  the  voice  of  Philetus  on  the 
other  side  of  her. 

'Fleda  looked  in  astonishment  to  make  sure  that  it  really 
was  Mr.  Skillcom  proceeding  along  the  garden  path  in 
that  quarter,  and  turning  jumped  up  and  dropped  her 
trowel  and  fork,  to  have  her  hands  otherwise  occupied. 
Mr.  Skillcorn  walked  off  leisurely  towards  the  potatoe 
ground,  singing  to  himself  in  a  kind  of  consolatory  aside, — 

"  I  cocked  up  my  beaver,  and  who  but  II — 
The  lace  in  mv  hat  was  so  gallant  and  so  gay, 
That  I  flourished  like  a  kii^  in  his  own  ooantro^.'' 

**  There  is  one  of  your  countrymen  that  is  an  odd  variety, 
certainly,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  looking  after  him  with  a  yerj 
comic  expression  of  eye. 

"  Is  he  not !"  said  Fleda.  "  And  hardly  a  common  one. 
There  never  was  a  line  more  mathematically  straight  than 
Ihe  course  of  Philetus's  ideas ;  they  never  diverge,  I  «hink« 


to  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  a  jot  from  his  own  self- 
interest." 

**  You  -will  be  an  invaluable  help  to  me,  Elfie,  if  you  can 
rend  my  English  friends  as  closely." 

'*  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  let  me  come  as  close  to  them,** 
said  Fleda  laughing. 

'*  Perhaps  not.  I  shouldn't  like  to  pay  too  high  a  pre* 
miura  for  the  knowledge.     How  is  Hugh,  to-day*?" 

Fleda  answered  with  a  quick  change  of  look  and  voice 
that  he  was  much  as  usual. 

**  My  mother  has  written  me  that  she  will  be  here  by  the 
Europa,  which  is  due  to-morrow — I  must  set  off  for  New 
York  this  afternoon ;  therefore  I  came  so  early  to  Queechy." 

Fleda  was  instinctively  pulling  off  her  gardening  gloves, 
as  they  walked  towards  the  house. 

"Aunt  Miriam  wants  to  see  you,  Mr.  Carleton — she 
begged  I  would  ask  you  to  come  there  some  time — " 

"  With  great  pleasure — shall  we  co  there  now,  Elfie  1" 

"  I  will  be  ready  in  five  minutes. 

Mrs.  Rossitur  was  alone  in  the  breakfast-room  when  they 
went  in.  Hugh  she  reported  was  asleep,  and  would  be 
just  ready  to  see  Mr.  Carleton  by  the  time  they  got  back. 
They  stood  a  few  minutes  talking,  and  then  Fleda  went  to 
'get  ready. 

Both  pair  of  eyes  followed  her  as  she  left  the  room  an4 
then  met  with  perfect  understanding. 

"  Will  you  give  your  child  to  me,  Mrs.  Rossitur  1"  said 
the  gentleman. 

"With  all  my  heart !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rossitur  bursting 
into  tears, — "  even  if  I  were  left  alone  entirely — " 

Her  agitation  was  uncontrolled  for  a  minute,  and  then 
she  said,  with  feeling  seemingly  too  strong  to  be  kept  in, 

"  If  I  were  only  sure  of  meeting  her  in  heaven,  I  could 
be  content  to  be  without  her  till  then ! — " 

"  What  is  in  the  way,  my  dear  madam  ?"  said  Mr.  Carle- 
ton. with  a  gentle  sympathy  that  touched  the  very  spring 
he  meant  it  should.  Mrs.  Kossitur  waited  a  minute  but  it 
was  only  till  tears  would  let  her  speak,  and  then  said  like 
A  child, — 

"  Oh,  it  is  all  darkness !— " 

"  Except  this,"  said  he,  gently  and  clearly,  "  that  Jemm 
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Christ  is  a  Min  and  a  shield ;  and  those  that  put  themselvet 
»t  his  feet  are  safe  from  all  fear,  and  they  who  go  to  hiic 
for  light  shall  complain  of  darkness  no  more.^ 

"  But  I  do  not  know  how — " 

*'  Ask  him  and  he  will  tell  you." 

''But  1  am  unworthy  even  to  look  up  towards  him," 
said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  struggling,  it  seemed,  between  doubts 
and  wishes. 

^  He  knows  that,  aud  yet  he  has  bid  you  come  to  him. 
He  knows  that, — and  knowing  it,  he  has  taken  your  re- 
sponsibility and  paid  your  debt,  and  offers  you  &ow  a  dean 
discharge,  if  you  will  take  it  at  his  hand ; — and  for  the 
other  part  of  this  unworthiness,  that  blood  cannot  do  away, 
blood  has  brought  the  remedy — ^^  Shall  we  who  are  evil  give 
good  things  to  our  children,  and  shall  not  our  Father  which 
is  in  heaven  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  f  " 

'^  But  must  I  do  nothing  f  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  when  she 
had  remained  quiet  with  her  face  in  her  hands  for  a  minute 
or  two  after  he  had  done  speaking. 

^Nothing  but  be  willing — be  willing  to  have  Christ  in  all 
his  offices,  as  your  Teacher,  your  King,  and  your  Redeemer 
— ^give  yourself  to  him,  dear  Mrs.  Rossitur,  and  he  will 
take  care  of  the  rest." 

"  I  am  willing !"  she  exclaimed.  Fresh  tears  came,  and 
came  ireely.  Mr.  Carleton  said  no  more,  till  hearing  some 
aoise  of  opening  and  shutting  doors  above  stairs  Mrs. 
Rossitur  hurriedly  left  the  room,  and  Fleda  came  in  by  the 
>ther  entrance. 

*'  May  1  take  you  a  little  out  of  the  way,  Mr.  Carleton  ?" 
the  said  when  they  had  passed  through  the  Deepwater 
settlement — ^^  I  have  a  message  to  carry  to  Mrs«  Elster — a 
poor  woman  out  here  beyond  the  lake.  It  is  not  a  disagree- 
able place." 

"  And  what  if  it  were  T 

"  I  should  not  perhaps  have  asked  you  to  go  with  me,** 
■aid  Fleda  a  liUle  doubtfully. 

**  You  may  take  me  where  you  will,  Elfieu"  he  said  gently. 
•*  I  hope  to  do  as  much  by  you  some  day." 

Fleda  looked  up  at  the  piece  of  elegance  beside  her, 
and  thought  what  a  change  must  have  come  over  him  if  h$ 
would  visit  poor  places.     He  was  silent  and  grave  however 
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Mid  80  was  she,  till  they  arrived  at  the  house  they  were 
going  to. 

Certainly  it  was  not  a  disagreeable  place.  Darby's  mudi 
less  strong-minded  sister  had  at  least  a  good  share  of  her 
practical  nicety.  The  little  board  path  to  the  door  was 
clean  and  white  still,  with  possibly  a  trifle  less  brilliant 
eflect  The  room  and  its  old  inhabitants  were  very  oom« 
fortable  and  tidy ;  the  patchwork  counterpane  as  gay  aa 
ever.  Mrs.  Elster  was  alone,  keeping  company  with  a  snug 
little  wood  fire,  which  was  near  as  much  needed  in  that 
early  spring  weather  as  it  had  been  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Carleton  had  come  back  from  his  abstraction,  and 
stood  taking  half  unconscious  note  of  these  things,  while 
Fleda  was  delivering  her  message  to  the  old  woipan.  Mrs. 
Elster  listened  to  her  implicitly  with  every  now  and  then 
an  acquiescing  nod  or  ejaculation,  but  so  soon  as  Fleda 
had  said  her  say  she  burst  out,  with  a  voice  that  had 
never  known  the  mufflings  of  delicacy  and  was  now  pitched 
entirely  beyond  its  owner's  ken.  Looking  hard  at  Mr. 
Carleton,^ 

"Fleda! — Is  this  the  gentleman  that's  to  be  your — 

The  last  woi:d  elevated  and  brought  out  with  emphatio 
distinctness  of  utterance. 

If  the  demand  had  been  whether  the  gentleman  in 
question  was  a  follower  of  Mahomet,  it  would  hardly  have 
been  more  impossible  for  Fleda  to  give  an  affirmative 
answer ;  but  Mr.  Carletoi^  laughed  and  bringing  his  face  a 
little  nearer  the  old  crone,  answered, 

"  So  she  has  promised,  ma'am." 

It  was  curious  to  see  the  lines  of  the  old  woman's  &oe 
relax  as  she  looked  at  him. 

"  He's — worthy  of  you ! — ^as  far  as  looks  goes,"  she  said 
in  the  same  key  as  before,  apostrophizing  Fleda  who  had 
drawn  back,  but  not  stirring  her  eyes  from  Mr.  Carleton  all 
the  time.  And  then  she  added  to  him  with  a  little  satisfied 
nod,  and  in  a  very  decided  tone  of  information, 

"  She  will  make  you  a  good  wife!*' 

^  Because  she  has  made  a  good  friend  T  said  Mr.  Carleton 
quietly.     "  Will  you  let  me  be  a  friend  top?" 

He  had  turned  the  old  lady's  thoughts  intc  a  golden 
VOL.  II.  "* 
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obatmel,  whence,  as  she  was  an  Amerioan,  they  had  no 
immediate  issue  in  words ;  and  Fleda  and  Mr.  Carleton  left 
the  house  without  anything  more. 

Fleda  felt  nervous.  But  Mr.  Carleton's  first  words  were 
as  coolly  and  as  gravely  spoken  as  if  they  had  just  come 
out  from  a  philosophical  lecture ;  and  with  an  immediate 
spring  of  relief  she  enjoyed  every  step  of  the  way  and 
every  word  of  the  conversation  which  was  kept  up  with 
great  life,  till  they  reached  Mrs.  Plumfield^s  door. 

No  one  was  in  the  sitting-room.  Fleda  left  Mr.  Oarleton 
there  and  passed  gently  into  the  inner  apartment,  the  door 
of  which  was  standing  ajar. 

But  her  heart  absolutely  leaped*  into  her  mouth,  for  Dr. 
Quackenboss  and  Mr.  Olnmey  were  there  on  either  side  of 
her  aunt's  bed.     Fleda  came  forward  and  shook  hands. 

"  This  is  quite  a  meeting  of  friends,"  said  the  doctor 
blandly,  yet  with  a  perceptible  shading  of  the  whiloroe 
broad  sunshine  of  his  fece. — "Your — a — aunt,  my  dear 
Miss  Ringgan, — is  in  a  most  extraordinary  state  of  mind !" 

Fleda  was  glad  to  hide  her  face  against  her  aunt's  and 
asked  her  how  she  did. 

"  Dr.  Quackenboss  thinks  it  extraordinary,  Fleda,"  said 
the  old  lady  with  her  usual  cheerful  sedateness, — ^  that  one 
who  has  trusted  God  and  had  constant  experience  of  his 
goodness  and  faithfulness  for  forty  years  should  not  doubt 
him  at  the  end  of  it." 

"You  have  no  doubt — of  any  kind,  Mrs.  Plumfiddl'* 
■aid  the  clergyman. 

"  Not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt !"  was  the  hearty,  steady 
reply. 

"  You  mistake,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Dr.  Quackenboss, 
— "  pardon  me — it  is  not  that — 1  would  be  understood  to 
say,  merely,  that  1  do  not  comprehend  how  such — a — such 
security— can  be  attained  respecting  what  seems  so — a— 
elevated — and  difficult  to  know." 

"  Only  by  believing,"  said  Mrs.  Plumfield  with  a  very 
ealm  smile.  "^He  that  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be 
ashamed  ;' — '  shall  not  be  ashamed!' "  she  repeated  slowly. 

Dr.  Quackenboss  looked  at  Fleda,  who  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  her  aunt 

^  But  it  seems  to  me — I  beg  pardon — perhaps  I  am  arro 
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gant — ^  he  said  with  a  little  bow, — ^**  but  it  appears  to  me 
almost — ^in  a  manner — almost  presumptuous,  not  to  be  a 
little  doubtful  in  such  a  matter  until  the  time  comes.  Am 
I^-do  jou  disapprove  of  me,  Mr.  Olmney  1" 

Mr.  Olmney  silently  referred  him  for  his  answer  to  the 
person  he  had  first  addressed,  who  had  closed  her  eyes 
while  he  was  speaking. 

"  Sir,"  she  said,  opening  them, — ^^  it  can't  be  presumption 
to  obey  God,  and  he  tells  me  to  rejoice.  And  I  do — ^1  do ! 
— *'  Let  all  those  that  love  thee  rejoice  in  thee  and  be  glad 
m  thee  !' — But  mind !"  she  added  energetically,  fixing  her 
strong  grey  eye  upon  him, — "  he  does  not  tell  you  to  re- 
ioice---<io  not  think  it — ^not  while  you  stand  aloof  from  his 
terms  of  peace.  Take  God  at  his  word,  and  be  happy ; — 
but  if  not,  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  song  that  I 
ling!" 

The  doctor  stared  at  her  till  she  had  done  speaking,  and 
then  slunk  out  of  her  range  of  vision  behind  the  curtains 
of  the  bed-post.     Not  silenced  however. 

"But — a — Mr.  Olmney,"  said  he  hesitating — "don't  you 
think  that  there  is  in  general — a — a  becoming  modesty,  in— 
a — ^in  people  that  have  done  wrong,  as  we  all  have, — put- 
ting off  being  sure  until  they  are  so  1     It  seems  so  to  me  !** 

*'  Come  here.  Dr.  Quackenboss,"  said  aunt  Miriam. 

She  waited  till  he  came  to  her  side,  and  then  taking  his 
hand  and  looking  at  him  very  kindly,  she  said, 

**  Sir,  forty  years  ago  I  found  in  the  Bible,  as  you  say, 
that  I  was  a  sinner,  and  that  drove  me  to  look  for  some- 
thing else.  I  Ibund  then  God's  promise  that  if  I  would 
give  my  dependence  entirely  to  the  substitute  he  had  pro- 
vided  for  me  and  yield  my  heart  to  his  service,  he  would 
for  Christ's  sake  hold  me  quit  of  all  my  debts  and  be  my 
&ther,  and  make  me  his  child.  And  sir,  I  did  it.  I  abhor 
every  other  dependence-^the  things  you  count  good  in  me 
( reckon  but  filthy  rags.  At  the  same  time,  I  know  that  ever 
since  that  day,  forty  years  ago,  I  have  lived  in  his  service 
and  tried  to  live  to  his  glory.  And  now  sir,  shall  I  disbe- 
lieve his  promise  1  do  you  think  he  would  be  pleased  if  I 
didr* 

The  doctor's  mouth  was  stopped,  for  once.  He  drew 
back  as  soon  as  he  could  and  said  not  another  word. 
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Beikire  anybody  had  broken  tho  silence  Seth  came  in; 
and  afler  shaking  hands  with  Fleda,  startled  her  by  asking 
whether  that  was  not  Mr.  Carleton  in  the  other  room. 

"  Yes,"  Fleda  said, — "  he  came  to  see  aunt  Miriam.** 

**  Ain't  you  well  enough  to  see  him,  mother  P' 

"  Quite — and  very  happy,"  she  saidL 

Seth  immediately  went  back  and  invited  him  in.  Fleda 
dared  not  look  up  while  the  introductions  were  passing,— 
of  "  the  Rev.  Mr.  Olmncy,"  and  of  "  Dr.  Quackenboss,** 
— the  former  of  whom  Mr.  Carleton  took  cordially  by  the 
hand,  while  Dr.  Quackenboss  conceiving  that  his  hand  must 
be  as  acceptable,  made  his  salutations  with  an  indescribable 
air  at  once  of  attempted  gracefulness  and  ingratiation. 
Fleda  saw  the  whole  in  the  advancing  line  of  the  doctor's 
person,  a  vision  of  which  crossed  her  downcast  eye.  .  She 
drew  back  then,  for  Mr.  Carleton  came  where  she  was 
standing  to  take  her  aunt's  iiand;  Seth  had  absolutely 
stayed  his  way  t)efore  to  make  the  said  introductions. 

Mrs.  Plumfield  was  little  changed  by  years  or  disease 
since  he  had  seen  her.  There  was  somewhat  more  of  a 
look  of  bodily  weakness  than  there  used  to  •be;  but  the 
dignified,  strong-minded  expression  of  the  face  was  even 
heightened ;  eye  and  brow  were  more  pure  and  unclouded 
in  their  steadfastness.  She  looked  very  earnestly  at  her 
visiter  and  then  with  evident  pleasure  from  the  manner  of 
his  look  and  greeting.  Fleda  watched  her  eye  softening 
with  a  gratified  expression  and  fixed  upon  him  as  he  was 
gently  talking  to  her. 

Mr.  Olmney  presently  came  round  to  take  leave,  prom- 
ising to  see  her  another  time,  and  passing  Fleda  with  a 
frank  grave  pressure  of  the  hand  which  gave  her  some  pain. 
He  and  Seth  left  the  room.  Fleda  was  hardly  conscious 
that  Dr.  Quackenboss  was  still  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
bod  making  the  utmost  use  of  his  powers  of  observation. 
He  could  use  little  else,  for  Mr.  Carleton  and  Mrs.  Plum- 
field  after  a  few  words  on  each  side,  had  as  it  were  by  com- 
mon consent  come  to  a  pause.  The  doctor,  when  a  suffi- 
cient time  had  made  him  fully  sensible  of  this,  walked  up 
to  Fleda,  who  wished  heartily  at  the  moment  th&t  she 
oould  have  presented  the  reverse  end  of  the  magnet  to  him. 
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Perhaps  however  it  was  that  very  thing  which  by  a  per 
rerse  sort  of  attraction  drew  him  towards  her. 
^  '*  I  suppose — ^a — we  may  condude,"  said  he  with  a  some- 
what saturnine  expression  of  mischief^ — "  that  Miss  King- 
gan  contemplates  forsaking  the  agricidtural  line  before  a 
great  while. 

"  I  have  not  given  up  my  old  habits,  sir,"  said  Fleda,  a 
good  deal  vexed. 

"No — ^I  suppose  not — ^but  Queechy  air  is  not  so  well 
suited  for  them — other  skies  will  prove  more  genial,"  he 
said;  she  could  not  help  thinking,  pleased  at  her  dis- 
pleasure. 

'*  What  is  the  fault  of  Queechy  air,  sir  T  said  Mr.  Carle- 
ton,  approaching  them. 

"  Sir  !"  said  the  doctor,  exceedingly  taken  aback,  though 
the  words  had  been  spoken  in  the  quietest  manner  possible, 
— "  it — a — it  has  no  foult,  sir, — that  I  am  particularly  aware 
of— it  is  perfectly  salubrious.  Mrs.  Plumfield,  I  will  bid 
you  good-day  ; — 1 — a — I  hojpe  you  will  get  well  again !" 

"  1  hope  not,  sir  I"  said  aunt  Miriam,  in  the  same  dear 
hearty  tones  which  had  answered  him  before. 

The  doctor  took  his  departure  and  made  capital  of  his 
interview  with  Mr.  Carleton ;  who  he  af&rmed  he  could  tell 
by  what  he  had  seen  of  him  was  a  very  deciduous  charac- 
ter, and  not  always  conciliating  in  his  manners. 

Fleda  waited  with  a  little  anxiety  for  what  was  to  follow 
the  doctor's  leave-taking. 

It  was  with  a  very  softened  eye  that  aunt  Miriam  looked 
at  the  two  who  were  left,  dasping  Fleda's  hand  again ;  and 
it  was  with  a  very  softened  voice  that  she  next  spoke. 

"  Do  you  remember  our  last  meeting,  sir?" 

"  I  remember  it  well,"  he  said. 

*' Fleda  tells  me  you  are  a  changed  man  since  that 
timer 

He  answered  only  by  a  slight  and  grave  bow. 

**  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  the  old  lady, — "  I  am  a  dying  wo- 
iCAn — and  this  child  is  the  dearest  thing  in  the  world  to 
me  after  my  own, — and  hardly  aft;er  him. — Will  you  par- 
don me — will  you  bear  with  me,  if  that  I  may  die  in  peace, 
I  say,  sir,  what  dse  it  would  not  become  me  to  say  1 — and 
It  is  for  her  sake." 


*' Speak  to  me  freely  as  you  would  to  her,**  he  said  wiA 
a  look  that  gave  her  full  permission. 

Floda  had  drawn  dose  and  bid  her  face  in  her  aunt's 
neck.  Aunt  Miriam's  hand  moved  fondly  over  her  cheec 
and  brow  for  a  minute  or  two  in  silence ;  her  eye  resting 
there  too. 

**  Mr.  Carleton,  this  child  is  to  belong  to  you — how  will 
you  guide  her  f 

^*  By  the  gentlest  paths^''  he  said  with  a  smile. 

A  whispered  remonstrance  from  Fleda  to  her  aunt  had 
no  effect 

*'  Will  her  best  interests  be  safe  in  your  hands  I** 

"  How  shall  I  resolve  you  of  that,  Mrs.  Plumfield  V  he 
said  gravely. 

"  Will  you  help  her  to  mind  her  mother's  prayer  and 
keep  herself  unspotted  from  the  world  1" 

"  As  I  trust  she  will  help  me." 

A  rogue  may  answer  questions,  but  an  eye  that  has  never 
known  the  shadow  of  double-dealing  makes  no  doubtful 
discoveries  of  itself.  Mrs.  Plumfield  read  it  and  gave  it 
her  very  thorough  respect. 

"  Mr,  Carleton — ^pardon  me,  sir, — ^I  do  not  doubt  you — 
but  I  remember  hearing  long  ago  that  you  were  ric^  and 
great  in  the  world — it  is  dangerous  for  a  christian  to  be  so 
— Can  she  keep  in  your  grandeur  the  simplicity  of  heart 
and  life  she  has  had  at  Queechy  1" 

"  May  I  remind  you  of  your  own  words,  my  dear  mad- 
am 1  By  the  blessing  of  God  all  things  are  possible.  These 
things  you  speak  of  are  not  in  themselves  evil ;  if  the  mind 
be  set  on  somewhat  else,  they  are  little  beside  a  larger 
storehouse  of  material  to  work  with — an  increased  steward- 
ship to  account  for." 

^^  She  has  been  taking  care  of  others  all  her  life,"  said 
aunt  Miriam  tenderly  ; — "  it  is  time  she  was  t^en  care  of; 
and  these  feet  are  very  unfit  for  rough  paths ;  but  I  would 
rather  she  should  go  on  struggling  as  she  has  done  with 
difficulties  and  live  and  die  in  poverty,  than  that  the  lustre 
of  her  heavenly  iuheritanee  should  be  tarnished  even  a  lit- 
tle.— I  would,  my  darling ! — ^" 

*'  But  the  alternative  is  not  so,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  with 
,  gentle  grace,  touching  Fleda's  hand  who  he  saw  was  a  goo4 
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deal  disturbod.     '^  Do  not  make  her  afraid  of  loe,  Mrs. 
Plumfield." 

**  I  do  not  believe  I  need,"  said  aunt  Miriam,  '*  and  I  am 
^re  I  could  not, — ^but  sir,  you  will  foi^Te  me  ?" 

"No  madam — that  is  not  possible." 

"  One  cannot  stand  where  I  do,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  with 
out  learning  a  little  the  comparative  value  of  things ;  and  I 
aeek  my  child's  good, — that  is  my  excuse.  I  could  not  be 
satisfied  to  take  her  testimony — " 

"Take  mine,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Carleton.  "I  have 
learned  the  comparative  value  of  things  too;  and  I  will 
guard  her  highest  interests  as  carefully  as  I  will  every 
other — as  earnestly  as  you  can  desire." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  old  lady  gratefully.  "  I  am 
sure  of  it  I  shall  leave  her  in  good  hands.  I  wanted  this 
assurance.  And  if  ever  there  was  a  tender  plant  that  was 
not  fitted  to  grow  on  the  rough  side  of  the  world — I  think 
this  is  one,"  said  she,  kissing  earnestly  the  &ce  that  yet 
Fleda  did  not  dare  to  lift  up. 

Mr.  Carleton  did  not  say  what  he  thought'  He  present- 
ly took  kind  leave  of  the  old  lady  and  went  into  the  next 
room,  where  Fleda  soon  rejoined  him  and  they  set  off 
homewards. 

Fleda  was  quietly  crying  all  the  way  down  the  hilL  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  Mr.  Carleton  resolutely  slackened  his 
pace. 

**  I  have  one  consolation,"  he  said,  "  my  dear  Elfie, — ^you 
will  have  the  less  to  leave  for  me." 

She  put  her  hand  with  a  quick  motion  upon  his,  and 
roused  herselfl 

"She  is  a  beautiful  rebuke  to  unbelief.  But  she  is 
hardly  to  be  mourned  for,  Elfie." 

"  Oh  I  was  not  crying  for  aunt  Miriam,"  said  Fleda. 

"  For  what  then  V  he  said  gently. 

"  Myself." 
-     ^That  needs  explanation,"  he  said  in  the  same 'tone. 
«  Let  me  have  it,  Elfie." 

^  O— I  was  thinking  of  several  things,"  said  Fleda,  nol 
fzaotly  wishing  to  give  the  explanation. 

"  Too  vague,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  smiling.  "  Trust  sm 
ivith  a  little  more  of  your  mind,  Elfie." 
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Fleda  glanced  up  at  him,  lialf  smiling,  and  jet  with  fill- 
ing eyes,  and  then  as  usual,  yielded  to  the  winning  powei 
of  the  look  that  met  her. 

^  I  was  thinking,"  she  said,  keeping  her  head  carefully 
down, — "  of  some  of  the  things  you  and  aunt  Miriam  were 
saying  just  now, — and — how  good  for  nothing  I  am." 

"  In  what  respect  T  said  Mr.  Carleton  with  praiseworthy 
gravity, 

Fleda  hesitated,  and  he  pressed  the  matter  no  further ; 
but  more  unwilling  to  displease  him  than  herself  she  pres- 
ently went  on,  with  some  difficulty;  wording  what  she 
had  to  say  with  as  much  care  as  she  could. 

"  I  was  thinking — ^how  gratitude— or  not  gratitude  alone 
— ^but  how  one  can  be  full  of  the  desire  to  please  another, — 
a  fellow-creature, — and  find  it  constantly  easy  to  do  or  bear 
anything  for  that^urpose ;  and  how  slowly  and  coldly  duty 
has  to  move  alone  in  the  direction  where  it  should  be  Ui^ 
swiftest  and  warmest." 

She  knew  he  would  take  her  words  as  simply  as  she  said 
them ;  she  was  not  disappointed.  He  waa  silent  a  minute 
and  then  said  gravely, 

"  Is  this  a  late  discovery,  Elfie  T 

"  No— only  I  was  realizing  it  strongly  just  now." 

*'  It  is  a  complaint  we  may  all  make.  The  remedy  is, 
not  to  love  less  what  we  know,  but  to  know  better  that  of 
which  we  are  in  ignorance.  We  will  be  helps  and  not 
hindrances  to  each  other,  Elfie." 

**  You  have  said  that  before,"  said  Fleda  still  keeping 
her  head  down. 

"What?" 

"  About  my  beinff  a  help  to  you  I" 

"  It  will  not  be  the  first  time,"  said  he  smiling, — ^  nor 
the  second.  Your  little  hand  first  held  up  a  glass  to  gather 
the  scattered  rays  of  truth  that  could  not  warm  me  into  a 
centre  where  they  must  bum." 

"Very  innocently,"  said  Fleda  with  a  little  untteady 
feeling  of  voice. 

"very  innocently!"  said  Mr.  Carleton  smOing.  "A 
veritable  lens  could  hardly  have  been  more  unconscious  of 
its  work  or  more  pure  of  design." 


'^  I  do  not  think  that  was  quite  so  either,  Mr.  Carleton^^ 
said  Fleda. 

*'  It  was  80,  my  dear  Elfie,  and  your  present  speech  is 
nothing  against  it.  This  power  of  example  is  always  un- 
oonsciousiy  wielded;  the  medium  ceases  to  be  clear  so 
soon  as  it  is  made  anything  but  a  medium.  The  bits  of 
truth  you  aimed  at  me  wittingly  would  have  been  nothing 
if  they  had  not  come  through  that  medium/' 

"  Inen  apparently  one's  prime  efforts  ought  to  be  directed 
to  oneself. 

"  One's  first  efforts,  certainly.  Your  silent  example  was 
the  first  thing  that  moved  me." 

^'Silent  example!"  said  Fleda  catching  her  breath  a 
little.  "  Mine  ought  to  be  very  good,  for  I  can  never  do 
good  in  any  other  way." 

"  You  used  to  talk  pretty  freely  to  me." 

'^It  wasn't  my  fiiuit,  I  am  certain,"  said  Fleda  half 
laughing.  ^^  Besides,  I  was  sure  of  my  ground.  But  in 
general  I  never  can  speak  to  people  about  what  will  do 
^em  any  good." 

"  Yet  whatever  be  the  power  of  silent  example  there  are 
often  times  when  a  word  is  of  incalculable  importance." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Fleda  earnestly, — "  I  have  felt  it  very 
often,  and  grieved  that  I  could  not  say  it,  even  at  the  very 
moment  when  I  knew  it  was  wanting." 

"Is  that  right,  Elfie r 

"  No,"  said  Fleda,  with  quick  watering  eyes, — "  it  is  not 
right  at  all ; — ^but  it  is  constitutional  with  me.  I  never  can 
Udk  to  other  people  of  what  concerns  my  own  thoughts 
and  feelings." 

"  But  this  concerns  other  people's  thoughts  and  feelings.** 

"  Yes,  but  there  is  an  implied  revelation  of  my  own." 

"  Do  you  expect  to  include  me  in  the  denomination  of 
other  people' 1" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda  laughing. 
#    "Do  you  wish  it  1" 

Fleda  looked  down  and  up,  and  coloured,  and  said  she 
4idn't  know. 

"  I  will  teach  you,"  said  he  smilmg. 

The  rest  of  the  day  bv  both  was  given  to  Hugh. 
VOL.   11.  32  • 
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CHAPTER   XXIV, 


O  wha|  U  life  bat  a  sam  of  lore, 

And  death  bat  to  loee  it  all  t 
Weeds  be  for  those  that  are  left  bebijM, 

And  not  for  those  that  falll 

Miuna. 


•*TTERE'S  something  come,  Fleda,"  said  Barby  walking 

Jj.  into  the  sick  room  one  morning  a  few  days  after* 
wards, — "  a  great  bag  of  something — more  than  you  can 
eat  up  in  a  fortnight — it's  for  Hugh." 

*'  It's  extraordinary  that  anybody  should  send  me  a  great 
bag  of  anything  eatable,"  said  Hugh. 

"  Where  did  it  come  from  ?"  said  Fleda. 

"  Philetus  fetched  it — ^he  found  it  doiMi  to  Mr.  Sampion't 
when  he  went  with  the  sheepskins." 

"  How  do  you  know  it's  for  me  ?"  said  Hugh. 

^  'Cause  it's  written  on,  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  I  guesn 
it's  a  mistake  though." 

"  Why  r  said  Fleda;  "  and  what  is  itl" 

**  O  I  don't  much  think  'twas  meant  for  him,"  said 
Barby.     "  It's  oysters." 

"Oysters!" 

"  Yes — come  out  and  look  at  'em — you  never  see  such 
fine  fellows.  I've  heerd  say,"  said  Barby  abstractedly  as 
Fleda  followed  her  out  and  she  displayed  to  view  some 
magnificent  Ostraceans, — "  I've  heerd  say  that  an  English 
shilling  was  worth  two  American  ones,  but  I  never  imder- 
Btood  it  rightly  till  now."  • 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  those  were  English  oysters, 
and  worth  twice  as  much  as  any  others  Fleda  secretly  oon 
fessed. 

That  evening,  up  in  the  sick  room, — it  was  quite  evening, 
and  all  the  others  of  the  family  were  taking  rest  or  keeping 
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Mr.  Rosmtor  oompanj  down  stairs, — Fleda  was  carefalljr 
roasting  some  of  the  same  oysters  for  Hugh's  supper.  Sim 
had  spread  out  a  glowing  bed  of  coals  on  the  hearth,  and 
there  lay  four  or  five  of  the  big  bivalves,  snapping  and 
sputtering  in  approbation  of  their  quarters  in  a  most  com- 
fortable manner ;  and  Fleda  standing  before  the  fire  tended 
them  with  a  double  kind  of  pleasure.  From  one  friend,  and 
for  another,  those  were  most  odorous  oysters.  Hugh  sat 
watching  them  and  her,  the  same  in  happy  simplicity  that 
be  had  been  at  eleven  years  old. 

"  How  pleasant  those  oysters  smell,"  said  he,  "  Fleda 
they  remind  me  so  of  the  time  when  you  and  I  used  to 
roast  oysters  in  Mrs.  Kenney's  room  for  lunch — do  you 
recollect  ? — and  sometimes  in  the  evening  when  everybody 
was  gone  out,  you  know ;  and  what  an  airing  we  used  to 
have  to  give  the  dining-room  afterwards.  How  we  used  to 
enjoy  them,  Fleda — you  and  I  all  alone." 

"  Yes,"  said  Fleda  in  a  tone  of  doubtful  enjoyment.  She 
was  shielding  her  face  with  a  paper  and  making  self-sacri- 
ficing efibrts  to  persuade  a  large  oyster-shell  to  stand  so  on 
the  coals  as  to  keep  the  juice. 

"Don't!"  said  Hugh; — "I  would  rather  the  oysters 
should  burn  than  you.  Mr.  Carleton  wouldn't  thank  me 
fi>r  letting  you  do  so." 

"  Never  mind !"  said  Fleda  arranging  the  oysters  to  her 
satisfaction, — "  he  isn't  here  to  see.  Now  Hugh,  my  dear, 
— these  are  ready  as  soon  as  I  am." 

"  1  am. ready,"  said  Hugh.  "  How  long  it  is  since  we  had 
a  roast  oyster,  Fleda !" 

"  They  look  good,  don't  they  1" 

A  little  stand  was  brought  up  between  them  with  the 
bread  and  butter  and  the  cups  ;  and  Fleda  opened  oysters 
ind  prepared  tea  for  Hugh,  with  her  nicest,  gentlest,  busiest 
of  hands ;  making  every  bit  to  be  twice  as  sweet,  for  her 
sympathizing  eyes  and  loving  smile  and  pleasant  word 
commenting.  She  shared  the  meal  with  him,  but  her  own 
part  was  as  slender  as  his  and  much  less  thought  of.  His 
enjoyment  was  what  she  enjoyed,  though  it  was  with  a  sad 
twinge  of  alloy  which  changed  her  face  whenever  it  was 
where  he  could  not  see  it ;  when  turned  upon  him  it  was 
only  bright  and  affectionate,  and  sometimes  a  little  too 
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lender ;  but  HedA  was  too  good  a  nurse  to  let  that  often 
appear. 

'^Mr.  Carleton  did  not  bai^in  £>r  jour  opening  hia 
oysters,  Fleda.     How  kind  it  was  of  him  to  send  them.** 

"Yes." 

"^  How  long  will  he  be  gone,  Fleda  1" 

"I  don't  know — he  d.dn't  say.  I  don't  believe  many 
days." 

Hugh  was  nlent  a  little  while  she  was  putting  away  the 
staid  and  the  oyster-shells.  Then  she  came  and  sat  down 
by  him. 

'^  You  have  burnt  yourself  over  those  things,**  said  he 
sorrowfully; — ^'Wou  shouldn't  have  done  it.  It  is  not 
right" 

"  Dear  Hugh,"  said  Fleda  lightly,  laymg  her  head  on  his 
shoulder, — "  f  like  to  bum  myself  for  you." 

"  That's  just  the  way  you  have  been  doing  all  yoa*  life." 

"^ Hush!"  she  said  soai/. 

"  It  is  true, — for  me  and  for  everybody  else.  It  is  time 
you  were  taken  better  care  o^  dear  Fleda." 

"  Don't  dear  Hugh !" 

"I  am  right  though,"  said  he.  "You  are  pale  and  worn 
now  with  waiting  vpon  me  and  thinking  of  me.  It  is  time 
you  were  gone.  But  I  think  it  is  well  1  am  going  too,  for 
what  should  I  do  in  the  world  without  you,  Fleda  ?" 

Fleda  was  crying  now,  intensely  though  quietly;  but 
Hugh  went  on  with  feeling  as  oalm  as  it  was  deep. 

"  What  should  I  have  done  all  these  years  1-— or  any  of 
us  ?  How  you  have  tired  yourself  for  eveiybody — ^in  the 
gafden  and  in  the  kitchen  and  with  Earl  Douglass — ^how 
we  could  let  you  I  don't  know,  but  I  believe  we  could 
not  help  it." 

Fleda  put  her  hand  upon  his  mouth.  But  he  took  it 
away  and  went  on — 

"  How  often  I  have  seen  you  sleeping  all  the  evening  on 
the  sofa  with  a  pale  face,  tired  out — ^Dear  Fleda,"  saia  he 
kissing  her  cheek,  "  I  am  glad  tare's  to  be  an  end  put  to  it. 
And  all  the  day  you  went  about  with  such  a  bright  ftce 
that  it  made  mother  and  me  happy  to  look  at  you ;  and  I 
knew  then,  many  a  time,  it  was  for  our  sakes— 

"  Why  do  you  cry  so,  Fleda?    I  like  to  tttnk  of  it,  snd 


lo  talk  of  it,  now  that  I  know  you  wonH  do  to  any  more. 
[  knew  the  whole  truths  and  it  went  to  the  bottom  of  my 
heart ;  but  I  oould  do  nothing  but  love  you — I  did  that  !-^ 
Dou't  cry  so,  Fleda! — ^you  ought  not — ^You  have  been  the 
sunshine  of  the.  house.  My  spirit  never  was  so  strong  as 
yours ;  I  should  have  been  borne  to  the  ground,  I  know,  in 
all  these  years,  if  it  had  not  been  for  you ;  and  mother «» 
you  have  been  her  life." 

"  You  have  been  tired  too,"  Fleda  whispered. 

"  Yes  at  the  saw-mill.  And  then  you  would  oome  up 
there  through  the  sun  to  look  at  me,  and  your  smile  would 
make  me  forget  everything  sorrowful  for  the  rest  of  the 
day-  -except  that  I  couldn't  help  you." 

"  Oh  you  did — ^you  did — ^you  helped  me  always,  Hugh." 

'*  Not  much.  I  couldn't  help  you  when  you  were  sewii^ 
for  mf)  and  father  till  your  fingers  and  eyes  were  adiing, 
and  you  never  would  own  that  you  were  anything  but  ^  a 
little'  tired — it  made  my  heart  ache.  Oh  I  knew  it  all, 
dear  Fleda. — I  am  very,  very  glad  that  you  will  have  some- 
body to  take  care  of  you  now  that  will  not  let  you  bum 
vour  fingers  for  him  or  anybody  else.     It  makes  me 


happy !" 
"  You  i 


make  me  very  unliappy,  dear  Hugh." 

"I  don't  mean  it,"  said  Hugh  tenderly.  "But  I  donH 
believe  there  is  anybody  else  in  the  world  that  I  oould  be 
so  satisfied  to  leave  you  with." 

Fleda  made  no  answer  to  that  She  sat  up  «::d  tried  to 
recover  herself. 

'^  I  hope  he  will  come  back  in  drae,"  said  Hugh,  settling 
himself  back  in  the  easy-chair  with  a  weary  look,  and 
closing  his  eyes. 

"In  time  for  what?" 

"  To  see  me  again." 

"My  dear  Hugh! — ^he  will  to  be  sure,  I  hope.** 

"  He  must  make  lyiste,"  said  Hugh.  "  But  I  want  to  see 
him  again  very  much,  Fleda." 

"  For  anything  in  particular?" 

<«  No — only  because  I  love  him.  I  want  to  see  him  oooe 
more." 

Hugh  slumbered  ;  and  Fleda  by  his  aide  wept  tears  of 
inixed  feeling  tiU  she  was  tired. 
VOL.  ir.  •• 
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Hugh  WM  right.  But  nobodj  ebe  knew  i^  and  bk 
brother  was  not  sent  for. 

It  WM  about  a  week  after  this,  when  one  night  a  hors^ 
and  wagon  came  up  to  the  back  of  the  house  from  the  road, 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  driving  leading  the  horse,  h 
was  late,  long  past  Mr.  Skilloom's  usual  l^ur  of  retiring^ 
but  some  errand  of  business  had  kept  him  abroad  and  he 
stood  there  looking  on.     The  stars  gave  li^t  enough. 

*'  Can  you  fasten  my  horse  where  he  may  stand  a  little 
while,  sir  1  without  taking  him  out  ?" 

^  I  guess  I  can,"  replt^  Philetus,  with  reasonable  con- 
fidence,— "  if  there's  a  rope's  end  some  place — ^ 

And  forthwith  he  went  back  into  the  house  to  seek  it. 
The  gentleman  patiently  holding  his  horse  meanwhile,  till 
he  came  out. 

«  How  is  Mr.  Hugh  to-night  T 

"  Well — he  ain't  just  so  smart,  they  say,"  responded 
Philetus,  insinuating  the  rope's  end  as  awkwardly  as  poesi> 
ble  among  the  horse's  head-gear, — "  I  believe  he's  dying.** 

Instead  of  going  round  now  to  the  front  of  the  housei 
Mr.  Carleton  knodced  gently  at  the  kitchen  door  and 
asked  the  question  anew  of  Barby. 

"He's — Come  in,  sir,  if  you  please,"  she  said,  opening 
wide  the  door  for  him  to  enter, — "111  tell  'em  you're 
here." 

"  Do  not  disturb  any  one  for  me,"  said  he. 

"  I  won't  disturb  'em !"  said  Barby,  in  a  tone  a  little 
though  unconsciously  significant. 

Mr.  Carleton  neglected  the  chair  she  had  placed  for  him, 
and  remained  standing  by  the  mantelpiece,  thinking  of  the 
scenes  of  his  early  introduction  to  that  kitchen.  It  wore 
the  same  look  it  had  (}one  then  ;  under  Barby's  rule  it  was 
precisely  the  same  thing  it  had  been  under  Cynthia's.  The 
passing  years  seemed  a  dream,  and  the  passing  generations 
of  men  a  vanity,  before  the  old  house  more  abiding  than 
they.  He  stood  thinking  of  the  people  he  had  seen  gath* 
ered  bv  that  fii^place  and  the  little  household  ftdry  whose 
childish  ministrations  had  give  such  a  beauty  to  the  scene,— 
when  a  very  light  step  crossed  the  painted  floor  and  she  waa 
there  again  before  him.  She  did  not  speak  a  word ;  she 
stood  still  a  moment  trying  for  words,  and  then  put  he» 
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hand  upon  Mr.  Carletoc's  arm  and  gently  drew  him  out  of 
the  room  with  her. 

The  family  were  all  gathered  in  the  room  to  which  she 
brought  hinu  Mr.  R()8situr,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Mr.  Carle* 
ton  come  in,  shrunk  back  where  he  oould  be  a  little  shielded 
by  the  bed-post  Marion's  &ce  was  hid  on  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  Mrs.  Rossitur  did  not  move.  Leaving  Mr. 
Carleton  on  the  near  side  of  the  bed  Fleda  went  round  to 
the  place  she  seemed  to  have  occupied  before,  at  Hugh's 
right  hand ;  and  they  were  all  still,  for  he  was  in  a  little 
doze,  lying  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  the  face  as  gently  and 
placidly  sweet  as  it  had  been  in  his  boyhood.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Rossitur  looked  at  it;  but  no  other  did  just  then, 
except  Mr.  Carleton.  His  eye  rested  nowhere  else.  The 
breathing  of  an  in&nt  could  not  be  more  gentle ;  the 
&ce-of  an  angel  not  more  peacefully  at  rest.  ^'So  he 
giveth  his  beloved  sleep," — thought  Uie  gentleman,  as  he 
gazed  on  the  brow  from  which  all  care,  if  care  there  had 
ever  been,  seemed  to  have  taken  flight. 

Not  yet — not  quite  yet ;  for  Hugh  suddenly  opened  hia 
eyes  and  without  seeing  anybody  else,  said, 

"Father—" 

Mr.  Rossitur  left  the  bed-post  and  came  dose  to  where 
Fleda  was  standing,  and  leaning  forward,  touched  his  son's 
head,  but  did  not  speak. 

"Father — "  said  Hugh,  in  a  voice  so  gentle  that  it 
seemed  as  if  strength  must  be  &iling, — ^*'  what  will  you  do 
when  you  come  to  lie  here  1" 

Mr.  Rossitur  put  his  hands  to  hb  &oe. 

"  Father — 1  mant  speak  now  if  I  never  did  before— once  I 
must  speak  to  you, — what  will  you  do  when  you  come  to 
lie  where  1  do  1 — ^what  will  you  trust  to  1" 

The  person  addressed  was  as  motionless  as  a  statue. 
Hugh  did  not  move  his  eyes  from  him. 

"  Father,  I  will  be  a  living  warning  and  example  to  yo>u, 
for  I  know  that  I  shall  live  in  your  memory — ^you  shall 
remember  what  I  say  to  you — that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  dear 
friend  to  those  that  trust  in  him,  and  if  he  is  not  yours  it 
will  be  because  you  will  not  let  him.  You  shall  remember 
my  testimony,  that  he  can  make  death  sweeter  than  life-^ 
in  his  presence  is  fulness  of  joy — at  his  right  hand  there 
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are  pleasures  for  evertnore.  He  is  better, — he  is  more  to 
me, — even  than  you  all,  and  he  will  be  to  you  a  better 
friend  than  the  poor  child  you  are  losing,  though  you  do 
not  know  it  now.  It  is  he  that  has  made  my  fife  in  this 
world  happy — only  he — and  I  have  nothing  to  look  to  but 
him  in  the  world  I  am  going  to.  But  what  will  you  do  in 
the  hour  of  death,  as  I  am,  if  he  isn't  your  friend,  &ther  f 

Mr.  Rossitur's  frame  swayed,  like  a  tree  that  one  sees 
shaken  by  a  distant  wind,  but  he  said  nothing. 

"  Will  you  remember  me  happily,  fother,  if  you  come  to 
die  without  having  done  as  I  begged  you  ?  Will  you  think 
of  me  in  heaven  and  not  try  to  come  there  too?  Father, 
will  you  be  a  Christian  ? — will  you  not  ? — ^for  my  sake — ^fbr 
UtiU  HtigK^s  sake,  as  you  used  to  call  him  ? — Father  % — ^ 

Mr.  Kossitur  knelt  down  and  hid  his  face  in  the  cover- 
ings ;  but  he  did  not  utter  a  word. 

Hugh's  eye  dwelt  on  him  Ibr  a  momtent  with  unspeakar 
ble  expression,  and  his  lip  trembled.  He  said  no  more; 
he  closed  his  eyes ;  and  for  a  little  time  there  was  nothing 
to  be  heard  but  the  sobs  which  could  not  be  restrained, 
from  all  but  the  two  gentlemen.  It  probably  oppressed 
Hugh,  for  after  a  while  he  said  with  a  weary  sigh  and  with- 
out opening  his  eyes, 

"  I  wish  somebody  would  sing." 

Nobody  answered  at  first. 

*'  Sing  what,  dear  Hugh  1"  said  Fleda,  putting  aside  her 
tears  and  leaning  her  face  towards  him. 

**  Something  that  speaks  of  my  want,"  said  Hugh. 

"What  do  you  want,  dear  Hugh?" 

"  Only  Jesus  Christ,"  he  said  with  a  half  smile. 

But  they  were  silent  as  death.  Fleda's  face  was  in  her 
hands  and  her  utmost  efforts  after  self-control  wrought 
nothing  but  tears.  The  stillness  had  lasted  a  little  while, 
when  very  softly  and  sweetly  the  notes  of  a  hymn  floated 
to  their  ears,  and  though  they  floated  <m  and  filled  the  room, 
the  voice  was  so  nicely  modulated  that  its  waves  of  sweet 
Bess  broke  g^tly  upon  the  nearest  ear. 

"  JesoBf  the  sinner's  fViend,  to  Thee 
Lost  snd  undone,  for  aid  1  flee ; 
Weary  of  earth,  myself,  and  sin, 
Open  thine  arms  and  take  me  m. 


^  ?ttT  and  SMce  my  tin-siek  sonl, — 
TSs  thoa  alone  camst  make  me  whole; 
DarlL'tiU  in  me  thine  image  ahine, 
And  ioat  I  am,  till  thoa  art  mine. 

"  At  length  I  own  it  cannot  be. 
That  I  Bhoold  fit  mjself  for  thee, 
Here  now  to  thee  I  all  reeiffn, —  ^ 

Thine  la  the  work,  and  only  thine. 

'<  What  ahall  I  aay  thy  grace  to  morels 
Lord,  I  am  ain,  bat  tnon  art  love  1 
I  give  up  every  plea  beside,— 
Lord,  1  am  lost,— but  thou  haat  died  t** 

They  were  still  again  after  the  voice  had  ceased  ;  almost 
perfectly  still ;  though  tears  might  be  pooring,  as  indeed 
they  were  from  every  eye,  there  was  no  break  to  the 
silence,  other  than  a  half-caught  sob  now  and  then  from  a 
kneeling  figure  whose  head  was  in  Marion's  lap. 

^  Who  was  that  1"  said  Hugh,  when  the  singer  had  been 
silent  a  minute. 

Nobody  answered  immediately  ;  and  then  Mr.  Carletoo 
bending  over  him,  said, 

^  Don't  yon  know  me,  dear  Hugh  V* 

"Is  it  Mr.  CarletonT 

Hugh  looked  pleased,  and  clasped  both  of  his  bands  upon 
Guy's  which  he  laid  upon  his  breast  For  ft  second  hn 
dosed  his  eyes  and  was  silent. 

**  Was  it  you  sang?" 

"Yes." 

"  You  never  sang  for  me  before,"  he  remarked. 

He  was  silent  again. 

"  Are  you  going  to  take  Fleda  away  f ' 

"By  and  by,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  gently. 

"  Will  you  take  good  care  of  her  ?" 

Mr.  Carleton  hesitated,  and  th^  said,  so  low  that  ll 
•ould  reach  but  one  other  person's  ear, 

"  What  hand  and  life  can." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Hugh.  "I  am  very  glad  yoo  wID 
have  her.    You  will  not  let  her  tire  herself  any  more.*' 

Whatever  became  of  Fleda's  tears  she  had  driven  them 
nway  and  leaning  forward  she  touched  her  cheek  to  kit,  «y« 
ing  with  a  clearness  and  sweetness  of  voice  that  only  fntea 
«tv  of  feeling  could  have  given  her  at  the  moment, 
32» 


"  I  am  not  tired,  dear  Hugh." 

Hugh  clasped  one  arm  round  her  nede  and  kissed  her — 
again  and  again,  seeming  unable  to  say  anything  to  her  in 
any  other  way ;  still  keeping  his  hold  of  Mr.  Carleton^s 
hand. 

"  I  give  all  my  part  of  her  to  you,"  he  said  at  length. 
^  Mr.  Carleton,  I  shall  see  both  of  you  in  heaven  1" 

*'  I  hope  so,"  was  the  answer,  in  those  very  calm  and 
tlear  tones  that  have  a  singular  effect  in  quieting  emotion, 
while  they  indicate  anything  but  the  want  of  it. 

"  1  am  the  best  off  of  you  all,"  Hugh  said. 
:    He  lay  still  for  awhile  with  shut  eyes.     Fleda  had  with- 
drawn herself  from  his  arms  and  stood  at  his  side,  with  a 
oowed  head,  but  perfectly  quiet     He  still  held  Mr.  Carle* 
ton's  hand,  as  something  he  did  not  want  to  part  with. 

"  Fleda," said  he,  "who  is  that  crying? — ^Mother— <x>me 
here." 

Mr.  Carleton  gave  place  to  her.  Hugh  palled  her  down 
to  him  till  her  face  lay  upon  his,  and  folded  both  his  arms 
around  her. 

"  Mother,"  he  said  softly,  "  will  you  meet  me  in  heaven  t  - 
—say  yes." 

"  How  can  I,  dear  Hugh  *?" 

"  You  can,  dear  mother,"  said  he  kissing  her  with  exceed- 
ing tenderness  of  expression, — "  my  Saviour  will  be  yours 
and  take  you  there.  Say  you  will  give  yourself  to  Christ 
—-dear  mother ! — sweet  mother ! — ^promise  me  I  shall  see 
you  again ! — ^ 

Mrs.  Rossitur's  weeping  it  was  difficult  to  hear.  But 
Hugh  hardly  shedding  a  tear  still  kissed  her,  repeating, 
"  Promise  me,  dear  mother — ^promise  me  that  yon  will ;" 
— till  Mrs.  Rossi  tur  in  an  agony  sobbed  out  the  word  he 
Wanted, — and  Hush  hid  his  &ce  then  in  her  neck. 

Mr.  Carleton  left  the  room  and  went  down  stairs.  H« 
found  the  sitting-room  desolate,  untenanted  and  cold  lor 
hours ;  and  he  went  again  into  the  kitchen.  Barby  was 
there  for  some  time,  and  then  she  left  him  alone. 

He  had  passed  a  long  while  in  thinking  and  walking  up 
and  down,  and  he  was  standing  musing  by  the  fire,  when 
Fleda  again  came  in.  She  came  in  silenUy,  to  his  side,  woA 
putting  her  arm  withia  his  laid  her  &ce  upon  it  with  a  aioi 
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plioity  of  trust  and  reliance  Uiat  weLt  to  his  heart ;  and  she 
wept  there  for  a  long  hour.  They  hardly  changed  theii 
position  in  all  that  time;  and  her  tears  flowed  silently 
though  incessantly,  the  only  tokens  of  sympathy  on  his 
part  being  such  a  gentle  caressing  smoothing  of  her  hair  or 
putting  it  from  her  brow  as  he  had  used  when  she  was  a 
ehild.  The  bearing  of  her  hand  and  head  upon  his  arm  in 
time  shewed  her  increasingly  weary.  Nothing  shewed  him 
■o. 

"  Elfie — my  dear  Elfie,"  he  said  at  last  very  tenderly, 
in  the  same  way  that  he  would  have  spoken  nine  years  be- 
fore— '^  Hugh  gave  his  part  of  you  to  me — I  must  take 
care  of  it." 

Fleda  tried  to  rouse  herself  immediately. 

"  This  is  poor  entertainment  for  you,  Mr.  Carleton,"  she 
said,  raising  her  head  and  wiping  away  the  tears  from  her 
face. 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  he  said  gently.  "  You  never  gave 
me  such  pleasure  but  twice  before,  Elfie.'^ 

Fleda^s  head  went  down  again  instantly,  and  this  time 
there  was  something  almost  caressing  in  the  motion. 

"Next  to  the  happiness  of  having  friends  on  earth," 
he  said  soothingly,  "  is  the  happiness  of  having  friends  in 
heaven.     Don't  weep  any  more  to-night,  my  dear  Elfie." 

"  He  told  me  to  thank  you — ^"  said  Fleda.  But  stopping 
short  and  clasping  with  convulsive  energy  the  arm  she  hel<j^ 
she  shed  more  violent  tears  than  she  had  done  that  night  be- 
fore. The  most  gentle  soothing,  the  most  tender  reproof 
availed  at  last  to  quiet  her ;  and  she  stood  clinging  to  his 
arm  still  and  looking  down  into  the  fire. 

"  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  so  soon,"  she  said. 

"  It  was  not  soon  to  him,  Elfie," 

^  ^e  told  me  to  thank  you  for  singing.  How  little  while 
it  seems  since  we  were  children  together — how  little  while 
since  before  that — when  I  was  a  little  child  here — how  di^ 
ferent!" 

"  No,  the  very  same,"  said  he,  touching  his  lips  to  her 
forehead,^ — "  you  are  the  very  same  child  you  were  then ; 
but  it  is  time  you  were  my  cliild,  for  I  see  you  would  make 
yourself  ill.  No — ^  said  he  softly  taking  the  hand  Fleda 
n^sed  to  her  face, — "  no  more  to-night — ^tell  me  how  early 
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I  may  see  you  in  the  morDing — for  Elfie,  I  must  leave  jim 
after  breakfast" 

Fleda  looked  up  inquiringly, 

*'  My  mother  has  brought  news  that  detennines  me  to 
return  to  England  immediately." 

♦* To  England!" 

"  I  have  been  too  long  from  home — I  am  wanted  there.* 

Fleda  looked  down  again  and  did  her  best  not  to  shew 
what  she  felt. 

"I  do  not  know  how  to  leave  you — and  now — ^but  I 
must.  There  are  disturbances  among  the  people,  and  my 
own  are  infected.     I  must  be  there  without  delay." 

"  Political  disturbances?"  said  Fleda. 

"  Somewhat  of  that  nature — ^but  partly  local.  How  early 
may  I  come  to  you  ?" 

*•  But  you  are  not  going  away  to-night  ?    It  is  very  late.** 

"  That  is  nothing — my  horse  is  here." 

Fleda  would  have  begged  in  vain,  if  Barby  had  not  come 
in  and  added  her  word,  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  a»mes8 
of  work  to  look  for  lodgings  at  that  time  of  night,  and  that 
she  had  made  the  west  room  ready  for  Mr.  Carleton.  She 
rejected  with  great  sincerity  any  claim  to  the  thanks  with 
which  Fleda  as  well  as  Mr.  Carleton  repaid  her ;  **  there 
wa'n't  no  trouble  about  it,"  she  said.  Mr.  Carleton  how- 
ever found  his  room  prepared  for  him  with  all  the  care 
that  Barby's  utmost  ideas  of  refinement  and  exactness  could 
suggest. 

h  was  still  very  early  the  next  morning  when  he  left  it 
and  came  into  the  sitting-room,  but  he  was  not  the  first 
there.  The  firelight  glimmered  on  the  silver  and  china  of 
the  break&st  table,  all  set;  everything  was  in  absolute 
order,  from  the  fire  to  the  two  cups  and  saucers  whidi  were 
alone  on  the  board.  A  still  silent  figure  was  standmg  by 
one  of  the  windows  looking  out  Not  crying ;  but  that 
Mr.  Carleton  knew  fix>m  the  unmistakeable  lines  of  the  face 
was  only  because  tears  were  waiting  another  time ;  quiet 
now,  it  would  not  be  by  and  by.  He  came  and  stood  at 
the  window  with  her. 

**Do  you  know,"  he  said,  afler  a  little,  "^t  Mr.  Rossi* 
tur  purposes  to  leave  Queediy  t" 

"Does  he?"  said  Fleda  rather  starting,  but  she  added 


ftot  another  word,  ^mplj  becaase  she  felt  she  could  not 
safely. 

*'He  has  accepted,  I  believe,  a  consulship  at  Jamaica.'' 

'* Jamaica!''  said  Fleda.  ^^I  have  heard  him  speak  of 
the  West  Indies — I  am  not  surprised — I  knew  it  was  likely 
he  would  not  stay  here." 

How  tightly  her  fingers  that  were  free  grasped  the  edge 
of  the  window-frame.  Mr.  Carleton  saw  it  and  softly  re- 
moved  them  into  his  own  keeping. 

*'  He  may  go  before  I  can  be  here  again.  But  I  shall 
leave  my  mother  to  take  care  of  you,  Elfie." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Fleda  faintly.  "  You  are  very 
kind—" 

**  Kind  to  myself,"  he  swd  smiling.  **  I  am  only  taking 
care  of  my  own.  I  need  not  say  that  you  will  see  me 
again  as  early  as  my  duty  can  make  it  possible ; — ^but  I 
may  be  detained,  and  your  friends  may  be  gone— £1  fie 
— give  me  the  right  to  send  if  I  cannot  come  for  you. 
Let  me  leave  my  wife  in  my  mother's  care."  , 

Fleda  looked  down,  and  coloured,  and  hesitated;  but 
the  expression  in  her  foce  was  not  that  of  doubt. 

^  Am  I  asking  too  much  1"  he  said  gently. 

"No  sir,"  said  Fleda,— " and— but— " 

"  What  is  in  the  way  ?" 

But  it  seemed  impossible  for  Fleda  to  tell  him. 

"  May  I  not  know  ]"  he  said,  gently  putting  away  the 
hair  from  Fleda's  face,  which  looked  distressed.  "  Is  it 
only  your  feeling  1" 

**  No  sir,"  said  Fleda, — "  at  least — not  the  feeling  you 
think  it  is — ^but — I  could  not  do  it  without  giving  great 
pain." 

Mr.  Carleton  was  silent. 

"  Not  to  anybody  you  know,  Mr.  Carleton,**  said  Fleda, 
suddenly  fearing  a  wrong  interpretation  of  her  words, — "  I 
don't  mean  that — I  mean  somebodv  else — the  person — the 
only  person  you  could  apply  to —    she  said,  covering  her . 
face  in  utter  oon fusion. 

"  Do  I  understand  you  1"  said  he  smiling.  "  Hai  tUt 
gentleman  any  reason  to  dislike  the  sight  of  me  1" 

**  No  sir,"  said  Fleda, — "  but  he  thinks  he  has.** 
VOL.  n.  * 
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"  That  only  I  meant,"  said .  he.  "  You  are  quite  right, 
my  dear  Elfie ;  I  of  all  men  ought  to  understand  that." 

The  subject  was  dropped,  and  in  a  few  minutes  his  gentl« 
skill  had  well  nigh  made  Fleda  fbrget  what  they  had  been 
talking  about.  Himself  and  his  wishes  seemed  to  be  put 
quite  out  of  his  own  view,  and  out  of  hers  as  far  as  possi- 
ble ;  except  that  the  very  fact  made  Fleda  recognize  with 
unspeakable  gratitude  and  admiration  the  kindness  and 
grace  that  were  always  exerted  for  her  pleasure.  If  her 
good-will  could  have  been  put  into  the  cups  of  coffee  she 
poured  out  for  hinu  he  might  have  gone  in  the  strength  of 
them  all  the  way  to  England,  "iniere  was  strength  of 
another  kind  to  be  gained  from  her  face  of  quiet  sorrow 
and  quiet  self-command  which  were  her  very  ohildhood^s 
own. 

"  You  will  see  me  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,"  he 
said  when  at  last  taking  leave. — '*  I  hope  to  be  free  in  a 
short  time ;  but  it  may  not  be.  Elfie— if  I  should  be  de- 
tained longer  than  I  hope — if  I  should  not  be  able  to  return 
m  a  reasonable  time,  will  you  let  my  mother  bring  you 
out  ? — if  I  cannot  come  to  you  will  you  come  to  me  r' 

Fleda  coloured  a  good  deal,  and  said,  scarce  intelligibly, 
that  she  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  come.  He  did  not 
press  the  matter.  He  parted  from  her  and  was  leaving  the 
room.  Fleda  suddenly  sprang  after  him,  before  he  had 
reached  the  door,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  ann. 

"  J  did  not  answer  your  question,  Mr.  Carleton,"  she  said 
with  cheeks  that  were  dyed  now, — "  I  will  do  whatever  you 
please — whatever  you  think  best." 

His  thanks  were  most  gratefully  though  silently  q>okeB, 
and  he  went  away. 
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Dangtater,  they  seem  to  aay. 

Peace  to  thy  hearti 
We  too,  yea,  daughter. 

Have  been  ai  thou  art. 
Hope-lifted,  doiibtKlepresaed, 

Seeing  in  part, — 
rried,  troubled,  tempted,^ 

BustaUied,— as  thou  arL 

Ukkmown. 


ri.  ROSSn'oi  *.  was  disposed  for  no  further  delay  new  in 
leavuLg  QiM«>*.hy.  The  office  at  Jamaica,  which  Mr. 
Carleton  and  Dr.  viregory  had  secured  for  him,  was  imme- 
diately accepted ;  i.nd  every  arrangement  pressed  to  hasten 
his  going.  On  evtry  account  he  was  impatient  to  be  out 
of  America,  and  er j>ecial1y  since  his  son's  death.  Marion 
was  of  his  mind.  Mrs.  Rossitur  had  more  of  a  home  feel- 
ing, even  for  the  place  where  home  had  not  been  to  her  as 
happy  as  it  might. 

They  were  sad  weeks  of  bustle  and  weariness  that  fol» 
lowed  Hugh's  death ;  less  sad  perhaps  for  the  weariness  and 
the  bustle.  There  was  little  time  for  musing,  no  time  for 
lingering  regrets.  If  thought  and  feeling  played  their 
Eolian  measures  on  Fleda's  harpstrings,  they  were  listened 
to  only  by  snatches,  and  she  rarely  sat  down  and  cried  to 
them. 

A  very  kind  note  had  been  received  from  Mrs.  Carle* 
ton. 

April  gave  place  to  May.  One  afternoon  Fleda  had 
taken  an  hour  or  two  to  go  and  look  at  some  of  the  old 
places  on  the  farm,  that  she  loved  and  that  were  not  too  &r 
to  reach.  A  last  look  she  guessed  it  might  be,  for  it  was 
weeks  since  she  hod  had  a  spare  afternoon,  and  another  she 
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might  not  be  able  to  find.  It  was  a  doubtful  pleasure  she 
sought  too,  but  she  must  have  it 

She  visited  the  long  meadow  and  the  height  that  stretdied 
along  it,  and  even  went  so  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  valley, 
at  the  foot  of  the  twenty-acre  lot,  and  then  stood  still  to 
gather  up  the  ends  of  memory.  There  she  had  gone  chest- 
nutting  with  Mr.  Kinggan — ^thither  she  had  guided  Mr. 
Carleton  and  her  cousin  Rossitur  that  day  when  they  were 
going  after  wood-cock — there  she  had  directed  and  overseen 
Earl  Douglass's  huge  crop  of  com.  How  many  pieces  of 
her  life  were  connected  with  it.  She  stood  for  a  little  while 
looking  at  the  old  chestnut  trees,  looking  and  thinking,  and 
turned  away*soberly  with  the  recollection,  "  The  world  pass- 
eth  away, — ^but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  forever." 
And  though  there  was  one  thought  that  was  a  continual 
well  of  happiness  in  the  depth  of  Fleda's  heart,  her  mind 
passed  it  now,  and  echoed  with  great  joy  the  counter- 
sign  of  Abraham's  privilege, — "  Thou  art  my  portion,  O 
Lord !" — And  in  that  assurance  every  past  and  every  hoped- 
for  good  was  sweet  with  added  sweetness.  She  walked 
home  without  thinking  much  of  the  long  meadow. 

It  was  a  chill  spring  afternoon  and  Yl&^h  was  in  her  old 
trim,  the  black  cloak,  the  white  shawl  over  it,  and  the  hood 
of  grey  silk.  And  in  that  trim  she  walked  into  the  sitting* 
room. 

A  lady  was  there,  in  a  travelling  dress,  a  stranger. 
Fleda's  eye  took  in  her  outline  and  feature  one  moment 
with  a  kind  of  bewilderment,  the  next  with  perfect  intelli- 
gence. If  the  lady  had  been  in  any  doubt,  Fleda's  cheeks 
alone  would  have  announced  her  identity.  But  she  came 
forward  without  hesitation  aft^r  the  first  moment,  pulling 
off  her  hood,  and  stood  before  her  visiter,  blushing,  iit  a 
way  that  perhaps  Mrs.  Carleton  looked  at  as  a  novelty  is 
her  world.  Fleda  did  not  know  how  she  looked  at  it,  but 
she  had  nevertheless  an  instinctive  feeling,  even  at  the  mo- 
ment, that  the  lady  wondered  how  her  son  should  have 
fancied  particularly  anything  that  went  about  under  such  a 
hood. 

Whatever  Mrs.  Carleton  thought,  her  son's  fancies 
she  knew  were  unmanageable ;  and  she  had  &r  too  much 
good  breeding  t »  let  her  thoughts  be  known ;  unless  to 
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6n6  of  those  curious  spirit  thermometers  that  can  tell  a 
variation  of  temperature  through  every  sort  of  medium. 
There  might  have  been  the  slightest  want  of  forwardness 
to  do  it,  but  she  embraced  Fleda  with  great  cordial i^. 

**  This  is  for  the  old  time — ^not  for  the  new,  dear  Fleda," 
she  said.     "  Do  you  remember  me  ?" 

**  Perfectly ! — very  well,"  said  Fleda,  giving  Mrs.  Carle* 
ton  for  a  moment  a  glimpse  of  her  eyes. — "  I  do  not  easily 
forget." 

''*•  Your  look  promises  me  an  advantage  from  that,  which 
I  do  not  deserve,  but  which  I  may  as  well  use  as  -another. 
I  want  all  I  can  have,  Fleda." 

There  was  a  half  look  at  the  speaker  that  seemed  to 
deny  the  truth  of  that,  but  Fleda  did  not  otherwise  answer. 
She  begged  her  visiter  to  sit  down,  and  throwing  off  the 
white  shawl  and  black  cloak,  took  tongs  in  hand  and 
b^an  to  mend  the  Bre.  Mrs.  Carleton  sat  considering  a 
moment  the  figure  of  the  fire-maker,  not  much  regardful 
of  the  skill  she  was  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  sticks  of 
wood. 

Fleda  turned  from  the  fire  to  remove  her  visiter's  bonnet 
and  wrappings,  but  tbe  former  was  all  Mrs.  Carleton  would 
give  her ;  she  threw  off  shawl  and  tippet  on  the  nearest 
chair. 

It  was  the  same  Mrs.  Carleton  of  old, — Fleda  saw  while 
this  was  doing* — unaltered  almost  entirely.  The  fine  figure 
and  bearing  were  the  same ;  time  had  made  no  difference ; 
even  the  face  had  paid  little  tribute  to  the  years  that  had 
mssed  by  it ;  and  the  hair  held  its  own  without  a  change. 
Bodily  and  mentally  she  was  the  same.  Apparently  she 
was  thinking  the  like  of  Fleda. 

"  I  remember  you  very  well,"  she  said  with  kindly  accent 
when  Fleda  sat  down  by  her.  "  I  have  never  foi^otten 
you.  A  dear  little  creature  you  were.  I  always  knew 
that." 

Fleda  hoped  privately  the  lady  would  see  no  occasion  to 
change  her  mind ;  but  for  the  present  she  was  bankrupt  in 
words. 

"  I  was  in  the  same  room  this  morning  at  Montepoole 
wnere  we  used  to  dine,  and  it  brought  back  the  whole  thina 
to  me — the  time  when  you  were  sick  there  with  us.    1 
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could  think  of  nothing  else.  But  I  don't  think  1  was  you 
fevourite,  Fleda." 

Such  a  rush  of  blood  again  answered  her  as  moved  Mra» 
Carleton  in  common  kindness  to  speak  of  common  things. 
She  entered  into  a  long  story  of  her  journey— of  her  pass 
age  from  England^-of  the  steamer  that  brought  her— of 
her  stay  in  New  York ; — all  which  Fleda  heard  very  IndiA 
ferently  well.  She  was  more  distinctly  conscious  of  the 
handsome  travelling  dress  which  seemed  all  the  while  to 
look  as  its  wearer  had  done,  with  some  want  of  affinity 
upon  tbe  little  grey  hood  which  lay  on  the  chair  in  the 
comer.  Still  she  listened  and  responded  as  became  her, 
though  for  the  most  part  with  eyes  that  did  not  venture 
from  home.  The  little  hood  itself  could  never  have  kept 
its  place  with  less  presumption,  nor  with  less  flutter  of  self^ 
distrust. 

Mrs.  Carleton  came  at  last  to  a  general  account  of  the 
circumstances  that  had  determined  Guy  to  return  home  so 
suddenly,  where  she  was  more  interesting.  She  hoped  he 
would  not  be  detained,  but  it  was  impossible  to  tell.  It 
was  just  as  it  might  happen. , 

*'  Are  you  acqudnted  with  the  commission  I  have  been 
charged  with  ]"  she  said,  when  her  narrations  had  at  last 
lapsed  into  silence  and  Fleda^s  eyes  had  returned  to  the 
ground. 

*'  I  suppose  so,  ma'am,"  said  Fleda  with  a  little  smile. 

"  It  is  a  very  pleasant  charge,"  said  Mrs.  Garlet<Mi  softly 
kissing  her  cheek.  Something  in  the  &ce  itself  must  have 
called  forth  that  kiss,  for  this  time  there  were  no  requisi- 
tions of  politeness. 

"  Do  you  recognize  my  commission,  Fleda  ]" 

Fleda  did  not'  answer.  Mrs.  Carleton  sat  a  few  minutes 
thoughtfully  drawing  back  the  cutis  from  her  forehead,  Mr. 
Carleton's  very  gesture,  but  not  by  any  means  with  his  fin- 
gers ;  and  musing  perhaps  on  the  possibility  of  a  hood's 
having  very  little  to  do  with  what  it  covered. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "  I  have  felt  as  if  I  were 
nearer  to  Guy  since  I  have  seen  you." 

The  quick  smile  and  colour  that  answered  this,  both  very 
bright,  wrought  in  Mrs.  Carleton  an  instant  recoUedioo 
tkax,  her  son  was  very  apt  to  be  right  in  his  judgments  and 


that  probably  the  present  ease  might  prove  h  m  so.  The 
haiid  which  had  played  with  Fleda's  hair  was  put  round 
her  waist,  very  affectionately,  and  Mrs*  Garleton  drew  near 
her. 

^  I  am  sure  we  shall  love  each  other,  Fleda,"  she  said. 

It  was  said  like  Fleda,  not  like  Mrs.  Carleton,  and  an. 
swered  as  simply.  Fleda  had  gained  her  place.  Her  head 
was  in  Mrs.  Carleton's  neck,  and  welcomed  there. 

*'At  least  I  am  sure  1  shall  love  you,"  said  the  lady 
kissing  her, — "  and  I  don't  despair  on  my  own  account, — 
for  somebody  else's  sake." 

**No — "  said  Fleda, — ^but  she  was  not  fluent  to-day. 
She  sat  up  and  repeated,  ''  I  have  not  forgotten  old  times 
either,  Mrs.  Carleton." 

"  I  don't  want  to  think  of  the  old  time — ^I  want  to  think 
of  the  new," — she  seemed  to  have  a  great  fancy  for  stroking 
back  those  curls  of  hair ; — "  I  want  to  tell  you  how  happy 
1  am,  dear  Fleda." 

Fleda  did  not  say  whether  she  was  happy  or  unhappy, 
and  her  look  might  have  been  taken  for  dubious.  She  kept 
her  eyes  on  the  ground,  while  Mrs.  Carleton  drew  the  hair 
off  from  her  flushing  cheeks,  and  considered  the  face  laid 
bare  to  her  view;  and  thought  it  was  a  fair  face — a  very 
presentable  face— delicate  and  lovely — a  face  that  she  would 
have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of,  even  by  her  son's  side. 
Her  speech  was  not  precisely  to  that  effect. 

"  You  know  now  why  I  have  come  upon  you  at  sudi  a 
time.  I  need  not  ask  pardon  1 — I  felt  that  I  should  be 
hardly  discharging  my  commission  if  I  did  not  see  you  till 
you  arrived  in  New  York.  My  wishes  I  could  have  made 
to  wait,  but  not  my  trust.     So  I  came." 

"  1  am  very  glad  you  did  !" 

She  could  fain  have  persuaded  the  lady  to  disregard 
circumstances  and  stay  with  her,  at  least  till  the  next  day, 
but  Mrs.  Carleton  was  unpersuadable.  She  would  return 
immediately  to  Montepoole. 

*'  And  how  long  shall  you  be  here  now  1"  she  said. 

*'  A  few  days — it  will  not  be  more  than  a  week." 

^  Do  you  know  how  soon  Mr.  Rossitur  intends  to  sail 
for  Jamaica  1" 

''As  soon  as  possible— he  will  make  his  stay  in  New 


York  very  short — ^Dot  more  tlun  a  fortnight  perhaps ;— 4M 
nhort  as  he  can." 

'*  And  then,  my  dear  Fleda,  I  am  to  have  the  charge  of 
you — ^for  a  little  while — am  I  not'?*' 

Fleda  hesitated  and  began  to  say,  ''Thank  you,**  but  it 
was  finished  with  a  burst  of  very  hearty  tears. 

Mrs.  Carleton  knew  immediately  the  tender  spot  she  had 
touched.  She  put  her  arms  about  Fleda  and  caressed  her 
as  gently  as  her  own  mother  might  have  done. 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  Fleda ! — ^I  forgot  that  so  mudi  thai 
is  sad  to  you  must  come  before  what  is  so  much  pleasure 
to  me. — ^Look  up  and  tell  me  that  you  forgive  me." 

Fleda  soon  looked  up,  but  she  looked  very  sorrowful^ 
and  said  nothing.  Mrs.  Carleton  watched  her  fkoe  for  a 
little  while,  really  pained. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Guy  since  he  went  away  T  she 
whispered. 

"No,  ma'am." 

« I  have." 

And  therewith  she  put  into  Fleda's  hand  a  letter, — not 
Mrs.  Carleton's  letter,  as  Fleda's  first  thought  was.  It  had 
her  own  name  and  the  seal  was  unbroken.  But  it  moved 
Mrs.  Garleton's  wonder  to  see  Fleda  cry  again,  and  longer 
than  before.  She  did  not  understand  it  She  tried  sooth- 
ing but  she  ventured  no  attempt  at  consoling,  for  she  did 
not  know  what  was  the  matter. 

"  You  will  let  me  go  now,  I  know,"  she  said  smilingly, 
when  Fleda  was  again  recovered  and  standing  before  the 
fire  with  a  face  iM>t  so  sorrowful,  Mrs.  Carleton  saw. 
**  But  I  must  say  something — ^I  shall  not  hurt  you  again." 

"  Oh  no,  you  did  not  hurt  me  at  all — ^it  was  not  what 
you  said." 

"You  will  come  to  me,  dear  Fleda?  I  feel  that  I  want 
you  very  much." 

"  Thank  you — ^but  there  Is  my  unde  Orrin,  Mrs.  Oarleloo, 
—Dr.  Gregory." 

"Dr.  Gregory?  He  is  just  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for 
Europe — ^I  thought  you  knew  it" 

"  On  the  evt  f — so  soon  ?" 

"  Very  soon,  he  told  me.  Dear  Fleda — shall  I  remind 
yfu  of  my  commission,  and  who  gave  it  to  me." 
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Fleda  hesitated  siHl ;  at  least  she  stood  looking  into  the 
fire  and  tlid  not  answer. 

"You  do  not  own  his  authoritj  yet,**  Mrs,  Carletoc 
went  on, — "but  I  am  sure  his  wishes  do  not  weigh  for 
nothing  with  you,  and  I  can  plead  them." 

Probably  it  was  a  source  of  some  gratification  to  Mrs. 
Garleton  to  see  those  deep  spots  on  Fleda's  cheeks.  They 
were  a  silent  tribute  to  an  invbible  presence  that  flattered 
the  lady's  aflfection, — or  her  pride. 

"  What  do  you  say,  dear  Fleda — to  him  and  to  me  1** 
die  said  sroiliDg  and  kissing  her. 

"  I  will  come,  Mrs.  Carleton.'' 

The  lady  was  quite  satisfied  and  departed  on  the  instant, 
haying  got,  she  said,  all  she  wanted ;  and  FlediH-<»ied  till 
her  eyes  were  sore. 

The  days  were  few  that  remained  to  them  in  their  old 
home ;  not  more  than  a  week,  as  Fleda  had  said.  It  was 
the  first  week  in  May. 

The  evening  before  they  were  to  leave  Queechy,  Reda 
and  Mrs.  Rossitur  went  together  to  pay  their  fiurewell  visit 
to  Hugh's  grave.  It  was  some  distance  ofil  They  walked 
there  arm  in  arm  without  a  word  by  the  way. 

The  little  country  grave-yard  lay  alone  on  a  hill-side,  a 
good  way  from  any  house,  and  out  of  sight  even  of  any 
but  a  very  distant  one.  A  sober  and  quiet  place,  no  tokens 
of  busy  life  immediately  near,  the  fields  around  it  beins 
used  for  pasturing  sheep,  except  an  instance  or  two  of 
winter  grain  now  nearing  its  maturity.  A  by-road  not 
much  travelled  led  to  the  grave-yard,  and  led  off  from  it 
over  the  brokai  country,  following  the  upe  and  downs  of 
the  ground  to  a  long  distance  away,  without  a  moving  thing 
upon  it  in  sight  near  or  far.  No  sound  of  stirring  and 
active  humanity.  Nothing  to  touch  the  perfect  reposei 
But  every  lesson  of  the  place  could  be  heard  more  dis- 
tinctly amid  that  silence  of  all  other  voices.  Except  in. 
deed  nature's  voice ;  that  was  not  silent ;  and  neither  did 
h  jar  with  the  other.  The  very  light  of  the  evening  fell 
more  tenderly  upon  the  old  grey  stones  and  the  thick  grass 
hi  that  place. 

Fleda  and  Mrs.  Rossitur  went  softly  to  one  spot  where 
Jie  grass  was  not  grown  and  where  the  bright  white  marble 


caught  the  eye  and  spoke  of  grief  fresh  too.  Oh  that  that 
were  grey  and  moss-grown  like  the  others !  The  mother 
placed  herself  where  the  staring  black  letters  of  Hugh's 
name  could  not  remind  her  so  harshly  that  it  no  more  be* 
longed  to  the  living ;  and  sitting  down  on  tiie  ground  hid 
her  face ;  to  struggle  through  the  parting  agony  once  more, 
with  added  bitterness. 

Fleda  stood  awhile  sharing  it,  for  with  her  too  it  was  the 
last  time,  in  all  likelihood.  If  she  had  been  alone,  her 
grief  might  have  witnessed  itself  bitterly  and  uncontrolled ; 
but  the  selfish  relief  was  foregone,  for  the  sake  of  another^ 
that  it  might  be  in  her  power  by  and  by  to  minister  to  a 
heart  yet  sorer  and  weaker  than  hers.  The  tears  that  fell 
so  quietly  and  so  fast  upon  the  foot  of  Hugh's  grave  were 
all  the  deeper-drawn  and  richer-fraught. 

Awhile  she  stood  there;  and  then  passed  round  to  a 
group  a  little  way  ofl^  that  had  as  dear  and  strong  claims 
upon  her  love  and  memory.  These  were  not  fre^  not 
very;  oblivion  had  not  come  there  yet;  only  Time's  soft- 
ening hand.  Was  it  softening'? — ^for  Fleda's  head  was 
bent  down  fuither  here,  and  tears  rained  &ster.  It  was 
hard  to  leave  these  !  The  cherished  names  that  from  early 
years  had  jived  in  her  child's  heart, — from  this  their  last 
earthly  abiding-place  she  was  to  part  company.  Her  mo- 
ther's and  her  father's  graves  were  there,  side  by  side ;  and 
never  had  Fleda's  heart  so  dung  to  the  old  grey  stones, 
never  had  the  &ded  lettering  seemed  so  dear,— of  the  dear 
names  and  of  the  words  of  faith  and  hope  that  were  their 
dying  or  living  testimony.  And  next  to  them  was  her 
grand&ther'fl  resting-place;  and  with  that  sunshiny  green 
mound  came  a  throng  of  strangely  tender  and  sweet  associa- 
tions, more  even  than  with  the  other  two.  His  gentle,  ven- 
erable, dignified  figure  rose  before  her,  and  her  heart  yearned 
towards  it  In  imagination  Fleda  pressed  again  to  her 
breast  the  withered  hand  that  had  led  her  (£ildhood  so 
kindly ;  and  overcome  here  for  a  little  she  kneeled  down 
upon  the  sod  and  bent  her  head  till  the  long  grass  almost 
touched  it|  in  an  agony  of  human  sorrow.  Could  she  leave 
\hem  ? — and  for  ever  in  this  world  ?  and  be  content  to  see 
no  more  these  dear  memorials  till  others  like  them  should 
ie  raised  for  herself,  far  away  1 — ^But  then  stole  in  coosolap 
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tions  not  buman,  nor  of  man's  devisiog, — ^the  words  thai 
were  written  upon  her  mother's  tombstone, — 

"  Them  that  sleep  in  Jeeus  will  God  bring  with  Atm.* 
•^It  was  like  the  march  of  angel's  feet  over  the  turf  And 
her  mother  had  been  a  meek  child  of  faith,  and  her  father 
and  grand&ther,  though  strong  men,  had  bowed  like  little 
children  to  the  same  rule. — Fleda's  head  bent  lower  yet, 
tnd  she  wept,  even  aloud,  but  it  was  one  half  in  pure  thank* 
Alness  and  a  joy  that  the  world  knows  nothing  of  Doubt- 
less  they  and  she  were  one ;  doubtless  though  the  grass  now 
levered  their  graves,  the  heavenly  bond  in  which  they  were 
Held  would  bring  them  together  again  in  light,  to  a  new 
and  more  beautiful  life  that  should  know  no  severing. 
Asleep  in  Jesus ; — and  even  as  he  had  risen  so  should  they, 
— they  and  others  that  she  loved, — all  whom  she  loved 
best.  She  could  leave  their  graves ;  and  with  an  unspeak- 
able look  of  thanks  to  Him  who  had  brought  life  and  im* 
mortality  to  light,  she  did ;  but  not  till  she  had  there  once 
again  remembered  her  mother's  prayer,  and  her  aunt  Miri- 
am's  words,  and  prayed  that  rather  anything  might  happen 
to  her  than  that  prosperity  and  the  world's  favour  should 
draw  her  from  the  simplicity  and  humility  of  a  life  above 
the  world.  Rather  than  not  meet  them  in  joy  at  the  last, 
-—oh  let  her  want  what  she  most  wished  for  in  this  world. 

If  riches  have  their  poisonous  snares,  Fleda  carried  away 
fVom  this  place  a  strong  antidote.  With  a  spirit  strangely 
simple  pure  and  calm  she  went  back  to  her  aunt. 

Poor  Mrs.  Rossitur  was  not  quieted,  but  at  Fleda*s 
touch  and  voice,  gentle  and  loving  as  the  spirit  of  love  and 
gentleness  could  make  them,  she  tried  to  rouse  herself; 
lifled  up  her  weary  head  and  clasped  her  arms  about  her 
niece.  The  manner  of  it  went  to  Fleda's  heart,  for  there 
was  in  it  both  a  looking  to  her  for  support  and  a  clinging 
to  her  as  another  dear  thing  she  was  about  to  lose.  Fledii 
could  not  speak  for  the  heart-ache. 

"  It  is  harder  to  leave  this  place  than  all  the  rest,**  Mrs. 
Rossitur  murmured,  afler  some  little  time  had  passed  on. 

"  He  is  not  here,"  said  Fleda's  soothing  voice.  It  set 
her  aunt  to  crying  again. 

**  No— I  know  it — "  she  said. 

*  We  shall  see  him  again.    Think  of  that" 


^  Tau  wQl,'^  said  Mrs.  Bossitur  very  sadly. 

*^  And  so  will  you,  dear  aunt  Lucy ^^-dear  aunt  Lucy— 
you  promised  him  ?" 

"  Yes — ^^  sobbed  Mrs.  Bossitur,-^"  I  promised  him — ^bul 
I  am  such  a  poor  creature — ^" 

"  So  poor  that  Jesus  cannot  save  you  1 — or  will  not  ?— - 
No,  dear  aunt  Lucy — ^you  do  not  think  that ; — only  trusi 
him — you  do  trust  him  now,  do  you  pot  ?" 

A  fresh  gush  of  tears  came^with  the  answer,  but  it  was 
in  the  affirmative ;  and  after  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Bossitur 
grew  more  quiet. 

^*  I  wish  something  were  done  to  this,*^  she  said,  looking 
at  the  fresh  earth  beside  her ; — *'  if  we  could  have  planted 
something — ^" 

"1  have  thought  of  it  a  thousand  times,"  said  Fleda 
sighinj; ; — '*  I  would  have  done  it  long  ago  if  I  could  have 
got  here; — but  it  doesn't  matter,  aunt  Lucy. — ^I  wish  T 
could  have  done  it." 

"You?"  said  Mrs.  Bossitur; — "my  poor  child!  you 
have  been  wearing  yourself  out  working  for  me. — I  never 
was  worth  anything !" — she  said,  hiding  her  &ce  again. 

"  When  you  have  been  the  dearest  and  best  mother  to 
me  ?  Now  that  is  not  right,  aunt  Lucy — ^look  up  and  kiai 
me." 

The  pleading  sweet  tone  of  voice  was  not  to  be  resisted* 
Mrs.  Bossitur  looked  up  and  kissed  her  earnestly  enough 
but  with  unabated  self-reproach. 

"  I  don't  deserve  to  kiss  you,  for  I  have  let  you  try  your- 
self beyond  your  strength. — ^How  you  look ! — Oh  how  you 
look ! — " 

"  Never  mind  how  I  look,"  said  Fleda  bringing  her  face 
so  dose  that  her  aunt  could  not  see  it.  "  You  helped  me 
all  you  could,  aunt  Lucy— don't  talk  so— «nd  I  shall  look 
well  enough  by  and  by.     I  am  not  so  very  tired." 

"  You  idways  were  so !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bossitur  clasp- 
ing her  in  her  arms  again ; — "  and  now  I  am  going  to  lose 
you  too — My  dear  Fleda! — ^that  gives  me  more  pleasure 
th%n  anything  else  in  the  world!—' 

But  it  was  a  pleasure  well  cried  over. 

'*We  shall   all   meet  again,  1  hope, — ^I  wUl  hopei*-*"* 


■aid  Mrs.  Rossftur  meekly  idieD  Fleda  had  rit^i  from  her 
arms; 

"  Dear  aunty  ! — but  before  that — ^in  England — ^you  will 
oome  to  see  me — ^Uncle  Rolf  will  bring  you." 

Even  then  Fleda  oould  not  say  even  that  without  the 
blood  mounting  to  her  &ce.  Mrs.  Ros«tur  shook  her  head 
and  sighed;  but  smiled  a  little  too,  as  if  that  delightful 
chink  of  possibility  let  some  light  in. 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  see  Mr.  Carleton  now,"  she  said, 
^  for  I  could  not  look  him  in  the  £ice ;  and  I  am  afraid  he 
wouIdn^t  want  to  look  in  mine,  he  would  be  to  angry  with 
me." 

The  sun  was  sinking  low  on  that  fiur  May  afternoon  and 
they  had  two  miles  to  walk  to  get  home.  Slowly  and 
liugeringly  they  moved  away. 

The  talk  with  her  aunt  had  shaken  Fleda's  calmness  and 
she  could  have  cried  now  with  all  her  heart ;  but  she  oon- 
strained  herself.  They  stopped  a  moment  at  the  fence  to 
look  the  last  befbre  turning  their  backs  upon  the  place. 
They  lingered,  and  still  Mrs.  Rossitur  did  not  move,  and 
Fleda  could  not  take  away  her  eyes. 

It  was  that  prettiest  time  of  nature  which  while  it  shews 
indeed  the  shade  side  of  everything,  makes  it  the  occasion 
of  a  &ir  contrast.  The  grave-stones  cast  long  shadows 
over  the  ground,  tbretokens  of  night  where  another  night 
was  resting  already  ;  the  longest  stretched  away  from  the 
head  of  Hugh's  grave.  But  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
softly  touching  the  grass  and  the  face  of  the  white  tomb- 
stone seemed  to  say,  "  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again."  Light 
upon  the  grave !  The  promise  kissing  the  record  of  death ! 
— It  was  impossible  to  look  in  calmness.  Fleda  bowed 
her  head  upon  the  paling  and  cried  with  a  straitened  heart, 
for  grief  and  gratitude  together. 

Mrs.  Rossitur  had  not  moved  when  Fleda  looked  up 
again.  The  sun  was  yet  lower ;  the  sunbeams,  more  slant; 
touched  not  only  that  bright  white  stone— they  passed  on 
beyond,  and  carried  the  promise  to  those  other  grey  ones, 
a  little  further  off;  that  she  had  left — ^yes,  for  the  last 
time;  and  Fleda's  thoughts  went  forward  swiftly  to  the 
time  of  the  promise. — "  nen  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the 
Mying  which  is  written,  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 
VOL.  II.  88  " 
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O  death,  where  is  thj  sting  %  O  grave,  where  ia  thy  victory  * 
The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the 
Jaw.  But  thanks  be  to  God,  which  givedi  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" — And  then  as  she  looked, 
the  sunbeams  might  have  been  a  dioir  of  angels  in  light 
singing,  ever  so  softly,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men." 

With  a  full  heart  Fleda  clasped  her  aunt's  arm,  and  they 
went  gently  down  the  lane  without  saying  one  word  to 
each  other,  till  they  had  left  the  graveyard  &r  behind  them 
and  were  in  tiie  high  road  again. 

Fleda  internally  thanked  Mr.  Carleton  for  what  he  had 
said  to  her  on  a  former  occasion,  for  the  thought  of  his 
words  had  given  her  courage,  or  strength,  to  go  beyond  her 
usual  reserve  in  speaking  to  her  aunt ;  and  she  thought  her 
words  had  done  good. 
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Dm  your  pleMiire:  If  yoor  Iot»  do  nol  penoade  70Q  tc  3oiBe.   si  sol  Bf 
Uor.— filBKCHAirr  or  Vsnct. 


ON  the  way  home  Mrs.  Rossitur  and  Fleda  went  a  trifle 
out  of  their  road  to  say  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Douglass's 
family.  Fleda  had  seen  her  aunt  Miriam  in  the  moniing, 
and  bid  her  a  conditional  farewell ;  for  as  after  Mrs.  Rossi- 
tur's  sailing  she  would  be  with  Mrs.  Carleton,  she  judged  it 
little  likely  that  she  should  see  Queechy  again. 

They  had  time  for  but  a  minute  at  Mrs.  Douglasses. 
Mrs.  Rossitur  had  shaken  hands  and  was  leaving  the  house 
when  Mrs.  Douglass  pulled  Fleda  back. 

"  Be  you  going  to  the  West  Indies  too,  Fleda  1" 

"No,  Mrs.  Douglass." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  stay  here  ?" 

"  I  want  to  be  with  my  aunt  while  1  can,"  said  Fleda. 

"  And  then  do  you  calculate  to  stop  in  New  York  ?" 

"  For  awhile,"  said  Fleda  colouring. 

"  O  go  'long !"  said  Mrs.  Douglass,  "  I  know  all  about 
it.  Now  do  you  s'pose  you're  agoing  to  be  any  happier 
among  all  those  great  folks  than  you  would  be  if  you  staid 
among  little  folks?"  she  added  tartly;  while  Catherine 
looked  with  a  kind  of  incredulous  admiration  at  the  future 
lady  of  Carleton. 

"  I  don't  suppose  that  greatness  has  anything  to  do  with 
happiness,  Mrs.  Douglass,"  said  Fleda  gently. 

So  gently, — and  so  calmly  sweet  the  face  was  that  said 
it,  that  Mrs.  Douglass's  mood  was  overcome. 

"  Well  you  ain't  agoing  to  forget  Queechy  ?"  she  said, 
shaking  Fleda's  liand  ^ith  a  hearty  grasp. 

**  Never — ^never !" 
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^'YiX  tell  yoj  inrhat  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass,  the 
tears  in  her  eyes  answering  those  in  Fleda\ — ^'  it  11  be  a 
happy  house  that  gets  you  into  it.  wherever  'tis !  1  on]  j 
wish  it  wa'n't  out  o'  Queechy." 

Fleda  thought  on  the  whole  as  she  walked  home  that  she 
did  not  wish  any  such  thing.  Queechy  seemed  dismantled, 
and  she  thought  she  would  rather  go  to  a  new  place  now 
that  she  had  taken  such  a  leave  of  every  thing  here. 

Two  thinffs  remained  however  to  be  taken  leave  of;  the 
house  and  Barby.  Happily  Fleda  had  little  time  for  the 
former.  It  was  a  busy  evening,  and  the  morning  would  be 
n^ore  busy;  she  contrived  that  all  the  family  should  go  to 
rest  before  her,  meaning  then  to  have  one  quiet  look  at  the 
old  rooms  by  herself;  a  leave-taking  that  no  other  eyes  should 
interfere  with.  She  sat  down  before  the  kitchen  ii re-place, 
but  she  had  hardly  realized  that  she  was  alone  when  one  of 
the  many  doors  opened  and  Barby's  tali  figure  walked  in. 

"  Here  you  be,"  she  half  whispered.  "  I  knowed  there 
wouldn't  be  a  minute's  peace  to-morrow ;  so  1  thought  I'd 
bid  you  good-bye  to-night" 

Fleda  gave  her  a  smile  and  a  hand,  but  did  not  speak. 
Barby  drew  up  a  chair  beside  her,  and  they  sat  silent  for 
tome  time,  while  quiet  tears  from  the  eyes  of  eadi  said  a 
great  many  things. 

"  Well,  1  hope  you'll  be  as  happy  as  you  deserve  to  be,** 
—were  Barby's  first  woras,  in  a  voice  very  altered  from  its 
accustomed  firm  and  spirited  accent. 

"  Make  some  better  wish  for  me  than  that,  dear  Barby.** 

*'  I  wouldn't  want  any  better  for  myself^"  said  Barbj 
determinately. 

"  I  would  for  you,*'  said  Fleda. 

She  thought  of  Mr.  Garleton's  words  again,  and  went  on 
in  spite  of  herself. 

"  It  is  a  mistake,  Barby.  The  best  of  us  do  not  deserve 
anything  good ;  and  if  we  have  the  sight  of  a  friend's  fkoe, 
or  the  very  sweet  air  we  breathe,  it  is  because  Christ  haw 
bought  it  for  us.  Don't  let  us  forget  that,  and  forget 
him." 

"  I  do,  always,"  said  Barby  crying, — "forget  everything. 
Fleda,  I  wish  you'd  pray  for  me  when  you  are  fur  away,  Iw 
I  ain't  as  good  as  you  be." 


**  Dear  Barby/'  said  Fleda,  touching  her  shoulder  aflfec- 
lioiiately,  ^  I  haven't  waited  to  be  i&r  away  to  do  that." 

Barby  sobbed  ibr  a  few  minutes  with  the  strength  of  a 
strong  nature  that  rarely  gave  way  in  that  manner ;  and 
then  dashed  her  tears  right  and  left,  not  at  all  as  if  she 
were  ashamed  of  them,  but  with  a  resolution  not  to  be 
overcome. 

^  There  won't  be  nothing  good  left  in  Queeehy,  when 
you're  gone,  you  and  Mis'  Plumfield — ^without  I  go  and  look 
at  the  place  where  Hugh  lies — " 

*'  Dear  Barby,"  said  Fleda  with  softening  eyes,  **  won't 
you  be  something  good  yourself?" 

Barby  put  up  her  hand  to  shield  her  face.  Fleda  was 
silent  for  she  saw  that  strong  feeling  was  at  work. 

"I  wisht  I  could,"  Barby  broke  forth  at  last,  "if  it  was 
only  for  your  sake." 

"  Dear  Barby,"  said  Fleda,  "  you  can  do  this  for  me — 
you  can  go  to  church  and  hear  what  Mr.  Olmney  says.  I 
should  go  away  happier  if  1  thought  you  would,  and  if  I 
thought  you  would  follow  what  he  says ;  for  dear  Barby 
there  is  a  time  coming  when  you  will  wish  you  were  a 
Christian  more  then  you  do  now  ;  and  not  for  my  sake." 

"  I  believe  there  is,  Fleda." 

"  Then  will  you  ?— won't  you  give  me  so  much  pleas- 
ure?" 

"  Vd  do  a'most  anything  to  do  you  a  pleasure." 

"  Then  do  it,  Barby." 

"Well,  I'll  go,"  said  Barby.  "But  now  just  think  of 
that,  Fleda,  how  you  might  have  stayed  in  Queediy  all 
your  days  and  done  what  you  liked  with  everybody.  Pm 
glad  you  ain't,  though  ;  1  guess  you'll  be  better  off." 

Fleda  was  silent  upon  that. 

"  I'd  like  amazingly  to  see  how  you'll  be  fixed,'*  said 
Barby  after  a  trifle  of  ruminating.  "If  'twa'n't  for  my 
old  mother  I'd  be  'most  a  mind  to  pull  up  sticks  and  go 
after  you." 

"  I  wish  you  could,  Barby ;  only  I  am  afraid  you  would 
not  like  it  so  well  there  as  here." 

"Maybe  I  wouldn't  I  s'pect  them  English  folks  has 
ways  of  their  own,  from  what  I've  heerd  tell ;  they  06%  up 
dreadful,  don't  they  ?" 

VOL.  IL  *• 
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«  Not  all  of  them,*'  said  Fleda. 

'*  No,  I  don't  believe  but  what  I  could  get  along  w!c& 
Mr.  Carleton  well  enough — I  never  see  any  one  that  Imowed 
how  to  behave  himself  better." 

Fleda  gave  her  a  smiling  acknowledgment  of  this  com- 
pliment. 

"  He's  plenty  of  money,  ha'n't  he  1" 

**!  believe  so." 

**  You'll  be  sot  up  like  a  princess,  and  never  have  nothing 
to  do  no  more." 

"  O  no,"  said  Fleda  laughing, — "  I  expect  to  have  a  great 
deal  to  do ;  if  I  don't  find  it  I  shall  make  it." 

"  I  guess  it  '11  be  pleasant  work,"  said  Barby.  "  Well, 
I  don't  care !  you've  done  work  enough  since  you've  lived 
here  that  wa'n't  pleasant,  to  play  for  the  rest  of  your  days ; 
and  I'm  glad  on't.  I  guess  he  don't  hurt  himself.  You 
wouldn't  stand  it  much  longer  to  do  as  you  have  been  doing 
lately." 

"That  couldn't  be  helped,"  said' Fleda;  but  that  I  may 
stand  it  to-morrow  I  am  afraid  we  must  go  to  bed,  Barby .^' 

Barby  bade  her  good-night  and  lefl  her.  But  Fleda's 
musing  mood  was  gone.  She  had  no  longer  the  desire  to 
call  hwck  the  reminiscences  of  the  old  walls.  All  that  page 
of  her  life,  she  felt,  was  turned  over;  and  after  a  few 
minutes'  quiet  survey  of  the  familiar  things,  without  the 
power  of  moralizing  over  them  as  she  could  have  done  half 
an  hour  before,  she  left  them-^for  the  next  day  had  no 
eyes  but  for  business. 

It  was  a  trying  week  or  two  before  Mr.  Rossitur  and 
his  family  were  fairly  on  shipboard.  Fleda  as  usual, 
and  more  than  usual, — with  the  eagerness  of  affection 
that  felt  its  opportunities  numbered  and  would  gladly 
have  concentrated  the  services  of  years  into  days,— 
wrought,  watched,  and  toiled,  at  what  expense  to  her  own 
flesh  and  blood  Mrs.  Rossitur  never  knew,  and  the  others 
were  too  busy  to  guess.  But  Mrs.  Carleton  saw  the  signs 
of  it,  and  was  heartily  rejoiced  when  they  were  fairly  gono 
and  Fleda  was  committed  to  her  hands. 

For  days,  almost  for  weeks,  afler  her  aunt  was  gono 
Fleda  could  do  little  but  rest  and  sleep ;  so  great  was  the 
weariness  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  ani- 


mal  spirits,  which  had  been  kept  upon  a  strain  to  Hide  he? 
feelings  and  support  those  of  others.  To  the  very  last  mo> 
ment  afl^tion  s  sweet  work  had  been  done ;  the  eye,  the 
Toice,  the  smile,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hands,  had  been 
tasked  and  kept  in  play  to  put  away  recollections,  to  cheer 
hopes,  to  soften  the  present,  to  lighten  the  future ;  and  hard- 
est of  all,  to  do  the  whole  by  her  own  living  example.  Aa 
soon  as  the  last  look  and  wave  of  the  hand  jrere  exchanged 
and  there  was  no  longer  anybody  to  lean  upon  her  for  strength 
and  support,  Fleda  shewed  how  weak  she  was,  and  sank  into 
a  state  of  prostration  as  gentle  and  deep  almost  as  an  in* 
fant's." 

As  sweet  and  lovely  as  a  child  too,  Mrs.  Carleton  de- 
clared her  to  be ;  sweet  and  lovely  as  she  was  when  a  child ; 
and  there  was  no  going  beyond  that.  As  neither  this  lady 
nor  Fleda  had  changed  essentially  since  the  days  of  their 
former  acquaintanceship,  it  followed  that  there  was  still  as 
little  in  common  between  them,  except  indeed  now  the 
strong  ground  of  affection.  Whatever  concerned  her  son 
concerned  Mrs.  Carleton  in  almost  equal  degree ;  anything 
that  he  valued  she  valued  ;  and  to  have  a  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  him  was  a  sure  title  to  her  esteem,  l^e  conse- 
quence of  all  this  was  that  Fleda  was  now  the  most  precious 
thing  in  the  world  to  her  after  himself;  especially  since  her 
eyes,  sharpened  as  well  as  opened  by  affection,  could  find 
in  her  nothing  that  she  thought  unworthy  of  him.  In  her 
personally ;  country  and  blood  Mrs.  Carleton  might  have 
wished  changed  ;  but  her  desire  that  her  son  should  marry, 
the  strongest  wish  she  had  known  for  years,  had  grown  so 
despairing  that  her  only  feeling  now'on  the  subject  was  joy  ; 
she  was  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  quarrel  with  his  choice. 
Fleda  had  from  her  the  tenderest  care,  as  well  as  the  utmost 
delicacy  that  affection  and  good-breeding  could  teach.  And 
Fleda  needed  both,  for  she  was  slow  in  going  back  to  her  old 
health  and  strength ;  and  stripped  on  a  sudden  of  all  her  old 
friends,  on  this  turning  point  of  her  life,  her  spirits  were  in 
that  quiet  mood  that  would  have  felt  any  jajring  most  keenly. 

The  weeks  of  her  first  languor  and  weariness  were  over, 
and  she  was  beginning  again  to  feel  and  look  like  herselfl 
The  weather  was  hot  and  the  city  disagreeable  now,  for  it 
iras  the  end  of  June ;  but  they  had  pleasant  rooms  upon  the 
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Battery,  and  l^leda^s  windows  looked  out  upon  the  waving 
tops  of  green  trees  and  the  bright  waters  of  the  bay.  She 
used  to  lie  gazing  out  at  the  coming  and  going  vessels  with 
a  curious  fantastic  interest  in  them ;  they  seemed  oddly  to 
belong  to  that  piece  of  her  life,  and  to  be  weaving  the 
thready  of  her  future  fate  as  they  flitted  about  in  all  dSreo- 
tions  before  her.  In  a  very  quiet,  placid  mood,  not  as  if 
she  wished  to  touch  one  of  the  threads,  she  lay  watching 
the  bright  sails' that  seemed  to  carry  the  shuttle  of  life  to 
and  fvo ;  letting  Mrs.  Carleton  arrange  and  dispose  of  every- 
thing and  of  her  as  she  pleased. 

She  was  on  her  couch  as  usual,  looking  out  one  fiur 
morning,  when  Mrs.  Carleton  came  in  to  kiss  her  and  ask 
how  she  did.     Fleda  said  better. 

"  Better !  you  always  say  *  better',"  said  Mrs.  Carleton ; 
"  but  I  don't  see  tljat  you  get  better  very  fast.  And  sober ; 
— this  cheek  is  too  sober,"  she  added,  passing  her  hand 
fondly  over  it ; — "  I  don't  like  to  see  it  so." 

*'  That  is  just  the  way  I  have  been  feeling,  ma'am — un* 
able  to  rouse  myself.  1  should  be  ashamed  of  it,  if  I  could 
help  it." 

'^  Mrs.  Evelyn  has  been  here  begging  that  we  would  join 
her  in  a  party  to  the  Springs — Saratoga — ^how  would  you 
like  that?" 

"  I  should  like  anything  that  you  would  like,  ma'am," 
said  Fleda,  with  a  thought  how  she  would  like  to  read 
Montepoole  for  Saratoga. 

"  The  city  is  very  hot  and  dusty  just  now." 

"  Very,  and  I  am  sorry  to  keep  you  in  it,  Mrs.  Carleton." 

"  Keep  me,  love  1"  said  Mrs.  Carleton  bending  down  her 
fiice  to  her  again; — **it's  a  pleasure  to  be  kept  anywhere 
by  you." 

Fleda  shut  her  e^es,  for  she  could  hardly  bear  a  little 
word  now. 

'^  I  don't  like  to  keep  you  here — it  is  not  myself  I  am 
thinking  of.     I  fancy  a  change  would  do  you  good," 

**  You  are  very  kind,  ma'am." 

"Very  interested  kindness,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton.  "1 
want  to  see  you  looking  a  little  better  before  Guy  oomea— 
I  am  afraid  he  will  look  grave  at  both  of  us."  But  as  she 
paused  and  stroked  Fleda's  cheek  it  came  into  her  mind  to 


doubt  the  troth  of  the  last  assertion,  and  she  ended  off  with, 
"  1  wish  he  would  oome ! — ^" 

So  Fleda  wished  truly;  for  now,  cut  off  as  she  was  from 
her  old  associations,  she  longed  for  the  presence  of  the  one 
friend  that  was  to  take  place  of  them  all. 

^*  I  hope  we  shall  hear  soon  that  there  is  some  prospect 
of  his  getting  free,"  Mrs.  Carleton  went  on.  "  He  has  been 
gone  now, — how  many  weeks  ? — I  am  looking  for  a  letter 
to-day.     And  there  it  is ! — " 

The  maid  at  this  moment  entered  with  the  steamer 
despatches.  Mrs.  Carleton  pounced  upon  the  one  she  knew 
and  broke  it  open. 

"  Here  it  is ! — and  there  is  yours,  Fleda." 

With  kind  politeness  she  went  off  to  read  her  own  and 
lefl  Fleda  to  study  hers  at  her  leisure.  An  hour  afler  she 
came  in  again.     Fleda's  face  was  turned  from  her. 

"  Well,  what  does  he  say  ?"  she  asked  in  a  lively  tone. 

*'  I  suppose,  the  same  he  has  said  to  you,  ma'am,"  said 
Fleda. 

'^  I  don't  suppose  it  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton  laughing. 
^  He  has  given  me  sundry  charges,  which  if  he  has  given 
you  it  is  morally  certain  we  shall  never  come  to  an  under* 
standing." 

"  I  have  received  no  charges,"  said  Fleda. 

"  I  am  directed  to  be  very  careful  to  find  out  your  exact 
wish  in  the  matter  and  to  let  you  follow  no  other.  So 
what  18  it,  my  sweet  Fleda  ?" 

^'I  promised — "  said  Fleda  colouring  and  turning  her 
letter  over.     But  there  she  stopped. 

''Whom  and  whati"  said  Mrs.  Carleton  after  she  had 
waited  a  reasonable  time. 

"  Mr.  Carleton." 

"  What  did  you  promise,  my  dear  Fleda?" 

"  That — ^I  would  do  as  he  said," 

"  But  he  wishes  you  to  do  as  you  please." 

Fleda  brought  her  eyes  quick  out  of  Mrs.  GarleCon'a 
view,  and  was  silent. 

''What  do  you  say,  dear  Fleda?"  said  the  lady,  taking 
her  hand  and  bending  over  her. 

"  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  expected,"  said  Fleda.  •  "  I  will 
go." 
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^*  You  are  a  darling  girl !"  said  Mrs.  C^lcton  kissing  her 
again  and  again.  ''  I  will  love  you  forever  for  that.  And 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  the  best  thing  for  you — ^the  sea  will  do 
you  good — and  ne  vous  en  deplaise,  our  own  home  is 
pleasanter  just  now  than  this  dusty  town.  I  will  write  by 
this  steamer  and  tell  Guy  we  will  be  there  by  the  next. 
He  will  have  everything  in  readiness,  I  know,  at  all  events ; 
and  in  half  an  hour  afler  you  get  there,  my  dear  Fleda, 
you  will  be  established  in  all  your  rights — as  well  as  if  it 
had  been  done  six  months  before.  Guy  will  know  how  to 
thank  you.  But  after  all,  Fleda,  you  might  do  him  this 
grace — considering  how  long  he  has  been  waiting  upoA 
you." 

Something  in  Fleda^s  eyes  induced  Mrs.  Garleton  to  say, 
laughing, 

"What's  the  matter  r 

"  He  never  waited  for  me,"  said  Fleda  simply. 

"  Didn't  he?— But  my  dear  FJeda!— "  said  Mrs.  Carle- 
ton  in  amused  extremity, — "  how  long  is  it  since  you  knew 
what  he  came  out  here  for  ?" 

'^  I  don't  know  now,  ma^am,"  said  Fleda.  But  she 
became  angelically  rosy  the  next  minute. 

"  iEIe  never  told  you  ?" 

"No." 

"  And  you  never  asked  him  1" 

"Why  no,  ma'am!" 

"  He  will  be  well  suited  in  a  wife,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton 
laughing.  "  But  he  can  have  no  objection  to  your  knowing 
now,  I  suppose.  He  never  told  me  but  at  the  latest.  You 
must  know,  Fleda,  that  it  has  been  my  wish  for  a  great 
many  years  that  Guy  would  marry — and  I  almost  despaired, 
he  was  so  difficult  to  please — ^his  taste  in  everything  is  so 
fastidious ;  but  I  am  glad  of  it  now,"  she  added  kissing 
Fleda's  cheek.  "  Last  spring — not  this  last,  but  a  year  ago 
-—one  evening  at  home  I  was  talking  to  him  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  met  everything  I  said  lightly — ^you  know  his 
way — and  I  saw  my  words  took  no  hold.  I  asked  him  at 
last  in  a  kind  of  desperation  if  he  supposed  there  was  a 
woman  in  the  world  that  could  please  him ;  and  he  laughed, 
and  said  if  there  was  he  was  afraid  she  was  not  in  thai 
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hemisphere.  And  a  daj  or  two  after  he  told  me  he  waf 
going  to  America." 

"  Did  he  say  for  whatr 

^  No, — but  I  guessed  as  soon  as  I  found  he  was  prolong- 
ing his  stay,  and  1  was  sure  when  he  wrote  me  to  come  out 
to  him.  But  I  never  knew  till  I  landed,  Fleda  my  dear, 
any  more  than  that.  The  first  question  I  asked  him  wan 
who  he  was  going  to  introduce  to  me." 

The  interval  was  short  to  the  next  steamer,  but  also  the 
preparations  were  few.  A  day  or  two  after  the  foregoing 
conversation,  Constance  Evelyn  coming  into  Fleda's  room 
found  her  busy  with  some  light  packing. 

"My  dear  little  creature!"  she  exclaimed  ecstatically, 
— "  are  you  going  with  us  ?*' 

"No,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Where  are  you  going  then  V* 

"To  England." 

"  England  ! — Has — I  mean,  is  there  any  addition  to  my 
list  of  acquaintances  in  the  city?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Fleda,  going  on  with  her 
work. 

"  And  you  are  going  to  Eaigland ! — Greenhouses  will  be 
a  desolation  to  me ! — 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Fleda  smiling ; — "  you  will  recover 
yourself,  and  your  sense  of  sweetness,  in  time." 

"  It  will  have  nothing  to  act  upon ! — And  you  are  going 
to  England ! — I  think  it  is  very  mean  of  you  not  to  ask  me 
to  go  too  and  be  your  bridesmaid." 

"  1  don't  expect  to  have  such  a  thing,"  said  Fleda. 

«' Not?— Horrid!  I  wouldn't  be  married  so,  Fleda, 
You  don't  know  the  world,  little  Queechy ;  the  art  (^  v<m$ 
faire  valair  I  am  afraid  is  unknown  to  you." 

"  So  it  may  remain  with  my  good  wUl,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Why  ?"  said  Constance. 

"  I  have  never  felt  the  want  of  it,"  said  Fleda  simply. 

"  When  are  you  going?"  said  Constance  after  a  minute*! 
pause. 

"By  theEuropa." 

"  But  this  is  a  very  sudden  move !" 

"  Yes — ^very  sudden." 
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^  I  should  taiv^L  you  would  want  a  little  time  to  makf 
preparations.  * 

'*  That  is  all  happil  v  taken  ofT  my  hands,"  said  Fleda. 
*'  Mrs.  Carleton  has  written  to  her  sister  in  Engluid  to  tak« 
care  of  it  for  me." 

*'  I  didn't  know  that  Mrs.  Carleton  had  a  sister. — ^What's 
her  name  ?" 

"  Lady  Peterborough." 

Constance  was  silent  again. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  mourning,  Fleda  1 
wear  white,  I  suppose.  As  nobody  there  knows  anything 
about  you,  you  won't  care." 

"  1  do  not  care  in  the  least,"  said  Fleda  (Salmly ;  *'  my 
feeling  would  quite  as  soon  choose  white  as  black.  .  Mourn- 
ing so  oflen  goes  alone,  that  I  should  think  grief  might  be 
excused  for  shunning  its  company." 

"  And  as  you  have  not  put  it  on  yet,"  said  Constance, 
"  you  won't  feel  the  change.  And  then  in  reality  afler  all 
he  was  only  a  cousin." 

Fleda's  quiet  mood,  sober  and  tender  as  it  was,  could  go 
to  a  certain  length  of  endurance,  but  this  asked  too  much. 
Dropping  the  things  from  her  hands,  she  turned  from  the 
trunk  beiiide  which  she  was  kneeling  and  hiding  her  lace  on 
a  chnir  wept  such  tears  as  cousins  never  shed  for  each  other. 
Constance  was  startled  and  distressed ;  and  Fleda's  quick 
sympathy  knew  that  she  must  be,  before  she  could  see  it. 

"  You  needn't  mind  it  at  all,  dear  Constance,"  she  said 
as  soon  as  she  could  speak, — "it's  no  matter — ^I  am  in 
such  a  mood  sometimes  that  1  cannot  bear  anything.  Don't 
think  of  it,"  she  said  kissing  her. 

Constance  however  could  not  for  the  remainder  of  hei 
visit  get  back  her  wonted  light  mood,  which  indeed  had 
oeen  singularly  wanting  to  her  during  the  whole  interview. 

Mrs.  Carleton  counted  the  days  to  the  steamer,  and  her 
spirits^  rose  with  each  one.  Fleda's  spirits  were  quiet  to 
the  last  degree,  and  passive,  too  passive,  Mrs.  Qirleton 
thought.  She  did  not  know  the  course  of  the  years  that 
had  gone,  and  could  not  understand  how  strangely  Fleda 
seemed  to  herself  now  to  stand  alone,  broken  off  from  her 
old  friei  ds  and  her  former  life,  on  a  little  piece  of  time 
that  was  like  an  isthmus  joining  two  continents.    Fleda  felt 
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it  all  exceedingly;  felt  that  she  was  changing  from  one 
sphere  of  life  to  another ;  never  forgot  the  graves  she  had 
left  at  Queechy,  and  as  little  the  thoughts  and  prayers  that 
had  sprung  up  beside  them.  She  felt,  with  all  Mrs.  Carle- 
ton's  kindness,  that  she  was  completely  alone,  with  no  one 
on  her  side  the  ocean  to  look  to ;  and  glad  to  be  relieved 
from  tailing  active  part  in  anything  she  made  her  little  bible 
her  companion  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

**  Are  you  going  to  carry  that  sober  fece  all  the  way  to 
Carleton  ?"  said  Mrs.  Carle  ton  one  day  pleasantly. 

"  1  don't  know,  ma'am." 

"  What  do  you  suppose  Guy  will  think  of  it  1" 

But  the  thought  of  what  he  would  think  of  it,  and  what 
he  would  say  to  it,  and  how  fast  he  would  brighten  it,  made 
Fleda  burst  into  tears.  Mrs.  Carleton  resolved  to  talk  to 
her  no  more  but  to  get  her  home  as  fast  as  possible. 

"  1  have  one  consolation,"  said  Charlton  Koasitur  as  he 
shook  hands  with  her  on  board  the  steamer ; — ^*  I  have  re- 
ceived permission,  from  head  quarters,  to  come  and  see  you 
iu  England ;  and  to  that  I  shall  look  forward  conatantly 
fri>m  this  time." 

VOL.  IL  ■ 
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CHAPTER   XXVn. 


The  All]  turn  of  me 
h  turn  of  something ;  which  to  term  in  gro«, 
!■  an  unleMon'd  girl,  unschooled,  unpractli'd: 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  mej  leani ;  and  happier  than  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all,  Is  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  Itself  to  your's  to  be  directed, 
As  fh>m  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 

MKRCHAirr  OP  Vbnioc 


rpIIEY  had  a  very  speedy  passage  to  the  other  side,  and 
JL  partly  in  consequence  of  that  Mr.  Carleton  was  not  fband 
waiting  for  them  in  Liverpool.  Mrs.  Carleton  would  not 
tarry  there  but  hastened  down  at  once  to  the  country, 
thinking  to  be  at  home  before  the  news  of  their  arrival. 

It  was  early  morning  of  one  fair  day  in  July  when  they 
were  at  last  drawing  near  the  end  of  their  journey.  They 
would  have  reached  it  the  evening  before  but  for  a  storm 
which  had  constrained  them  to  stop  and  wail  over  the  night 
at  a  small  town  about  eight  miles  off.  For  fear  then  of 
passing  Guy  on  the  road  his  mother  sent  a  servant  before 
and  making  an  extraordinary  exertion  was  actually  herself 
in  the  carriage  by  seven  o'clock. 

Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  that  early  drive,  if  Fleda 
might  have  enjoyed  it  in  peace.  The  sweet  momung  air  was 
exceeding  sweet,  and  the  summer  light  fell  upon  a  perfect 
luxuriance  of  green  things.  Out  of  the  carriage  Fleda'a 
spirits  were  at  home,  but  not  within  it ;  and  it  was  sadly 
irksome  to  be  obliged  to  hear  and  respond  to  Mrs.  Carl» 
ton's  talk,  which  was  kept  up,  she  knew,  in  the  charitable 
intent  to  divert  her.  She  was  just  in  a  state  to  listen  to 
nature's  talk ;  to  the  other  she  attended  and  replied  witl  ' 
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patient  longing  to  be  left  free  that  she  might  steady  and 
quiet  herself.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Carleton's  tact  discovered  this 
in  the  matter-of-course  and  uninterested  manner  of  her  re- 
joinders ;  for  as  they  entered  the  parK  gates  she  became 
silent,  and  the  long  drive  from  them  to  the  house  was  made 
without  a  word  on  either  side. 

For  a  length  of  way  the  road  was  through  a  forest  of  trees 
of  noble  growth,  which  in  some  places  closed  their  arms 
overhead  and  in  all  sentinelled  the  path  in  stately  array. 
The  eye  had  no  scope  beyond  the  ranks  of  this  magnificent 
body ;  Carleton  park  was  celebrated  for  its  trees ;  but 
magnificent  though  they  were  and  dearly  as  Fleda  loved 
every  form  of  forest  beauty,  she  felt  T)ppressed.  The  eye 
forbidden  to  range,  so  was  the  mind,  shut  in  to  itself;  and 
she  only  felt  under  the  gloom  and  shadow  of  those  great 
trees  the  shadow  of  the  responsibilities  and  of  the  change 
that  were  coming  upon  her.  But  after  a  while  the  ranks 
began  to  be  thinned  and  the  ground  to  be  broken ;  the  little 
touches  of  beauty  with  which  the  sun  had  enlivened  the 
woodland  began  to  grow  broader  and  cheerfuller ;  and  then 
as  the  forest  scattered  away  to  the  right  and  left,  gay 
streams  of  light  came  through  the  glades  and  touched  the 
surface  of  the  rolling  ground,  where  in  the  hollows,  on  the 
heights,  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  dingles,  knots  of  trees 
of  yet  more  luxuriant  and  picturesque  growth,  planted  or 
left  by  the  cultivator's  hand  long  ago  and  tmined  by  no  hand 
but  nature's,  stood  so  as  to  distract  a  painter's  eye ;  and 
just  now,  in  the  fresh  gilding  of  the  morning  and  with  all 
the  witchery  of  the  long  shadows  upon  the  uneven  ground 
certainly  charmed  Fleda's  eye  and  mind  both.  Fancy 
was  dancing  again,  albeit  with  one  hand  upon  gravity  s 
shoulder,  and  the  dancing  was  a  little  nervous  too.  But 
she  looked  and  caught  her  breath  as  she  looked,  while  the 
road  led  along  the  very  edge  of  a  dingle,  and  then  was  lost 
m  a  kind  of  enchanted  open  woodland — it  seemed  so — and 
then  passing  through  a  thicket  came  out  upon  a  broad  sweep 
of  gieen  turf  that  wiled  the  eye  by  its  smooth  facility  to 
the  distant  screen  of  oaks  and  beeches  and  firs  on  its  &r  bor- 
der. It  was  all  new.  Fleda's  memory  had  retained  only 
an  indistinct  vision  of  beauty,  like  the  &ce  of  an  angel  in 
a  cloud  art  painters  have  drawn  it ;  nr  w  came  out  the  ^>cau* 
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Uful  features  one  after  another,  as  if  she  had  never  i 
them. 

So  far  nature  had  seemed  to  stand  alone.  But  now 
another  hand  appeared,  not  interfering  with  nature  but 
adding  to  her.  The  road  came  upon  a  belt  of  the  shrub- 
bery where  the  old  tenants  of  the  soil  were  mingled  wjth 
lighter  and  gayer  companionship  and  in  some  instances 
gave  it  place;  though  in  general  the  mingling  was  very 
graceful.  There  was  never  any  crowding  of  eflfects;  it 
seemed  all  nature  still,  onl  v  as  if  several  climes  had  jomed 
together  to  grace  one.  Then  that  was  past;  and  over 
smooth  undulating  ground,  bearing  a  lighter  growth  of 
foreign  wood  with  here  and  there  a  stately  elm  or  ash  that 
disdained  their  rivalry,  the  carriage  came  under  the  brown 
walls  and  turrets  of  the  house.  Fleda's  mood  had  dianged 
again ;  and  as  the  grave  outlines  rose  above  her,  half  re- 
membered and  all  the  more  for  that  imposing,  she  trembled 
at  the  thought  of  what  she  had  come  there  to  do  and  to  be. 
She  felt  very  nervous  and  strange  and  out  of  place,  and 
longed  for  the  familiar  face  and  voice  that  would  bid  her  be 
at  home.  Mrs.  Carleton,  now,  was  not  enough  of  a  stand- 
by. With  all  that,  Fleda  descended  from  the  carriage  with 
her  usual  quiet  demureness ;  no  one  that  did  not  know  her 
well  would  have  seen  in  her  any  other  token  of  emotion 
than  a  somewhat  undue  and  wavering  colour. 

They  were  welcomed,  at  least  one  of  them  was,  with 
every  appearance  of  sincerity  by  the  most  Tespectable-look- 
ing  personage  who  opened  to  them  and  whom  Fleda  re- 
membered instantly.  The  array  of  servants  in  the  hall 
would  almost  have  startled  her  if  she  had  not  recollected 
the  same  thing  on  her  first  coming  to  Carleton.  She  stepped 
in  with  a  curious  sense  of  that  first  time,  when  she  had 
come  there  a  little  child. 

"  Where  is  your  master?''  was  Mrs.  Carleton's  imme- 
diate demaud. 

"  Mr.  Carleton  set  off  this  rooming  for  LiverpooL** 

Mrs.  Carleton  gave  a  quick  glance  at  Fleda^  who  kept 
her  eyes  at  home. 

'^  We  did  not  meet  him — we  have  not  passed  him— ^w 
long  ago  ?"  were  her  next  rapid  words. 
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"  My  master  left  Carleton  as  early  as  five  o'clock — he 
gave  orders  to  drive  as  fast  as  possible." 

^Then  he  had  gone  through  Hollonby  an  hour  before 
we  left  it,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton  looking  again  to  her  com 
panion ; — "  but  he  will  hear  of  us  at  Carstairs — ^we  stopped 
there^  yesterday  afternoon — he  will  be  back  again  in  a  fcTH 
hours  1  am  sure.     Then  we  have  been  expected  1" 

"  Yes  ma'am — ^my  master  gave  orders  that  you  should 
be  expected." 

"Isallweli,  Pophamr 

"  All  is  well,  madam  !" 

"  Is  Lady  Peterborough  here  1" 

"  His  lordship  and  Lady  Peterborough  arrived  the  day 
l>efore  yesterday,"  was  the  succinct  reply. 

Drawing  Fleda's  arm  within  hers  and  giving,  kind  recog- 
nition to  the  rest  who  stood  around,  Mrs.  Carleton  led  hei 
to  the  stairs  and  mounted  them,  repeating  in  a  whisper, 
•*  He  will  be  here  presently  again."  They  went  to  Mrs. 
Oarleton's  dressing-room,  Fleda  wondering  in  an  internal 
fever  whether  "orders  had  been  given"  to  expect  her  also? 
from  the  old  butler's  benign  look  at  her  as  he  said  "  All  is 
well !"  she  could  not  help  thinking  it.  If  she  maintained 
her  outward  quiet  it  was  the  merest  external  crust  of  seem* 
ing;  there  was  nothing  like  quiet  beneath  it;  and  Mrs. 
Carleton's  kiss  and  fond  words  of  welcome  were  hardly 
composing. 

Mrs.  Carleton  made  her  sit  down,  and  with  very  gentle 
bands  was  busy  arranging  her  hair,  when  the  housekeeper 
came  in ;  to  pay  her  more  particular  respects  and  to  offer 
her  services.  Fleda  hardly  ventured  a  glance  to  see 
whether  zht  looked  benign.  She  was  a  dignified  elderly 
person,  as  stately  and  near  as  handsome  as  Mrs.  Carleton 
nerself. 

"  My  dear  Fleda,"  said  the  latter  when  she  had  finished 
the  hair, — "  I  am  going  to  see  my  sister — will  you  let  Mr^. 
Fothergill  help  you  in  any4,hing  you  want,  and  take  you 
then  to  the  library — you  will  find  no  one,  and  I  will  come 
to  you  there.  Mrs.  Y  othergill,  I  recommend  you  to  the  par- 
tioUar  care  of  this  lady." 

The  recommendation  was  not  needed,  Fleda  thought,  or 
was  very  effectual ;  the  housekeeper  served  ler  with  most 
VOL.  IL  "' 
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assiduous  cai:e,  and  in  absolute  silenoe.  Fleda  hunied  tht 
finisbing  of  her  toilets 

''Are  the  ^>eople  quiet  in  the  country?"  she  Ibroed  hw^ 
self  to  say. 

"  Perfectly  quiet,  raa'am.  It  needed  only  that  my  mas- 
ter should  be  at  home  to  make  them  so." 

"  How  is  that  V 

''  He  has  their  love  and  their  ear,  ma'am,  and  so  it  k 
that  he  can  just  do  hia  pleasure  with  them." 

**  How  is  it  in  the  neighbouring  country  ?" 

"  They're  quiet  ma'am,  J  believe, — mostly — there's  been 
some  little  disturbance  in  one  place  and  another,  and  more 
fear  of  it,  as  well  as  I  can  make  out,  but  it's  well  got  over, 
as  it  appears.  The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  country 
around  were  very  glad,  all  of  them  I  am  told,  of  Mr.  CSarle- 
ton's  return.  Is  there  nothing  more  I  can  do  for  you, 
ma'am?" 

The  last  question  was  put  with  an  indefinable  touch  of 
kindliness  which  had  not  soflened  the  respect  of  her  first 
words.  Fleda  begged  her  to  show  the  way  to  the  library, 
which  Mrs.  Fothergill  immediately  did,  remarking  as  she 
ushered  her  in  that  "  those  were  Mr.  Carleton's  ^vourite 
rooms." 

Fleda  did  not  need  to  be  told  that ;  she  put  the  remark 
and  the  benignity  tc^ether,  and  drew  a  nervous  inference. 
But  Mrs.  Fothergill  was  gone  and  she  was  alone.  Nobody 
was  there,  as  Mrs.  Carleton  had  said. 

Fleda  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  looking  around 
her,  in  a  bewildered  effort  to  realize  the  past  and  the  present ; 
with  all  the  mind  in  the  world  to  cry,  but  there  was  too 
great  a  pressure  of  excitement  and  too  much  strangeness 
of  feeling  at  work.  Nothing  before  her  in  the  dimly  familiar 
place  served  at  all  to  lessen  this  feeling,  and  recovering 
from  her  maze  she  went  to  one  of  the  glazed  doors,  which 
stood  open,  and  turned  her  back  upon  the  room  with  its 
oppressive  recollections.  Her  eye  lighted  upon  nothing 
that  was  not  quiet  now.  A  secluded  piece  of  smooth 
green,  partially  bordered  with  evergreens  and  set  with  light 
shrubbery  of  rare  kinds,  exquisitely  kept ;  over  against  her 
a  sweetbriar  that  seemed  to  have  run  wild,  indicating,  Fleda 
was  sure,  the  entrarce  of  the  path  to  the  rose  garden,  thai 
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her  memory  alon'e  would  hardly  have  helped  her  to  find. 
All  this  in  the  bright  early  summer  morning,  and  the  sweet 
aromatic  smell  of  firs  and  flowers  coming  with  every  breath. 
There  were  draughts  of  refreshment  in  the  air.  It  com- 
posed her,  and  drinking  it  in  delightedly  Fleda  stood 
with  folded  arms  in  the  doorway,  half  foi^tting  herself 
and  her  position,  and  going  in  fancy  from  the  firs  and 
the  roses  over  a  very  wide  field  of  meditation  indeed. 
So  lost,  that  she  started  fearfully  on  suddenly  becoming 
aware  that  a  figure  had  come  just  beside  her. 

It  was  an  elderly  and  most  gentlemanly -looking  man,  as 
a  glance  made  her  know.  Fleda  was  reassured  and  ashamed 
in  a  breath.  The  gentleman  did  not  notice  her  confusion 
however,  otherwise  than  by  a  very  pleasant  and  well-bred 
smile,  and  immediately  entered  into  some  light  remarks  on 
the  morning,  the  place,  and  the  improvements  Mr.  Carleton 
had  made  in  the  latter.  Though  he  said  the  place  was  one 
of  those  which  could  bear  very  well  to  want  improvement ; 
but  Carleton  was  always  finding  something  to  do  which 
excited  his  admiration. 

*' Landscape  gardening  is  one  of  the  pleasuitest  of 
amusements,"  said  Fleda. 

**  I  have  just  knowledge  enough  in  the  matter  to  admire ; 
'—to  originate  any  ideas  is  beyond  me ;  I  have  to  depend 
for  them  upon  my  gardener, — and  my  wife — and  so  I  lose 
a  pleasure,  I  suppose ;  but  every  man  has  his  own  particu- 
lar hobby.  Carleton,  however,  has  more  than  his  share- 
he  has  half  a  dozen,  I  think." 

"  Half  a  dozen  hobbies !"  said  Fleda. 

'*  Perhaps  I  should  not  call  them  hobbies,  for  he  manages 
to  ride  them  all  skilfully;  and  a  hobby-horse,  I  believe, 
always  runs  away  with  a  mani" 

Fleda  could  hardly  return  his  smile.  She  thought  people 
were  possessed  with  an  unhappy  choice  of  subjects  in  talk- 
ing to  her  that  morning.  But  fancying  that  she  had  very 
ill  kept  up  her  part  in  the  conversation  and  must  have 
ooked  like  a  simpleton,  she  forced  herself  to  break  the 
silence  which  followed  the  last  remark,  and  asked  the  same 
question  she  had  asked  Mrs.  Fothergill, — if  the  country 
was  quiet  1 

"  ^)utwardJy  quiet,"  he  said ; — "  O  yes — there  is  no  mora 
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difficulty — that  is,  none  which  cannot  oasilj  be  handled. 
There  was  some  danger  a  few  months  ago,  but  it  is  blown 
over ;  all  was  quiet  on  Carleton's  estates  so  soon  as  he  was 
at  home,  and  that  of  course  had  great  influence  on  the 
neighbourhood.  No,  there  is  nothing  to  be  apprehended. 
He  has  the  hearts  of  his  people  completely,  and  one  who 
nas  their  hearts  can  do  what  he  pleases  with  their  heads;, 
you  know.  Well  he  deserves  it — he  has  done  a  great  deal 
for  them." 

Fleda  was  afraid  to  ask  in  what  way, — but  perhaps  he 
read  the  question  in  her  eyes. 

**  That^s  one  of  his  hobbies — ^ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes  on  his  estates.  He  has  given  himself 
to  it  for  some  years  back;  he  has  accomplished  a  great 
deal  for  them — a  vast  deal  indeed !  He  has  changed  the 
face  of  things,  mentally  and  morally,  in  several  places,  with 
his  adult  schools,  and  agricultural  systems,  and  I  know  not 
what ;  but  the  most  powerful  means  I  think  after  all  has 
been  the  weight  of  his  personal  influence,  by  which  he  can 
introduce  and  carry  through  any  measure ;  neither  ignorance 
nor  prejudice  nor  obstinacy  seem  to  make  head  against 
him.  It  requires  a  peculiar  combination  of  qualities,  I 
think, — very  peculiar  and  rare, — to  deal  successfully  with 
the  mind  of  the  masses." 

"  I  should  think  so  indeed,"  said  Fleda. 

"He  has  it — I  don't  comprehend  it — and  I  have  not 
studied  his  machinery  enough  to  understand  that;  but  I 
have  seen  the  effects.  Never  should  have  thought  he  was 
the  kind  of  man  either — but  there  it  is ! — I  don't  compre- 
hend him.  There  is  only  one  fault  to  be  found  with  him 
though." 

"  What  is  that  ?"  said  Fleda  smiling. 

"  He  has  built  a  fine  dissenting  chapel  down  here  towards 
Ilollonby,"  he  said  gravely,  looking  her  in  the&oe, — "and 
what  is  yet  worse,  his  uncle  tells  me,  he  goes  there  half 
the  time  himself!" 

Fleda  could  not  help  laughing,  nor  colouring,  at  his 
manner. 

"  I  thought  it  was  always  considered  a  meritorious  aotka 
to  build  a  church,"  she  said. 

**  Indubitably. — But  you  see,  this  was  a  drnpel.** 
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The  laugh  and  the  colour  bcth  grew  more  unequivocal—' 
Fleda  could  not  help  it. 

''  1  beg  jour  pardon,  sir — I  have  not  learned  such  nice 
distinctions. — Perhaps  a  chapel  was  wanted  just  in  that 
place." 

**  That  is  presumable.  But  he  might  be  wanted  some- 
where else.  However,"  said  the  gentleman  with  a  good« 
humoured  smile, — ^**his  uncle  forgives  him;  and  if  his 
mother  cannot  influence  him, — I  am  afraid  nobody  else  will. 
Tliere  is  no  help  for  it.  And  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
stand  ill  with  him.  I  have  given  you  the  dark  side  of  his 
character." 

"  What  is  the  other  side  in  the  contrast?"  said  Fleda, 
wondering  at  herself  for  her  daring. 

"It  18  not  for  me  to  say,"  he  answered  with  a  slight 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  an  amused  glance  at  her ; — "  I 
suppose  it  depends  upon  people's  vision, — but  if  you  will 
permit  me,  I  will  instance  a  bright  spot  that  was  shewn  to 
me  the  other  day,  that  I  confess,  when  I  look  at  it,  dazzles 
my  eyes  a  little." 

Fleda  only  bowed ;  she  dared  not  speak  agA|p. 

"  There  was  a  poor  fellow — the  son  of  one  of  Mr.  Carle- 
ton'«  old  tenants  down  here  at  Enchapel, — who  was  under 
sentence  of  death,  lying  in  prison  at  Carstairs.  The  father, 
I  am  told,  is  an  excellent  man  and  a  good  tenant ;  the  son 
had  been  a  miserable  scapegrace,  and  now  for  some  crime 
— I  forget  what — had  at  last  been  brought  to  justice.  The 
evidence  against  him  was  perfect  and  the  oflence  was  not 
trifling — there  was  not  the  most  remote  chance  of  a  pardon, 
but  it  seemed  the  poor  wretch  had  been  building  up  his 
dependence  upon  that  hope  and  was  resting  on  it ;  and  con- 
sequently was  altogether  indisposed  and  unfit  to  give  his 
nttention  to  the  subjects  that  his  situation  rendered  proper 
for  him. 

"The  gentleman  who  gave  me  this  story  was  requested 
b^  a  brother  clergyman  to  go  with  him  to  visit  the  prisoner, 
'rhey  found  him  quite  stupid — unmoveable  by  all  that 
could  be  urged,  or  rather  perhaps  the  style  of  the  address, 
as  it  was  described  to  me,  was  fitted  to  confound  and 
bewilder  the  man  rather  than  enlighten  him.  In  the  midst 
•if  all  this  Mr.  Carleton  came  in — he  was  just  then  on  th« 
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wing  for  Amefica,  aiid  he  had  heard  of  the  poor  creature's 
oonditiou  in  a  visit  to  his  &ther.  He  came, — vay  inform- 
ant said, — like  a  being  of  a  different  planet  He  took  the 
man's  hand, — he  was  chained  foot  and  wrist, — *  My  poor 
friend,'  he  said,  '  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  here,  shut  out 
from  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  J  thought  you  might  like  to 
see  the  face  of  a  friend'; — with  that  singular  charm  of 
manner  which  he  knows  how  to  adapt  to  everybody  and 
every  occasion.  The  man  was  melted  at  once — at  his  feet,  as 
it  were, — he  could  do  anything  with  him.  Garleton  began 
ihen,  quietly,  to  set  before  him  the  links  in  the  chain  of 
evidence  which  had  condemned  him— one  by  one — ^in  such 
a  way  as  to  prove  to  him,  by  degrees  but  irresistibly,  that 
he  had  no  hope  in  this  world.  The  man  was  perfectly 
subdued — sat  listening  and  looking  into  those  powerful  eyes 
that  perhaps  you  know, — taking  in  all  his  words  and  com- 
pletely in  his  hand.  And  then  Carleton  went  on  to  bring 
before  him  the  considerations  that  he  thought  should  afiect 
him  in  such  a  case,  in  a  way  that  this  gentleman  said  was 
indescribably  effective  and  winning;  till  that  hardened 
creature  was  broken  do wn,^— sobbing  like  a  child, — actually 
sobbing ! — " 

Fleda  did  her  best,  but  she  was  obliged  to  hide  her  &oe 
in  her  hands,  let  what  would  be  thought  of  her. 

*^  It  was  the  finest  exhibition  of  eloquence,  this  gentleman 
said,  he  had  ever  listened  to. — For  me  it  was  an  exhibition 
of  another  kind.  I  would  have  believed  such  an  account 
of  few  men,  but  of  all  the  men  I  know  I  would  least  have 
believed  it  of  Guy  Carleton  a  few  years  ago ;  even  now  I 
can  hardly  believe  it.  But  it  is  a  thing  that  would  do  honour 
to  any  man." — 

Fleda  felt  that  the  tears  were  making  their  way  betweeis 
her  fingers,  but  she  could  liot  help  it;  and  she  presently 
knew  that  her  companion  had  gone  and  she  was  lefl  alone 
again.  Who  was  this  gentleman  ?  and  how  much  did  he 
know  about  her?  More  than  that  she  was  a  stranger, 
Fleda  was  sure ;  and  dreading  his  return,  or  that  somebody 
else  might  come  and  find  her  with  the  tvkens  of  tears  upon 
her  face,  she  stepped  out  upon  the  greeni»ward  and  made  for 
the  flaunting  sweet-briar  that  seemed  to  beckon  her  to  visit 
its  relations. 
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Hie  entrance  of  a  green  path  was  there,  or  a  grassy  glade, 
more  or  less  wide,  leading  through  a  beautiful  growth  of 
firs  and  larches.  No  roses,  nor  any  other  ornamental 
shrubs ;  only  the  soft,  well-kept  footway  through  the  wood- 
land. JPleda  went  gently  on  and  on,  admiring,  where  the 
trees  sometimes  swept  back,  leaving  an  opening,  and  at 
other  places  stretched  their  graceful  branches  over  her  head. 
The  perfect  condition  of  everything  to  the  eye,  the  rich 
coloured  vegetation, — of  varying  colour  above  and  below, 
— the  absolute  retirement,  and  the  strong  pleasant  smell 
of  the  evergreens,  had  a  kind  of  charmed  eSect  upon  senses 
and  mind  too.  It  was  a  fairyland  sort  of  place.  The  pres- 
ence of  its  master  seemed  everywhere ;  it  was  like  him ;  and 
Fleda  pressed  on  to  see  yet  livelier  marks  of  his  character 
and  fancy  beyond.  By  degrees  the  wood  began  to  thin  on 
one  side ;  then  at  once  the  glade  opened  into  a  bright  little 
lawn  rich  with  roses  in  full  bloom.  Fleda  was  stopped 
short  at  the  sudden  vision  of  loveliness.  There  was  the 
least  possible  appearance  of  design ;  no  dry  beds  were  to 
be  seen ;  the  luxuriant  clumps  of  Provence  and  white  rosea, 
with  the  varieties  of  the  latter,  seemed  to  have  chosen  their 
own  places ;  only  to  have  chosen  them  very  happily.  One 
hardly  imagined  that  they  had  submitted  to  dictation,  if  it 
were  not  that  Queen  Flora  never  was  known  to  make  so 
effective  a  disposition  of  her  forces  without  help.  The  screen 
of  trees  was  very  thin  on  the  border  of  this  opening,  so  thin 
that  the  light  from  beyond  came  through.  On  a  slight 
rocky  elevation  which  formed  the  further  side  of  it  sat  an 
exquisite  little  Moorish  temple,  about  which  and  the  &ce 
of  the  rock  below  some  Noisette  and  Multiflora  climbers 
were  vying  with  each  other ;  and  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
further  path  a  white  dog-rose  had  thrown  itself  over  the 
way,  covering  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees  with  its 
blossoms. 

Fleda  stood  spell-bound  a  good  while,  with  a  breath 
oppressed  with  pleasure.  But  what  she  had  seen  excited 
her  to  see  more,  and  a  dim  recollection  of  the  sea- view  from 
somewhere  in  the  walk  drew  her  on.  Roses  met  her  now 
frequently.  Now  and  then  a  climber,  all  alone,  seemed  to 
have  sought  protection  in  a  tree  by  the  path-side,  and  to 
have  displayed  itself  thence  in  the  very  wantonness  0/ 
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security,  hanging  out  its  flowery  wrea'/hs,  fearless  of  hand 
or  knife.  Clusters  of  Noisettes,  or  of  French  or  Damask 
roses,  where  the  ground  was  open  enough,  stood  without  a 
rival  and  needing  no  foil,  other  than  the  beautiful  surround- 
ing of  dark  evergreen  foliage.  But  the  distance  was  not 
long  before  she  came  out  upon  a  wider  opening  and  found 
what  she  was  seeking — the  sight  of  the  sea.  The  glade, 
here,  was  upon  the  brow  of  high  ground,  and  the  wood  dis- 
appearing entirely  for  a  space  lefl  the  eye  free  to  go  over 
the  lower  tree-tops  and  the  country  beyond  to  the  distant 
shore  and  sea-line.  Roses  were  here  too ;  the  air  was  full 
of  the  sweetness  of  Damask  and  Bourbon  varieties ;  and  a 
few  beautiful  Banksias,  happily  placed,  contrasted  without 
interfering  with  them.  It  was  very  still ; — it  was  very  per- 
fect ; — the  distant  country  was  fresh-coloured  with  the  yet 
early  light  which  streamed  between  the  trees  and  laid  lines 
of  enchantment  upon  the  green  turf;  and  the  air  came  up 
from  the  sea-board  and  bore  the  breath  of  the  roses  to  Fleda 
every  now  and  then  with  a  gentle  pufl*of  sweetness.^  Such 
light — she  had  seen  none  such  light  since  she  was  a  child. 
Was  it  the  burst  of  mental  sunshine  that  had  made  it  so 
bright  ?— or  was  she  going  to  be  really  a  happy  child  again  1 
No — no, — ^not  that ;  and  yet  something  very  like  it  So  like 
it  that  she  almost  startled  at  herself.  She  went  no  further. 
She  could  not  have  borne,  just  then,  to  see  any  more ;  and 
feeling  her  heart  too  full  she  stood  even  there,  with  hands  . 
crossed  upon  her  bosom,  looking  away  from  the  roses  to 
the  distant  sea-line. 

That  said  something  very  different  That  was  very  so^ 
bering ;  if  she  had  needed  sobering,  which  she  did  not 
But  it  helped  her  to  arrange  the  scattered  thoughts  which 
had  been  pressing  confusedly  upon  her  brain.  "Look 
away  from  the  roses"  indeed  she  could  not,  for  the  same 
range  of  vision  took  in  the  sea  and  them, — and  the  same 
range  of  thought.  These  might  stand  for  an  emblem  of 
the  present ;  that,  of  the  future, — ^grave,  far-ofi^  inipene- 
trable ; — and  passing  as  it  were  the  roses  of  time  Fleda 
fixed  upon  that  image  of  eternity ;  and  weighing  the  one 
against  the  other,  felt,  never  in  her  life  more  keenly,  how 
wild  it  would  be  to  forget  in  smelling  the  roses  her  prepi^ 
rations  for  that  distant  voyage  that  must  be  made  from  the 
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sliores  where  they  grow.  With  one  eye  upon  this  bright* 
est  bit  of  earth  before  her,  the  other  mentally  was  upon 
Hugh's  grave.  The  roses  could  not  be  sweeter  to  any  one ; 
but  in  view  of  the  launching  away  into  that  distant  sea-line, 
in  view  of  the  issues  on  the  other  shore,  in  view  of  the 
welcome  that  might  be  had  there, — the  roses  might  fade 
'and  wither,  but  her  happiness  could  not  go  with  their  breath. 
They  were  something  to  be  loved,  to  be  used,  to  be  thank* 
ful  for, — ^but  not  to  live  upon ;  something  too  that  whis- 
pered of  an  increased  burden  of  responsibility,  and  never 
more  deeply  than  at  that  moment  did  Fleda  remember  her 
mother's  prayer;  never  more  simply  recognize  that  hap- 
piness could  not  be  made  of  these  things.  She  might  be  as 
happy  at  Queechy  as  here.  It  depended  on  the  sunlight  of 
undying  hopes,  which  indeed  would  give  wonderful  colour 
to  the  flowers  that  might  be  in  her  way  ; — on  the  posses- 
sion of  resources  the  spring  of  which  would  never  dry ; — 
on  the  peace  which  secures  the  continual  feast  of  a  merry 
heart.  Fleda  could  take  her  new  honours,  and  advantages 
very  meekly,  and  very  soberly,  with  all  her  appreciation  of 
them.  The  same  work  of  life  was  to  be  done  here  as  at 
Queechy.  To  fulfil  the  trust  committed  to  her,  lai^er  here 
— to  keep  her  hope  for  the  future — ^undeceived  by  the  sun- 
shine  of  earth  to  plant  her  roses  where  they  would  bloom 
everlastingly — 

The  weight  of  these  things  bowed  Fleda  to  the  ground 
and  made  her  bury  her  &ce  in  her  hands.  But  there  was 
one  item  of  happiness  from  which  her  thoughts  never  even 
in  imagination  dissevered  themselves,  and  round  H  they 
gathered  now  in  their  weakness.  A  strong  mind  and  heart 
to  uphold  hers, — a  strong  hand  for  hers  to  rest  in, — ^that 
was  a  blessing ;  and  Fleda  would  have  cried  heartily  but 
that  her  feelings  were  too  high-wrought  They  made  her 
deaf  to  the  light  sound  of  footsteps  coming  over  the  grass, 
— ^till  two  hands  gently  touched  hers  and  lifted  her  up, 
and  then  Fleda  was  at  home.  But  surprised  and  startled 
she  could  hardly  lifb  up  her  face.  Mr.  Uarleton's  greeting 
was  as  grave  and  gentle  as  if  she  had  been  a  stray  child. 

^  Do  not  fancy  I  am  going  to  thank  you  for  the  grace 
you  have  shewn  me,"  said  he  lightly.  "  I  know  you -would 
never  have  done  it  if  circumstanoes  had  not  been  hard 
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|4Mder8  ic  mj  cause.  I  will  thank  you  [>reseiill7  whom 
jou  hare  answered  one  or  two  qoestions  for  me/' 

" Questions?"  said  Fleda  looking  up.  Bat  she  blushed 
the  next  instant  at  her  oWn  simplicity. 

Ho  was  leading  her  back  on  the  path  she  had  come. 
No  further  however  than  to  the  first  opening,  where  the 
climbing  dog-rose  hung  over  the  way.  There  he  turned 
aside  crossing  the  litUe  plot  of  greensward,  and  they  as- 
cended some  steps  cut  in  the  rock  to  the  payilion  Fleda 
had  looked  at  from  a  distance. 

It  stood  high  enough  to  command  the  same  sea- view. 
On  that  side  it  was  entirely  open,  and  of  very  light  con- 
struction on  the  others.  Several  people  were  there ;  Fleda 
eould  hardly  tell  how  many ;  and  when  Lord  Peterborough 
was  presented  to  her  she  did  not  find  out  that  he  was  her 
moming^s  acquaintance.  Her  eye  only  took  in  besides  that 
there  were  one  or  two  ladies,  and  a  clei^yman  in  the  dress  of 
the  Church  of  England;  she  could  not  distinguish.  Yet 
she  stood  beside  Mr.  Carleton  with  all  her  usual  quiet  dig- 
nity, though  her  eye  did  not  leave  the  ground  and  her  words 
were  in  no  higher  key  than  was  necessary,  and  though  she 
eould  hardly  bear  the  undianged  easy  tone  of  his.  The 
birds  were  in  a  perfect  ecstasy  all  about  them ;  the  soft 
breeze  came  through  the  trees,  gently  waving  the  branches 
and  stirring  the  spray  wreaths  of  the  roses,  the  very  fiut> 
teriiig  of  summer's  drapery ;  some  roses  looked  in  at  the 
lattice,  and  those  which  could  not  be  there  sent  in  their 
congratulations  on  the  breath  of  the  wind,  while  the  words 
were  spoken  that  boimd  them  together. 

Mr.  Carleton  then  dismissing  his  guests  to  the  housey 
went  with  Fleda  again  the  other  way.  He  had  felt  the 
extreme  trembling  of  the  hand  which  he  took,  and  would 
not  go  in  till  it  was  ouieted.  He  led  her  back  to  the  yerj 
rose-bush  where  he  had  found  her,  and  in  his  own  way, 
presently  brought  her  spirit  home  from  its  trembling  and 
made  it  rest ;  and  then  suffered  her  to  stand  a  few  minutes 
quite  silent,  looking  out  again  over  the  fair  rich  spread  of 
country  that  lay  between  them  and  the  sea. 

^  Now  tell  me  Elfie,"  said  he  sofUy,  drawing  back  widi 

he  same  old  caressing  and  tranquillizing  touch  the  hair 

that  hung  over  her  brow, — "  what  you  were  thinking  about 
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wiien  I  found  jou  here  T — ^in  the  very  liuniry  of  tedudoil 
—behind  a  ro^e-bush." 

Fleda  looked  a  quick  look,  smiled,  and  hesitated^  aod 
taen  said  it  was  rather  a  confusion  of  thoughts. 

'^  It  will  be  a  oonfusion  no  longer  when  you  have  diaen* 
tangled  them  for  me." 

*' I  don't  know — "  said  Fleda.  And. she  was  aUent,  bat 
■o  was  he,  quietly  waiting  for  her  to  go  on. 

^Perhaps  you  will  wonder  at  me,  Mr.  Garkton,'*  sha 
taid,  hesitating  and  colouring. 

"Perhaps,"  he  said  smiling; — "but  if  I  do  I  will  not 
keep  you  in  ignorance,  Elfie." 

"1  was  almost  bewildered,  in  the  first  place, — ^with 
beautv — and  then — ^" 

"  Do  you  like  the  rose  garden  X^ 

**  Like  it ! — I  cannot  speak  of  it !" 

"  1  don^t  want  you  to  speak  of  it,"  said  he  mUing  at  hen 
'  What  followed  upon  liking  it,  Elfie  1" 

"1  was  thinking,"  said  !bleda,  looking  resolutely  away 
from  him, — "  m  the  midst  of  all  this, — ti^  it  b  not  these 
things  which  make  people  happy." 

"There  is  no  question  of  that,"  he  replied.  "I  have 
realized  it  thoroughly  for  a  few  months  past." 

"  No,  but  seriously,  I  mean,"  said  Fleda  pleadingly. 

"And  seriouslv  you  are  quite  right,  dear  Elfie.  What 
then  r 

"  1  was  thinking,"  said  Fleda  speaking  with  some  diffi- 
culty,— "  of  Hugh's  grave, — and  of  the  comparative  valua 
of  things ;  and  ^rai(^  I  believe,— especially — here—" 

"  Of  making  a  wrong  estimate  1" 

"  Yes — and  of  not  doing  and  being  just  what  I  ought" 

Mr.  Garleton  was  silent  for  a  minute,  considering  tha 
brow  from  which  his  fingers  drew  off  the  light  screen. 

"  Will  you  trust  me  to  watch  over  and  tell  you  ?" 

Fleda  did  not  trust  her  voice  to  tell  him,  but  her  ejea 
did  it. 

"  As  to  the  estimate — the  remedy  is  to  '  keep  ourselves 
in  the  love  of  God ;'  and  then  these  Uiings  are  the  gifts  of 
our  Father's  hand  and  will  never  be  put  in  competitioii 
with  him.     And  they  are  never  so  sweet  as  when  taken 


•* Oh  I  know  that!" 

''This  is  a  danger  I  share  wito  jou.  We  will  waluh 
OTer  each  other." 

Fleda  was  silent,  with  filling  ejes. 

^  We  do  not  seek  our  happiness  in  these  things,"  he  said 
tenderly.  "  I  never  found  it  in  them.  For  years,  what- 
ever others  may  have  judged,  I  have  felt  myself  a  poor 
man ;  because  I  had  not  in  the  world  a  friend  in  whom  I 
could  have  entire  sympathy.  And  if  I  am  rich  now,  it  is 
not  in  any  treasure  that  I  look  to  enjoy  in  this  world 
alone." 

"  Oh  do  not,  Mr.  Carleton !"  exclaimed  Fleda,  bowing 
her  head  in  distress,  and  giving  his  hand  an  earnest  en- 
treaty. 

"  What  shall  I  not  do?"  said  he  half  laughing  and  half 
gently,  bringing  her  face  near  enough  for  his  Tips  to  try 
another  kind  of  eloquence.  "  You  shall  not  do  this,  Elfie, 
for  any  so  light  occasion. — ^Was  this  the  whole  burden  of 
those  grave  thoughts  1" 

"Not  quite— entirely — ^*'  she  said  stammering.  "But 
.  grave  thoughts  are  not  always  unhappy." 

"  Not  always.  I  want  to  know  what  gave  yours  a  tinge 
of  that  colour  this  morning." 

"  It  was  hardly  that. — ^lou  know  what  Foster  says  about 
*  power  to  its  very  last  particle  being  duty' — I  believe  it 
frightened  me  a  little." 

"If  you  feel  that  as  strongly  as  I  do,  Elfie,  it  will  act  as 
a  strong  corrective  to  the  danger  of  &lse  estimates." 

"  I  do  feel  it,"  said  Fleda.  "  One  of  my  fears  was  that 
I  should  not  feel  it  enough." 

"  One  of  my  cares  will  be  that  you  do  not  act  upon  it 
too  fiercely,"  said  he  smiling.  "  The  power  being  limited 
so  is  the  duty.  But  you  shall  have  power  enough,  Elfie^ 
and  work  enough.  I  have  precisely  what  I  have  needed—- 
my  good  sprite  back  again." 

"With  a  slight  difference." 

"What  difference r 

"  She  is  to  act  under  direction  now." 

"  Not  at  all— only  under  safe  control,"  he  said  laufffaing. 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  the  difference,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said 
Fleda,  with  a  grave  and  grateful  remembrance  of  it 


**  If  you  think  the  sprite^s  old  office  is  gone,  you  are  lok^ 
tak^"  aaid  he.  "  What  were  your  other  fears  % — one  was 
that  you  should  not  feel  enough  your  responsibility,  and 
the  other  that  you  might  forget  it." 

"I  don't  know  that  there  were  any  other  particular  fears,** 
laid  Fleda ; — "  I  had  been  thinking  of  all  these  things — ^*' 

"And  what  else]" 

Tier  colour  and  her  silence  begged  him  not  to  ask.  He^ 
iiaid  no  more,  and  let  her  stand  still  again  looking  off 
through  the  roses,  while  her  mind  more  quietly  and  lightly 
went  over  the  same  train  of  thoughts  that  had  moved  it 
before  ^  gradually  calmed  ;  came  back  from  being  a  stran- 
ger to  being  at  home,  at  least  in  one  presence ;  and  ended, 
her  action  even  before  her  look  told  him  where,  as  her 
other  hand  unconsciously  was  joined  to  the  one  already  on 
his  arm.  A  mute  expression  of  feeling  the  full  import  of 
which  he  read,  even  before  her  eye  coming  back  from  its 
musings  was  raised  to  him,  perhaps  unconsciously  too,  with 
all  the  mind  in  it ;  its  timidity  was  not  more  apparent  than 
its  simplicity  of  clingir^  affection  and  dependence.  Mr. 
Carleton's  answer  was  in  three  words,  but  in  the  tone  and 
manner  that  accompanied  them  there  was  a  response  to 
every  part  of  her  appeal ;  so  perfect  that  Fleda  was  con-  • 
fused  at  her  own  frankness. 

They  began  to  move  towards  the  house,  but  Fleda  was 
in  a  maze  again  and  could  hardly  realize  anything.  "  His 
wife" ! — was  she  that  ?^  had  so  marvellous  a  change  really 
been  wrought  in  her  ? — ^the  little  asparagus-cutter  of  Quee- 
chy  transformed  into  the  mistress  of  all  this  domain,  and 
of  the  stately  mansion  of  which  they  caught  glimpses  now 
and  then,  as  they  drew  near  it  by  another  approach  into 
which  Mr.  Carleton  had  diverged.  And  his  wifet-^that 
was  the  hardest  to  realize  of  all. 

She  was  as  &r  from  realizing  it  when  she  got  into  the 
bouse.  They  entered  now  at  once  into  the  breakfast-roora 
^here  the  same  party  were  gathered  whom  she  had  met 
once  before  that  morning.  Mr.  Carleton  the  elder,  and 
Lord  Peterborough  and  Lady  Peterborough,  she  had  met 
without  seeing.  But  Fleda  could  look  at  them  now ;  and 
if  her  colour  came  and  went  as  frankly  as  when  she  was  a 
ohild,  she  could  speak  to  them  and  meet  their  advances  with 
vol.il  •»■ 
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the  same  free  and  sweet  self-possession  as  then ;  the  rare 
dignity  of  a  little  wood-flower,  that  is  moved  bj  a  breath, 
but  recovers  as  easily  and  instantly  its  quiet  standing./ 
There  were  one  or  two  who  looked  a  little  curiously  at 
first  to  see  whether  this  new  member  of  the  £unily  were 
worthy  of  her  place  and  jirould  fill  it  to  satisfy  them.  Not 
Mr.  Qirleton;  he  never  sought  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
anything  that  belonged  to  him  by  a  popular  vote ;  and  his 
own  judgment  always  stood  carelessly  alone.  But  Mrs. 
Carleton  was  less  sure  of  her  own  ground  or  of  others. 
For  ^ve  minutes  she  noted  Fleda's  motions  and  words, 
her  blushes  and  smiles,  as  she  stood  talking  to  one  and 
another ; — for  five  minutes,  and  then  with  a  little  smile  at 
her  sister  Mrs.  Carleton  moved  off  to  the  breakfast-table, 
well  pleased  that  Lady  Peterborough  was  too  engaged  to 
answer  her.  Fleda  had  won  them  all.  Mr.  Qirleton*s 
intervening  shield  of  grace  and  kindness  was  only  need- 
ed here  against  the  too  much  attention  or  attraction  thai 
might  distress  her.  He  was  again,  now  they  wm«  in  pre^ 
ence  of  others,  exactly  what  he  had  been  to  her  when  she 
was  a  child,  the  same  cool  and  efficient  friend  and  protector 
Nobody  in  the  room  shewed  less  thought  of  her,  except  ip 
action ;  a  great  many  little  things  done  for  her  pleasure  ci 
comfort,  so  quietly  that  nobody  knew  it  but  one  person 
and  she  hardly  noticed  it  at  the  time.  All  could  not  have 
the  same  tact. 

Tliere  was  an  uninterrupted  easy  flow  of  talk  at  the 
table,  which  Fleda  heard  just  enough  to  join  in  where  it 
was  necessary ;  the  rest  of  the  time  she  sat  in  a  kind  of 
abstraction,  dipping  enormous  strawberries  one  by  one  into 
white  sugar,  with  a  curious  want  of  reoogilition  between 
them  and  the  ends  of  her  fingers ;  it  never  occurred  to  her 
that  they  had  picked  baskets  full . 

^'  I  have  done  something  for  which  you  will  hardly  thank 
me,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Lord  Peterborough.  "I  have 
driven  this  lady  to  tears  within  the  first  hour  of  her  being 
in  the  house." 

"  If  she  will  forgive  you,  I  will,  my  lord,"  Mr.  Carleton 
answered  carelessly. 

"  I  will  confess  myself  thouffh,"  continued  his  lordship 
looking  at  the  face  that  was  so  mtcnt  over  the  strawberrioa^ 
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—I  -was  under  tke  impresBion  when  \  first  saw  a  figara 
in  the  window  that  it  was  Lady  Peterborough.  I  own-aa 
soon  as  I  found  it  was  a  stranger  I  had  my  suspicions— 
which  did  not  lack  confirmation  in  the  course  of  the  inter* 
view — ^I  trust  I  am  foi^ven  the  means  I  used." 

'^  It  seems  you  had  your  curiosity  too,  my  lord,"  said 
Mr.  Carleton  the  unde. 

'^  Which  ought  in  all  justice  to  have  lacked  gratification,'' 
said  Lady  Peterborough.  *'  I  hope  Fleda  wUl  not  be  too 
ready  to  foi^ive  you." 

"  I  expect  forgiveness  nevertheless,"  said  he  looking  at 
Fleda.     "  Must  I  wait  for  it  ]" 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir." 

And  then  she  gave  him  a  very  frank  smile  and  blush 
as  she  added,  *^  1  beg  pardon — ^you  know  my  tongue  is 
American." 

'^  I  don't  like  that,"  said  his  lordship  gravely. 

'*  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh," 
said  the  elder  Carleton.  '^  The  heart  being  English  we  may 
hope  the  tongue  will  become  so  too." 

"  I  will  not  assure  you  of  that,  sir,"  Fleda  said  laugh- 
ingly, though  her  cheeks  shewed  the  conversation  was  not 
carried  on  without  effort.  Oddly  enough  nobody  saw  ift 
with  any  dissatisfaction. 

"  Of  what,  madam  ]"  said  Lord  Peterborough. 

"  That  I  will  not  always  keep  a  rag  of  the  stars  and 
stripes  flying  somewhere." 

But  that  little  speech  had  almost  been  too  much  for  her 
equanimity. 

'^  Like  Queen  Elizabeth  who  retained  the  crucifix  when 
•he  gave  up  the  profession  of  popery." 

"  Very  unlike^indeed !"  said  Fleda,  endeavouring  to  un- 
derstand what  Mr.  Carleton  was  saying  to  her  about  wood 
strawberries  and  hautbois. 

"  Will  you  allow  that,  Carleton  ?" 

'*  What,  my  lord  1" 

**  A  rival  banner  to  float  alongside  of  St  George's  1" 

^.  The  flags  are  friendly,  my  lord." 

"  Hum — just  now, — they  may  seem  so. — ^Has  your  lltUa 
standard-bearer  anything  of  a  rebellious  disposition  1" 

"  Not  against  any  lawful  authority,  I  hope,"  said  Fleda. 


"Then  there  is  hope  for  you  Mr.  Oiurleton,  tiiat  you  wrll  bo 
%ble  to  prevent  the  in  trod  action  of  mischievoas  dootrioes.'* 

"  For  shame,  Lord  Peterborough !"  said  his  wife, — "  what 
atrocious  suppositions  you  are  making.  I  am  blushing,  I 
am  sure,  for  your  want  of  discernment." 

"  Why — ^yes — "  said  his  lordship,  looking  at  another  faca 
whose  blushes  were  more  unequivocal, — •*  it  may  seem  eo 
—there  is  no  appearance  of  anything  untoward,  but  she  is  a 
woman  after  all.  I  will  try  her.  Mrs.  Carleton,  don't  you 
think  with  my  Lady  Peterborough  that  in  the  present  nine- 
teenth century  women  ought  to  stand  more  on  that  indepen* 
dent  footing  from  which  lordly  monopoly  has  excluded 
them  ?" 

The  6rst  name  Fleda  thought  belonged  to  another  person, 
and  her  downcast  eyelids  prevented  her  seeing  to  whom  \% 
was  addressed.  It  was  no  matter,  for  any  answer  was  an- 
ticipated. 

'^The  boast  of  independence  is  not  engrossed  by  the 
boldest  footing,  my  lord." 

"She  has  never  considered  the  subject,"  said  Lady  Peteiw 
borough. 

"  It  is  no  matter,"  said  his  lordship.  ^  I  must  respect- 
fully beg  an  answer  to  my  question." 

The  silence  made  Fleda  look  up. 

'*  Don^t  you  think  that  the  rights  of  the  weak  ought  to 
be  on  a  perfect  equality  with  those  of  the  strong  ?" 

"  The  rights  of  the  weak  as  such — yes,  my  lord." 

The  gentlemen  smiled ;  the  ladies  looked  rather  ptozled* 

**I  have  no  more  to  say,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  his  lord^ 
•hip,  "'  but  that  we  must  make  an  Englishwoman  of  her !" 

"  I  am  afraid  she  will  never  be  a  perfect  cure,"  said  Mr. 
Oarkton  smiling. 

"I  conceive  it  might  require  peculiar  qualities  in  the 
physician, — ^but  [  do  not  despair.  I  was  telling  her  of  some 
of  your  doings  this  morning,  and  happy  to  see  that  they 
met  with  her  entire  disapproval." 

Mr.  Carleton  did  not  even  glance  towards  Fleda  and 
loade  no  answer,  but  carelessly  gave  the  conversation  another 
turn  ;  for  which  she  thanked  him  unspeakably. 

I'here  was  no  other  interruption  of  any  oonsequenoo  to 
the  well-bred  flow  of  talk  and  kindliness  of  manxier  on  the 
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part  of  all  the  company,  that  put  Fleda  as  muoh  as  possible 
at  her  ease.  Still  she  did  not  realize  anything,  and  yet  she 
did  realize  it  so  strongly  that  her  woman'^  heart  ooald  not 
rest  till  it  had  eased  itself  in  tears.  The  superbly  appointed 
table  at  which  $he  sat, — her  own,  though  Mrs.  Carleton  this 
morning  presided, — the  like  of  which  she  had  not  seen  since 
she  was  at  Carleton  before;  the  beautiful  room  with  its 
arrangements,  bringing  back  a  troop  of  recollections  of  that 
old  time;  all  the  magnificence  about  her,  instead  of  ele* 
vating  sobered  her  spirits  to  the  last  degree.  It  pressed 
home  upon  her  that  feeling  of  responsibility,  of  the  change 
that  come  over  her ;  and  though  beneath  it  all  very  happy, 
Fleda  hardly  knew  it,  she  longed  so  to  be  alone  and  to  cry. 
One  person^s  ey^,  however  little  seemingly  observant  of 
her,  read  sufficiently  well  the  unusual  shaded  air  of  her 
brow,  and  her  smile.  But  a  sudden  errand  of  business 
called  him  abroad  immediately  afler  breakfast. 

The  ladies  seized  the  opportunity  to  carry  Fleda  up  and 
introduce  her  to  her  dressing-room  and  take  account  of  La- 
dy Peterborough's  commission,  and  ladles  and  ladies'  maids 
soon  formed  a  busy  committee  of  dress  and  decorations. 
It  did  not  enliven  Fleda,  it  wearied  her,  though  she  foi^ve 
them  the  annoyance  in  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  they  took 
in  looking  at  her.  Even  the  delight  her  eye  had  from  the 
first  minute  she  saw  it,  in  th^  beautiful  room,  and  her  quick 
sense  of  the  carefulness  with  which  it  had  been  arranged  for 
her,  added  to  the  feeling  with  which  she  was  oppressed ; 
she  was  y^ry  passive  in  the  hai^ds  of  her  friends. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  housekeeper  was  called  in 
and  formally  presented,  and  received  by  Fleda  with  a 
mixture  of  frankness  and  bashfulness  ihsX  caused  Mrs. 
Fothergill  afterwards  to  pronounce  her  "  a  lady  of  a  verv 
sweet  dignity  indeed." 

'*  She  is  just  such  a  lady  as  you  might  know  my  mastf* 
would  have  fancied,"  said  Mr.  Spenser. 

'*  And  what  kind  of  a  lady  is  that*?"  said  Mrs.  Fo^ar 

gill. 

But  Mr.  Spenser  was  too  wise  to  enter  into  any  particu 
lars  and  merely  informed  Mrs.  Fothergill  that  she  would 
know  in  a  few  days. 

**The  first  words  Mrs.  Carleton  said  when  Mr.  Garletoa 
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got  home,"  said  the  old  butlBr, — ^  sho  put  both  her  hands 
on  his  annsand  cried  out,  'Guy,  I  am  deUghted  with 
her!'" 

**  And  .what  did  he  say  ?"  said  Mrs.  Fothergill. 

'^  He  r'  echoed  Mr.  Spenser  in  a  tone  of  indignant  intel 
ligence, — "what  should  he  say? — He  didn't  say  anything; 
only  asked  where  she  was,  1  believe." 

In  the  midst  of  silks,  muslins  and  jewels  Mr.  Carleton 
found  Fleda  still  on  his  return ;  looking  pale  and  even  sad, 
though  nobody  but  himself  through  her  gentle  and  grateful 
bearing  would  have  discerned  it.  He  took  her  out  of  the* 
hands  of  the  committee  and  carried  her  down  to  the  little 
library,  adjoining  the  great  one,  but  never  thrown  open,— 
hie  room,  as  it  was  called,  where  more  particularly  art 
and  taste  had  accumulated  their  wealth  of  attractions. 

"  I  remember  this  very  well,"  said  Fleda.  "  This  beautiful 
room !" 

"  It  is  as  free  to  you  as  to  me,  El  fie ;  and  I  never  gave 
the  freedom  of  it  to  any  one  else." 

"  I  will  not  abuse  it,"  said  Fleda. 

"  I  hope  not,  my  dear  Elfie,"  said  he  smiling, — ^"  for  the 
room  will  want  something  to  me  now  when  you  are  not  in 
it ;  and  a  gifl  is  abused  that  is  not  made  free  use  of." 

A  large  and  deep  bay  window  in  the  room  looked  upon 
the  same  green  lawn  and  fir  wood  with  the  windows  of  the 
library.  Like  those  this  casement  stood  open,  and  Mr. 
Carleton  leading  Fleda  there  remained  quietly  beside  her 
for  a  moment,  watching  her  face  which  his  last  words  had  a 
little  moved  from  its  outward  composure.  Then,  gently 
and  gravely  as  if  she  had  been  a  child,  putting  his  arm 
round  her  shoulders  and  drawing  her  to  him  he  whispered, 

"My  dear  Elfie, — ^you  need  not  fear  being  misunder- 
stood—" 

Fleda  started  and  looked  up  to  see  what  he  meant.  But 
his  face  said  it  so  plainly,  in  its  perfect  intelligence  and 
sympathy  with  her,  that  her  barrier  of  self-command  and 
reserve  was  all  broken  down  ;  and  hiding  her  head  in  her 
hands  upon  his  breast  she  let  the  pent-up  burden  upon  her 
heart  come  forth  in  a  flood  of  unrestrained  tears.  She 
could  not  help  herself.  And  when  she  would  &in  have 
decked  them  after  the  first  burst  and  bidden  them,  accord- 
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bg  to  her  Aabit,  to  wuit  another  time,  it  was  out  o*  her 
power ;  for  the  same  kindness  and  tenderness  that  had  set 
them  allowing,  perhaps  witting  of  her  intent,  eflfectually  hin- 
dered its  execution.  He  did  not  say  a  single  word,  but 
now  and  then  «  soft  touch  of  his  hand  or  of  his  lips  upon 
her  brow,  in  its  expressive  tenderness  would  unnenre  all 
her  resolution  and  oblige  her  to  have  no  reserve  that  time 
at  least  in  letting  her  secret  thoughts  and  feelings  be  known, 
as  far  as  tears  could  tell  them.  She  wept,  at  first  in  spite 
of  herself  and  aflerwards  in  the  very  luxury  of  indulged 
feeling;  till  she  was  as  quiet  as  a  child,  and  the  weight  of 
oppression  was  all  gone,  Mr.  CSarleton  did  not  move,  nor 
speak,  till  she  did. 

"  I  never  knew  before  now  good  you  were,  Mr.  Carleton,** 
said  Fleda  raising  her  head  at  length,  as  soon  as  she  dared, 
but  still  held  fast  by  that  kind  arm. 

*'*'  What  new  light  have  you  got  on  the  subject  V  said  he 
smiling. 

"  Why,"  said  Fleda,  trying  as  hard  as  ever  did  sunshine 
to  fu;atter  the  remnants  of  a  cloud, — it  was  a  bright  doud 
too  by  this  time,  *'  1  have  always  heard  that  men  cannot 
endure  the  sight  of  a  woman's  tears." 

"You  shall  give  me  a  reward  then,  Elfie." 

«  What  reward  T  said  Elfie. 

^  Promise  me  that  you  will  shed  them  nowhere  else.** 

"Nowhere  else? — '' 

"  But  here — in  my  armii. 

"I  don't  feel  like  crying  any  more  now,"  said  Fleda 
evasively  ; — "  at  least," — for  drops  were  Ming  rather  &st 
again, — "  not  sorrowfully." 

"  Promise  me,  Elfie,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  after  a  pause. 

But  Fleda  hesitated  still  and  looked  dubious. 

"Come! — "  he  said  smiling, — "you  know  you  promised 
a  little  while  ago  that  you  would  have  a  particular  regard 
to  my  wishes." 

Fleda's  cheeks  answered  that  appeal  with  sufficient  bright 
ness,  but  she  looked  down  and  said  demurely, 

"  I  am  sure  one  of  your  wishes  is  that  I  should  not  saj 
anything  rashly.'* 

"Weill--" 

"  One  cannot  answer  for  such  wilful  thmgs  as  teara.** 
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^  And  for  sudi  wilful  things  as  men  f '  said  he  smiling. 

But  Fleda  was  silent. 

^  Then  I  will  alter  the  form  of  my  demand.  Promise 
me  that  no  shadow  of  anything  shall  come  over  your  spirit 
(hat  you  do  not  let  me  either  share  or  remove.'* 

There  was  no  trifling  in  the  tone, — ^fuU  of  gentleness  as 
it  was ;  there  oould  be  ilo  evading  its  requisition.  But  the 
promise  demanded  was  a  grave  one.  Fleda  was  half  afraid 
to  make  it.  She  looked  up,  in  the  very  way  he  had  seen 
her  do  when  a  child,  to  find  a  warrant  for  her  words  before 
she  uttered  them.  But  the  full,  clear,  steadfast  eye  into 
which  she  looked  for  two  seconds,  authorized  as  well  as  re- 

fuired  the  promise ;  and  hiding  her  face  again  on  his  breast 
'loda  gave  it,  amid  a  gush  of  tears  every  one  of  which ' 
Uiomined  with  heart-sunshine. 
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